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INTRODUCTION 


Universally recognized as one of the world's outetanding periodicals devoted 
to Oriental and African studies; the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies appropriately celebrates this fiftieth year of its history by printing а 
selection of articles representative of the subject fields in which it has made its 
reputation. 

In its history the Bulletin closely follows the changing pattern of the School 
itself. Its beginnings and early life were humble and difficult. Born towards the 
close of the Great War of 1914—18, it came-of age on the eve of the outbreak of 
the second World War. Starting life on a financial shoe-string, restricted to а 
cost limit of £174, for example, on the first volume, it was originally intended to 
be а quarterly periodical dealing with Oriental languages. But the year 1917 
was an uncongenial time to be initiating a venture of this kind. Suffering under 
the terrible strains of the world-wide conflict, and bowed down by the losses and 
miseries of the war on land and sea, Britain was being forced to impose 
restrictions of many kinds at home, one of which was a prohibition for the 
remainder of the war on the publication of new periodicals. Thus frustrated in 
its first intention, the School as an alternative decided to put out а bulletin 
stating the School’s aims and objects, and including a paper by Philip Hartog 
on the various movements which had led to its formation, and some account 
of the ceremonial opening by King George V in February 1917. By good 
fortune there was some space left over, so that it was also possible to include 
a few summaries of lectures delivered by members of the staff, a couple of book 
reviews, and several papers, two of which consisted of translations of Chinese 
poems by Arthur Waley. If for no other reason this first issue of the Bulletin 
therefore deserved fame because it provided the vehicle for the first of Waley’s 
many elegant, vital, and lucid translations. 

A second issue of the Bulletin followed at the close of the war, again happily 
including more translations by Waley, but two years were to elapse before the 
third and fourth issues appeared, thus completing the first volume. In this 
first volume the Bulletin quickly assumed its traditional form of a body of 
articles followed by reviews and notices of books. Modest though it was in size, 
its scope was wide and its subject-matter varied, and with contributions from 
Waley, Sir George Grierson, Sir Thomas Arnold, Alice Werner, D. S. Margoliouth, 
and B. Malinowski, to mention but a few, it was assured of a high reputation. 
In the following years, as and when the material came to hand, successive 
volumes appeared at irregular intervals. 

The high repute so rapidly achieved by the Bulletin stood the School in good 
stead in 1927 when a thorough inquiry into the progress and prospective future 
of the School was ordered by the Senate of the University of London. When 
reaching its conclusion that ‘ the School of Oriental Studies is rendering great 
services to the State and to the Empire, and in doing во it is reflecting credit 
upon the University of London, and doing work which the University should be 
proud to undertake ’, specific reference was made by the committee of inquiry 
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to the existence of the Bulletin and of its international reputation as firm 
assurance of future academic achievement. Most nobly has the Bulletin 
justified this faith and fulfilled these expectations. 

The original membership of the staff of the School included specialists on 
African languages, best known being the Werner sisters, and from the start 
therefore articles on African subjects found a place in the Bulletin. By 1935, 
with the generous help of the Rockefeller Foundation, African linguistic studies 
in particular had achieved an important creative role in the work of the School, 
and it was rightly proposed by Lord Lugard, one of the School’s Governors, 
that the title of the School should be extended to cover Africa ; and from the 
second issue of 1940 а corresponding change of title was extended to the 
Bulletin. 

In the early years Denison Ross as Director of the School had immediate 
supervision of the. Library and the Bulletin, but as his responsibilities grew the 
editorship of the Bulletin was passed to the senior member of the Library staff, 
Miss Murray Browne; and between 1940 and 1947 to the Librarian, Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, who with scholarly devotion kept the Bulletin going in the difficult 
years of war. Soon afterwards, in а reorganization initiated by Professor 
J. В. Firth, financial responsibility was assumed by the School’s Publications 
Committee, and an Editorial Board was created to manage the Bulletin, the 
successive Chairmen of which down to the present have been Professors Lewis, 
Beasley, Brough, and Twitchett. Under their gifted leadership, the Editorial 
Board has consolidated and enhanced the Bulletin’s reputation. 

An end was also put to the practice of publication at irregular intervals, 
and from 1952 provision was made for the annual production of one complete 
volume of approximately 600 pages, disposed in three parts appearing in 
February, June, and October, regularity largely being achieved through the 
devoted service of the successive Editorial Secretaries, Miss McCallum and 
Miss Johnson. 

Throughout its life the Bulletin has expressly set itself to be a vehicle for 
the publication of work of quality, whatever the subject, by any member of 
the staff of the School, but as the subject fields of Oriental and African studios 
have expanded, as new disciplines have emerged such as those relating to 
linguistics or the study of modern societies, and as knowledge has multiplied, 
the Bulletin has found it increasingly difficult at one and the same time both 
to maintain its representative character and to achieve some inner coherence. 
In these circumstances it has brilliantly succeeded in providing an agreed base 
and intelligible context by developing as a journal of Orientalist scholarship 
so that whatever may be the subject, discipline, or period of study of articles 
which it publishes, the norms of scholarship are well known and accepted. 
In establishing some common ground in the vast and diverse range of Oriental 
and African studies, apart from their so-called exotic character and the practical 
need to foster libraries, research, and teaching, the Bulletin has been able to 
demonstrate that one important way of approach lies through the well-tested 
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discipline of Orientalist scholarship. But in the task of charting, extending, and | 
understanding the Asian and African provinces of knowledge, progress is also 
being made through the heightened degree of attention now being given by 
scholars to regional studies, and to the growing sophistication of subject 
disciplines. For the fullest understanding of the place, scholarly function, and 
character of the Bulletin itself we therefore need to see it also in relation to 
other journals and publications which, for example, the School as an institution 
or through its individual members has sponsored. As 8 joint venture with 
Oxford and Cambridge, Asia Major has long been in the field, and to it in the 
last few years have been added a School series of African Language Studies, 
along with the Journal of African History, the Journal of African Law, and the 
Journal of African Languages. Drawing specifically on the historical and social 
sciences there is also the Journal of Development Studies ; and most recently, 
by co-operation between the School and the new Hayter Centres of Asian 
Studies, a journal of Modern Asian Studies, the first issue of which appeared 
in January 1967. In full recognition of its mature and beneficial influence 
on studies generally, and on their own fields in particular, these younger partners 
in scholarship gladly join in saluting the Bulletin on its fiftieth birthday. 


C. H. PHILIPS 


ASPECTS OF SYLLABICATION IN THE SPOKEN 
ARABIC OF ‘ANAIZA 
By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


The variety of spoken Arabic some aspects 1 of which are discussed in this 
article is the dialect of ‘Anaiza, a fairly large town of the Qasim province 
of Nejd. 

Most of the work on this dialect I have done with Mr. Muhammad 
al-Shamikh of ‘Anaiza (‘Unaizah).? 

The dialect of ‘Anaiza is a stable dialect and therefore particularly well- 
suited to throw light on problems of the phonology of the Nejdi dialects as 
a whole. This stability results partly from the fact that there has not been, 
at least until recently, any substantial influence of prestige dialects from outside 
the area, and partly from the fact that the Nejdi dialects are regarded by their 
speakers as preserving many important features of Classical Arabic which have 
not been so preserved in other dialects. A certain pride also is felt in the 
colloquial poetry, al-shs‘r al-nabafi, which is composed in a poetical * Nejdi’ 
dialect. A fair number of dtwäns of such poetry have now been published.’ 

The dialect of ‘Anaiza is of the Shammari type.‘ The most obvious features 
of difference between the ‘Anazi and Shammari dialects are, firstly, in the 
personal suffixes of the 3 m.s., 3 f.s., and the verbal suffix of the 1 c.s. In the 
Shammari dialects these are -uh, -ah, and -an respectively and in the ‘Anazi 
dialects -ah, “ha, and -ni respectively. Secondly the common ending of f.s. 
nouns in Shammari dialects is -ih as against -ah in the ‘Anazi dialects.5 


1 I hope to publish at a later date a description of the phonology, morphology, and syntax 
of this dialect. The system of transcription in this article is broader than would be desirable 
in & fuller treatment, and only those features of the dialect are discussed which are essential for 
the understanding of the main theme. 

з Tho work was done in this country. I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Shämikh for his 
patience and exactness. His own speech includes many elements which because of his education 
are not typical of the local dialect, These he has always taken the greatest care to distinguish 
from representative local forms and vocabulary, checking the facts whenever necessary with 
other speakers of his dialect, and bringing them to meet me on many occasions. I am also 
grateful latterly for many valuable suggestions from Mr. Wuhaibi whose home is at al-Khebra, 
about 25 miles from ‘Anaiza. It goes without saying, however, that the forms actually quoted 
are only those of ‘Anaira, unless otherwise specified. 

з Socin’s Diwan aus Ceniralarabien (Leipzig, 1900-1) includes а number of poems (Nos. 40-60) 
the rüwi for which came from ‘Anaiza. The forms in these poems are not all typical of the 
dialect, however; indeed it may be that such poems must be recited in koing rather than in 
a local dialect. More recent collections are: ‘Abdallah b. Khälid al-Hatim, Khiydr ma yuliagai 
min al-shi'r al-naba} (vol. т), Damascus, 1952, and (vol. п) al-Shi‘r al-nabafi. Diwan ai-' Abdallah 
al-' Awni—Mwuhammad al-‘Abdallah al-Qàgi— Abdallah b. Sabil. Wa-yalihi ‘uyün min al-shi‘r 
al-nabafi, Damesous, 1956; ‘Abdallah al-Waib&n, Rawd'i' min alshir al-nabati, Cairo, 1381/ 
1901-2; Diwün shi'r ‘АН al-‘Abd al-Rahmän AbQ Majid: Mazlüm (pt. т), Damascus, 1962; 
‘Abd al-Mubsin b. ‘Uthman Ab& Batin, al- Majm&'a al-bahiyya min al-ash'ür al-nabatiyya, Cairo, 
1961. Compare also the study of nabafi poetry by ‘Abdallah b. Khamis, ai-Adab al-sha'bi fs 
jazirat al-‘drab, Riyad, 1378/1968-9. 

4 It does not, however, have all the features which characterize the Shammari dialects. 
Cf. J. Cantineau, ‘ Études вог quelques parlers de nomades arabes d’Orient’, AIEO, п, 1936, 
1-118, and тт, 1937, 119—237 generally, and particularly п, 229-31 and 235. 

5 These features bring about considerable differences in the syllabication of the two dialect 


types. 
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The system of transcription 
(i) The consonant system of the dialect of ‘Anaize is given below : 
Plosive  Fricative Affricate Liquid Nasal 
m 


Labial . . s b w 
Labiodental . ; 1 
Dental . А А t d 8 6 
x 1 

Emphatic з s. f Ü 

8 
Alveolar . ; ; f (6) (dz) r n 
Palatal j y 
Velar . А . kg x Y 
Pharyngal . . b € 
Glottal . . . ? h 

Notes : 


(a) 8 is the emphatic (velarized) correlate of 5. It corresponds to both 
L^ and b in the Arabic orthography. 
(Б) t and dz are allophones of к and g respectively, occurring in the 
contiguity of the front vowels.? Thus: 
гіф but ryuug saliva: (pl.) breakfast 
isiblir but kbaar big 
(ii) The long vowels which occur in this dialect are ii, ee, aa, 00, uu, and 
the short vowels 1, a, and u. ° 
ii: ii is a front close vowel [E]. It is of approximately the same quality in 
emphatic contexts : 
diits [di:ts] cock 
gigür [sisir] short 
Tt is shorter in final open unstressed syllables and in that position is tran- 
seribed i [i] : 
ryuuni [fjumi, ofjumi] my eyes 
ee: ee is a half-close front spread vowel [e:]. It corresponds ordinarily to 
Classical Arabic ау: 
вее? [ве:#] how ? 
It із not markedly different in quality in emphatic contexts. 
aa: aa is usually realized, except in the contiguity of the emphatics, as an 
open central vowel [а:]. In the contiguity of the emphatics it is a fully back 
vowel [a:] : 
falaaliih [fme] cultivators 
taabuog [ваё] tin 
* In one word, tuund (inn-) ‘ perhaps, tg occurs in the contiguity of a back vowel. In 
bid ~ 5 and tsitab ~ 29, ts corresponds to à in the Arabic orthography. In one root, 
jam ~ „.3 j and not dz is the allophone of g. Although it seems improbable, the root may 


have been borrowed from a dialect (such ва that of Kuwait or al-Hasä) in which k and g have 
the allophones tj and j respectively. 
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In the contiguity of ts and dz it is realized as a fully front vowel [a:] " : 


btsaayih [htsaajzh] tale 
&aabluh [&a:bloh] meet (m.pl.) him ! 
saadi [g8:dzi] irrigation channel 


00: 00 is & half-close back rounded vowel [o:] corresponding generally to aw 
in Classical Arabic forms. It is not markedly different in quality in emphatio 
contexts : 

hool [ho:l] around 

8007 [sory] jewellery 
un: uu is a close back rounded vowel [u:], not markedly different in quality 
in emphatic contexts : 

duuk [du:k] here you are 

tuul [а] length 

The short vowels which occur in the dialect of ‘Апага are i, a, u. 

i: i in contexts not involving emphatics or labials is a close front vowel [1], 
opener and more retracted than Н. It does not occur in final positions. 


bint [bmt] girl 

jimal [иша] camel 
In contexts of emphasis it is centralized [i] and more or less strongly 
pharyngalized : 

gissih [аве] story 

nital [айа] to steal 


bgirih  [bgïrïh, obgirih] соу 
Where i precedes в syllable the initial consonant of which is а labial and 
the vowel of which is a short back vowel, it is rounded : 


wimar [wemar] he ordered 
dimar  [dgmar] he misused (a house, etc.) 
tnibuh [ӧпороһ] its (m.) tail 
ynimuh [yngmoh] his sheep 
Compare 
libas [bas] he put on (clothes) 
simig [sum] he heard 
ünibi [ónrbi] my tail 


ynimi [yami] my sheep 
Where this rounded i is preceded by an emphatic it is centralized [8] and 
more or less strongly pharyngalized : 


titah [48fah] jt floated 
gibar [S 8bar] he waited 
gôibat [5200] ghe seized 
grifat [srdiat] she changed, spent money 


In such contexts the labial is emphatized. 
a: а ів an open, central vowel [8] in most non-emphatic contexts, fronter in 


7 Vowel quality is not affected, however, by the affixation of the personal suffixes. Thus 
ragaats [Sagaats] ‘ your (f.s.) stick’, and saagi [sg:gil ' my leg’. 
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the contiguity of certain of the palato-alveolar consonants and in particular 
of ts and dz (cf. supra) : 


walad  [walgd] boy 
фаў [dzeet:] lucerne 
And contrast : 8 


байги [dædru] and gaddaraw  [ggddgraw] 

tabla [dæblu] and gabbalaw [cabbalaw] 
u: uis a close back vowel, fronted and lowered in comparison with uu [0]. 
It is of relatively rare occurrence, observed only in -uh ‘his’; in hum * they’, 
-hum ‘their’, -kum ‘your’ (m. pl); and in forms such as xuff ‘hoof s 
guwwih * strength”. In all these cases except -uh, it can be reasonably supposed 
that the labial consonant is a determinant factor, or at least has inhibited the 
process by which Classical Arabic u > i in this dialect. 

The principal diphthongs occurring in the ‘Anaiza dialect are aw and ay. 
These diphthongs occur only in open final unstressed syllables and in most 
cases correspond to Classical Arabic -uu and -ii respectively : 

ktibaw [kirbgw, oktrbgw] they wrote (m.) 
?imfay [?rmfaj] go (f.s.) 


The vowels of open syllables 

The aspect of the phonology of the ‘Anaiza dialect with which this article 
is primarily concerned is an interesting feature of its syllabication, namely that, 
with certain exceptions, i occurs to the exclusion of a in non-final open syllables 
except in definable phonetic contexts.? 

(i) This general rule is exemplified below for simple nominal and verbal 
patterns of the types CVCVC and CVCVVC, corresponding to Classical Arabic 
(pausal) patterns of the types CaCVC and CaCVVC: 


nifad he asked 
sibal ears of corn (coll.) 
mifa(a) he went 
dima(a) thirst 
sima(a) sky 
firib he drank 

' nisi(i) he forgot 
gibaah morning 
mitsaan place 
simiin fat 
diluul young camel 


* Vix. the 3 m.pl. imperative and perfect of gaddar ‘to aim’ and gabbal ‘ to turn someone 
to face Mecca '. 

> For a discussion of a dialect whose features in this respect are broadly comparable, see 
T. Е. Mitchell, ‘Prominence and syllabication in Arabic’, BSOAS, xxur, 2, 1960, 369-89 
(especially pp. 378 ff.). Compare also Н. Blanc, Communal dialects in Baghdad, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1964, 38—40. 
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(ii) Compare also the occurrence of i in open syllable, as against a, in the 
slightly more complex nominal and verbal patterns,’ representative examples 
of which are given below : 


(a) Nominal patterns 
jimaagih group of people 
dzibiilih tribe 
?awwilih (f.s.) first 
midrisih school 
jidaayil locks of hair 
mifaagil jointe 
rijaajiil men . 
mifaaliis bankrupt people 
fitaaya(a) buttocks 
(b) Verbal patterns 
(fassad), fassidat, fassidaw (he), she, they spoilt 
(waafag), waafigat, waafigaw (he), she, they agreed 
(2afias), ?aflisat, ?aflisaw (he), she, they became penniless 
tiyammam, tiyammimat, tiyammimaw he, she, they performed the юш without 
water 
(tijaasam,) tijaasiman, tijaasimaw (he,) they (£), they (m.) divided out 
(something) 
fnkisar it got broken (m.) 
iftikar he thought 
ibtida(a) he began 
(istaanas), istaanisat (he), she became content 
(xarbat), xarbitat (he), she spoke nonsense 
(yafrab), yafribuun (he), they drink 
yinkisir it gets broken 
yibtidi he begins 


(iii) There are in the dialect of ‘Anaiza few patterns in which a sequence of 
short syllables occurs. Thus: 


ktibat (kitab +at) she wrote 

ktibtuh (kitab-+at-+uh) 18 she wrote it (m.) 
sbilih (sibal-+ih) an ear of corn 
jrika(a) partners (~ 415,4) 


10 Where nominal and verbal patterns are classified separately in the tables, this is done for 

ease of referenoe and not because the phonetio treatment of comparable nominal and verbal 
tterns is ordinarily different. Compare, however, Exceptions (i) (p. 13). 

11 Most of these are sequenoes of short syllables whose vowel must be a which, unlike j, 
cannot be elided. Thus contrast with dxiltah ‘she entered it” (f.) dxälawah ‘they entered 
it’, where the final syllable (viz. wW-+aC) determines the shape of the form. It should, 
however, be noted that the suffixation of tanwin does not affect the syllable structure of в form. 
Thus yanam, bigar + in = yanamin, bigarin. 

12 Suffixed forms are discussed in more detail below. 
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ylitannaz 13 he mocks, sneers 
ytigaaribuun 13 they become relatives 
inbgitat she became content 
The occurrence of a sn open syllables 


Tn open syllables followed by a closed syllable the vowel of which is а, OF 
a closed or open syllable the vowel of which is aa, a occurs to the exclusion of i 
where the initial consonant of the open syllable or the following syllable is а 
guttural 14 (y, x, ¢, h, h, and (with less regularity) 225), or where the initial 


consonant of the following syllable is г, 1, n, or w.16 


(i) Initial guttural 


The examples given below are representative of this category. Where 
contrasting examples 17 are available these are given in square brackets : 


(a) Verbal forms 
?akal he ate 
yasab he forced 


yaza(a) he raided 
хакап he stored 


razam he invited 
hamal he carried 
hagal there happened 


habat it became flat (hair) 


[sikan 
[gigab 


[Jiza(a) 
[wizan 
[wisam 
[simal 
[figal 
[ribat 
[simat 


he lived] 

“be slaughtered (sheep) for 
sale] 

he requited] 

he weighed] 

he marked] 

he stood firm] 

he set apart] 

he tied] 

it became old, worn] 


Compare also the following 3 f.s., 3 m.pl., and complex forms : 


rxagat it (f.) became cheap 18 
gradat she sat 

shabaw they dragged 

ühabat it (Ё.) got worn away 
lahhamaw they welded 
tigazgadaw they lay in wait 


(b) Nominal forms 
yama(a) ceiling 
xabar news 


[rgisat 
[ggidat 
[slibaw 
[dribat 


she danced] 

she composed a даза] 
they plundered] 

she hit] 


[jassimaw they distributed] 


Contrast : 


taharrikaw they moved 


[sima(a) 


[liban 


aky] 
sour milk] 


13 Viz. the imperfect tense of themes V and VI. yti- is realized [itr-]. 


14 Compare Восіп, op. cit., ш, 150; Mitchell, art. cit., 379. 


15 Compare Exceptions (i), р. 13. 


16 Viz. in patterns corresponding to Classical Arabio (pausal) patterns of the type CaCaC, 
CaCaaO, eto. It should be noted that Classical Arabic patterns of the type CiCaC and CiCaaC 
in the dialect of ‘Anaiza are iCCao (as ihjar ‘rooms’, irnab ‘ grapes’) and (i)CCaaC (as irgaal 


* head-rope, tether ’) respectively. 


1” Although in fact the final consonant of the following syllable has no effect on the vowel 
of the open syllable, the examples have been matched as exactly as possible. 


18 More commonly (rixig), raxgat. 
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Easa(a) it is hoped (that...) 
batab wood (coll.) 


bamaam doves (coll) 
habaari bustards 
(ii) Following guttural 
(a) Verbal forms 
sa?al he asked 
baya(a) he wanted 
daxal he entered 
Тага] he did 
rara(a) he tended (flocks) 
nahar he made for (a place) 
dahan he oiled 
Compare also 
gbayat she dyed 
bayat she wanted 
glaxaw!® they skinned 
tlarat she set off, left; it rose 
(sun) 
ragat she tended (flocks) 
tmahat she left (her husband) 
tayabba(a) he hid 
fazzarat she frightened 


tigaalahaw they made peace 


(b) Nominal forms 


bayal donkeys (coll.) 
naxal palm trees (coll.) 
baraarin camels 

zahaab provision 


(iii) Following т^ 


(a) Simple verbal and nominal forms 


barad hail 


1 Vig. bise 


[jisa(a) it became hard] 

[ritab he whipped (as a punish- 
ment for a religious 
offence)] 


(@imaan eight (m.)] 


[sibal ears of corn (coll.)] 


[bitsa(a) һе wept] 
[dimar he misused (a house, etc.)] 
[fital he wove (a rope)] 


[nidar he looked at] 
[difan he buried] 


[sbigat she came first] 

[bitsat she wept] 

[gritaw they changed, spent 
(money)] 

[tridat she asked (someone) to 

leave] 

[gmitat she was silent] 

[fasidat she spoilt] 

Contrast : 


tahaaribaw they made war 


[bigal onions (coll.)] 
[nigar a cattle disease 20] 


зо The word is used only in the curse dzáf, ya maal &n-nigar ‘ Stop, you one marked for 
so-and-so !’; usually said to cattle, occasionally to people. Like many words used only in 
curses, the meaning is rather obscure, and can only be guessed at by dialect speakers. 

11 To the best of my knowledge the influence of the consonants T, 1, n, and w has not been 
noted before. More examples, especially of simple forms, are therefore given here so that other 


explanations oan be excluded. 
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baram™ Һе twisted [bital he continued] 

daras he studied [dibaf livestock] 

farad he unfolded (a carpet, etc.)  [fisad it went bad] 

faras mare 

garar MAITOWS [gitan he set out #] 

jaraf he ground meal for jarish  [jisar he was bold] 

karab pulvinus of the palm leaf [kitab he wrote] 

sarah he set out [sibah he bathed] 

garax he cried out [gibay he dyed] 

tarak he left [tibag he followed] 

[arat side 

tarah he threw down [tifah ` it (m.) floated] 

warad he went down to water at  [wifar he sawed] 
the watering time 

жатар he sowed 

farat he get a condition [fibar he measured without- 

stretched fingers] 

fara(a) he bought [fiba(a) ^to mount (of a bull] 

baraad cool weather in summer . 

jaraab small leather bag 

darab he beat [difar he conquered] 

Barad he kept (food, money) to  [6ïbat he stood firm] 
himself 


(b) More complex forms *4 
(bizar), bzarat it (f.) was bitter (egg-plant) 
(bajar), hjarat she locked up 
(Jisar), jsarat She was courageous 
(kisar), ksarat she broke 
(nidar), пбага{ she looked 
(ni8ar), nOarat she poured out [nfidat she asked] 
(gibar), gbarat she waited 
(timar), tmarat she jumped 
(wifar), wfaraw ^ they sawed 
(Sikar), dkarat she mentioned 
zammarat she was cheerful Contrast: 

darribat she spoilt (a child or servant) 

?a8marat it (f.) ripened 
tigaddarat she was prominent 

31 a does not occur after r unless there is another effective factor. Thus the 3 f.s. of these 
verbs is brimat, drisat, fridat, jrifat, fritat, eto., but srahat, graxat, in which the guttural 
is the effective factor. 

33 Less exact comparative examples like this show only that the occurrence of the 8 is not 
dependent on the preceding consonant. 


m Good comparative examples are not available except in a few instances. Bracketed forms 
are added for interest. 
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tidajjarat she got annoyed 
ibtara(a) he waited for 
xfara 35 partners Contrast : 
Jrika partners 

gaara 25 neighbours 

(iv) Following 1 

(a) Simple verbal and nominal forms 
balad town 
dalak he rubbed 
talag he split [fitag he tore, split] 
jalab he brought 
jalad whip [Jisad body] 
kalaam gpeech 
mala(a) he filled [mifa(a) he went] 
salaam peace 
salab he plundered [sibab cause] 
salag salügs dogs 
galax he skinned [gibay he dyed] 
tala(a) he followed 
(alaz he set off [titah it floated] 
walad boy 
falag he split (wood) 
баја? he went off [6ibah he killed] 
dalam he oppressed. | [ёуағ һе lay beside] 
Oalaad three (m.) 
Oalam he split 
(b) More complex forms *° 

(figal), fgalaw they went apart from 
(gigal), ggalaw they mowed [ggibaw they slaughtered for sale] 
(hagal), hgalat it happened (f.) {hgidat she mowed] 
(nital), ntalat she stole 
(nizal), nzalat she went down 


(rigal), rgalat ghe shook 
(simal), gmalat ^ she stood firm 


baddalat she exchanged 

kammalat she finished 

wakkalaw they made (someone) agent 
cazsalaw they closed up (shop) 
talabbas he got dressed 

ingalab it (m.) got turned over 


зь Vir. plurals corresponding to Classical Arabic fugalaa? pattern. 


36 See note 24. 
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(v) Following n 
(a) Simple verbal and nominal forms 
bana(a) he built 
ganag he hunted 
janaab (your) honour (lit.) 
шалар he withheld 
sanad document: he leaned (against) ?7 
sana(a) he irrigated 
sanaam hump of camel 
tanak tins (coll.) 
tana(a) he waited for 
zana(a) he committed adultery 
danab tail 
Өвпа(а) Һе folded 


(b) More сотріех forms 


(ritan), r(anat 


she spoke gibberish 


(sikan), skanat she lived (in) 
(wizan), wzanat ^ she weighed 
(xazan) xzanaw they stored 


?addanaw they announced the time 
of prayer 
naffanaw they aimed 
sammanaw they fattened up 
tizayyanat she beautified herself 
tanaatahaw they confronted one another 
(vi) Following w 


[bida(a) 
[gibad 


[mizah 


[siba(a) 


[tsitab 


[rbifat 
[skitat 


he began] 
he grasped] 


he joked] 


he plundered] 


camel-saddle] 


she tied] 

she fell silent] 
she marked] 
they defeated] 


This is & case for which examples are more limited. The following are 
representative, however. 
(a) Simple verbal and nominal forms 


lawa(a) 
nawa(a) 
gawa(a) 
tsawa(a) 
tawa(a) 
jawaab 
dawa(a) 


he twisted 

he intended 

it barked (m.) 

he branded 

he folded 

response 

it (m.) faded (flower) 


(b) More complez forms 


tawakkal 


he relied 


tawammar (rala) he became amir (over) 


tawannas 


he was diverted, amused 


[liga(a) 


[siba(a) 


he found] 


he plundered] 


17 The use of ganad as a verb is rare. In Mr. Wuhaibi's speech the verb is sinad, not sanad. 
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The occurrence of a in other phonetic conditions 

Up to this point the examples have been confined to illustrate the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of a in open syllable where the vowel following syllable is 
а ог aa. 

It can be now stated briefly that a occurs, in the conditions described, before 
a syllable whose vowel is ee or oo. Thus: 


fareet, iftareet І bought [mifeet I went] 
dareet I knew [ligeet I found] 
rageet І tended (flocks) 

Similarly : 

bayook they wanted you 

Óbahook they have killed you 

ktalook they have beaten you 


a also occurs in open syllables in forms the following syllable of which 
contains ii, uu, or u but only where tbe initial consonant of the open syllable is 
a guttural.2® Thus: 


yariib strange but giylir small 

xasiis bad (person) but bixiil mean 

zasiib palm leaf but biglid far 

hariim women but giljil) true 

hajiin camel of mixed blood but bihiim dull (person) 
Similarly 

byatuh she wanted him but óbihuh he killed him 


"Contrast:  lgituh she found him 
taxxatuh she hit him (m.) 
baaratuh she sold it (m.) Contrast:  faafituh she saw him 
yayuur?? jealous 
yabuug evening draught of milk 


xaluuf she-camel whose young but bixuur incense 
have been taken away 
hasuud envious but sihuur meal before dawn 
in Ramadan 


In no phonetic circumstances does a occur in open syllable before a closed 
syllable whose vowel із 130% Thus: 


(a) Verbs 
yidib he got angry 
titis he became thirsty 
tigib he got tired 
иша he bore witness 


за Other than hamza. Compare Exceptions (i), p. 13. 

зә Forms of this pattern are rare, however. 

30 Where the i of the following syllable is phonologically ii, however, there is a difference 
of treatment corresponding to grammatical category. Thus xifii ‘it was unknown’ (~ хайуа) 
but xafii ‘hidden, obscure’ (~ xafiyyun). 
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ginig he was satisfied with 
gilim he was safe 
tsirth he hated 


riwi(i) his thirst was slaked 
yiftiyil he works 


(b) Nouns 
grigih MAITOW 
bgirih cow 
sbilih ear of corn 


The historical a of verbs of the firil type does recur in closed syllables, 
however, irrespective of phonetic context, as e.g. garfat ‘she knew’, farbat 
‘she drank’; ratsbat ‘she mounted ’, ratsbah * he mounted it (£). 


The occurrence of two determinants 
In many instances forms occur in which either of two factors is sufficient 
to account for the occurrence of a in open syllable. Thus : 
?ахаб he took 
banad he danced (a local kind of dance) 
xaram he pierced 
xaraz beads (coll.) 


xaraab таш 

tawa(a) 16 howled (wolf) 
hanats chin 

Suffixation 


Suffixation introduces no elements not already discussed, but since the 
addition of an extra final syllable radically affects syllabication, it seems 
desirable to set out typical examples for ease of reference. 

(i) Personal suffixes with verbs 

The examples chosen are misak ‘ to grasp’ and kital ‘to beat’, in the 

latter of which a can occur in open syllable in the circumstances defined above. 


misak msikat kital ktalaít 
3 m.s. msikuh msiktuh ktiluh ktiltuh 
З f.s. msikah msiktah ktalah ktiltah 
2 m.s. msakk msikak ktalk ktalak 
2 f.s. msakts msikats ktalts ktalats 
los. msikan msiktan ktalan ktiltan 
3 m.pl. misakhum msikathum kitalhum ktalathum 
3 f.pL misakhin msikathin kitalhin ktalathin 
2 m.pl. misakkum msikakkum kitalkum ktalakkum 
2 f.pl. inisakkin . msikakkin kitalkin ktalakkin 
1 е.р]. misakna msikatna ' kitalna ktalatna 


It wil be noted that where there is assimilation, viz. with the suffixes of 
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‘- the 2nd person, the resulting gemination. stands only when it is not in final 
position.?t 
(ii) Personal suffixes with nouns 
yanam sheep jimal camel bgirih cow rajnih chickens 


3 m.s. ynimuh jmiluh bgirtuh rajnituh 
3 £s. ynimah jmalah bgirtah rajnitah 
2 m.s. yanamk jmalk bgarak rajnak 
2 f.s. yanamits jmalts bgarats rajnats 
1 cs. nimi jmili . bgirti rajniti 
8 m.pl. yanamhum jimalhum bgarathum rajnathum 
3 £pl. yanamhin etc. etc. etc. 
2 m.pl. yanamkum 
2 f.pl. yanamkin 
1 c.pl. yanamna 
(ш) Personal suffixes with prepositions 

Compare the following : 
3 m.s. miruh with him 3 m.pl. marhum 
3 f.s. mazah with her 8 fpL marhin 
2 m.s. mizik with you 2 m.pl. markum 
2 f.s. mirits etc. 2 f.pL markin 
l o.8. miri l c.pl. magna 
Exceptions 


There are some exceptions to the general rules discussed above. 

(i) Initial hamza is weak and is subject to elision in certain positions. Thus 
w-akal ‘and he ate’ and not *wi-?akal. 

In many roots Cl. Arabic initial hamza has been replaced by w, as e.g. wimar 
‘he ordered ', wannas ‘ he amused ', wisar, wassar ' he tied up’, etc. 

There is moreover a difference in the syllabication of forms of the pattern 
CVCaC (corresponding to the Cl. Arabic (pausal) pattern CaCaC), relating to 
grammatical category. Thus ?akal ‘he ate’ but ?0аг (iðar ?) ‘trace’, and 
?isad ' lion '.?* 

Compare also ?imaan ‘safety, safe-conduct ?. 

In nouns of the pattern CVCiiC it has been seen (cf. supra) that forms with 
an initial guttural are of the pattern CaCiiC. Forms with initial hamza, however, 
are of the pattern CiCüC, as e.g. ?ixiir (ixiir ?) ‘last prayer of the days 

Compare also with these last examples : 
tibuuy ‘my father’ and ?ixuuy ‘ my brother’. 

(ii) In certain definable types of form, a occurs in an open syllable, 
irrespeotive of phonetio context. 


31 Tn the dialect of al-Khabra this is apparently not во. 
за The only exception is ?abad ‘ever’, but the total of non-literary examples of the 
occurrence of initial hamza is very small. 
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(a) Forms of the 2 f.s., 3 m.pl. and f.pl., and 2 m.pl. and f.pl. in the imperfect ~ 
tense of the simple verb have the optional variants shown below, the first of 
which is the preferred type of variant : 


(а) (b) 


takitbiin taktibiin you (f.8.) write 
yakitbum yaktibuun they (m.pl.) write 
yakitbin yaktibin they (f.pl.) write, etc. 


Thus where a occurs in closed syllable in forms of type (b), it also occurs 
in open syllable in forms of type (a). This suggests that forms of type (а) came 
into general use after the sound change under discussion had taken place. 

(b) In the Nejdi dialects, syllables of the structure CGa- (where G represents 
а guttural consonant) occur to the exclusion of syllables of the structure CaG-.38 

Thus in the dialect of ‘Anaiza, nxalih ‘ palm tree’, ngajih ‘ she-goat’, 
gralih ?* ‘kid’, ghawih ‘ coffee, etc. Since the vowel of the following syllable 
is i, forms such as *nxilih, *nygijih, ete., might be expected in such cases. 

However, such forms do not occur and it seems reasonable. therefore to 
assume that the change in the syllable structure of such forms took place after 
the sound change by which a > i under the conditions described above. 

(с) In forms like badu ‘ Bedouins’ and dabi ‘gazelle’, a occurs in open 
syllable, but it may be that such forms would be better represented from a 
phonological point of view as badw, and aby respectively. 

(d) a also occurs in an open syllable in yabi(i) the imperfect of the verb 
baya(a) “he wanted’. Here again it may be reasonably supposed that the 
change yabyi(i) > yabi(i) took place later than the change a> i. This is the 
more likely, in this case and for the other cases discussed under (ii) above, 
since on comparative grounds it would seem that the change a > i under the 
conditions discussed above is a relatively old feature of a large group of 
dialects. 


Implications for comparative studies 

The phonological features discussed in the preceding pages hold, by and 
large, for the Shammari, ‘Anazi, and Mesopotamian dialects and for at least 
one Cyrenaican dialect. 

It is, for example, clear from the examples given by Hess 95 for ‘Utaibi 
that this dialect is similar in regard to this feature to the dialect of ‘Anaiza. 
To take only forms of the pattern faral/firal, he gives: nijar, nizal, gifar, 
tarab (p. 59), gitan, gtanaw, hamal, hmalaw (р. 60), sifa(a), hadar, faraf (р. 61), 
nifar (p. 63), bigan, mutar, gimar, hafar, maras, karab (p. 64), &ifaf, xafag 
(p. 66), etc. S 

Cantineau in his most useful ‘ Études sur quelques parlers de nomades 


33 For a fuller statement cf. the author's article BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1964, 80 ff. 
% But in Mr. Wuhaibi's speech gixlih. 
*5 Von den Bedusnen des inneren. Arabiens, Zürich, Leipzig, 1938. 
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arabes d'Orient” gives examples from a large number of ‘Anazi, Shammari, 
and Syro-Mesopotamian dialects which show substantially the same charac- 
teristics in regard to the occurrence of a or i in open syllable, although he has 
insufficient examples from any one dialect to make a general statement. 

It is interesting that Socin 3% earlier did note that the faral and firal 
patterns seemed to be conditioned variants, though not all the examples given 
are correct. 

In the dialects of the eastern Arabian littoral?" the same general principle 
applies as in the dialect of ‘Anaiza, namely that i occurs to the exclusion of a 
in non-final open syllables except in certain phonetic contexts.9 Thus the 
3 m.s. of the perfect tense of the simple verb is of the pattern exemplified by 
kitab, and the 3 f.s. and 3 c.pl. ktibat and ktibaw respectively.?? 

These dialects differ from the ‘Anaiza dialect, however, in that a does not 
occur regularly in open syllable in the contiguity of the gutturals and before 
l, n, and r in the circumstances specified above. 

Thus in the K(uwaiti) Q(atari), and D(ubai) dialects hasab ‘he thought; 
counted ’, but KD halab, Q balab/hilab ‘he milked’: KQ sa?al, D si?al ‘ he 
asked’: KD malaff, Q milatf ‘he betrothed ; became betrothed’: К manag, 
QD minaz ‘he held back’: K taras/tiras, D taras, Q tiras ‘ he filled’. 

Compare also К fhamat/fhimat, QD fhimat ‘she understood’, KQ jhalat 
‘she did not know’: KQ tbaxat, D tbixat ‘she cooked’: КОР gbalat 4° 
‘she accepted’: K skanat/skinat, QD skinat ‘she lived (in)': KQD kbarat 
“it (f.) grew large’. 

In the more complex forms i tends to occur in open syllables in all phonetic 
contexts, as e.g. KQ tgaalihaw ‘they made peace’, KDQ inhibas ‘he was 
imprisoned ', but compare К iftayal, QD iftayal/iftiyal ‘he worked’, К ixtalat/ 
ixtilat, Q ixtilaf ‘it differed ’. 

Despite the irregularity of the occurrence of a in phonetic contexts involving 
the gutturals and the consonants 1, n, г a sufficiently large number of examples 
occurs in each of the dialects examined to suggest that at an earlier date the 
position in these dialects was the same as described for the ‘Anaiza dialect, 
and that the deviations are best explained in terms of a more recent tendency 
for i to occur in open non-final syllables in all phonetic circumstances. 

In the Baghdadi dialect the change which seems now to be taking place in 
the eastern Arabian dialects has already taken place in the simple verb, so that 
with the exception of the verbs initial hamza, only the pattern figal occurs, 


36 op. oit., xir, 150. 

?' I recently had the opportunity of checking the position in Kuwaiti with Mr. Sulaiman 
Kalandär (in London) and with Mr. Ahmad b. Hasan in Qatar, and Mr. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Hafiz 
in Dubai. 

38 Neglecting, of course, the pan-Arabic koiné forms which occur во commonly as to make 
it next to impossible to esteblish the facts from within these dialecte. 

3° Less commonly in Kuwaiti and Qatari and more frequently in the Dubai dialect kitbat 
and kitbaw. 

4 Q also yhilat. 

“1 I hope to set out the results of these inquiries more fully at а later date. 
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irrespective of phonetic context, as e.g. giraf, xifab, filab, tirak, etc. Similarly 
in more complex verbal forms i occurs in open syllable in the contiguity of the 
gutturals and before 1, n, г, as e.g. xtilaf, rtiraf, ftiham: baddilat (or badlat), 
stahsinat, starmilat. 

However, in nouns of the pattern fagal/figal this regularization process has 
been much less complete, so that beside e.g. simatf ‘fish’, we find examples 
which do seem to reflect the effect of the gutturals and the consonants 1, п, r. 
Thus 43: 

tarab, bayal, yarag, gaxal 
yada, xafar, raga 
. farah, jarag, walad, malal, etc. 

It must be clearly stated, however, that this hypothesis still leaves many 
forms such as watad, nafar, xifab, etc., unexplained. Nevertheless it does throw 
some light on the problem. 

The southern Iraqi dialect examined by Meiszner * is nearer to Kuwaiti 
than to Baghdadi in respect of this feature. Cf. for example from his glossary 
such examples as : 
barad, barak, barag, balay, balaa, banaa, taras, tagab, tanaa, jarah, jaraa, jagal, 
habal. 

Again, however, this dialect shows deviations of the kind which occur in 
Kuwaiti, with hisab, hilaf, dihan, silam, fuxan, yimaz, etc. 

There are also some examples which cannot be reconciled with the general 
thesis put forward here (such as badag, rabat, sabab, yabas, etc.) but the 
proportion involved is relatively small. 

The description of a Jebel Bedouin dialect of Cyrenaica by Т. Е. Mitchell *5 
shows this dialect to be the same as that of 'Anaiza in that i occurs to the 
exclusion of a in open syllables. The only exception in this dialect would seem 
to be those cases where the vowel of the open syllable is preceded by a 
guttural 4 and the presence of 1, п, г, or w in a following syllable has apparently 
no effect. 

The existence of this feature in a dialect so long removed from the Arabian 
peninsula is, however, a fact of the greatest interest and one which demonstrates 

. that the phonological change involved is one of considerable antiquity. 


41 of. H. Blano, op. cit., 40. The occurrence of а in open syllable after hamza is probably old. 
43 cf. Erwin, A short reference grammar оў Iragi Arabic, Washington, D.C., 1963, 150 ff. 

“4 Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq, Leipzig, 1903. 

55 art. cit. 

46 art. cit., 379. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSCRIPTION OF РАНГАУ! 
By D. №. МлсКимли 


The problem of the transcription of Pahlavi, inherently difficult enough, has 
for so long been complicated by factors of personal taste and interest that it 
will probably see many more jubilees. Amid the welter of differing transcrip- 
tions to be found, however, one persistent thread is to be observed, namely that 
of archaism.  Bartholomae's endeavour to reproduce the earliest ' Arsacid 
pronunciation ’ of Pahlavi, that of the third century B.c., has more or less been 
followed by such leading scholars as Salemann, Pagliaro, Bailey, and Nyberg, 
and has had perhaps its most consistent exposition in the ‘ Pahlavi index’ of 
the last-named’s recent Manual.1 

Henning has criticized the inconsistencies of Bartholomae's transcription, ? 
but many of the kind live on, even in the Manual, partly because of the incom- 
plete separation of transcription from transliteration. Only a few examples can 
be given here : 

except after n, where both appear as j (pnc/panÿ, hnc-/hanj-), с generally 

appears for etymological č (hc/hac, swck' /sócak) and ž for Olr. *-}- (’we/dz, 

'cim/a£arm, but initially m'n/jamàn [‘ time’ ?] beside zm’n/zaman) ?—even 

the possible transcriptions being d la parthe and irreconcilable with N YSH/ 

zan, "wotn' /ózatan, ‘paotn'/apazütan [| cf. OP abiy/Jaw], pylwc/peróz, ete., 

à la persane ; 

similarly ks/kas, ms/mas, wn’s/winds, but nE's/ntkàh ; msst/masist beside 

mhst/mahast ; 

Olr. postvocalic g is kept in bg(n')/bag(än), cygwn/cigôn, but lost without 

trace in nduksytn'/niydsitan, nyd din'/niyaysin ; 

similarly Olr. postvocalic d, 'DYN/adak, and hyper-Persian *prdnd/ 

fradand (beside prend/frazand), but wyd'n/viyan [‘tent’?], hw’dën'/ 

чау ; 

internal contradictions such as pyt’m/paitam [despite the inscriptional (I) 

pig’m and Psalter (у) phw'm-], gltin'/gartiin: what possibility, let alone 

proof, is there that -t- survived unchanged the development of -g- > -y/w/y-, 

or -rt- the change of w- > g- * 

The total impression is always of a mixed language concocted not only arbitrarily 
from different dialects, which is but to exaggerate an existing tendency, but also 
from different stages of the same dialect, or even word—something of a lin- 
guistic monster. Although this is a fair description of the orthography of 

‚ Pahlavi it is hardly necessary for a transcription. If it were done with any 
language other than Pahlavi—sag pis, alz a modest propozital for repraezenting 
anig pronuntiaën af Englis—it would be laughed out of court. 

If the problem of transcription is to be solved with any regard to linguistic 

1 Н. 8. Nyberg, А manual of Pahlavi. 1. Texts, Wiesbaden, 1964. 


1 Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I, IV. Bd., Iranistik, 1, 122. 
з Beo pp. 20-1, nn. 12, 13. 
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principle it is impossible to ignore the conclusion expressed by Henning : * 
‘Such minor objections [to inconsistencies, etc.], which the later adherents of 
the Bartholomaean system of transcription have in part taken into account, do 
not carry serious weight in the face of the basic consideration that, with texts 
written in the sixth or ninth century, but in no case before the beginning of the 
Sasanian period, there is no justification whatever for а “© phonetie transorip- 
ton" which—vain undertaking—attempts to represent their pre-Sasanian 
pronunciation. If one wants to follow the original orthography, then one should 
present it in its entirety ; if one wants to indicate the “ pronunciation ”, one 
should make oneself independent of the orthography and aspire after the form of 
language of the writer of а given text [my italics], but not that of his remote 
ancestors ’. 

This demand for the complete freeing of transcription from the toils of the 
Pahlavi writing system needs only one gloss: what is to be taken as the 
* Sprachform des Verfassers ’, the form of language in the minds of the writers 
of the ninth-century Zoroastrian texts ? Not simply the early New Persian 
(ENP) that they spoke, for it was not just this that they were writing in an 
arohaie script. They evidently wrote having in mind both the grammar and the 
style, if not always the vocabulary, of а language at least аз dead as, say, that 
of King James's Bible is to-day. It is impossible of proof, but by no means 
a far-fetched assumption, that this language was the Middle Persian koiné of the 
early Sasanian empire, the period of Kardér and the Zoroastrian Reformation, 
with the slightest of Parthian admixture in the form of loan-words, and perhaps 
those non-Persian sound developments which continued into New Persian. 
Certainly it is the phonological structure of this état de langue alone that we are 
able to reconstruct with any measure of certainty, thanks mainly to the con- 
temporary Manichaean Persian (MMP, or simply M) and Parthian (Pth.) 
material, written as near phonetically as a Semitic script permits. It is obviously 
this stage of the language which is represented in the Pahl. inscriptions of the 
time when it was still living, the orthographic model for all later ‘ book’ 
Pahlavi (B) however corrupt. In sum, it is a reconstruction of the phonemic 
system of the Middle Persian of, say, А.р. 300 + 50 that offers the most 
linguistically respectable basis for a practical and consistent transcription. 

In the course of his article? defining the characteristics of the two western 
dialects represented in the Manichaean material, Persian and Parthian, Tedesco 
also considered Pahlavi. To rephrase his words: * ‘Pahl. and MMP mostly 
agree, but differ in [a few] points, in which Pahl. joins with Pth. against MMP. 
This coincidence of Pahl. with Pth. is probably the result of the penetration of 
northern elements, as part of the standard language [in Arsacid times], into the 
original Persian, represented by MMP—since Pahl. (in its vocabulary) hardly 
represente an organic transitional dialect... between Persian proper and 

* op. cit., 123. 


5 P. Tedesco, ‘ Dialektologie der westiranischen Turfantexte ', MO, xv, 1021, 184-268. 
5 ibid., 240 f. 
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Parthian '. He proceeds to point out the close connexion between MMP and the 
Pars dialects of to-day. This accords well with the concept of MMP representing 
the ‘purer’ Persian dialect of the Sasanian court, used by Mani himself in 
writing his Sabuhragän, addressed primarily to the king, while Pahl. continues 
the ‘ national’ language, larded with items from other dialects just as NP is. 
The differences between the two forms of MP should not prevent a comparison 
of their phonic systems, emphasizing their similarity, and considering that 
more than 60 years have passed since the first publication of the MMP material 
this seems long overdue. The following is an outline sketch. 


Consonantism 

The attested Olr. languages combined may be assumed to have had the 
following complement of phonetic types, i.e. ignoring nuances of palatalization, 
labialization, ete.” 


p t é k 

b d ] g 

f çs š x h 
B 8 2 5 y 

т n ) 

w r | y 


This provides a convenient starting-point for examining the content of MP, 
which is most directly observable in the M spelling. 

The first obvious casualties are (i) the OP sibilant ç, corresponding to Av 6r, 
and (ii) Olr. 6, of whatever origin, for neither of which is there any distinct 
letter in either of the MP scripts. The former fell together with s, e.g. 

OP gittya- > Pahl. B styk' = MMP sdyg, ENP sidigar ‘ third ° 


¢ ? 


puça- pws pws pusar ‘son 
and the latter became s- initially? and -A- medially,’ e.g. ' 
OP bard- > Bsl :  Msr, NPsa ‘year’ 
*датја- snc- sanj- ‘weigh’ 
дади- І 98Ү = gh gah =‘ place’ 
winabaya- В wws- = wwh- (cf. gunah) ‘ destroy ' 
т For Avestan, у. С. Morgenstierne, NT'S, хп, 1942, 72 ff.; for OP, R. G. Kent, Old Persian, 


§ 59. 
* Initial 0- need not have had the same development as medial -0-, во it is not necessary to 
assume the survival of an OP *sata- beside @ata-, eto., either by ‘ dialect differentiation ' or ‘ chance 
development’, with I. Gerahevitch, 7Р5, 1965, 18, to account for M and NP sad. Nor is his 
postulate (ibid., n. 2) of an ‘ occasional ' Old Persian realization of dental 8 as s, to explain the s- 
of M and NP san/idan, sazi, eto., at all ‘to be expected’. (The s of the Pahl. spellings Ра, g’s, 
nswb’l-, otc., is no more likely to preserve an OP sound than the в for /h/ in such words as 
I'lnomwk*, В ywdd’st.) Sound laws, or trends, may develop slowly, but at least they do во in 
one direction, in & limited channel, and to a definite end. Even if there were the occasional 
‘backwash’ at confluence of channels it could not be expected to survive against the main 
current, still less zigzag into another channel. By the same token, there is no other example of 
initial @w- > h- to support G.’s ingenious etymology (ibid., 15 f.) of MMP Aagj-En- < Av. *@twazga-. 
? See Hibschmann, Persische Studien, $$ 95-100. 
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The phonemic status in MP of most of the remaining consonants can rapidly 
be established from such oppositions as the following : 
p:b:f:m:w 
Pahl. B р = MMP p’d ‘protected’ : у btY = M pd ‘may it be’ : B mi 
= М та ‘mother’ : p w't* =M wd ‘wind’. B prc [tráz] (< *fraë-, NP 
faraz) : M. br'z- ‘shine’ (< braza-, NP Мий). B °p —M'b [ab] ‘ water’ : 
BM эр [287] ‘ family’ : BM љт ‘name’ : M gw ‘ox’. 
tidis:zin 
Bad = М rr ‘over’: B d = M dr ‘door’: B sl = M sr ‘head’: B nl =M mr 
‘male’. B t'' [tad] ‘spun’: B dt! = M dd ‘ animal’ : M sd ‘ ascended’ : В zt' 
= M zd ‘hit’. ВМ -t ‘ thee’: M pd‘ by ' : M ps ‘then’: B Ac = M c, 'z [az] 
‘from’: Ми “І”. 

C:fisiy 

B cl [фат] ‘means’ : В ywl = M jr ‘ time’ (Kurd. jar). BM сіт ‘eye’: 
В yšn' [jain] (= NP) : M yen (< Pth.). M y'zdh ‘11’: #’2dh ‘16’. 
k:g:x:h 

ВМ km ‘ desire’ : gm ‘step’: B Ул! = M xn ‘house’ : M Pm- ‘ same- ". 
B krt', М куа ‘did’: B gl' = M gyrd ‘round’. B kwd [küy] ‘ street : gwd 
[80у] ‘ball’: М xwy ‘helmet’, but xwy and hwy * left’. 

w:r:l:y 

BM wit ‘ turned’ : уй ‘ worshipped ’. B Ho- [larz-] : M rrz- ‘ tremble”. M wwr- 
‘believe’ : B wl- = M wr- ‘rain’ : B wl- [wäl-] (NP bal-) ‘ grow’: B wd- 
[way-] ‘blow’. : 

It thus appears prima facie that, with the obvious exception of р, the letters 
of the MMP alphabet, b, c, d, g, h (А), j, k (q), l, m, n, p(—mpf)rs&t() w, 
2, y, 2, each represent one phoneme, at least in initial position. There remain to 
be considered the sounds [B, 8, y, %, ]. 

The last of these can be disposed of immediately, since there is no evidence 
in either Pahl. or MMP spelling which enables a decision to be made between 
[5g] and [5] as the MP realization of -ng-. In view of the survival of [ng], 
phonemically /ng/, in NP?° it is possible to assume the same state of affairs in 
Pahl. (MMP, with -n(n)- < -nd-, may well have had simple -9- < -ng-, but it 
cannot be proven.) 

[4] raises the twin problems of whether it survived at all in MP and, if 80, 
how it was written. The z of MMP is unambiguous, e.g. zd, ZMN, zn, ‘2, ти, 
т?п, twz-, all identical with NP spellings, but this is far from the case with 
Pahl. z and c. Since z is used in Pth. inscriptions to represent £ (scarcely 7), e.g. 
z'm- [Zàm-], drwznyp* [dróZanif], bz [84], it is possible to consider this as a 
realization of Pahl. z, e.g. in I zm'n,!* B z/', zn. In medial position, however, 

19 Bee, e.g., G. Lazard, Grammaire du persan contemporain, 5. 

11 Though the very existence of a distinct Parthian orthography, plainly clothing a different 

dialect, should in itself be sufficient to call in question any lingering tendency to assume Parthia- 


nisms on a large scale in the * non-Parthian ? Pahlavi. 
12 Tn either case (z- for z- or Z-), it is clear that no *?m'n was ever written in Pahl.; indeed no 
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Pahl. almost always has the letter c for etymological č and }, with at least 
а suggestion of independence from the Pth. use of the script. 

Pazend, with its fairly regular use of 2 medially for the Pahl. letter c, e.g. 
o£, roë, атй (but also arzá), drôkan, gumat-, also suggests the working of the Pth. 
sound-law, but this is contradicted by the initial of zamá,!? zad, zan‘, and shown 
to be a purely mechanical representation (of z- by z-, -с- by --) by such im- 
possible transcriptions as 0% < 'e < àes-, dëat < "c't < dzata-, bakaa < bck 
« bazda-ka-. The occurrence of pseudo-historic -c- for 2 already in the early 
Sasanian inscriptions, e.g. I'c't, БСУ, pylwc- (beside pyrwzY), welk, wr'c (against 
the Greek transcription Go(u)raz), and later plendyn, and the lack of evidence 
to the contrary, are enough to support the inference that Pahl. shared with 
MMP the normal development of J generally and č medially to 2,1% represented 
by 2 (2) initially and c or 2 medially. 

In other words, z represented only z, c only č initially and z medially, except 
for the rare -č- < --, e.g. B *mle’pwk, рсуп (cf. Arm. patéen), such ‘learned ? 
spellings as В cyw (better yyw) [fiw] for Av. јтоуа-, west [watast] for Av. 
vaëas.taÿts-, and perhaps in the group -nc. There is nothing to show whether 
Pahl. nc < nč, n] represents Persian [nz, *ndz] or Parthian [nZ, nj]. As with ng, 
both the simplest and the most likely way out of the ambiguity is to assume 
that NP continues the Pahl. usage, i.e. ‘ non-Persian ° /-n}/. 

What of other ways in which [#] might have been represented in MP script ? 
Already OP j was ambivalent, equatable with Av. } in jiva- but voiced š in n$j-. 
The same is true of MMP 5, which presumably preserved the value [Z] (as in 
Pth.) in the words ywjdhr (В ywid’sl, Av. yaotdabra-), dujdyn (B dwidyn, Av. 
duëédaëna-), jg k’ nyy (B "gl nyh), and in ‘spqj, mgj < -azg-, but represented [f] 
initially, e.g. in 

OP *yatuka- > Bytwk' =Mj’dwg, ENP jadi ‘ sorcery’ 
*yuta- уюй! = jd fud ‘separate’ 

From these examples alone, however, it is possible to consider the [#] in 
contact with a voiced plosive as an allophone of either /&/ or /j/. Consideration 
of a Pth. loan-word such as Awjstg, presumably still with intervocalic j for [2] 
(and not [j] as in later NP zofaste), alters the picture. /&/, maintained between 
vowels (e.g. М hwëg, h3’gyrd) can no longer claim [#] and /j/ is left—letter and 
phoneme—as [f] initially and [Žž] everywhere medially. The line may be breached 
from within MMP, however, by the verb ‘to chew’: В унт = M jwwdn 


letter j over really existed, only в historio or pseudo-historic y (e.g. y'n = Jan). The spelling with 
a seoming y- must be zm'n, with a shrunken z. In view of this it is more than likely that non- 
Persian z- was also intended, rather than Pers. d-, both in those words with alternative spellings 
(zmyk' = zmyk') and those without (гт), of. M zmyg but dmystn, NP zamestan. 

13 Also Jamá ; see previous note. 

14 The pseudo-historio c in Pahl. also indicates that the post-vocalio с of contemporary MMP 
spelling was at least archaistio, if not already historic. A similar case of a sound change developing 
at about this time is presented by postvocalio f > h. While M has -f in "Iwp, kwp, and similarly 
I kw!’ pY, kwpd'l*, B has both kwp, kwl’pk (the ‘ cap’, i.e. calyx of a date, Bn, 2.122) and 'iwh, 
and ENP aluh, koh, and kulah. 
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could be [Züdan] < Муй, on the analogy of [Sudan] < 4/éyu. NP has jav- 
beside Jäv- (a non-Persian form with -w- preserved < *Jyawaya-) ‘chew’ and 
žāž- (< *z/Zai- < *{Gjyaw-) ‘chew the cud’, and žāv- said to have both 
meanings, giving no firm support to either [Z-] or [j-] for MP. The admission of 
a distinct phoneme /Z/ thus still depends on a single uncertain example. 

В, 8, and у can be considered together. It must first be noted that even when 
b, d, g linger in Pahl. spelling they do not normally represent [B, 8, y], 15 as 
MMP shows, e.g. B ’whi = М "wy, gwb- = gw-, p dy = py, dl = т, судит 
= сушп, dlwb ( < drauga-) = drw, nydwhi- (< nigauda-) = nywi-. The evidence 
of MP medial /b, d, g/ < OP /p, t, k/ proceeding to [B, 8, y] at a later stage 18 
is insufficient to establish the date of the process. Nor does it entail any change 
in the phonemic structure of MP if all postvocalic /b, d, g/ become fricatives. 
Even the coincidence of the preverbs apa, wpa, and abi in В *р- = М 'ф- before 
voiced and "p- before unvoiced consonants,17 except for abi > B’w- = М wy- 
before si, #118 involves no other phonemes than /b, £, w/. Survivals of Olr. 
b, d, g ~£, 8, y, as in B 'p/bl > NP abr, B вірі = M ‘stbr > NP setabr, B gt! 
= Av. дада-, and even MMP ’gr’w, dgr (later dyr), Sgr, tygr, come within the 
same category. When early NP offers such conflicting evidence as, e.g. ab- and 
afrēšum, aB-, au-, and afgandan,!® there is no profit in speculating on the 
phonetic value of MP medial b. Both /b/ and /d/ will serve in all contexts, if 
the possibility of their being fricatives after vowels is allowed. 

The case of у is different to the extent that it seems to hang on grimly in 
certain cases and is even represented by a special sign, a tailed Ё, in a few Pahl. 
words, e.g. уйуу (Av. ayrya-), myy (Av. maéya-, ENP may), wzy (Av. vazaya-, 
NP vazay). In view of ite survival in NP, e.g. B b’g > Бау (against MMP Бо, cf. 
В hmb’g [not -b’y], М hmb’w ‘ partner’), lwkn > rouyan (MMP rwyyn; the 
NP -ou- is exceptional), and its appearance in initial position in B glnytn, etc. 
(cf. NP yorridan ‘ thunder’), it must be accorded а place among the phonemes 
of Pahlavi, with all the difficulties this entails. Thus MMP, with no evident /y/, 
has /dagr, sagr, Éagr, tigr, wigräs-/, ete. (soon to pass to /dër, tir/, ete.), while 
the same words in Pahl., В dgl, tgl, etc., could as well be /dayr, tiyr/.30 We 
are faced with the choice either of treating Pahl. as а composite but unified 
language, with a phonemic complement necessarily quite distinct from that of 
‘simpler’ dialects, or of regarding departures from the MMP standard as 
occasional, even artificial, importations of ‘learned’ or loaned words. The 
relative infrequency of the exceptional [y]'s makes it practical to take the latter 

15 Beo Nyberg, Dr. J. M. Unvala memorial volume, р. 100, n. 2, where b, d, g > В, 5, y applies 
to Or. b, d, g, while p, t, k remain unchanged ! 

16 e.g. В 'py, pdt! = M by, nbyst > ENP Ь/8ё, nib/Bist (Lazard, La langue des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose persane, p. 137, n. 8), B wil- = M wdr- > ENP gusar-, B gwk'dy = M gug'y 
> *guyüy > ENP guvä(h). 

1 e.g. apa, В?рЁн- = M 'bgn-; upa, B 'plyšwm = M "brydwm, B 'pf£l-; abi, B эргим = M 
"bewn, BM 'pswn. 

18 o.g. B "ust, "ойр = M 'wyst'd, wykt. 

19 Lazard, Langue... persane, p. 140, 8 12 ff. 

*? Pahl. pigl- = M pdyr- [padir-] is a different case, with early -ir- < *-iyir- < *patigrbya-. 
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course. The close relationship between the two languages is emphasized by 
considering [y] as an allophone of /g/ wherever possible (i.e. where MMP shows 
it to be organic), even in Pahl., and using /y/ only in the exceptional cases. 

To summarize, we have for MP a hypothetical phonemic system (consonants) 
as follows, within which to transcribe : 


р i é k 

b d j g 

f 8 š z h 
2 (2) y 

m n 

ш tl y 


# being of negligible status and у ' non-Persian '. None of the many peculiar 
phonetic developments of consonant groups in Zoroastrian MP (e.g. -rt- > -Al-, 
as in І ешт, В "Мт > M ’hlmwg /ahlomôy/ * heretic’) or MMP (e.g. 
-Dw- > -w-, В *-hw-, as in B nswb’l-, M nyzw'r- ‘ hasten ") appears to require 
any extension of the inventory. 


Vocalism 
In addition to preserving the Olr. vowels /à, 1, й/, 
OP pati > BPWN=Mopd [pad], ENP pa- ‘in’ 


piä pyt = руй [pid] pidar ‘ father’ 
puça- pws = pws [pus] pusar * son.’ 
data- dt = dd dad ‘gave’ 
*dita- ау” = dyd did ‘важ’ 
düra- dul = dur айт ‘far’ 


and converting the short diphthongs /ai, au/ to the majhül vowels /é, б/ 
respectively, 

OP awa- I'yo =M’yw [sw] ENP ‘one ? 

raučah- | Blwe =  rwz [тб?] roz ‘day’ 

MMP also had the short vowels [e, о]. Bartholomae recognized this immediately 
from the Man. orthography,?! though in most cases on false grounds, which may 
account for the fact that he does not always appear to have drawn any con- 
clusion from a comparison with the orthography of Pahlavi. The vowels [e, о], 
attested by spellings with y, w which cannot represent ё, f, or б, й, respectively, 
appear to have arisen in the following circumstances : 
е<а 

(1) before n, nd (< Olr. nd, nt), e.g. М b(y}n- [benn-] < banda-, -’w(y}nd 
< -ävant- (v. Henning, BBB, p. 53 on 485) : 

(ii) before a sibilant, e.g. d'dy-, m’nyst’n [däde-, mänestän] ‘judgement, 
dwelling? < *-a-stána-, whence [dame-, bóyestàn] ‘winter, garden’ ; #? 
"wbyst [obest] ‘ fallen’ < -pasta- ; "whrmyzd [-mezd] < mazda-; n(y)s À [пева] 

31 Zum aliir. Worterbuch, p. 36, Exours $ 14, ‘ Aber nicht nur i und u, sondern auch kurzes 


e und o wird durch Jod und Waw gar nicht selten dargestellt '. 
11 Despite OP *dam-, baudi- (Av. zam-, baoëi-), cf. Arm. burastan. 
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‘corpse’ < masu-; also before h < 5%? in b&yhk [bišehk] * doctor’ < #8}, 
cf. Av. baë$aza.koë-, nmyhk [namehk] ‘ salt’ < *namaSka- (v. Henning, Sogdica, 
8) : 

(ш) under the influence of $, y in the following syllable, e.g. "hrmyn, 
dwém(y)n [-men] < Av. matnyu-; m(y)rd [merd] ‘man’ OP martiya-; -byd 
[-bed] (cf. Arm. -pet) < -patt-; why, later wyh [weh] (cf. Arm. veh) ‘ better’ 
< vahyah-, mhy > myh [meh] ‘ greater’ < *ma6yah- ; dyh [deh] ‘ province’ 
< dahyu-. 

"z(y)nd ‘ story ’, przynd * child’, wzynd ‘ damage ’, with [-zend] < -zanti- and 
-Janti-, come under both (i) and (iii). 
o<a 

(iv) or arising spontaneously, in contact with a labial consonant, e.g. Башт, 
etc. [-dom] < -tama-; pnzwm, etc. [-om] < -ama- ; bwndg [bowandag] (cf. 
Arm. bovandak) ‘ complete? < bawa- ; hwmbwy- [homboy-] ‘smell’ < kam- ; 
mwrwryd [morwärid] ‘pearl’ < margarit- ; '"bryfwm [abrééom] ‘silk’ 
< *-raišma- : 

(у) as а result of the loss of u, w from a following syllable, mainly 

from -ahwd- > -атш- (as in szwn [saxwan] ' speech’) > -oz, in "юж ‘mind P 
dwé(w)z ‘hell’, prow ‘fortunate’, pswz ‘ answer ’, etc., and ’whrmyzd [Ohr-] 
« ahura-. 
It is debatable whether these vowels [e, о] are to be counted as phonemes. The 
sporadic nature of their appearance in the script is only a minor argument 
against them. А slightly stronger one is provided by their fate in later NP, 
which removed the possibility of establishing minimal pairs. [e] before /h/ 
went on to coincide with the NP phoneme /i > e/ in meh, keh, deh, beh (but 
namak). In nearly all other positions it reverted to /a/, witness NP band-, 
-dvand, past, ahreman, doman, mard, farzand, gozand, and with later rounding 
Hormoz, -bod. The exception is made by the pretonic vowel in the suffix -estan. 
[o], on the other hand, remained in practically all contexts to coincide with 
NP /a > o/, e.g. panjom, abriom, morvarid, bov-, farroz, pasoz, волат, Hormoz. 
The exception of NP dizaz, adapted from Pth. dwjz [doZax] < Av. daoZahva-,*4 
may be due to vowel dissimilation.?5 І 

Evidently [e, o] had only a temporary existence and the difficulty of knowing 
when they occurred, let alone under what conditions, is insurmountable. This 
is not to say that they can be ignored, for there is no lack of examples in Pahl. 

#3 With the loss of d before m, via *-ehm-, there was compensatory lengthening, e.g. M néym 
= ENP nisëm (Pth. nédm), zyym = xém (Pth. adm). 

** ENP also dédax (Lazard, Langue . . . persane, 148), but Arm. дот < dugox = M dwi(w)a. 

?! This contrast of *à7 67a :à 02v may throw light on the distinotion between 
М -yr- and B -r/I- (NP -ar-), but M = B -wr- (ENP -ur-), — -r- in different contexts. Taken in 
conjunction with such Arm. loans as kerp (M kyrb : B Ыр < krpa-) and kert (М kyrd : B kr 
< krta-) as à suffix and in asakert (M AS gyrd : В РЕН), ete., it suggests that the simplest develop- 
ment of -r- was to *-er-, thus MP kerb ‘form’, kerd ‘ made *, haddgerd ‘ disciple ’, ters- (M tyre- : 
В #з-) ‘ fear’, eto., while other factors influenced the shift to -#-, e.g. in kirm ‘worm’ < *krmi-, 


kiši ‘sowed’ < *kEr&ta-, dil ‘heart’ < *drd-, oto. There is no evidence to show whether tho 
labialization -r- > -ur- proceeded via *-or-. 
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orthography of the letters y, w indicating their presence. To transcribe them as 
&, 1, б, d is inadmissible. Examples ате: 
e<a | 
(a) before a sibilant, in B’U(y}#k' = M ryák [areëk], cf. Av. araska-, NP raëk ; 
В sl(y)&k! [sreëk], cf. Av. sraska-, NP sereëk; B klyct = M kryer [kärezär] 
‘ battlefield’ < *kara-tar*na- : 
(b) under the influence of +, y in the following syllable, e.g. 
B kym [kem] ‘less’ < *kambyah- (confused with the positive km [kam] 
< *kam(b)na-) ; 
B myn- = M mn- [men-] ‘ think’ < OP manya-, whence [menidan, шешйп] 
> NP тапеї ‘ disposition ? (not *méntin, with Bartholomae and Nyberg, which 
would have given NP *mineë) ; 
В nkyl- [niger-] < ni-karya-, Av. »/*kar, > NP negar- © observe’ (not *nikir- 
ог *niker-) ; 
B snyh [sneh] < Av. ғпа*04-, > Zor. NP sinih ‘ sword’ (AIW, 1627, s.v.) ; 
y wi(y)- = M w(y)d(y)r- [wider-] < OP vi-tarya-, > NP gozar- ‘ pass’ (not 
*vifir-) ; 28 
В wi(y)st! [widest] < Av. vitasti-, > NP bedast, Kd. bihtst, etc. ‘ span’ ; 
В yyh [eh], LW < Av. Jak, > Zor. NP jeh * whore’ (not *feh). 
oca 
(c) before m, in L'lewmwkY ~ B "himwk, ij 'newmn- ~ I'ncmnY ‘ meeting ’, 
B h(w)m'nk' ‘like’, ’8k(w)mb ‘belly’, t(w)m ' darkness’, -twm ‘-most”, 
hwlm k [hormä] ‘ date’ (< *amräw-) : 
(d) under the influence of и, w in the following syllable, e.g. 
B wordt (or hrw- 1) = М hrod’d [harüdád > hordad] < Av. ha*"rvatüt-, NP 
Xordad ; 
І mgw-, B also mwg- [moy]? < magu-, > NP moy ' Magus’ (rather than MP 
*moy ; ENP móbad < *mowbed, cf. Arm. mogpet, movpet). 
To take account of these vowels it is only possible to compromise and transcribe 
them with such (possibly non-phonemic) symbols as e, o (à, d) where they can be 
shown to have occurred. 


There are cases in which the M and B spellings diverge quite widely, when 
the Man. materialis usually the better guide. For instance, in view of M 977, 
дут < *vydka-, *vyàna- there is no doubt that В gyw'k, s/n are respectively 
archaizing and modernizing spellings of the same words /gyàg, gyàn/ (not 
giyak, jan) ‘ place, soul’. But the Man. material cannot be followed slavishly in 
interpreting Pahl. when the spelling, ideographic or ‘ phonetic ’, is insufficient 
in itself. Many cases have to be decided on a balance of probabilities. For 
example, does B ZK, < OP *àna-, > NP än, conceal a form with ‘ cockney’ 

28 The stems karya-, tarya- were evidently exempt from the normal metathesis -arya- 
> *-ayra- observable in MP éran, &r, mérag, nërüg, eto. 

ат With this word and the two (equally non-Persian) forms B my = Av. maya- and РКВ’ 
= “muy (Kumzàri muy, NP moz) ‘ date palm" /o/ appears to be established by the minimal 
pairs of may : moy : muy, but there is no certainty of a distinction between the last two. 
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ћ- as in Mn? The F(rahang-i) P(ahlawig) transcription ’n' suggests not and, 
for all its lateness and consequent unreliability, it has probability on its side in 
this case. 

Similarly with B "NSW T : М mrdwhm; a comparison of all the forms of the 
second element of the compound, Av. taozman-, Pth. twom, NP tozm, M twhm, 
B twhm and twm, p twmY, OP tau^màa-, shows the weakening of x before m 
(also met in M and Pth. "mA, thm ‘ we, strong’, Pth. dhmg ‘tomb’, against 
the opposite tendency in Pth. jam * wound’ < *Zahm < *Ja6ma-) carried to the 
extreme in B and у twm. It is not surprising, therefore, to find no trace of the 
hin B тот, у mldwm* , the closest forms to NP mardom. On the other hand, 
in connexion with I erd'r, В srd’l, the M ғғ (once s'Ür), Arm. salar,?® and 
NP sälär indicate the true reading, with normal Persian development of *sara- 
dära- > /sālār/ (MMP sarär). *sardär could not survive in MP where -d-, had 
it not combined with -r-, would have become [y], as in M Éhry'r (where the 
Manual has &tr'yd'l/Sahridàr, but e.g. туйт /miyàn for В mdy'n'). A Pth. loan 
*sarbür is unlikely, since the form m’n]s’rd’r [sàrbr] is attested, and there is 
little likelihood of a new compound like NP sar + -dar having appeared early 
enough to account for the inscriptional spelling. 

Since each case has to be judged on its merits an etymological vocabulary 
would be required to do justice to the problem. However, a few more representa- 
tive examples can be considered here and, since a convenient selection is: pro- 
vided by the ideogrammatic spellings listed in the Manual, a critical glance at 
these will kill two birds with one stone. 


'"HCY»/bràt, also Bt: = М brd /bräd/ ‘ brother’; similarly 'B','BYd /pid, 
pidar/ ' father’, ’MÇY), ' MYil /mad, mädar/ ‘ mother’. 

"HRN /an : rather /any/ * other’, with MMP and Pth. "ny, or later /*en/ ; cf. 
"HRN(y)c /ani-z/ (Pth. I'HRN£ /ani-Z/) > NP ni; regarding the final 
+, v. KR’ /har below. 

"НТН /z"ah, ' HTHl/z"har : there is no direct evidence of MP *xwahar (B hw'M 
being ambiguous) М swr, Pth. wz'r?? ‘sister’ are more likely to be 
directly from *z'aharam, cf. Bal. gwahär. The secondary forms with -ar of 
"BY4, °МҮЙ, 'HYü, suggest Pahl. /xwah-ar/ and NP z"ahar could well be 
a later compromise between this and /xwär/. 

HY'/jàn: = М дуп /gyan/ ‘soul’, see above. 

"DYN/adak: = M 'yg /ég/ ‘then’ (rather than *ayg), cf. 'di/adar = М 'yr 


1* Hübschmann, Armenische Grammatik, 235, B.V., already * im Phl. immer sardär geschrieben, 
aber zur Bassanidenzeit salar gesprochen '. 

*» The mention of this word permite a comment on Pth. #x-. The process of Olr. Aw-, х°- 
> the simple w- of certain northern dialects (Zaza, Avromäni, Girani, and proto-Balüël), noted 
by Christensen and quoted by Tedesco, op. oit., 207, is remarkably similar to that of Germanio 
zw- (ТЕ q*-) > OEng. hw- > Mod. Eng. wh- [y] ог [w]. The inversion in the Man. Pth. spelling 
was probably therefore a device, in effect like Eng. wh-, to represent a new sound, viz. devoiced 
[y]. It lends itself to the transcription w*-, thus /wXàr, w*dbeh, w*ak/, oto. [This assumption 
would the more easily explain the Joss of -z-, i.e. of voicelessness, after в voiced consonant in 
dyjw'r (1), pwnw'r (v. Henning, Annali Ist. Orient. Napoli, Sez. Ling., v1, 1965, p. 38, n. 1).] 
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/ет/, hedl/hac-adar = /az-&/ < Av. ada‘rs, but pdk'/padak better /payg/ 
and В mdk' /mayg/ = ENP, < *padika-, *madika- (v. Benveniste, Études 
sur la langue ossète, 18). : 

HDwk' /evak : the B letter marked with a diacritic as d Nyberg reads as ё when- 
ever possible, and often when not, yet prefers to see an ideogram here. HD 
appears occasionally in Pth. inscriptions but not in Persian, which have 
instead the expected 'yw for /ew/, as in I *ywb'lY, B ’ywmuk, 'ywt'k, ete., 
and ’ywk¥ ‘one’ quite unambiguously on coins. The spelling B ’ywk, how- 
ever, though it could correspond to Pth. ‘ywg /éwag/ ‘alone’ in form, does 
not in meaning. It must rather be a historical spelling for /ék/ < *aiv^ka-, 
> NP yak, cf. ndwk'/névak (in fact already I nywk-) = M пук /nék/ 
< natba-ka- : Pth. nyw /néw/ ‘ good’. 

HYMNW&Nystn'/virrôyistan : probably HYMNN-, cf. 1 YHSNN, also from 
an Aram. root with final N. The FP spelling B wlwstn' (only the manuscript 
О whwystn), wlw-yt agrees with M wrwyst, wrw- ‘believe’, ie. /wurraw-/ 
< *wrnaw-, ENP girav-. But the verbal noun В, у whoysn indicates a stem. 
wlwy- (B -ën alone corresponds to М -yšn). The same is true of B ywyën 
‘chewing’ < ywy-. Pahl. thus seems to have -dy- from *-aw-é- in /wurróy-, 
ÿoy-/, cf. ENP göy- ‘say’ < gow-e-. 

'"YMT/kad : rather /kay/ = NP ‘ when ?’. 

НҮТУҮ Хіт /отіап : lapsus calami for 2-, or FP 'n'ytn' read as *’wnyin' ? 
Better B ’nytn' /anidan/, cf. NKurd. dni ' bring’. 

HN'/d, ë: = Муй /éd/ ‘this’, /6/ only in late texts. 

HNHTWNin'/nihätan : *nidátan would be more in keeping with  nyd’t, but 
better /nihàdan/ ‘ put’ with M nyk'd. 

"wbyn! /a-vin(n) : read (W)BDN = М wny- /wany/ ‘ destroyed’ (v. Henning, 
Handbuch, p. 99, n. 1), cf. CKurd. win ~ wun ‘lost, disappeared’, NKurd. 
windä (with -dā early from the antonym шуй = NP hoveydà ‘ visible °). 

WL’ /fratom : a pseudo-ideogram < Arab. awwal". M prtwm ‘ first’, with -t-, 
is also exceptional. 

"МУТ /martóm : /mardôm/ ‘man’, see above. 

'LYK/der : у} Е = M dgr /dagr/ ‘long’, see above. 

[*HML’ /mad : Persepolis inscription only. R. N. Frye's reading (LHM = nan 
(Acta Or., xxx, 1966, 84) is an improvement here. В HS — M my /may/ 
© wine ’.] 

HT/hakar : = Mgr /agar/ ‘if’. 

HTYMWNin'/avaitan : = M ’wyit /*äweët/ ' sealed’. 

[BW /afrás : where, outside РР, xxxi, 2 (variants) ? B "yis = M "pr h /atràh/ 
‘doctrine’; BW ‘ request ’.] 

DBYLWNtn' /najitan : or YD(B)LWN- 1 В пут = M nyydn, n‘ydn /nidan/ 
‘lead’, cf. HYTYWNin' above. 

“ру: M d^ /d&/, Pahl. = NP /tā/ * until’ < yada. 

‘SMH'tn' /ainütan : 1 ‘SMH, у already ‘SMHN. В ’Snwin' = M 'énvd, Pth. 
оӣ, probably /e&nüdan/ ‘ hear’. 
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KHDH/hámist: = М hmys /hammis/, at least as а postposition with 
аг... h° ‘together with’. The confusion with hamist ‘all’ is late, though 
real, and as much to be corrected as HN’ = ë(d) for &(w), ZK = än for any, 
ete. 

KDB'/drog : B dlwb' = М drw /drô(w)/‘ lie’. 

KR Ља: = M hrw /harw/ ‘all’. The few MP words like ahy, any, wany 
harw, marw, murw, with a final post-consonantal semi-vowel, were probably 
realized according to the context like the Arabic words of similar form in 
Kurd., e.g. ‘afw ['afu:-m] but ['Safy-i:], sa'y ['saS1:-m] but ['sa$j-u:]. 

KNY'sn'/nadi-stàn : rather /nay-estan/ * reed-bed ’. 

KZY/has: rather M "hy /ahy/ ‘early’ than Pth. hs. The gloss FP, xxv, 9, 
Paz. h + Pahl. з, may be в corruption of Paz. *he, though the normal Paz. 
spelling is hae, representing later /*eh/ or /*h&/. ahy < OP *^a8yah-, has 
< Or. *hasyah- are probably to be connected with Vedic SaSiyas (for *saé-). 

KLYT/nipäst : in view of Bailey's demonstration that KLYT’ = B de = M 
dyz /diz/*" the treatment of npst as a gloss is as surprising as the insertion 
of a long vowel. B npst /nibast/ means ‘ having lain down’ (e.g. DkM, 
667.8, 755.15), v. SKBHWNin' below, and B np'st (e.g. DEM, 615.9, 19) 
= М nb’st /nibäst/ ‘ having been laid down’ of beings. 

DWHL/apac: = M Бс /abat > abàz/ ' back’, v. MN below. 

LGLH/pàd: = M ру /рёу/ * foot’. 

LWTH/apák, a-pak?: =M ’b’g /abüg/ ‘with’. This is not to deny the 
possibility of a scribe misunderstanding *'p'k /a-päk/ * unclean’ as /abüg/ 
and substituting the ideogram. 

LMYTNtn'/apakandan : = M 'bgnd- /abgandan/ ‘ throw ’. 

M'NH/yam: = Мрт /jäm/‘ goblet’. 

MHSY'/rógn : rather /тбуп/ * oil’, see above. 

MDM/apar : why the ambiguity of В M = Q is less worthy of being resolved 
than, вау, W = * = Ris not clear. Better QDM = M br /abar/ ‘оп’. 

MN/hac: = M'c,'z /а& > az/ ‘from’. 

[ИКЕ /fahàn (= Pahl. Riv., 151.8): read MNWPn = kë-šān.] 

MND'M/cií : = М tys /tis/ ‘thing’. Against the gloss РР, xvi, 3 суќ, good 
Pazend texts have бїз (0 for initial t), the true Persian form (v. Henning, 
Handbuch, 99). 

MEBLWNin'/patigrafian: == М pdyryptn /padiriftan/ ‘receive’, v. p. 22, 
n. 20. 

MT'/deh: = M dyh /deh/ * province ', see above. 

SLY'/vat: = M wd /wad/ ‘bad’, but rightly SLYt/vattar, cf. M wir /wattar/ 
* worse ’. 

SBW/her: = М хуг /xir/‘ matter’, cf. Pth. ‘yr /ir/, Arm. ir, all from *rya-, 
rather than separating MP (*arya-).51 

SKBHW Nin'/safitan : of the many more or less improbable stems seen in the 


39 Zoroastrian problems, р. 152, n. 1. AV, 1,7 KLYT’ npsi = РЕМ, 405.20 do Y npst. 
31 So Bailey, TPS, 1959, 71 f. 
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gloss for this ideogram at FP, xix, 10 (*sat-, Sat-, sáy-, nisäy-, etc.) none 
seems more likely than the ordinary MP verb ‘ to lie down’ В npstn, M nbst 51 
/nibastan/, B npd- /nibay-/,9* cf. NKurd. nivistin, niv- > CKurd. nüstin, 
nū- ‘sleep’, < ni4/pad.?* The rarity of the * phonetic’ spelling in Pahl. is 
an argument for the identification with an ideogram. 

SPYL/véh: = M why /wahy > weh/ * better ’, see above. 

TMH/ànod: = М 'nwh /àno(h)/, or Pers. /*andy/, cf. M "ру /oy/ ‘there’. 


32 Bang and von Gabain, Türkische Turfantexte, тї, 15. 
33 Or npyd- /nib$y-/ < nipafSya-, v. Geiger, WZKM, хт, 1988, 116. 
34 Seo Morgenstierne, Acta Or., т, 1923, 274. 


BIBI SHAHRBANU AND THE LADY OF РАВ$ 
By Mary Boyce 


Interest in the Zoroastrian religion is widespread among scholars, and 
knowledge of Zoroastrian practice has been diligently acquired. The main 
source of information has, however, been the Indian branch of the community ; 
and a number of evidently ancient customs observed in the Persian homeland 
have passed almost, and sometimes indeed entirely, unnoticed in the West. 
Among these is the cult of shrine and pilgrimage, which hardly exists among 
the Parsis, but is a very important element in the lives of Persian Zoroastrians.! 
Each Zoroastrian village in the plain of Yazd has its small shrines to different 
yazatas, most commonly to Mihr, Vahr&m, Sröš, and Aëtäd. These are ordinarily 
known only to the villagers who make their regular devotions there. As well, 
there are five great sanctuaries in the mountains which fringe the Yazdi plain, 
and these are the goal of general pilgrimage for the whole community. So 
deeply are these mountain shrines venerated that one reason I heard given by 
Zoroastrians for their survival in Yazd was that they had been preserved there 
‘for the sake of those in the hills’, that is, to serve these holy places. 

A study of the Zoroastrian cult of these shrines is not without complexity. 
In the observances there the high ethical teachings of Zoroaster are certainly 
not forgotten; but the Yazdis are tenacity itself, and they appear also to 
maintain some of the ritual of the old Iranian religion, practised in Persia 
before the coming of the prophet and reformed by him to a still undetermined 
extent. Together with such rites of unknown antiquity, there exist also certain 
superficial concessions, largely in terminology, made in modern times to Islam, 
to secure a measure of respect for these holy places and save them from 
desecration. 

One such verbal concession is designed to obscure a fundamental difference 
between a Zoroastrian and a Muslim shrine. A cult of the dead existed among 
the heathen Arabs,* and though rejected by Muhammad himself, it persisted 
into Islam, with the grave of a holy man replacing that of a warrior-hero as the 
object of veneration. The typical Shï'a shrine is thus the tomb of a holy person, 
and the great Persian pilgrimages to Mashhad and Qum are visits to sepulchres. 
In addition to major shrines such as these, the land is scattered with minor 
sanctuaries made at the tomb of some humbler holy man, the 4mámzàde or pr. 

The Zoroastrians on the contrary never make a sanctuary of a grave. They 
have a horror of the uncleanness of в corpse, and regard the committal of one 
to earth as sin. Their village shrines, as has been seen, are sacred to incorporeal 

1 The information on which this article is based was gained during a year's study leave from 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1963-4. During most of this time I was the guest of 
Mr. Rustam Noshirvan Belivani, the very able head of the Zoroastrians of the village of 
Sharifabad-i Ardek&n, Yazd, to whom I am deeply indebted for hospitality, friendship, and help 
in countless ways. With Mr. Belivani and mombers of hia family I went to all the major shrines 


mentioned here, as well as to most of the lesser village shrines. 
2 See I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 1, 229 ff. 
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deities, the yazatas who are there invoked ; but to protect them the Zoroastrians 
have prefixed to each dedication the word Par or ‘ Saint ^. Thus one has for 
example Pir-i Mibrized, Pir-i Tir-u-Te&tar; and collectively the shrines are 
known as the pirün. More strikingly still, the shrines of Sró$ are regularly 
dedicated in the Yazdi villages to Khwaja Khedr,? and one in the city of Yazd 
is dedicated to Eliath. Both Khedr and Eliath are Muslim rajal al-ghatb, men 
who never died but who, having drunk the water of immortality, pass between 
this world and the next, as does Sröš, the messenger-god. Because these are 
living pirs, the Zoroastrians could adopt their names without offending principle. 
Conversely, 80 rooted is the cult of the grave among Muslims, that even in their 
shrines to Khwaja Khedr there is to be found a tomb-shaped object.4 If one 
presses an inquiry, those who have thought about it will say that Khedr 
sleeps upon this when he visits the shrine. Others, more confused, simply 
take the object for an actual tomb, a proper and necessary feature of a Muslim 
sanctuary. 

A certain amount of protective assimilation to Muslim practice has thus to 
be allowed for in the dedication of Zoroastrian shrines. This established, let us 
turn to consider the dedication of the major shrines of Yazd. These are in fact 
six in number, since as well as the five * in the hills’, there is one in the desert 
sands just to the east of the city. All are the object of regular annual pilgrimage ; 
and of their antiquity as sacred places there can, I think, be no doubt. On the 
one hand there is the tenaciousness of local tradition, on the other the remoteness 
of the mountain shrines and the ruggedness of the approaches. Until the 
present generation, the journey to each, on donkey-back, was long, tiring, and 
dangerous. That Zoroastrians should maintain ancient and hallowed rites at 
these places is comprehensible. That they should have initiated worship there 
during the difficult days of Islam is harder to accept. 

Yet the story which is now devoutly believed of the foundation of these 
sanctuaries relates to the coming of Islam, and runs as follows. When the last 
Sasanian king, Yazdigird III, was fleeing from the invading Arabs, his family 
took refuge in the desert city of Yazd. Here their pursuers came upon them, 
and the queen and her children were forced to take flight again. The queen 
herself reached only a little way beyond the city walls before weakness overcame 
her, and she sank exhausted. Her children scattered and fled singly into the 
surrounding mountains. The Arab soldiers followed in their tracks. Each 
prince or princess struggled on until he or she was spent. In each case at the 
moment of despair the fugitive uttered a prayer to God, and for each and all of 
them the mountain opened, and they were taken living into the rock as their 


з I owe this explanation of the dedication to Mr. Belivän!, and it was subsequently confirmed 
by Dastur Khodadid Nëryüsangi, the priest of Sharifabad. The more ignorant villagers have 
by now lost sight of the true Zoroastrian dedication behind the protective Muslim one. On 
Khwaja Khedr and Eliath see Encyclopaedia of Islam, first ed., articles by A. J. Wensinck and 
М. Longworth-Dames on ‘ al-Khadir’, ‘ Khwadje Khidr’, and ‘ Ilyàs '. 

4 As for example in the hill-side shrine to Khw&ja Khedr near the city of Kerm&nshüh. 
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pursuers closed upon them. Similarly the earth of the desert had opened to 
receive the queen their mother.’ 

This legend is profoundly апа devoutly believed by the Zoroastrians, for 
whom it holds a deep significance. It is true that Yazdigird TII himself hardly 
bore the stamp of holiness, or even of resolution ; but he was the last representa- 
tive of а long line of kings believed to trace descent from Vistaspa, the first 
ruler on earth to adopt the Zoroastrian religion. As such he had the divine 
grace with him, and the tale of his children's sufferings, lonely, exhausted, and 
afraid, pursued by an alien and pitiless foe, embodies both the community’s 
sorrow for the fate of their kings, and their own deep sadness as a persecuted 
minority, with centuries-old memories of massacre, rape, and forced conversion. 
Moreover, according to the legend Ohrmazd intervened in his mercy to save his 
followers in the very sight of the Arab unbelievers. There is thus faith and hope 
in the legend also. 

To a detached consideration, however, these legends appear naive and 
fairly late fabrications, without historical basis. Yazdigird is known to have 
kept not merely his own family but also his whole enormous court with him 
during his protracted flight ; and it was not until he reached distant Khorasan 
that the Arab armies came up with him. The uniformity of the legends suggests 
moreover their growth through an imitative process. The story in each case is 
said to have been revealed by dream to some chosen person, none having 
survived the original pursuit to tell the tale (except of course the Arab soldiers, 
and they did not choose to do so). In the case of several of the shrines this 
revelation came in recent times, during the course it seems of the late nineteenth 
century. Moreover, only one shrine has a dedication that gives any support to 
the legend, and that is the shrine of Banii-Pars, the ‘ Lady of Pars’. Of the 
other mountain shrines, three appear to be known by place-names (Nüraki, 
Narestän, Hriët), and one is called Pir-i Sabz, the ‘Green Saint’, apparently 
because of the exquisite greenness of this sanctuary, set amid barren limestone 
rocks. The shrine to the queen mother is known as Seti Pir. This sanctuary 
consists of three tiny rock-hewn cells, now well below the level of the shifting 
sands; and the name is popularly etymologized as the ‘ Threefold Saint’ 
(Se-ta Pir), it being said that two attendants were swallowed with the queen 
mother in the earth. 

Not only is the shrine of Bani-Pars the only one whose dedication at all 
bears out the legend; it is also the only one for which the story has details, 
and some touches of realism. The sanctuary is set in the mountains to the 
extreme north-west of the Yazdi plain, not far from Aghdà; and the path of 
the fleeing princess is traced along the plain to a point a little north of the 
present village of Erdinjän, where, faint with thirst, she is said to have begged 
a drink from a peasant. He milked his cow for her, but just as the bowl was 

5 Details of the tradition for each individual shrine are recorded by Jamshid Sorush Sorushian 


in his invaluable book, the Farkang-e Behdinan, ed. Manoochehr Sotoodeh, Tehran, 1956, 204 ff. 
(where material ів also given for the chief shrines of KermAn). 
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full the animal kicked it from his hands, and the pursuit drawing near, the 
princess was forced to go on with parched throat. She turned into the mountains 
(the old pilgrim track is said to follow her steps) and stumbled up a dry river-bed 
strewn with great boulders, until at last she lost hope and uttered her despairing 
cry to God, who opened the rock before her. As she hastened in, a piece of her 
veil was caught by the closing stone; and this fragment of cloth held in the 
rock is said to have been visible up to 100 or 150 years ago, until the piety of 
pilgrims finally wore it away. Old men say their grandparents spoke of having 
seen 16. 

Before we consider this legend further, and the shrine with which it is 
associated, it is necessary to take account of a very similar legend which exists 
about the Muslim shrine of Bibi Shahrbani, far away to the north. This shrine 
is set high on a hill-side looking out over the plain of the old royal city of Ray ; 
and the popular Shi‘a legend attached to it is as follows. One of the daughters 
of Yazdigird III, called Shahrbänü, was captured by the Arabs and taken to 
Madina, where she became the wife of Husayn son of ‘Ali. To him she bore a 
son, ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, who became the fourth Shi‘a Imam. After the 
tragedy of Karbala‘ the Persian princess fled, as Husayn himself had bidden 
her, on her dead husband’s horse, and rode for her life back to Persia, with her 
enemies in hot pursuit. They were close upon her as she drew near Ray, and 
in desperation she tried to call on God; but instead of Yallahu! “О God!’ 
her weary tongue uttered instead Ya huh! ‘O mountain!’, and miraculously 
the mountain opened before her and took her living into its rocks. A piece of 
her veil was caught in the stone and remained an object of veneration for 
centuries. 

What purports to be the historical element in this legend, namely Husayn’s 
royal marriage, is a matter of some importance in Shi‘a tradition, and authority 
for it has been sought in a number of written works. The legend concerning 
the shrine itself has on the whole been either ignored or piously accepted ; 
but fairly recently a Persian scholar, Sayyid Ja‘far Shahidi, has made a 
penetrating study of the tradition as a whole, with special reference to the 
shrine at Ray.’ 

The recorded tradition about the mother of ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin is as 
follows: Ibn Sa‘d (d. д.р. 844) states that ‘ his mother was a slave-girl (umm 
walad) called Ghazäla, who, after Husayn, was married to his client Zuyaid, 
to whom she bore ‘Abdullah ibn Zuyaid '.$ Ibn Qutayba (d. A.D. 889) amplifies 
this slightly : ‘ ‘Ali Asghar son of Husayn is the only person through whom any 
descendants of Husayn survive. It is said that his mother was a Sindi woman 

* A detailed account of this legend of Bani-Pars is given by M. M. Murzban in bis enlarged 
edition of D. Menant’s Les Parsis, entitled The Parsts in India, Bombay, 1917, т, 136-7. 

т Seo his Oeray-i rdéan dar donyä-yi tárik, Tehran, 1333/1954, chapter entitled ‘ Bahs? dar 
bäre-yi Shahrbánü'. I am much indebted to Professor Mojtaba Minovi both for referring me to 
this work and for securing for me, through the kindness of the author, an offprint of the relevant 


chapter. 
5 Tabagät, Leyden, 1904, v, 156. 
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called Suläfa, or it is said Ghazäla, who after Husayn was taken to wife by 
Zubaid, the client of Husayn ibn ‘Ali. She bore to him ‘Abdullah ibn Zubaid, 
who is therefore of the same mother as ‘Ali ibn Husayn ?.9 

The first statement concerning *Ali's royal parentage comes in the work of 
the Shi‘a historian Ya'qübi, writing at about the same time as Ibn Qutayba. 
Ya'qübi states: ‘ Among the sons of Husayn were ‘Ali Akbar . . . whose mother 
was Layla, daughter of Abū Murra b. ‘Urwa b. Mas'üd al-Thaqafi; and ‘Ali 
Asghar, whose mother was Натат, daughter of Yazdigird, whom Husayn used 
to call Ghazäla ?.10 | 

In the Firag al-Shi‘a, attributed to Nawbakhti (first part of the tenth 
century A.D.), it is said that ‘Ali was ' the son of an umm walad, whose name 
was Sulàfa; and before she was made captive she had been called Jehänshäh. 
And she was the daughter of Yazdigird . . . the last of the kings of Persia '.1 

The author of the Ta’rikh-i Qum (composed А.р. 988) states that the mother 
of the Imam ‘Ali, son of Husayn, was ‘ Shahrbanoe, daughter of Yazdigird a 
and that she died in giving birth to “Атла He also gives a second tradition to 
the effect that ‘Ali’s mother was called Salama (MS variant Suläqa), but that 
her name was in fact Jehänshäh, daughter of Yazdigird ; and that her grave is 
to be found beside that of her son’s uncle Hasan at Madīna.!3 

There is thus some persistence of the names Sulafa (Sulàqa) and Ghazäla 
for Al's mother, and agreement that she was a slave by capture; but over 
her identity and subsequent fate the Shi‘a version differs radically from the 
Sunni one recorded by Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Qutayba. There exists, however, an 
interesting and apparently genuinely early Shi‘a tradition which ingeniously 
unites the two. This is recorded by Ibn Babüya (d. А.р. 988) in the ‘Uyun 
akhbär al-Rida, on the authority, through three named intermediaries, of one 
Sahl ibn Qasim Nôëjänï, a Persian contemporary of al-Rida (d. 818). Sahl 
is represented as relating the following story. ‘ Al-Rida said to me in Khorasan : 
"I and you are kinsmen ". I said: “ Amir! what is this kinship?" He 
declared: “ At the time when ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amir ibn Kuraiz conquered 
Khoräsän, he made captive two daughters of Yazdigird, son of Shahriyar, 
king of Persia, and sent those two to ‘Uthmän ibn ‘Аал, ‘Uthman gave one 
to Hasan and the other to Husayn. These two women both died in childbirth. 
The one belonging to Husayn gave birth to ‘Ali ibn Husayn; and ‘Ali was 
looked after by an umm walad of his father’s, and grew up knowing no other 
mother than her. Then he came to know that she was his freedwoman. People 
used to call her his mother and say he had given away his mother in marriage 
(God forbid 1). He only bestowed this woman in marriage in accordance with 
what we have stated. The reason for it was that he had had intercourse with 


* al-Ma'arif, Cairo, 1935, 94. 

1? Ed. Houtema, п, 298; see E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 1, 181. 
п Ed. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931, 48. 

1 Ed. Sayyid Jelälu 'I-Din Tehrani, Tehran, 1313/1934, 195, 196. 

13 ibid., 197. 
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one of his women, and went out to wash, and was met by this mother of his. 
He said to her: ‘If you have any thoughts about this, fear God and tell me’. 
She said ‘ Yes’. Whereupon he gave her in marriage. Certain people said that 
‘Ali ibn Husayn had given away his own mother in marriage ”. 14 

This early Shi‘a tradition actually gives support to the Sunni one which it 
seeks to discredit, since in it the distasteful features of the latter are preserved, 
though an effort is made to explain them away. From these various testimonies 
it would therefore appear that the mother of ‘Ali was in fact an umm walad of 
Husayn’s, of uncertain name and unknown (probably Sindi) parentage; that 
she was married again after Husayn’s death; and that gradually a Shi‘a 
tradition grew up which explained away these unpalatable facts by asserting 
that his true mother was not she, but a Sasanian princess, who, though so 
exalted, died too soon to leave a mark in history. It evidently took time to 
establish a name for this unknown princess, and in these early sources either 
no name is given, or в variety of names, some Arabic, and others, which are 
Persian, not proper names at all, but honorifics. 

The Shi‘a tradition was early elaborated. Thus Kulini (d. A.D. 940) has 
‘Al’s mother brought, not before ‘Uthmän, but before ‘Umar, hated by the 
Shia; ignoring thereby two historical facts, one, that ‘Umar died in 644, 
whereas ‘Ali was not born till 657, the year after "Uthmàn's death; the other, 
that Khoräsän was conquered during the caliphate of ‘Uthmän. According. to 
Kulini, ‘Umar sought to harm the princess, but ‘Ali father of Husayn inter- 
vened, and bade him let her choose for herself a husband among those assembled. 
She went at once to Husayn. Being questioned by ‘Ali, she declared her name 
to be Shahrbänü, whereat he replied: ‘ No, you are Jehänshäh ?.15 

This version contains the essence of the story as it is repeated in a number 
of subsequent works, which need not detain us here; namely that the princess 
was brought before ‘Umar, threatened by him (usually with being sold as a 
slave), and rescued by ‘Ali; and that she was either given by ‘Ali to Husayn, 
or herself chose Husayn as husband. In none of these accounts is anything 
said about the ultimate fate of the princess. 

Meantime the popular beliefs, which connect the princess with Ray, are to 
be found embodied in the ta‘ziya, the plays performed annually in honour of 
Hasan and Husayn. These are not held, however, to go back earlier than the 
eighteenth century a.D.,1¢ and can shed no light on how the legend came to be 
linked with that city. 


14 *Uygn akhbär al- Riga, lith., Tehran, 1276/1858, 309. This valuable reference is given by 
Shahidi, who also provides a Persian translation, according to which, however, ‘Ali was popularly 
accused of himself marrying his own mother. I owe the translation given above to the kindness 
of my colleague Dr. W. N. ‘Arafat, who reads the three occurrences of the word c 2288 zawwaja 
‘he gave in marriage’, instead of zuwwija ‘he was married to’. This is plainly the correct 
reading in the light of the Sunni tradition. 

15 al Kafi, Tehran, 1381/1962, т, 466. А 

16 Seo С. Virolleaud Le théâtre persan, Paris, 1950, 7 f. (with bibliographical references). 
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À Persian scholar, ‘Abd al-Husayn Navä’ï, considering this problem, has 
suggested!" that there must have been some pre-Muslim, hence Zoroastrian, 
shrine at Ray whose sanctity attracted this legend. This suggestion appears 
eminently reasonable; and it has been followed up by Bästän Parizi, who had 
previously made a study of some of the many hills, forts, and bridges in Persia 
which are associated with Dukhtar ‘the Maiden '.19 These, he suggested, must 
in many cases have had an old association with the only major goddess in the 
Zoroastrian pantheon, namely Ardvisür Anàhid. In 1965 Parizi published а 
second longer work on this subject, in which he sought among many similar 
identifications а connexion between this goddess and the shrine at Ray. Such 
& connexion again seems very probable; and one of the cogent reasons for 
suggesting it lies in the name Shahrbänü itself, which is the one most frequently 
bestowed on the princess in both written and popular versions of her story. 
This is in fact a title rather than a name, and means * the Lady of the Land’. 
It is not used, either by Zoroastrian or Muslim, as & proper name; but it is 
twice recorded in epic®® as the title of a Parthian royal lady, and has been 
recently revived as the title of-the present queen of Persia. In Sasanian times 
the equivalent for the wife of the King of kings was bānbišn. But although 
the term Banu ‘ Lady ’ was not then used for the queen herself, it was regularly 
employed for the goddess Anahid. The fire dedicated to Anahid at Istakhr 
was called ‘the fire of Anāhīd the Lady ',? and in the Paikuli inscription 
Narseh invokes ‘Ohrmazd and all the gods, and Anahid who is called the 
Lady? A Sasanian gem bearing what is thought to be a representation of the 
goddess has beneath it simply the identification ‘ the Lady ’.*4 In a Middle 
Persian part of the Zoroastrian liturgy the goddess Arodvi Sürä is termed ‘the 
Lady ’ ;?5 and in Zoroastrian documents of Islamic times there are references 


17 In the monthly journal J##la‘at, п, 9, month Azar 1328/1949 (ref. арий Shahidi; the 
journal itself is not available in London). 

18 In an article in the Majalle-yi Bastan-shindst, spring 1338/1959, 1-38. (This article 
contains at the end some interesting material about old customs observed in the Pariz mountains 
near Kermän.) 

19 Khätün-t Haft Qal'eh, Tehran, 1844/1965, 271. In May 1965 I gave a lecture at the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London seeking to establish the connexion, before this publication reached me. 

3° Acoording to Firdausi, Shähnäme, 12e, 909, Gow gave his sister Shahrbänü Iram in marriage 
to Rustam (on Géw as а Parthian king вее NOldeke, Das iranische Nationalepos, second ed., 7); 
and in the Parthian romance of Vis u Rümin (see Minorsky, BSOAS, xx, 4, 1946, 741 ff., хп, 1, 
1947, 20 f., хут, 1, 1954, 91-2), the royal mother of Vis, Bhahro, is called Shahrbänü, and also 
MGh-duxt © princess of Media ’ and Mah-i bänuvän ‘ the Moon of Ladies ' (see Minorsky, BSOAS, 
хт, 4, 755). This lady claimed descent from the mythical king Jamshéd, and took precedence 
over the ‘ shih’s wife’ and her own husband (Minoraky, BSOAS, хп, 1, 30). 

21 See Herzfeld, Patkuli, p. 217, No. 686; Henning, Sogdica, 17-18. 

™ KZ, Kartir, 1. 8 (Sprengling, Third-century Iran, 47; M.-L. Chaumont, JA, coxrvm, 3 
1960, 343): 'nzyt ZY MRP. 

# Paikuli (Pahlavi), 1. 10 (Herzfeld, 98): 'nxyt ZY MRT’ BM. 

** Horn-Steindorff, Sassanidische Siegelsteine, plate ут, No. 1621, inscribed b'nwky; see 
Henning, BSOAS, xu, 3-4, 1948, p. 603, n. 1. 

*5 Y 68.18, arodvi sūrā bänü (вое Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, т, 419 with n. 25). 
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both to * An&hid the Lady ' 26 and to * Ardvisür the Lady ',?? ог‘ Ardvisür the 
Lady of the Waters ?.38 

Anahid was widely worshipped in ancient Iran, and her cult was prominent 
at court, both in late Achaemenian and in Sasanian times (evidence for the 
Parthian period is lacking). It is very probable therefore that the shrine at 
royal Ray was dedicated to her of old as ‘ the Lady of the Land (вс. of Iran). 
She was goddess of waters and goddess of fertility ; and in Islamic times at 
least the shrine has been approached only by women (and through a concession, 
by male descendants of Muhammad), the chief of whose prayers have probably 
always been for husbands and for sons. Although the shrine is high on the 
hill-side, the link with water also exists, for there is a sacred spring at the foot 
of the mountain, with a magnificent mulberry growing beside it, where too 
petitions are offered up by pilgrims.?? 

` There were still Zoroastrians in Ray in the tenth century a.D., but naturally 

long before that time Muslims predominated there. It must be supposed too 
that then as now the shrine drew pilgrims from far beyond the city's boundaries. 
Humbler converts to Islam, and those without theological learning, may be 
presumed to have clung to their rites at the sanctuary ; but under monotheistic 
Islam devotions to a goddess had no place. The worship of An&hid became 
disreputable, while the story of Husayn's Sasanian wife gained currency. With 
her, ‘the Mother of the Nine Im&ms ', a princess of the Persian blood royal, 
a human figure came into existence remote enough and exalted enough to be 
identified with ‘ the Lady ' of Ray. Once the identification was made, then it 
became necessary to forge а link between the wife of the long-dead martyr of 
Karbala‘ and the mountain shrine where ‘ the Lady’ was still venerated as a 
living presence ; and во, one may suppose, the legend was shaped that brought 
the princess to find refuge alive in the rocks of the sanctuary. This legend, 
with its basic concession to Zoroastrianism, remained the popular one, as is 
shown in the ta‘ztya, which continue to celebrate the ‘becoming hidden’ 
(ghaib Sodan) of Shahrb&nü.9? The story of someone passing living into the 
hereafter is found elsewhere in Iranian tradition (notably in the story of Kai 
Khusrau), and was thus in keeping with Iranian thought. A similar legend was 
evolved among Persian Shi‘a with regard to the twelfth Imam. 

Naturally as Zoroastrian concepts were gradually overlaid, the shrine came 


15 Saddar Bundehesh, ch. 44, §25, in Saddar Nasr and Saddar Bundehesh, ed. B. N. Dhabbar, 
Bombay, 1909, 116 (transl. by Dhabhar in The Persian Rivayat of Hormazyar Framarz, Bombay, 
1932, 587): lb tall, 

Y Dárdb Hormazyar’s Riväyat, ed. M. R. Unvala, Bombay, 1922, 1, 93 (transl. Dhabhar, op. cit., 
96, and of. 304): ib 43 551; 219-20 (transl., 221) : 2e 551 Gil; байат Bundehesh, ch. 
46, 83 (Dhabhar, ed. 118, transl. 638): дЫ! о +з] sil. 

зв ibid., ch. 78, $11 (Dhabhar, ed. 149, transl. 559): ; 45 52)! sib our. 

# A detailed description of this spring, and of the shrine itself, has been published by Bayyid 
Muhammad Taqi Mustafavi in the monthly journal Jttila'at, v, 2, 1331/1952, 15 ff. (quoted in 
full by Shahidi). 

3° See E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 1, 131. 
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to be regarded by many as containing the actual grave of Shahrbänü. The 
oldest part of the existing buildings is held to date from the tenth century A.D. 
—possibly, that is, from the time the shrine became a Muslim sanctuary.*! 
The buildings were extended during the Safavid period, and there were further 
additions under the Qajars. In the inner sanctuary there is a tomb carved in 
the early fifteenth century A.D., which purports to contain the remains of the 
princess (something in the manner of the ‘tomb’ of Khwaja Khedr). On itis the 
* This is the tomb of the Mother of Believers, the most excellent of princesses, 
my Lady Shahrbänoe. May Allah sanctify her secret!’ %* In the 2tydrat-name 
of the shrine the princess is called Shahrbänü, daughter of Yazdigird, and also 
Shah-Jehan ‘King of the World’, Shäh-i Zan&n ‘King of Women’, and 
Jehän-Bänü ‘Lady of the World’. It seems probable that these names are 
in fact old invocations of the goddess, which became attached to the putative 
daughter of Yazdigird after her story was associated with the shrine. If this is 
во, this association took place between the late ninth century A.D., when 
Ya'qübi wrote, and the tenth century, when one finds the titles Shahrbànü 
and Jehänshäh used as proper names for the princess. 

When converts to Islam adopted the legend of Yazdigird's daughter 
(probably in all sincerity) in order to continue their devotions at the Lady's 
shrine, they must have done so the more readily because the legend created a 
link for them between old patriotism and the new faith. If now we turn back 
to the Zoroastrian shrine of Banti-Pars, it is to find no such compelling reasons 
for the adoption of a similar legend there. Yet the likeness between the 
two legends is so close that a dependence of one upon the other must be 
assumed. This being во, it is reasonable to suppose that the basic legend, which 
furnished the prototype, is the one evolved under the pressure of new doctrines 
at Ray. 

On the other hand, in the case of the Yazdi shrine the evidence is even 
stronger for believing that it too was dedicated originally to An&hid, goddess 
of the waters. The shrine is set, not high in the mountains, but on & rocky 
platform a few feet above a river-bed, at a place which in times of rain becomes 
а tremendous watersmeet. The sacred rock is beside the highest of three 
confluent river-courses, where flood-water comes pouring down from an upper 
mountain basin to the west, through a narrow gorge. Just below the shrine 
two other river-courses meet, from north and south, and the water of all three 


31 For a detailed archaeological description of the sanctuary see Mustafavi, loc. oit., and also 
in Guzárishha-yi Bastdn-shinasi, п (Tehran), 1334/1955, 254-305. The celebrated set of medieval 
silks excavated in 1926 at ‘ Bibi Shahrbänü ' (Pope, Survey of Persian art, ш, 1998) was in faot 
discovered in в group of tombs some 2 km. to the south-west of the sanotuary ; see Gaston Wiet, 
* Soieries persanes ', in Mémoires présentés à l’Institut Ф Égypte, їл, 1947, 9. 

зз This inscription is reproduced by Mustafavi in the works cited above. 

** The title Shdh-i Zandn is recorded by Tabari as an honorific for the Sasanian queen Bôrän, 
who ruled in her own right, д.р. 630-1; see Néldeke, Tabari, p. 399, n. 
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confluents rushes down to join a fourth, flowing in again from the south. A 
great mountain ridge then blocks their path, and the combined torrent, racing 
eastward, is forced to swing north and so churn its way round this barrier out 
on to the plain. The setting is а superb one for an altar to a water-deity. 
Those who have seen the rivers in spate say that both sight and sound is 
tremendous; &nd even when the river-beds are dry, their deep boulder-strewn 
courses bear witness to the abundance and force of the water that seasonally 
flows through them. The mountain to the east shuts in the four river valleys, 
framing the sacred area; and around the sacrificial rock itself, on the hill-side 
and along the opposite cliff above the river-bed, there is room for a great 
congregation. Although all the mountains round Yazd have deep satlab 
channels cut in them, I saw nowhere a more striking confluence of rivers, or а 
place that so lent itself to worship of a water-goddess. There is moreover a 
living spring that rises to the west of the shrine, whose waters are led down 
beside the river-bed to form a constant pool above the sanctuary. 

It may be assumed therefore that the shrine of Вапӣ-Ратв is an ancient 
shrine to Anahid of the Waters, dedicated, since Yazd ‘ lies on the skirt of the 
land of Pars ”,%4 to her as the Lady of that region. There is still living evidence 
for the cult of the goddess there in the fact that among the Zoroastrians Ab- 
Мама ‘ (A)n&hid of the Waters’ is a popular girl's name,°* which still occurs 
frequently, in its current form Ow-Nahir, in the villages near Bani-Pars. The 
Zoroastrian Rivaydt, with their references to the Lady Anahid and the Lady 
Ardvisür of the Waters,?9 show that this name must have kept its significance 
still in the seventeenth century; but by now this is forgotten, and neither of 
the goddess's two names means anything any longer to the local Zoroastrians, 
who recite her yaët as a hymn to the waters only. This is at first sight strange, 
since the other great yazatas are remembered ; but the explanation lies possibly 
in Anähïd’s shrine having been taken from her, and assigned to a mythical 
‘real’ princess, who is celebrated in her stead. The question remains, why 
without change of faith did the Zoroastrians adopt the legend of this princess ? 
The answer must naturally be speculative, and it is probable that several 
factors are involved. There can be no doubt that the priests of Anahid's shrine 
in Pars learnt of the legend adopted for Anahid’s old shrine at Ray. They 
lacked, even more than their Muslim contemporaries, the means of assessing 
its historical validity апа it must have held a powerful attraction for them, 
since they had still greater cause than their apostate fellow-countrymen to 
mourn the downfall of the Sasanians. One must suppose, therefore, that 
conviction gradually grew as to the historical identity of the Lady whose 
shrine they served; and that a story came to be evolved for her in turn, with 
this difference that in it the Muslim Arabs in general represent the powers of 
evil, and not merely the Umayyads. 

34 Darab Hormazyär’s Rivayat, п, 452, transl., 614. 


35 See Sorushian, Farhang-e Behdinan, 201, s.v. 
36 See above, p. 37, nn. 26-28. 
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It is probable moreover that Muslim pressures were exerted which quickened 
the inclination to believe such a legend. Sturdily though they there held by 
their ancient faith, the Zoroastrians were by the tenth century a minority 
even in Pärs, and could not be wholly impervious to influences from the Muslim 
majority. À powerful weapon in the Muslim armoury has been, and still is, 
mockery; and once the cult of the saint’s grave was implanted in Persia, the 
altars of Zoroastrianism must have become a target for scorn—empty places, 
impersonal without particular historical association. This legend provides 
just such an association, without bringing in the actual cult, so abhorred by 
Zoroastrians, of a grave. 

This factor, together with the deep poignancy of the legend for the 
Zoroastrians, probably explains why the story of the Sasanian princess was 
adopted for Bänü-Pärs. When this took place cannot be precisely determined. 
If it is accepted that the prototype-legend was associated with the shrine at 
Ray in the early tenth century, this provides а post quem date; and it is 
probable that the one attaching to Bänü-Pärs was evolved not many generations 
later. There is no evidence concerning the shrine, however, until А.р. 1626, 
when the Zoroastrian priests of Turkäbäd, a village not far from Bänü-Pärs, 
wrote to their co-religionists in India to tell them that an Indian layman, а 
messenger from the Parsis, was staying with them, and that among other 
observances he had ‘ rendered homage to Kh&tün-Bànü-Pürs, which is a place 
of pilgrimage ’.37 Khätün is the name given the daughter of Yazdigird in the 
legend of the shrine. It is used on occasion by priests, and appears in the 
ztyarat-name of the sanctuary; but I never heard it replace Bänü-Pärs (or 
rather, Bünü-Pürs) in popular use. Its occurrence in the early seventeenth 
century appears reasonable evidence for the existence of the legend then. 
However, it may be objected that since Khátün is simply a rendering of Bani, 
the name cannot by itself be taken as proof positive of this. For such proof we 
have to wait till A.D. 1854, the year when Manekji Limji Hataria, the first 
emissary of the Parsis, came to Persia.38 

Hataria found the legend of a fugitive princess attached not only to Bänü- 
Pars itself, but also to Pir-i Sabz,*? a shrine in the mountains to the east of 
the Yazdi plain. This shrine is perhaps the most beautiful and beloved of all 
the Zoroastrian sanctuaries. Like that of Shahrbänë, it is set high on a hill-side 
facing south. The sacred rock is beside a little pool of sweet water, fed by a 
spring which flows, it seems miraculously, out of bare rock high above it. 
The water trickles down and splashes into the pool, where fat black fishes 


зт Darab Hormazyär’s Riväyat, п, p. 159, 1. 3: P cmt уь; vob sh ogl- cua 
3,5 ; Dhabhar, transl., 593. 

*5 Hataria’s reports to the Parsi community were written in Gujarati, but use has been made 
of them by Paris writing in English. I am much indebted to Ervad Dr. P. К. Anklesaria for 
giving me в copy of an English translation he has had made of Hataria’s account of his early 
years of work, published as Æzhäre éyäte Iran, Bombay, A.v. 1234/a.D. 1865. 

3 See Hataria, op. cit., ch. xiv; and Murzban, The Parsis in India, x, 136. 
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swim. The course of the waterfall is green with clinging plants, and the pool 
and sacred rock are shaded by а huge old plane tree, said to have grown from 
& stick with which the princess supported her steps, which she thrust into the 
ground as she entered the rock. Even in the burning heat of high summer, 
when the mountain-side is oven-hot, the shrine is cool and green with its trees 
and falling water. The princess in its legend has received the name Hayat Banu 
‘the Lady of Life’; and it is possible that this shrine too is one originally 
dedicated to Anahid, in her aspect of goddess of fertility, and that it therefore 
early attracted the princess-legend.# It is certainly not the case that the 
legend of the princess was simply imitated mechanically from Bánü-Pars to 
the next nearest shrines, regardless of their original dedication; for between 
Bänü-Pärs and Piri Sabz (which are two long days’ donkey-ride apart) lies 
the much-loved shrine of Hriët, and this had evidently no such legend attached 
to it in Hataria’s day. Indeed so little currency has the legend of a royal 
fugitive gained there even by now that I have spoken at the shrine with a pious 
but ill-instructed malati (a citizen of Yazd itself), who knew nothing of the 
story, but was simply making his pilgrimage as to a holy place. Hrīšt is entirely 
lacking in water (in the old days at times of pilgrimage water was carried there 
on camel-back), and hence presumably in any link with Anahid. At Nàrali 
and Narestän likewise confused discussion may be heard among pilgrims about 
details of the shrines’ legends; whereas every Yazdi Zoroastrian knows the 
legends of the princesses of Bänü-Pärs and Pir-i Sabz. 

It seems therefore that the legends of these two shrines are the oldest 
within the Zoroastrian sphere, the legend of Bänü-Pärs having been early 


40 (noo the legends of Shahrbänü/Khätün Bani were evolved for the two great shrines, 
they seem to have inspired through euhemerism number of imitative legends at scattered 
lesser shrines, probably also dedicated to AnAhid. Thus, e.g., Н. Rawlinson, J. Royal Geographical 
Soc. of London, rx, 1839, 32-3, describes a deep gorge near the stronghold of Sasanian Holwan, 
through which flows a stream of the only sweet drinking water over a wide area. Low down this 
gorge ‘ there is & natural double cave in the rock, very difficult of access, which is called the 
Haramkhünsh of Shahr-bünü, the daughter of Yazdijird, who afterwards became the wife of 
the Imam Hasan [sic]; it is a curious place, and looks like the grotto of a hermit ^, In the Harm 
district of Fars, not so very far from Vazd, Edward Strack came across a naïve legend which is a 
rough inversion of the Zoroastrian one; see his Six months in Persia, 1, London, 1882, 119. 
According to this, at the time of the Arab invasions, в certain Zoroastrian, Shah Karan, was 
besieged at Karyun by 12,000 Arabs; and sallying out of the fort while they were at their 
prayers (which they would not leave), he slew them all. There were 40 virgins in the camp, who 
prayed to Allah for deliverance from him. The earth duly opened and swallowed 37 of them. 
The remaining three fled, pursued by him and his men. One turned to the mountains to the 
north and was nearly captured, when в cave opened in the mountain-side and sho ran in and 
disappeared. ‘The cave is called The Ghar Bibi, or Ledy's Cave, to this day, and is well known 
to have no end.’ Another of the maidens also disappeared into the mountain-side ‘ and water 
has trickled from the cleft ever since’. ‘The third is said to have died of exhaustion on the 
mountains to the south. ‘ Her shrine, called that of the Bibi darmända, or Tired-out Lady, is a 
famous place of prayer for childless wives.’ Strack also records (op. oit., 227-8) that at one 
place in the Zarand district, between Kerman and Bafk ‘a solitary hill breaks the evenness of 
the plain. It is about 400 feet high, and has a shrine at the top, sacred to one Hayat Bibi, or 
Lady of Life, of whose history I was not able to discover anything '. 
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imitated for Pir-i Sabz because this too was a shrine of Апама. (The legend of 
Bänü-Pärs must be allowed priority, because of its closer resemblance to that 
of Shahrbànü. The dedication of this shrine suggests moreover its greater 
importance.) The legends of Hrist (a wedded princess with her infant), Мата 
(a wedded princess), Narestän (a prince or princes), and Seti Pir (the queen 
mother) all appear late nineteenth century (i.e. post-Hataria) extensions of the 
original legends, evolved during the time of literacy. Education had been 
forbidden for Zoroastrians, and in general only their priests and a few of the 
more prosperous behdin families had been able to maintain some degree of 
traditional learning. By the time schools came to be permitted them (through 
Parsi influence and active help), and literacy spread, a need was probably felt 
to supply dedications for the sanctuaries which lacked them,“ and legends 
were duly evolved, and a zsyárat-náme was written for each shrine, in Muslim 
style, for all to read. These more recently-evolved legends do not, however, 
command the same profound acceptance as those of Bänü-Pärs and Pir-i Sabz, 
though the devotion to the shrines themselves is as deep. 

Hataria had a particular concern with the shrine of Bänü-Pärs. As a Parsi 
he had an abhorrence, learnt from the Hindus, of killing a cow; and he was 
much distressed by the annual sacrifice of cows that took place there, a custom 
which he succeeded eventually in ending. Animal sacrifice was (and still is) 
performed at all the mountain shrines; but it was only at Bänü-Pärs that the 
costly offering of a cow was made even in the days of bitter poverty under 
Islam. The flesh of the cow was not, according to Hataria, eaten, but was 
given to Muslims (whereby not only his piety, but also his sense of thrift was 
offended). Animal sacrifice to Anahid, of * 100 horses, 1,000 cows, 10,000 
sheep ’ is repeatedly attested in the Zoroastrian hymn to this deity. This is a 


© It is very probable that some of these shrines were simply places where worshippers went 
up to sacrifice ‘to Ohrmazd and all the gods’, and that no one deity had ever been associated 
with them. 

42 See op. cit., ch. xiv. Р. M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, London, 1902, 156, 
corroborates Hataria’s statement in a brief account based on what he heard in Aghdä. He says 
that Zoroastrians paid for the cows, but that Muslims killed them and ate the flesh. This state- 
ment, based on Muslim reports some years after the custom had ceased (Hataria died in 1890), 
must in part be discounted, however. No Zoroastrian would conceivably offer a sacrifice by the 
hand of an unbeliever. Muslim beggars and poor people fairly regularly present themselves, 
however, at Zoroastrian religious occasions for & dole of food. I questioned a number of the 
older people of Sharifabad (which is near Bänü-Pärs) about the cow sacrifice. The fact of this 
sacrifice is well known; and more than one person said that the cows had been killed in the 
usual way (that is, by the sacrificing priest). This fits with Hataria’s remark (loo. cit.) that 
“the mobeds helped in this work’. Ав for the flesh, the Sharifäbadis thought, but rather vaguely, 
that this had been disposed of also in the usual fashion, that is, part of it eaten by those who 
made the offering, part distributed in charity. Nearly 100 years have elapsed, however, since 
the custom ceased; and Hataria’s evidence is perhaps to be preferred, as that of a good con- 
temporary witness. The possibility cannot, however, be excluded that the Yazdis, who were 
deeply grateful to him, sought to mitigate the wrongness of the sacrifice in his eyes by giving 
away wholly in charity what had previously been consumed in part at least by members of the 
community themselves. It should perhaps be stressed that the general term ‘cow’ (gäv) includes 
‘bull’. Male or female animals were sacrificed, as circumstances dictated. 
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general formula; but a passage in Plutarch suggests that cows were in fact 
particularly sacrificed to Anahid, since it is said that in Armenia, where her 
worship was strong, great herds of cows were kept which were dedicated to 
the goddess. In the late Avestan text, the Nirangistän, a cow is sacrificed 
beside (and presumably to) the waters.** As a fact of ritual the cow sacrifice 
is accommodated in the legend of Khatiin Bani, since it is said td be an annual 
punishment for the act of the cow that kicked away the bowl of milk before 
the princess could drink. 

The lesser sacrifice of sheep and goats is still offered annually at Bànü-Pars ; 
and similar sacrifices are made also at Bibi Shahrbänü, where a gravestone 
just outside the precinct serves as the place of slaughter. The Zoroastrians 
likewise never kill an animal within the actual sanctuary; but in their ritual 
the living animal, its horns bedecked, is led or carried to the sound of music 
seven times widdershins around the sacred rock, while herbs and sweetmeats 
are strewn before it. It is very probable that these rites are pre-Zoroastrian in 
origin, since the prophet was concerned with the sacrifice of an upright heart 
rather than with tangible offerings. There is no clear evidence to show that 
he sought to end such sacrifices ;*° but it is wholly unlikely that he instituted 
them. 

It seems probable, moreover, that in pre-Muslim times there were no 
buildings at all at the Zoroastrian mountain shrines, but simply bare rock, 
according to the ancient Persian custom described by Herodotus.** Under 
Islam, until the position of the Zoroastrians began to improve at the end of 
the last century, all that stood by way of a building at each place was a tiny 
mud-brick cell, domed, without door or window, entered by an aperture so 
low that one had to stoop to creep through it. No trace of older masonry is 
to be seen. These little cells were erected, I think, both to screen the sacred. 
rock from impious eyes, and to create an appearance in keeping with the 
Muslim concept of a shrine. The humble little buildings were probably all that 
Zoroastrian poverty could erect, or Muslim dominance allow. All the shrines 
have now been enlarged, and the present buildings at Bänü-Pärs, begun in 
1962, are not quite finished yet. Although they are now considerably larger 


Plutarch, Lucullus, 24. 

44 See A. Waag, Nirangistän, Leipzig, 1941, ch. 1xx-Ixxi, p. 81. According to the Pahlavi 
text Sayisi-né-dayist, xi, 4 (ed. Davar, p. 59; transl. West, SBE, v, 336) the goddess partakes 
also of the commoner sacrifice of a güspand, receiving the right shoulder. 

45 See JRAS, 1966, 3-4, p. 110 with n. 3. Some blood-sacrifloes were still made by Parsis 
down to the present century, see ibid., pp. 105-6; and it is noteworthy that it was only the 
sacrifice of в cow which shocked Hataria. He made no attempt to end the much more general 
offerings of sheep, goats, and hens. 

44 * Histories’, 1, 131: ‘It is not their custom to make and sot up statues and temples and 
altars... but... they offer sacrifices on the highest peaks of the mountains’. The sacred rocks 
of the Yazdi shrines are undressed, irregular, natural stone. They are not, it is true, at the very 
“highest peaks’, but to ascend these in Iran one would need to be a trained mountaineer, 
unencumbered by sacrificial offerings. There is likewise, N.B., no trace of a pre-Islamio building 
at the shrine of Bibi Shshrbänü ; see above, pp. 37-8. 
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than the tiny original cell, they are still dwarfed by the overwhelming grandeur 
of the encircling mountains. 47 

One of the great differences between Zoroastrian and Muslim practice is 
that Muslims, men and women, go sadly to their shrines, regarding sorrow as a 
decent offering to God; whereas to the Zoroastrian grief is a creation of the 
devil, and tears serve only to strengthen his power. It is difficult to remain long 
within the shrine of Bibi Shahrbänü, one’s ears are во assailed by the wailing 
and lamentations of the black-shrouded women gathered there; whereas at 
Bänü-Pärs, though the pilgrims think as they approach of the fugitive princess, 
and express their pity and grief for her, yet once they are at the shrine itself, 
they rejoice whole-heartedly. I made my own first visit there in spring, when 
pilgrims in bright New Year clothes were strewing sprays of white almond- 
blossom on the sacred rock. After prayer and sacrifice there was feasting and 
wine, with music, song, and dancing, far into the moonlit night. As the doggerel 
pilgrim-song has it: ‘ Joyfully we came to this house of joy; joyful we have 
been, in joy we ate, joyful we are. Joyful and merry we depart’ (Ma dar in 
manzel- + Sad, дай ämadim. Sad büdim, sad khordim, Sad hastim. Sad u khorram 
miravim).)5 Thus it is in diverse ways, here sorrowful, there rejoicing, that 
Muslim and Zoroastrian alike still offer devotion and sacrifice at these two 
ancient altars of the Lady. 


47 At Hrišt, N&raki, and Narestan the tiny old cells have been incorporated, with minor 
modifications, іп the new buildings. The shrine of Pir-i Sabz has not been much enlarged because 
of ite position, clinging like & beehive to the mountain-face. At B&nü-Phrs the old cell has been 
swept away entirely; but the building and its dimensions wero fully described to me by those 
who remembered it, 

48 Although the Yazdi Zoroastrians, rich and poor alike, still invariably speak among them- 
selves in their own language, commonly called Gabri, I never heard them sing even work-songs 
in anything but standard Persian. Sorushian (op. cit., 208) gives, however, some bayt in Kermani 
Gabri. In Kerman, Gabri is now used only by some of the older people among themselves, and 
is not even understood by the rest. The only times I heard Zoroastrians speaking Persian among 
themselves in Yazd were when there was & Kermani in their company. 


A GREEK CROSSING ON THE OXUS 
By V. Minorsky 


The present notice is merely an annex to V. V. Barthold’s article on Hafiz-i 
АЪгӣ 1 which has stood the test of 70 years. 

Hafiz-i Abri, a Khoräsänian by birth, was a distinguished historian of 
Timürid times. He belonged to the class of those learned men whom rulers 
liked to attach to their courts. He studied in Hamadän, and worked under the 
patronage of Timür, Shahrukh, and Prince Baysunqur. He died in Zanjän in 
834/1430-1.2 

In 817/1414-15 Shahrukh received a geographical work in Arabic (which 
according to Barthold must have belonged to the Balkhi tradition) and requested 
Hafiz-i Abrü to translate it into Persian and bring it up to date. The work was 
partly finished in 820/1417 but remained under revision because of the time- 
taking historical compositions entrusted to the author. 

A detailed description of Hafiz-i Abri’s ‘Geography’ (Br. Museum, 
Or. 1577) was given in Rieu’s Catalogue, 1, 1879, 421. As shown by Rieu, 423, 
Hafiz-i Abrü used numerous geographical works to complete the text of the 
manuscript given to him by Shahrukh. He names explicitly Ibn Khurradädh- 
bih, Ibn Yahya’s 4 Suwar al-agalim, the Jihän-nämeh by Muhammad ibn Najib 
Bakran,® Näsir-i Khusrau’s Safar-näma, and the Qanin al-buldän of an un- 
known author. Moreover in the text references occur also to Hasan b. Ahmad 
Muhallabi (al-‘Azizi)’s Masalik wa 'l-mamālik, Ibn Hauqal, Rasm al-ard (by 
an unknown author) Rasm al-ma‘mir (ditto), Jahandanish (ditto), al-Idrim, 
and the geography of Ibn Se'id.* 

The preface to the ‘Geography’ is dated 820/1417, but this is not the 
final date of its completion. In fact it was never finished. After the general 
data of the cosmographical features of the Earth the author begins the 
description of the southern belt of the countries from west to east: Maghrib, 
Spain, Egypt, Syria, the Mediterranean, Jazira, Iraq. When he reaches Iran 


1 Hafiz-i Abru à yego sochineniya in the Festschrift to Baron Victor Rosen entitled al-Muzaf- 
fariya (Muzaffar = Victor), St. Petersburg, 1896, 1-28. 

2 A summary of what ів known of him and his works will now be found in C. A. Storey’s 
Persian literature, 1/1, 86-9, 1/2, 1235-6 (historical works), п, 132-3 (geography). See especially 
his references to F. Tauer’s articles. 

з First (by order of Shahrukh) of a Afajmi‘a of the historical works of Tabari (Bal‘ami)— 
Rashid al-Din—Nizim-shih with insertions of the periods lacking between these—down to 
828/1425, and then (by invitation of Prince Baysunqur) of a Majma‘ al-tavárikh containing an 
independent rearrangement of the universal history (in four volumes, of which the fourth 
dedicated to the reign of Shihrukh bears the special title of Zubdat al-tavärikh ‘The cream of 
histories’; last year mentioned 830/1426-7). 

4 See Rieu, т, 420-1, Storey, 11/1, 131. 

5 See its text published in facsimile with a preface by Y. E. Borshchevsky, Moscow, 1960, 
and its printed reproduction by M. A. Riyahi, Tehran, 1342/1903. 

в Abu 'l-Hasan al-Gharnäti = Ibn Sa'id, see Barthold's article ‘ Geografiya Ibn Sa‘ida’ in 
Recueil des travaux rédigés en mémoire . . . de D. Ohwolson, St. Petersburg, 1899, 226-41, and 
Krachkovaky, Izbranniye sochineniya, Iv, 352-8. 
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he enumerates its southern provinces Khüzistàn, Lüristän, Färs, and Kirmàn, 
after which he gives a more detailed description of Khoräsän with an extensive 
addendum on its history. The addendum includes the date of 820/1417, and 
the Br. Mus. MS Or. 1577 inserts events of the year 823/1420. 

In the chapter on Khoräsän, which according to Barthold (op. cit., 11) 
forms the beginning of the second part of Hafiz-i Abrü's ‘ Geography ', the 
author speaks of his intention to describe Mä-warä-an-nahr (Rieu, r, 424b). 
But the promised chapter is missing in Or. 1577. It was found in the Bodleian 
MS Fraser 155,7 where alone it has survived, by Barthold who analysed, quoted, 
and translated it in the above-mentioned article. 

Even the additional chapter of the Bodleian М8, however, is incomplete. 
For in the description of Samarqand (Fraser 155, ff. 169—70) the author says 
that more details, God willing, will be given in the historical essay on Trans- 
oxiana (Barthold, art. cit., 16). The whole addition found in MS Fraser 155 
looks like a preliminary draft drawn up by the author or one of his secretaries. 
No references to authorities are given. We also do not know what order the 
‘Geography ’ was going to follow in its description of the northern zone of the 
Earth (including Azarbayjan, the Caspian provinces, etc.). This is the more 
regrettable because Hafiz-i Abrü himself travelled far and wide (in the train 
of Timür's armies) and in his preface to the ‘ Geography’ (Br. Mus., Or. 1577, 
fol. 8b, cf. Rieu’s Catalogue, 1, 422b) says that he visited ‘ Transoxiana, 
Turkistan, Dasht-i Qipchaq [north Caucasian steppe], Khoräsän, the two 
lraqs, Fars, Azärbäyjän, Аттап, Mughän, Gurjistan (twice), Little and Great 
Armenia, the entire extent of Rüm and Syria, the banks of the Euphrates and 
of the two Zabs, Takrit, Mausil, Diyärbakr, the littoral of the Khazar [Caspian] 
sea, Darband, the Shirvanat, Gilàn, Rustamdar, Sari, Gurgan, and in the east: 
Zabul, Kabul, Mansüra, Sind and Hind, Multan, Uchh, Delhi, and as far as 
the banks of the Ganges ’. 

After mentioning the towns of Transoxiana (Züsh, Tawawis, Karmina, 
Dabisi, Kash, Nakhshab) the author describes the crossings on the Oxus. We 
give a literal translation of this passage. 

‘ Tirmidh is a town on the bank of the Jayhün (Oxus). It has a citadel 
(kuhan-diz) and a city (shahristan), and it also had a suburb (rabad), (its) 
market, and (its) Friday mosque. Their buildings are of clay. And their 
irrigation water was from the Chaghaniyan river. And Tirmidh is said to have 
been built by the Dhu ’1 Qarnayn (the Bicornus, Alexander). The people of 
Tirmidh are engaged in trade. 

gély’ 
(652125 is a place on the bank of the Jayhün, close to Tirmidh. Some say 


7 In tho catalogue of the Bodleian Library (1, 22—4), though published in 1889, ten years 
after Rieu, т, MS Fraser 155, to which Ethé refers as Elliot 357, was wrongly taken for Hafis-i 
Abrü's work Zubdat al-tavarikh. The acknowledgment of this mistake appears among the 
Addenda, p. xi. 

* Written as a special paragraph. 
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it existed before Tirmidh for a long period. Some say that it also was founded 
by Iskandar. And this (6%15, is a Greek name which was given to it also in 
the time of Iskandar, with the meaning of a guest-house. And in olden times the 
more important boatmen responsible for the crossing of the Jayhün were in 
this &ylss. And the passage (gudhargah) of the sultans who were crossing 
this stream was there, and the kings of old protected its inhabitants because of 
their guarding of the crossing of the river, and freed them from taxes (tarkhan). 
For that reason the population there was numerous and the masters (khuvajagàn) 
were opulent and served well every traveller who went there. So that the local 
people became known for their generosity, and the wayfarers who passed 
through there became the object of competition between the people of (64915, 
each of whom was anxious to take them into his house. And between the 
people of Tirmidh and those of ($3212 most of the time a struggle went on. 


In the neighbourhood of (4,612, there are many jungles (jangal) and in them 
there were tigers (shir).? 

And in the same region there is another crossing called Kalif. It is taken as 
belonging to Khoräsän because their fields are on the Khorasan side of the 
river|^ And even at present the crossing there is called the crossing of Kalif 
and in some books it is written that Iskandar buried a treasure on the site of 
Kalif. And Anüshirvän made great efforts to unearth that treasure but without 
success, And God knows best.’ 

Touches of Alexandrine lore are of course to be expected on the banks of 
the Oxus but it is curious that only an author of Timürid times stresses them 
in his description of its crossings. In this case Hafiz-i Abrü does not mention 
his source; as the roots of his stories cannot be traced in the known works of 
his predecessors" one may surmise that he had at his disposal some local 
history 18 in which some ancient records were incorporated. Such an origin 
would explain the unpretentious and somewhat unskilled style of the description 
of the crossings. The impression is that the quotations belong to a far more 
remote time than the Timiirid epoch. 

The tradition concerning the crossing mentioned after Tirmidh is unique 
and the most astonishing point about it is that its ancient name is preserved 
with a Persian translation. 

Our source quite definitely attributes to the name of the crossing the 


* Shir is certainly * a lion ’ but the term often applies to tigers which alone were found in the 
reed-beds of the Oxus even at the beginning of our century. On tigers in the Oxus region see 
Juvayni, Jahän-gusha, т, 103, transl. Boyle, 1, 130. Cf. Paul Pelliot, ‘ Notes sur le Turkestan de 
W. Barthold ', T'oung Pao, xxvu, 1930, 17, on Marco Polo’s confusion of lions with tigers. 

19 The КАН crossing is situated some 140 km. down-stream from Tirmidh where the Oxus 
changes its course from east-west to south-north-west. 

u Ibn al-Fegih, Balkhi, Istakhri, Ibn Hangal, the Hudüd al-‘alam, Muqaddasi, Mustaufi's 
Nuzhat al-quiüb. 

# Similar to Narshakhi's T'drikA-i Bukhara which, as is known, has preserved much valuable 
ancient material and a number of traditions. 
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meaning of ‘ a guest-house ' in Greek. This detail was left by Barthold without 
consideration 19 although it sets some interesting philological and historical 
problems. It is on this point that we shall concentrate our attention. 

Let us first of all restore the Greek term which the modern Persian equivalent 
mihman-khaneh has in view. The most popular corresponding Greek term 
which has penetrated into many languages is sravSoyetov, and this word seems 
to correspond to the requirements of our case. 

The space of time which separates the Hellenistic period and the emergence 
of a corrupted Greek term with a correct explanation in a work completed in 
"Modern Persian in А.р. 1420, is about 1500 years. This circumstance need not 
unduly disturb us. 

In all probability Häfiz-i Abrü, the author, borrowed his information from 
a source belonging to the tenth century A.D., the period of the Iranian Renais- 
sance under the Sämänids when all the curious facts of the days before the 
Arab conquest were eagerly recalled. It is enough to mention the ‘ History of 
Bukhara ’ 14 which contains interesting details on the days of heathendom. 
The Hudüd al-‘alam (written A.D. 982) speaks (825, 13) of a monastery 
(kha@nagah) in Samarqand of Manichaeans called nightishak ‘ auditors’. Birüni 
has preserved a long list of pre-Islamic rulers of Khwarazm, etc. 

Coming from the most ancient period downwards we have also long-surviving 
traces of Hellenistic influence. The most striking phenomenon is the use of 
the Greek alphabet by the new invaders from the east (Kushans, Hephthalites). 
The Chinese Buddhist Hsüan-tsang, who travelled in А.р. 629-45, i.e. on the 
eve of the Arab penetration into Transoxiana,' speaks of the country of 
Tu-ho-lo (Tukhäristän) which according to him was traversed by the Oxus. 
He adds that its people used an alphabet consisting of 25 signs. It is agreed 
that he refers to the Greek alphabet of 24 signs plus an additional sign for 
#16 бо, if the old alphabet still continued to exist and if it was still used in 
inscriptions, we may surmise that some ancient colonies of Greeks or their 
descendants carried on the Greek tradition, or at least remembered the meaning 
of some Greek words almost down to the Arab conquest. Consequently the 
gap of 1500 years which we have mentioned is considerably narrowed down. 
The tradition could have easily been carried on from the recollections of 
antiquity to the scholars of the Persian Renaissance. 


за Barthold, art. oit., 23, tranacribes the name in Russian as Бурдагуй. He may have been 
under the influence of the name of Burdaliq which he quotes in Irrigation, 74. The village of 
this name lies inland to the north-west of Tirmidh; its name seems to be of Turkish origin. 

14 Written in Arabio in 332/043-4, which after numerous revisions has reached us in а 
Persian version of Abū Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qub&wi made in 522/1128-9. 

15 See Н. A. В. Gibb, The Arab conquest in Central Asia, 15. 

16 In Watters, On Yuan Chwong, 1, 103, the text is abridged. I owe to the kindness of 
Professor Pulleyblank the exact translation, running as follows : ‘ the characters (of the language) 
originate from 25 words. They are turned and mutually give birth and are used to express all 
things. The books are read horizontally from left to right '. As Professor Pulloyblank judiciously 
adds, the Chinese traveller referred to the letters not in their phonetic sense but as signs, groups 
of which represented words. 
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However much the form of the ancient word might have been crippled by 
foreign tongues, it was easier for its meaning to survive. 

Tn the unique copy of our passage the complex (6,212 (devoid of subscript 
diacritics) looks definitely trisyllabic, resembling zavdoyetov deprived of its 
final -on. The loss of a Greek case ending is amply attested not only in such 
instances as eis Tj» sóAw— lurkish Istanbul, but particularly convincingly 
for us in the rendering of this very таудоуєіоу as pandoki in the Armenian 
Gospels, Luke x, 34, to say nothing of the still more contracted 17 forms in 
Arabic and many other languages. 

At first sight the likeness of the trisyllabic (6,22 to mavôoyer is tempting. 
We shall now examine in more detail its formation. 

The initial » could of course be interpreted in various ways (nr, br, yr, 
ete.) but I owe to Mr. G. Morrison, of the University of Oxford, the valuable 
observation that in one of the six mentions of the name in the manuscript one 

_sees two dots under the first letter, and they are placed slightly to the left of 
the initial hook (markaz) to which they must belong, as if to leave space for 
some short insertion. It often happens in Persian manuscripts with doubtful 
names beginning with the Persian three-dotted p, that the scribes hesitatingly 
divide the group into one + two, or two + one dots,!? leaving the reader to 
decide which combination is the more suitable. One may therefore surmise 
that in our case the space left before the two dots was destined for the third, 
and the name began with p. 

For an explanation of the divergencies between the name as quoted by 
Hafiz-i Abrü and the Greek word I rely on the authority of Professor W. B. 
Henning of the University of California. In his kind letter from Berkeley of 
21 May 1965 he writes: ‘ I am sure you are right about the name of the crossing 
being wevSoyefov, and about its descent through oral transmission. The 
alternation #/r is nothing to worry about. The sequence -nd-, two dentals, 
may have led to dissimilation; in clearer situations we have, e.g. r for n in 
Persian zursand against MPers. hunsand; the reverse in Sogdian zani- “ to 
pull" beside zará-; cf. Greek тардаћ beside zdv8np. Alternatively, we have 
locally n against Persian r in such words as Bogd. pun “full” or Khwar. 
fan = Pers. farr, во that a form with r may have seemed an elegant 
variation. 

‘What is more interesting is the replacement of -oy- by ~yw-. This is 
eminently Sogdian. Indeed words so written in Sogdian we have always 
regarded just as crazy spellings; but here we see that such spellings are 
founded on real pronunciations, however difficult to account for; that is why 
І call your form а precious find. In BSOS, rx, [3, 1938,] 548, I wrote: “it 
would require a great deal of credulity to believe the reality of a pronunciation 


11 See below. 
18 Contrariwise successions of one + two or two + one dota under a letter (or letters) are 


sometimes joined into a single group of three dota. 
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ystayud < ystoyd which the Sogdian scribe would like to make us believe”. 
Well, he was clearly right.’ 

In a further letter, dated 20 December 1965, Professor Henning adds the 
following remarks: ‘It would be more in accord with our expectations to 
have «> (210) instead of the actual 32 (уш); yet tò emend so isolated a form 


would be rash. We cannot exclude the possibility that in some dialect the 
original z was not voiced. . .. We should assume that *pandori was transformed 
into *ратййши (or even *pardäywt) in some Sogdian dialect ’. 

As already mentioned the Greek word ravôoyetoy was adopted by a great 
number of languages,!? but the striking fact is that the form quoted on the 
banks of the Oxus differs from the widely spread Arabic form fundug and its 
Mediterranean imitations. In its general aspect it is comparable with the 
early Armenian form pandoki (found in the Armenian Gospels, see Hiibschmann, 
Armentsche Grammatik, 1895, 370), and seems to have remained uninfluenced 
by the Arabic vulgarization. 

Strangely enough also elsewhere Persian remained practically immune 
from this vulgarization and for 'guest-house, market, etc. used its own 
designations. Its resistance to fundug seems to be due to an aversion to con- 
fusing it with fundug/bundug in the sense of ‘ hazel-nut’, see Vullers, 1, 267; 
п, 693. This term is also of Greek origin but derived from an entirely different 
word.?0 

As far as my experience goes, I remember only two cases of the use of the 
term fundug in Iran in a sense similar to that which it has in Arabic 21: 

(a) In the gasida which the Khor&sànian poet Pür-i Baha addressed to 
‘Ala al-Din Juvayni (d. д.р. 1283) in protest against the exactions (Mongolian : 
qupchur) to which the population was subjected he says (10): 

Juvayn, the Khàn's demesne (injti-ys khan) is gone to the men of the 
Fundugdàr 
For daily, like а gardener the qupchur visita it. 

In my commentary I have suggested that fundug-dar ‘ the innkeeper’ may 
refer to some official in charge of a guest-house on one of the roads used by 
dignitaries and messengers (elchi), who may have had some financial &uthority 
in the district to provide the means for entertaining official travellers. Wallahu 
a'lam! 

(b) The ruins of a Buddhist monastery on the road between Bämiyan and 

1* Suoh as Old Spanish alhéndiga, Modern Spanish fonda, Catalan alfóndec, Levantine French 
fonde, Italian féndaco ‘shop’ eto., see Meyer-Lübke, Romanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
1935, 295, No. 3424 (kindly looked up for me by my friend Dr. I. Gershevitah). 

*° Viz. morricóy ‘that of the Pontus (seaboard)'. I am indebted to Professor Н. W. Bailey 
for reminding me of the learned article on the vegetation of the southern coast of the Black Sea 
by Planhol, ‘ Geographica Pontica’, JA, cour, 3-4, 1908, 295-8: vulgar douvroux, Turkish 

+ " 
dir had already mentioned them in my article ‘ Pür-i Bah& and his poems’, in Tauer, 


Kubíčková, and Hrbek (ed.), Charisteria orientalia, Praha, 1956, seo its reprint in my Iranica, 
1964, p. 300, n. 2. 
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Kabul are also called Fundugistan,?? ‘a place of guest-houses ', with reference 
to the very numerous cells which are still to be seen in the neighbouring rocks. 
On the other hand, the name of the author of the ‘ History of Bayhaq', 
as I now think, may represent а nickname connected with a hazel-nut.? 
It now remains for us to see at which point of the northern bank of the 
Oxus the ferry called ‘ guest-house’ should be best located. The great river 


(Old) Tirmidh 





Scale 1:253,440 


has hardly changed its course on this stretch but the inhabited points, and 
particularly Tirmidh, have changed their location. 

In our text the close neighbourhood of Tirmidh and *Pardaywt is clearly 
asserted and supported by the story of the rivalry between the inhabitants of 
the two places. 

The earliest Islamic sources mention Tirmidh as standing on the very bank 
of the Oxus. Ibn Khurradädhbih, 33, says that ‘coming from Balkh one 


31 See V. M. Masson and V. А. Romodin, Istoriya Afganistana, Moscow, 1964, 215 (quoting 
J. Haokin). 

аз Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Zayd, a native of Sabravar (near Juvayn), was called shortly Ibn 
Funduq, but according to Yäqüt’s biographical dictionary it was actually his ancestor in the 
fifth generation who was called al-im&m Funduq. 
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crosses the river (Oxus) at Tirmidh, а town situated on a rock (hajar) on the 
other side of the river which washes its walls (yadribu süraha)'. Similarly 
Juvayni, 1, 102, transl. Boyle, т, 129, describes the barbarous destruction by 
Chingiz-khan in 617/1220 of the fortress of Tirmidh, ‘ half of whose walls were 
raised up in the middle of the Oxus’. After this disaster the town was rebuilt 
south-east of the old site, at some 3 km. to the west of the river of 
Chaghäniyän (now Surkhän). A modern observer ?* confirms that the site of 
the old Tirmidh is found on a raised plateau on the right bank of the Oxus 
and remains of its brick walls and towers can be seen in the water. 

Barthold in his Turkestan (Engl. transl., р. 75, п. 3, new Russian edition, 
1964, р. 125, п. 8) notices the only discrepant reference to Tirmidh in Ibn 
Hauqal (BGA, п, 349, ed. Kramers, 476) which in literal translation runs as 
follows: ‘and the drinking water (shurb) is taken from the Oxus and (from) 
a river coming from Saghäniyän which flows into the J ayhün (Oxus) below it 
(min tahtiha)’. In this awkward phrase three points are dubious. (1) Ате we 
to understand shurb as drinking water, or as water for irrigation, as suggested 
in other sources? (2) Are we to take wa-nahr уаўтъ min al-Saghaniyan as a 
continuation of the sentence concerning the drinking water, in which case one 
would expect to see the preposition min repeated? (3) Below which place the 
Saghaniyan (Chaghäniyän) river joins the Oxus? Should we take min tahttha 
ав below (down-stream from) Tirmidh we might imagine that the river of 
Chaghäniyän, according to Ibn Haugal, joined the Oxus to the west of Tirmidh 
that stood on its left bank, which would have no topographical support. The 
new translation of Ibn Hauqal's work ?5 removes this difficulty by giving the 
passage as: ‘Peau potable est prise à Oxus et à une rivière venant de Saghani- 
yan et se jetant dans l'Oxus en aval de cette dernière localité". In fact the 
river of Chaghäniyän joins the Oxus from the north, at the southernmost limit 
of this ancient principality. 

In Hafiz-i Abrü's text Tirmidh is definitely taken as a crossing of the Oxus, 
rival to that of *Pardäywi. Accordingly the text reflects the situation prior to 
the Mongol invasion and the reconstruction of the town on the new inland site 
away from the river. Consequently the passage of Hafiz-i Abrü is not a contem- 
porary (circa A.D. 1420) description of the crossing but rather a quotation from 
some earlier source, or perhaps a mixture of the two, in the details referring to 
the buildings of the post-Mongol Tirmidh. 

Should we think that because the unique and special paragraph on *Pardày- 
wi comes after the description of Tirmidh and before that of Kalif, lying circa 
140 km. down-stream from the crossing of Tirmidh, the ‘ Greek crossing ? 
should be sought down-stream from the old Tirmidh ? This is not indispensable 
ав the story of *Pard&ywi may be simply an annex to the description of Tirmidh. 

The actual river port used at present for the navigation of the Oxus is at 


™ А, A. Semenov, in the joint effort volume Tajikistan, Tashkent, 1925, 146. 
?5 G. Wist, La configuration de la terre, 1964, 458. 
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Patta-kesar, a nineteenth-century village, lying some 12 km. up-stream from 
the old Tirmidh at approximately 6 km. to the south-west of the estuary 
of the Surkhän (Chaghäniyän). It is still used by the steamers bringing goods 
for the present-day Tirmidh, of which it can be regarded as a suburb. The 
position of Patta-kesar is protected by an island lying opposite it on the Oxus. 

Our source stresses the position of *Pardäywi in the jungle haunted by 
tigers. This in its turn may be connected with the thick reed-beds near the 
confluence of the Surkhan with the Oxus (cf. above, р. 47, n. 9). 

As a mere surmise one might therefore consider the possibility that a 
landing place to the west of the estuary of the Surkhän originally bore the 
ancient Greek name of raydoyetoy, but was later incorporated in the depen- 
dencies of Tirmidh, with the loss of the Greek appellation. 

The task of the present article has been only to refresh the memory of the 
curious name of the crossing in Hafiz-i Abrü, to attempt its restoration, to 
postulate the possibility of its survival during some 1500 years, and to hint at 
a place where it might be located if further discoveries of archaeologists support 
our hypothesis. 


THE CASE ОЕ HAJJI NÜR AL-DIN, 1823—47: 
A STUDY IN LAND TENURE? 


By Ахх К. 8. LAMBTON 


Among the British Indian merchants engaged in trade with Persia in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was Häjji Nür al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Din Muhammad, a native of Masulipatam. He was a rich and highly respected 
merchant, holding at one time a position of influence at Shiráz, where he had 
settled at the beginning of the century and married. He was a Shi'i and reputed 
to be pious and well versed in the tenets of Shi‘ism. He had intercourse with 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirza Farman Farmä (the son of Fath ‘Ali Shah and governor of 
Fars from 1214/1799-80 to 1250/1834), Fath ‘Ali Shah, and Muhammad Shah ; 
he also enjoyed the favour of the latter’s prime minister Hajji Mirza Aqasi, who 
referred to him in 1843 as his esteemed friend,? but eventually forfeited this 
because of the partiality which Muhammad Shah showed him for many years.? 
In due course Hajji Nir al-Din acquired possession of two estates in Fars. His 
title to them was subsequently questioned and the dispute led to a long and 
complicated case with the Persian government. 

One of the contested properties was Jamalabad in the district of Arsanjan. 
This village had been laid waste by the Afghans. When Hajji Nüral-Din acquired 
possession of it, partly by purchase and partly by a tenancy agreement, it had 
been in ruins for about 100 years. He held a title-deed (gabäleh) for it, dated 
Shaww&l 1238/June-July 1823 and sealed by the chief mulla of Arsanjän and 
other witnesses. This stated that the village of Jamäläbäd, which possessed 
three gandts and was divided into three parte, Jamalabad, Malik-khàn (1), and 
Muhammadabad,* was in a ruinous condition. One-third of these lands and 
the ganäts had been constituted into a waq f for the madraseh of Arsanjän by 
the chief mujtahid of Persia. This third, according to a separate document, 
was let to Hajji Nir al-Din on а 60 years’ tenancy after which it was to be 
resumed by the mujtahid of the day.9 The other two-thirds had formerly 
belonged to Mir Sayyid Muhammad, Sayyid Nir al-Din Mir Hasan, and Mirza 
Muhammad Mihdi. On their decease the property had been sold by their heirs 


1 The relevant documents are to be found in translation in the FO 60 series in the Public 
Record Office. Transcripts of Crown-copyright records in the Publio Record Office appear by 
permission of the Controller of Н.М. Stationery Office. 

* FO 60/112, Incl. No. 4 in Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 13, Tehrän, 15 February 1845. 

3 ibid., Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 13, Tehrän, 15 February 1845. Sheil also stated that Hajji 
Mirz& Áqüsi entertained suspicions that Hajji Маг al-Din had aspired to supplant him as prime 
minister. 

4 In Husayn ‘All Mirza’s ragam of 1238/1823 the third part is called Ahmadabad (see 
below). Either Ahmadabad or MubammadAbád is presumably а copyist’s or translator’s error. 

5 See also Hajji Mirzd Hasan Fasa’i who states that one-third of Jamalabid was wagf for 
the madraseh built by H&jji Sa‘id Arsanjäni and was in the possession of the mutavalli when he 
was writing, i.e. in 1804/1856-7 (Färs-nämeh-i Nasini, lith., Tehran, 1894-6, 11, 173). Rarmür& 
mentions Jamalabad in his Jughrafiyd-yi Iran, Tehran, 1941-2, уп, 64. 
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to two brothers, Hajji Mirza Yahya and Hajji Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali. The 
last-named had authorized his brother to sell his share; and Hajji Mirza 
Yahya had accordingly sold two-thirds of the village, which formed their joint 
property, to Mirzà Abu °l Qasim, Hajji Nir al-Din’s agent, with full rights of 
ownership and all the immunities which belonged to the two-thirds for 130 
tumäns (of one mtthgal)’ and had undertaken to answer any claimant to the 
property (i.e. if his tenure and therefore his right to sell the property was dis- 
puted by anyone who claimed to be the rightful owner, it would be his respon- 
sibility, not Hajji Nir al-Din’s, to refute the claim). The seals of Hajji Sayyid 
Muhammad ‘Ali and Hajji Mirza Yahya were affixed to the document.® 

Hajji Nir al-Din in addition to this title-deed, held a certificate (isttshhad- 
nameh) bearing witness to his possession. This was a document asking for 
evidence and information from all the sayyids, respectable persons, kadkhudas, 
and elders of the district of Arsanjan and Khibriz. It was attested by 87 
persons who stated that the lands of Jamalabad, known as Pir-i Mukhtar with 
their dependencies, had been lying waste for nearly 80 years; qne-third of 
them were wag f for the Sa‘idiyyeh madraseh of Arsanjän ; the ganäts were in a 
ruinous condition and useless ; funds to defray the expenses of students and 
repair the college not being available, it had fallen into disuse; accordingly 
several of the sayyids and learned people had requested Hajji Nir al-Din to 
reclaim the lands and repair the madraseh so that students could reside there ; 
the other proprietors of the remaining portion of the village, having no funds to 
repair the qanäts, had asked Hajji Nir al-Din to buy them; and the lands 
of Jamalabad were in a ruinous condition and not a single dindr or a grain of 
produce had been received from them for the proprietors, the beneficiaries of 
the адў, or the government tax-gatherers.? 

In Dhu’l-Qa‘da 1238/July—August 1823 Husayn ‘Ali Mirza, the governor of 
Fars, issued a ragam to the effect that the lands of Jamalabad, Ahmadabad, and 
Malik-khan were the bona fide property of Hajji Nir al-Din. It also stated that 
by reason of disorders and the evil conduct of the authorities these lands had 
fallen out of cultivation; and Husayn ‘Ali Mirza on his own part and on behalf 
of his sons, had, in the Year of the Sheep (1823-4), given to Hajji Маг al-Din 
and his children to all posterity, the free and entire possession of the property, 
to be held free from government taxes, extraordinary contributions, dues, any 
sums imposed either by the order of the government or other persons, taxes 
levied from persons who might emigrate from other villages and settle there, 


7 The tumdn was a gold coin of varying weight (1 mithgal = 71-04 grains). Its value at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was about £l. By 1811 it had declined to 17s. or 18s. ; 
between 1820 and 1830 it was worth 118., and in 1845 it was estimated to be worth 108. 

* FO 60/112, Incl. No. 10 in Sheil's No. 13. 

? ibid., Incl. No. 21 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

10 Taxes were levied on the land according to the solar year. А oyole of 12 solar years, each 
named after an animal, and beginning when the sun first enters Aries (i.e. on the Persian new 
year) was in use. It was the common practice to give the date of the solar year in farmäns and 
ragams for land grants. 
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capitation tax, taxes on cloven-footed and hooved animals, beehives and webs, 
tradesmen, shopkeepers and artificers, and whatever might be designated as 
government taxes, so that he might cultivate the lands with his own resources, 
people апа render them populous, and enjoy possession of their revenues. Not 
a single dinär of money or grain of produce was to be claimed from him on 
account of these lands. All officials and peasants were to act in conformity 
with the ragam and accountants, secretaries, and writers in the public offices 
were to record the contents of the ragam and not to make any charge on the 
lands.1? 

This raqam is interesting from several points of view : it shows not only that 
the governor arrogated to himself the right to dispose of land which had fallen 
out of cultivation although it was aq f land, but it also gives an indication of 
the numerous taxes and levies which were customarily made upon the land and 
those who lived on it. Lastly it seems to contain an assumption that the family 
of Husayn ‘Ali Mirza had a hereditary claim to the government of Fars (a claim 
which they failed to establish on the death of Fath ‘Alt Shah). 

The ragam issued by Husayn ‘Ali Mirza was confirmed by Fath ‘Ali Shah 
in a farman dated Dhu ’l-Qa‘da 1246/April-May 1831 by the terms of which 
the lands granted to Hajji Nir al-Din were exempted in perpetuity as from the 
Year of the Hare (1831-2) from all taxes and government demands as set out in 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirza’s ragam. The royal accountants were instructed to register 
the farmàn in the records of Husayn ‘Ali Mirza (i.e. in the records of Fars) 
and no change whatever was to be made in its substance.!? When Firüz Mirza, а 
younger brother of Muhammad Shah, succeeded to the governorship of Fars 
after the accession of the latter a ragam dated Safar 1251/May-June 1835 was 
issued by him confirming the earlier transactions with Hajji Nir al-Din over 
Jamalabad. This ragam mentioned the farman of Fath ‘Ali Shah, and stated 
that according to the records of the revenue department the village of Jamalabad 
was in @ ruinous condition and not yet under cultivation and that for a great 
number of years no taxes had been imposed upon it by the government. Hajji 
Маг al-Din had expended money on it, and the late Husayn ‘Ali Mirza had, in 
pursuance of Fath ‘Ali Shäh’s farman, freed Jamäläbäd from government 
demands of every kind. The ragam then declared the village exempt as formerly 
from every kind of government imposition, due, tax, or impost for that and all 
subsequent years in order that Hajji Nir al-Din might cultivate the lands, 
enjoy the fruit of his labours and, ‘ with his mind at ease devote himself to 
prayer for the prosperity of the state’. This raqam was to be registered in the 
royal archives.14 

In Jumada П 1252/September-October 1836 Muhammad Shah issued а 

1 Web: ‘A woven fabric; spec. a whole piece of cloth in process of being woven or after it 


comes from the loom. Also collect., woven stuff’ (ОЕР). 

12 FO 60/112, Incl. No. 11 in Sheil’s No. 13. The raqam gives the actual boundaries of the 
properties. 

15 jbid., Incl. No. 12 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

14 jibid., Incl. No. 13 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
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{аттап to the effect that Jamäläbäd had been granted as а tuyul to Hajji Nur 
al-Din by Fath ‘Ali Shah and that Firüz Mirzä was to consider the village as 
the tuyül of Hajji Nir al-Din ; and it was to remain free, as it had formerly been, 
from every kind of government impost and immune from the entry of govern- 
ment officials.1® This farman radically altered the tenure of Jamälabäd. In 
the earlier documents there was no mention of its being a tuyul. Fath ‘Al 
Shah’s farmän had conferred the property with full rights of ownership and 
the grant of immunities on Hajji Nar al-Din and his heirs. Muhammad Shah’s 
farmän by calling the grant a twyiil made it resumable at will. Further, according 
to Muhammad Shah all tuyzle fell in on the death of the shah unless confirmed 
by his successor. Sheil maintained in his dispatch No. 13 to Aberdeen of 15 
February 1845 that this farmän was evidence of an intention to deprive Hajji 
Nir al-Din of his property ; but there is no record that this change of tenure 
was disputed by Hajji Nir al-Din when it was first made. 

Towards the end of 1836 Firüz Mirza was appointed governor of Kirman 
and his brother, Feraydin Mirza, appointed governor of Fars. During the 
governorate of Husayn ‘Ali Mirzä there had been a large claim by the central 
government for arrears of revenue; and disorder and irregularity prevailed 
in the finances. The first task of the succeeding governors was to attempt to 
restore order in the finances. Under Feraydün Mirzä the tax assessment of the 
province was revised and fixed at 420,000 tumans in cash and 8,000 kharvar of 
grain. The amount to be raised from Arsanjän was 4,100 tumans, of which 200 
tumäns were allocated to Jamäläbäd. Hajji Nir al-Din disputed this assessment 
and in the following year the wazir of Fars furnished a certificate, dated Rabi‘ IT 
1253/July-August 1837, stating that there was no doubt that the village 
of Jamalabad had been for a very long time in a ruinous condition, had never 
been khaliseh, and had been legally purchased by Hajji Nir al-Din from its 
former proprietors. This certificate also stated that Haji Nir al-Din had 
expended large sums of money on the repair of the gandts of Jamalabad and the 
construction of a qal'eh (ie. a walled enclosure with dwellings in it for the 
peasants and their animals), and that he had engaged peasants to settle in 
Jamalabad and gradually improved its condition. Accordingly Husayn ‘Al 
Mirza and Fath ‘Ali Shah had given him documents in proof of his rights and 
issued ragams and farmäns exempting the village from taxation, excluding it 
from the liabilities of Arsanjän, and enjoining everyone to abstain from inter- 
fering in or exacting anything from the village. Muhammad Shah had issued 
a farmän to the same effect. The village had thus always enjoyed immunity 
from impositions. The certificate concluded with the words that whoever should 
now attempt to impose taxes on it would be accursed.1* 

Eventually Hajji Nar al-Din, who had gone to the capital to seek redress, 
secured the issue of a farmän from Muhammad Shah to Feraydün Mirza, dated 


18 ibid., Incl. No. 26 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
18 ibid., Incl. No. 20 in Sheil's No. 13. Mirzi Muhammad Taqi Qavim al-Dawleh was wazir 
of Fars during the early part of А.Н. 1253. 
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Shawwal 1254/December 1838-January 1839. Stating that Hajji Nir al-Din 
alleged that for the past two years taxes had been wrongfully levied from 
Jamalabad, the farman declared the village exempt from taxes and enjoined 
those tax-collectors and government authorities who had exacted anything from 
it to make reparation." The sums levied, however, had been placed to the 
account of the public revenue and restitution was not made. Hajji Nir al-Din 
also had an undated letter from Mirza Mas'üd, the minister for foreign affairs, 
to Feraydün Mirza stating that Jamäläbäd was exempted from the liabilities 
of Fars by royal farmän. From this letter it appears that Mirza Muhammad 
‘Ali Mushir al-Mulk, then ra’is-i daftar-khäneh of Fars, had drawn up the revenue 
accounts in conformity with the royal farman but, according to the declaration 
of Hajji Nir al-Din, he had instigated the local authorities to exact a large 
amount of money and stock from the village. Mirza Mas‘üd accordingly 
requested Feraydün Mirza to order the authorities to act in conformity with the 
farmän and to restore what had been taken.1® Mirzà Mas‘üd addressed another 
letter in similar terms to Mirzi Ahmad Khan, who became wazir of Fars 
towards the end of 1837 or at the beginning of 1838, and requested him to order 
retribution and to induce the prince governor to issue a ragam in conformity 
with the royal farmän so that no more attempts would be made to interfere 
with the village.!? 

The second property in the possession of Hajji Nür al-Din which was disputed 
comprised Baghan?° and Küchinàn, watered by the Bandi-i Bahman in the 
district of Kavär. These properties were acquired by Hajji Nir al-Din in 1245/ 
1829-30 in the following manner. Some years previously several vessels had 
been wrecked in the Persian Gulf near the roads of Nard Khan. Nineteen bales 
of galamkar cloth belonging to Hajji Nir al-Din on board these vessels were 
plundered after the wreck by Husayn ‘Abd al-'Ali Ahmad Dashti. The pro- 
vincial authorities во far from taking steps to recover the goods were alleged 
to have shared in the plunder. 

Eventually Hajji Nür al-Din had recourse to Husayn ‘Ali Mirza, the governor 
of Fars, for reparation. Although determined to punish the offenders and 
recover the 19 bales, Husayn ‘Ali Mirza decided, because of the piety and 
excellent character of Hajji Nir al-Din and the loss which he had suffered, to 
grant him and his heirs the possession of Baghàn and Küchinän in perpetuity 
from the beginning of the Year of the Cow (1829-30). In the ragam issued by 
Husayn ‘Ali Mirzà granting these estates to Hajji Nar al-Din and his heirs, 
dated Sha‘bän 1244/February-March 1829, it was explicitly stated that they 
formed, at the time of the grant, part of Husayn ‘Ali Mirza’s private property. 
By the ragam Hajji Nur al-Din was granted immediate possession but was 


17 ibid., Incl. No. 15 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

18 jbid., Incl. No. 18 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

19 jbid., Incl. No. 19 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

*? Bäghän is mentioned by Fasá'i (п, 262), and by Razmärä (vir, 21) ; no mention is made 
by either of Küchinän. 
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enjoined to deliver the crops produced during the Year of the Mouse (1828-9) to 
the government. He was to cultivate the villages himself and to draw from them 
(after 1828-9) the revenue as specified in the government registers and was to 
enjoy full possession of all the lands, cultivated and uncultivated, belonging to 
Bäghän and Küchinàn and to exercise over them full rights of possession. 
The only return demanded from him was the traditional demand that he should 
pray for the welfare of the state. In order to confirm him in possession of these 
rights and to legalize the transfer, а nominal sale (sigheh) was concluded by which 
Hajji Nür al-Din paid Husayn ‘Ali Mirza two shahis (roughly 184.) and one 
mann of rice. Hajji Nir al-Din was also given freedom to establish in the 
villages any artisans or trade; nothing was to be exacted under any pretext 
whatsoever from such persons or from the flocks and herds of the villages 
transferred to him. The provincial officials were directed, under threat of 
punishment, to abstain from molesting the peasants of these villages or inter- 
fering in any way in the affairs of Hajji Nur al-Din without sanction. He and 
his heirs were given immunity in perpetuity from the payment of government 
taxes for Bäghän and Kiichinan.” There were, thus, two separate issues : the 
purchase by Hajji Nar al-Din of the villages from Husayn ‘Ali Mirza and the 
grant of immunities of а hereditary nature on property which Hajji Nir al-Din 
held in full ownership. 

Two years later, in Dhu 'l-Qa'da 1246/April-May 1831, a farman was issued 
by Fath ‘Ali Shah addressed to Husayn ‘Ali Mirza confirming the immunities 
he bad conferred on Hajji Nir al-Din. It commanded Husayn ‘Ali Mirza to 
exempt the villages of Bäghän and Küchinän, in conformity with his former 
settlement, from all revenue demands in that and all subsequent years, so that 
Hajji Nar al-Din might enjoy the fruits of possession in peace. The farman 
was duly registered in the royal archives.” 

Although Husayn ‘Ali Mirzà, when making the original arrangement, 
claimed that Bäghän and Küchinän were his private property and acted on 
this assumption in that a legal sale was concluded for their transfer to Hajji 
Nar al-Din, a claim was nevertheless made in Dhu 'l-Qa/da 1246/April-May 
1831 to half the village of Bäghän and three-sevenths of Küchinàn by Shukrullah 
Khän Nüri, who was then wazir of Färs, almost simultaneously with the issue 
of the farmän by Fath ‘Ali Shah. Shukrullah Khan supported his claim by 
various documents duly attested by the shar‘ court. He also claimed rent for 
the shares of Bäghän and Küchinàn which he alleged belonged to him for the 
period Hajji Nar al-Din had been in possession. The case was referred to 
Muhammad Amin, the Shaykh al-Islam of Shiraz. The two parties were 
persuaded to agree to a compromise, Shukrullah Khan giving up his claim in 
return for 200 tumäns (of 14 mithgáls) and taking upon himself the responsibility 
of answering any claimant to the portions of the two villages lately claimed by 
him. He also declared that he had no right to the other half of Baghan or the 


31 FO 60/112, Inol. No. 1 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
22 ibid., Incl. No. 2 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
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remaining four-sevenths of Küchinän. A decree in this sense was issued by 
Muhammad Amin and duly witnessed and a deed between Shukrullah Khan 
and Hajjt Nar al-Din, dated Dhu ’1-Qa‘da 1246/April-May 1831 executed on 
the basis of the decree. It further contained a statement that Muhammad 
Hashim Khan and Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, the sons of Shukrulläh Khan, 
concurred in the compromise made by their father and a declaration that they 
had no claim whatever on the two villages. The deed concluded with a statement 
that the villages of Baghan and Küchinän belonged entirely and solely to 
Hajji Nir al-Din.# 

The matter did not, however, end here. In Rajab 1249/December 1833- 
January 1834 a certain Rustam Khān Gurji claimed half of the village of 
Варһап and supported his claim by various documents. А compromise was 
again reached. Rustam Khän made over his claim to half the village with full 
rights of proprietorship and gave up his claim to arrears of rent in consideration 
of 100 tumäns (of 14 mithgqäls) and undertook to answer any claimant to the 
half of Baghàn lately claimed by him. A decree, dated Rajab 1249/December 
1833-January 1834, was issued by Shaykh Abu ?1 Qasim, the Shaykh al-Islim 
of Shiraz (who had succeeded Muhammad Amin in 1248/1832-3 or 1249/1833) 
and duly witnessed.*4 In spite of these decrees Hajji Nir al-Din appears to 
have had difficulty in taking effective possession of Baghan and Küchinàn. 
À petition was in due course addressed to the shäh by а mujtahid of Isfahan, 
who had already previously spoken to the shàh about the case, asking him to 
order a settlement of Hajji Nir al-Din’s affairs, and stating that the two 
villages had been delivered to Hajji Nür al-Din by a variety of persons, one of 
whom was Shukrullah Khan and that it had been proved according to the 
religious law that the property belonged to Најјт Nir al-Din.?5 It is not entirely 
clear from the documents why Hajji Nir al-Din should have been unable to 
take possession of his properties. He had received a farman from the central 
government and had made а compromise with those who, justly or otherwise, 
had put forward claims to the property. The conclusion to be drawn would 
seem to be that the writ of the central government did not run in Färs, and that 
provincial and local officials, in order to divert all or part of the revenues into 
their own pockets, prevented him taking effective possession. 

In 1835, Bäghän and Kichinan were sequestrated and their revenues 
appropriated to government purposes by Mu’tamid al-Dawleh, who became 
wazir of Fars when Firüz Mirza became governor in 1834. Hajji Nir al-Din 
made various unavailing attempts to regain the property. He drew up a 
certificate (tstishhad-nameh) bearing witness to his possession. This was phrased 
as follows: ‘Testimony is required by this least of the creatures of God, 
Hajji Nir al-Din Hindi, from all believers in the true faith, regarding the 
village of Bäghän and three portions out of seven of the village of Küchinàn 

33 ibid., Incl. No. 5 in Sheil's No. 13. 
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situated in the district of Kavar in Fars, and the water and all the rights of 
property in those villages, which were delivered over to me, according to the 
requirements of the Muhammadan law by the former proprietors, and in the 
possession of which, in conformity with the requirements of the religious law, 
I was for several years. On this day, 20 Muharram 1253/27 April 1837 I solicit 
the testimony of believers in the true faith regarding my sole right to those 
villages, and request such of them as have anything to testify regarding the . 
above statement to put it in writing and affix their seals thereto, that when 
occasion requires, it may be made use of and their trouble will not be lost in 
the sight of God and His prophet’. 

This document was attested in the margin by the mam jum‘eh of Tehran 
and his nephew, as follows: that according to the testimony of a great number 
of persons, most of whom were originally from Shiraz, and who had affixed their 
seals to the margin, and from other sources and inquiries, the whole of Baghàn 
and three-sevenths of Küchinän, with full rights of ownership in either case, 
. belonged to Hajji Nir al-Din and that those who had seized the villages had 
committed an act of oppression ; and it was therefore incumbent upon those in 
authority to recover the villages and return them to Hajji Nir al-Din with any 
sums due on account of rent from 1252/1836-7 onwards of which he had been 
defrauded since the seizure of the villages. The document was also attested by 
the mulla of Bäghän and Küchinàn and 25 other persons.** 

Hajji Nir al-Din appears now to have had recourse to Muhammad Shah, 
and in Safar 1203/June-July 1837 he received a farman. There was some doubt 
about the legal validity of this farmän because it lacked the requisite number 
of seals. It stated that according to a farmän issued by Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
registered in the royal record office, Bäghän and Küchinän had been granted 
to Hajji Nir al-Din. He had come to the royal court ; and his wisdom, capacity, 
and loyalty having been made known to Muhammad Shah, the latter had 
graciously conferred upon him in the Year of the Fowl (1837-8) and for all 
succeeding years the taxes of the two villages in money and grain, amounting 
to 474 tumans 6,150 dinars? as before. Hajji Nir al-Din was to collect this 
sum annually, employ it for his expenses, and occupy himself in prayer for the 
permanence of the state. Feraydün Mirza was to direct this sum to be allocated 
annually to Hajji Nir al-Din; and it was to be passed through his accounts 
as a charge on the revenue. The farmän was to be registered in the archives by 
the state accountants.?9 This would appear to have been simply a grant of the 
right to enjoy the taxes of the two villages : in other words it was in the nature 
of a tuyūl, and therefore resumable. The actual ownership of the properties is 
not mentioned, but since the new farmän referred to the farman of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah, which was based on the raqam of Husayn ‘Ali Mirza, the assumption is 
that Hajji Nür al-Din’s ownership of the two villages was not disputed. 

15 ibid., Incl. No. 8 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
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In spite of the issue of this farman Hajji Nür al-Din was unable to regain 
possession of Bäghän and Küchinän. Some two years later he obtained another 
farmàn from Muhammad Shah, dated Ramadan 1255/December 1839— 
January 1840, ratifying the grant of the revenues of Bäghän and Küchinän to 
him and their exemption from revenue demands. The revenues were stated to 
amount to 478 tumdns 2 qiräns 10 shahis in cash and 397-42 kharvars of grain ; 
and the villages were exempted in perpetuity from all government demands in 
order that he might live on the proceeds of his property and engage in prayer 
for the state. The governors and authorities of Fars were ordered to leave the 
revenues of the two villages in his possession and to give him in addition 91 
kharvars of seed grain to which, it was alleged, he had a claim. The revenues 
of the two villages were to be considered exempt from every kind of tax demand. 
The secretaries of the revenue department were instructed to erase the two 
villages in question from the list of the tax liabilities of Fars and to include their 
revenues among the expenditures of the province. They were also to register 
the farman in the record office, to preserve it from change and alteration, and . 
to consider the fulfilment of its terms obligatory.*® The authenticity of this 
farmän was, however, disputed and it was put aside on the assumption that it 
was, like a number of other farmans, a forgery by Mirza ‘Ali, a former deputy 
minister for foreign affairs and the son of Mirza Mas'üd, the minister for foreign 
affairs. He had been detected in 1840 in forging the shah’s handwriting and 
had been in the practice of making donations of pensions and grants of land in 
return for bribes. He was dismissed and severely bastinadoed. His father was 
also displaced.®° 

Shortly before Muhammad Shah set out on his expedition against Herat in 
1836 Sir John McNeill, the British envoy, addressed the Persian government 
on the question of the property of Hajji Nir al-Din. No settlement was 
reached and when McNeill suspended his official functions in the summer 
of 1838 and withdrew the mission from Persia at the beginning of 1839 the case 
remained in abeyance. Taxes continued to be levied on Jamäläbäd by violence 
and in 1840 Hajji Nir al-Din, seeing no end to these exactions, renounced all 
concern with the village. It remained under the control of the authorities of 
Fars for two more years. During a part of that period the produce fell short 
of the government assessment and the authorities called on the family of 
Hajji Nar al-Din, who were residing in Shiraz, to make good the deficiency. 
On their refusal to submit to this extortion the door of his house was set fire 
to and his family prevented from obtaining food and water until payment was 
made and his servants subjected to much ill-treatment. This happened in 1841 
when the British Mission was still absent from Persia.® 

McNeill returned to Tehran in October 1841. In May 1842 he went home on 


29 ibid., Incl. No. 3 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
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leave, Lieutenant-Colonel Sheil taking charge of the mission. In due course 
the matter of Hajji Nir al-Din’s property engaged Sheil’s attention, and he 
took the case up with Hajji Mirza Aqasi, the prime minister. As a result of his 
intervention Jamalabad, Baghàn, and Küchinän were restored to Hajji Маг 
al-Din. About July 1843 Hajji Mirza Aqasi wrote to Farhad Mirza, who had 
become governor of Fars in 1257/1841-2, stating that Hajji Nir al-Din had 
received the revenues of Bäghän and Küchinän by virtue of a farmän from 
Muhammad Shah but that the secretaries of the revenue department, when 
making up the accounts of Fars, supposing the farman to be a forgery issued 
by Mirza ‘Ali, had not given effect to its terms. Muhammad Shah, influenced 
by the representations of the ministers of state, had commanded that the 
revenues of these two villages from the Year of the Leopard (1842-3) should 
belong to Hajji Nir al-Din. Accordingly Farhad Mirzà and the authorities 
of Fars in general and of Bäghän and Küchinän in particular were to leave the 
proceeds of the two villages in cash and kind in the possession of Hajji Маг 
al-Din, without interference, and they were to exert themselves under all 
circumstances to protect his villages, people, dependants, and workmen and not 
to allow anyone to oppress them because Häjji Nir al-Din was a stranger and 
guest and it was incumbent that respect and consideration should be exercised 
towards him as far as possible.®4 

There remained the question of Häjji Nir al-Din’s pecuniary claims for loss 
of revenue during the years when he was dispossessed of his property. Sheil 
did not press these claims in the first instance because Hajji Мат al-Din wished 
to become firmly established in the possession of his estates before urging his 
pecuniary claims. As set forth in Muhammad Shah’s farman of 1255/1839-40 
the annual revenue of Bäghän and Küchinän amounted to 478 tumans 2 girdns 
10 shahis and 397-42 kharvars of grain. Reckoning one kharvär at 2 tumäns (the 
official government rate in Fars) his claim for eight years amounted to 10,182 
tumans 8 дата. On this he claimed interest at 12 per cent, which was the 
legal rate fixed by a farmän issued by Muhammad Shah in 1844 (though this 
tate was not in fact observed and often much higher rates, varying from 20 
to 100 per cent, were charged), thus making the total amount of his claim up to 
the time of the restoration of his properties in 1843 15,107 tumans 7 qirüns. 

As regards Jamalabad the amount claimed by Hajji Nar al-Din on account 
of the six years that tax was wrongfully levied was 1,500 twnans without any 
calculation of the losses he suffered by violence and from the muhassils.35 
Sheil thought that this claim was modest and ought to have been more. This 
was supported by a document drawn up by two of the deputy-governors of the 
district of Arsanjän, who estimated Најјт Nir al-Din's losses to be 2,548 tumäns 


3 McNeill did not return to Persia and Sheil became minister in November 1844. 

% FO 60/112, Incl. No. 4 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

55 The practice of dispatching mubassils on government business, especially their employ- 
ment in the collection of revenue and the recovery of debta, was а source of great vexation and 
oppression. 
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9 qiräns 15 sháhts.3* He claimed 2,050 tumäns 9 qiräns as interest at 12 per cent 
on this sum, making 3,550 tumäns 9 qirüns in all. 

In 1843 Sheil obtained an order from Hajji Mirza Aqasi for repayment. 
This was in the form of an undated letter to Farhad Mirza, which stated that 
the revenues of Jamalabad were not to be included in the revenues of Fars and 
that ав a royal farmän had granted Jamäläbäd immunity from the entry of 
the tax collectors its revenues ought not to be claimed, and it was to be 
delivered into the hands of Hajji Nir al-Din’s agent. The revenues of Baghan 
and Küchinàn, on the other hand, had been rightly included in the expenditure 
of the province of Fars and whatever might have been exacted from them by 
the provincial authorities was to be recovered. Farhad Mirzä was to pass the 
revenues of Baghan and Küchinän through the accounts of Fars. The document 
is endorsed in the margin: ‘ The mustawft al-mamaälik to Farhad Mirza: His 
excellency the Hajji (i.e. Hajji Mirza А ддаї) has written in detail: the amount 

36 FO 60/112, Inol. No. 23 in Sheil’s No. 18. 
This document reads as follows: 

Statement made by the deputy-governors of the district of Arsanjan regarding the taxes 
exacted from Jamäläbäd. 

That which was exaoted by the governors of the district of Arsanjän from the village of 
Jamalabad, the property of Hajji Nür al-Din between the years 1258/1837-8 and 1258/ 
1841-3 under the name of taxes of which we have information, apart from what was exacted 
from him at Shiräz and the plunder of his village, of which matters we have no cognizance, 
is as follows: 

In 1853/1837-8 by [the governor of Arsanjän] 

Mirzi Abu '1 Hasan Khän son of Mirza 

Muhammad ‘Ali Mushir al-Mulk [formerly 


wazir of Fars] iu- qir- shà- 
mans ans Мз 
(1) according to & receipt given by him 117 0 18} 
(2) according to a draft by him on the village 
of Jamäläbäd 49 8 15 
(3) wheat belonging to the village sold by him 
at his own valuation 164 8 l} й gir- sha- 
(4) barley do. 1 1 0 mans dns Мз 
322 8 15 
In 1254/1838-9 by Nürullàh Khan according to 
receipts given by him 285 0 0 
In 1255/1889—40 by Murad Quli Khan and Nadir 
Quit Khan according to receipts given by them 255 0 0 
Crops carried away by them valued by Häjji 
Nür al-Din at 1106 6 ‘0 
(250 tumans of which had been received) — 856 6 0 
In 1266/1840-1 taken by Muhammad Rahim 
Khan and ‘Abbäs Khan 220 0 0 
In 1257/1841-2 ‘Abbäs Khän carried off the 
entire produce of the village valued by Hajji 
Nar al-Din at 330 0 0 
In 1268/1842-3 Mirzá Muhammad ‘Ali Khan b. 
Zaki Khan farmed the taxes of the village at 330 . 0 0 
Total 2,548 9 15 


3* For details of the caloulation of interest see FO 60/112, Incl. No. 46 and No. 47 in Sheil'a 
No. 18. 
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will accordingly be passed in the government accounts. Be pleased to order 
that nothing at variance with his excellency’s orders should take place, and to 
exempt the villages of Bäghän and Küchinän, in conformity with the royal 
farman and to what his excellency has written, from the payment of revenue. 
They are also to be exempted from all other kinds of liabilities. 

The mustauft al-mamalik also wrote an undated letter to the wazir of Fars 
stating that Jamalabad, in conformity with the farmans of Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
Muhammad Shah, was exempt from every kind of tax and due. In spite of this 
the village crops had been carried away and a sum of money exacted. Hajji 
Mirza Áqàsi's instructions and the mustawft al-mamalik’s wishes were that full 
restoration should be made and orders issued forbidding the authorities of the 
revenue department of Fars to make any demand whatsoever on Jamalabad. 
The village had not been liable to taxation either during the reign of Fath 
‘Ali Shah or Muhammad Shah and it was therefore clear that any demand made 
on it was illegal.3? 

Before this order reached Shiraz Farhad Mirzà had been recalled and 
Mirzi Nabi Khan succeeded him in 1259/1843 as governor of Fars. Sheil 
accordingly wrote on 12 June 1843 to Hajji Mirzä Āqāsī to ask who would 
be responsible for repayment, Farhad Mirza or Mirza Nabi Khan, and to request 
Hajji Mirza Aqasi to give an order in writing to whichever of the two was to be 
responsible for the restoration of the taxes (which had been levied for the 
current year also before the dismissal of Farhad Mirzä).4° It is not altogether 
surprising that this produced no result. The province of Fars was in a state of 
disorder. Nabi Khan was highly unpopular. He had paid 70,000 éumäns for 
his government and inevitably practised extortion in order to recoup himeelf. 
The assessment of Fars was, moreover, alleged to be exorbitant.*! 

More correspondence ensued between Sheil and the Persian ministers and 
on 6 August 1844 Sheil addressed a letter to Mirz Abu °l Hasan Khan, the 
minister for foreign affairs, putting forward again Hajji Nir al-Din’s claim for 
5,326 tumäns and 3,178 kharvars and 56 manns of grain on account of Baghan, 
Küchinän, and Jamalabad.*? Mīrzā Abu '1 Hasan Khan in his answer dated 
10 Sha‘ban 1260/26 August 1844 stated that the case had been referred to the 
shah. 

The claims of Hajji Nir al-Din were now resisted on three grounds. In the 
first place his right to British protection was disputed. This was a new factor. 
Abu ’l Hasan Khan alleged in his letter that Hajji Nir al-Din had only counted 
himself a subject of India and had recourse to the British mission after its 
return to Persia in 1841.44 This was at variance with the facts because there 


38 FO 60/112, Incl. No. 24 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

з» ibid., Inol. No. 17 in Sheil's No. 13. 

40 ibid., Incl. No. 44 in Sheil's No. 18. 

41 FO 60/104, Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 45, Tehran, 21 April 1844. 
41 FO 60/112, Incl. No. 26 in Sheil’s No. 18. 

43 ibid., Incl. No. 30 in Sheil's No. 13. 

44 ibid., Тао]. No. 44 in Sheil’s No. 13. 
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had been correspondence between MoNeill and the Persian government before 
the mission was withdrawn. Moreover as a native of Masulipatam, where he 
had been born and lived some 30 years, he was clearly entitled to British pro- 
tection.*5 The claim that Hajji Nir al-Dm had no such right was reiterated 
by Mirzà Abu 71 Hasan Khan in a letter to Sheil dated 16 Safar 1261/28 
February 1845, in which he alleged inter alia that Hajji Nür al-Din's ancestors 
were Persian and that he had emigrated from India to Persia in the reign of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, from whom he had received a salary, and, having attached 
himself to the shah’s suite in the year of the Gurgän expedition (presumably 
the expedition of 1803 is intended), had become a servant of the government. #5 
Sheil in reply to this letter denied that Hajji Nir al-Din had ever received a 
salary from Fath ‘Ali Shah and asserted that he was still a British subject.4” 
Some years later in 1856 or 1857, the British mission having been once more 
withdrawn, when British subjects and protected persons in Shiraz were ordered 
to quit the country, Hajji Nir al-Din, under the threat of expulsion was 
induced to sign а paper in which he declared he was not a British subject. 
When the mission returned his case was referred to London ;4# and Clarendon 
directed Murray (who had become minister in 1854) to express the expectation 
of the British government that Hajji Nir al-Din would be allowed to return 
under British protection, and that he would not be bound by the measures 
adopted towards him when England and Persia were at war, and which must 
consequently be regarded as an act of hostility to England.‘ 

It is interesting that the fact of Häjji Nar al-Din being a foreigner was not 
put forward to invalidate his land claims. Some years later, in 1854, a notice 
was inserted in the official gazette that the subjects of foreign powers residing in 
Persia or engaged in mercantile pursuits could not become the owners of landed 
property and that the Persian government had reserved the right from ancient 
times to make possession of land by foreigners dependent upon three con- 
ditions, namely first the permission of the shah, secondly the consent of the 
proprietor, and thirdly the satisfaction of the peasants. Unless these three 
conditions were satisfied land sales would not be legal. Title-deeds which had 
only been attested by the owner according to common practice would not be 
considered valid unless the government had given its permission to the transfer 
of the property and the deed had been registered in the offices of the central 
government (dtvinkhdneh-s a‘zam) and the ministry of foreign affairs.5° The 

45 ibid., Incl. No. 81 in Sheil’s No. 13. 

45 ibid., Incl. No. 2 in Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 22, Tehran, 25 February 1846. 

*' ibid, Inc]. No. 3 in Sheil’s No. 22. 

** FO 60/219, Murray to Olarendon, No. 84, camp nr. Tehrän, 1 September 1857. 

4 FO 60/216, Clarendon to Murray, dft., No. 146, Foreign Office, 28 October 1857. Initialled 
Cflarendon] and marked seen by Lord Palmerston. 

50 Rüznümeh-i Vagayi's Itifagiyyeh, 19 Dhu ’l-Hijje 1270/12 September 1864. In 1857 
there was an attempt to make this decision retrospective. A notice was published in the Rüzná- 
mehi Vagayi's Ittifagiyyeh on 22 Dhu 'l-Hijja 1273/12 August 1857 referring to the notice of 


1270/1884 and adding a clause invalidating any sales of land to foreigners which had been sealed 
by the provincial authorities only and not by the ahah. 
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assertion that the Persian government had reserved this right from ancient 
times cannot be substantiated. During the reigns of Fath ‘Ali Shih and 
Muhammad Shah foreigners bought land freely ; and only in exceptional cases 
was the permission of the shah sought. Further, at no time was the satisfaction 
of the peasants a condition to the sale or transfer of land. The allusion to 
foreigners acquiring land with the special permission of the government was 
probably made with reference to certain Russian subjects, notably Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, at one time governor of Yazd and Kirmàn, and an Armenian, 
Karabet, both of whom held extensive lands, villages, gardens, and houses. 51 

Secondly Abu ’l Hasan Khan disputed Hajji Nir al-Din’s claim to the villages 
on grounds of tenure. He maintained that they were held as а tuyūl and that 
they were khaliseh according to the register of Mirza Nizam, the chief register 
of Fars. He stated in his letter that royal property was of two kinds: property 
held by hereditary right, i.e. khāliseh, and property acquired by purchase. In 
the case of the former no sovereign could make a valid transfer except for the 
period of his own life, whereas in the case of property acquired by purchase the 
sovereign had it in his power to make a present of it to anyone or to leave it to 
anyone. The letter claimed that since the land held by Hajji Nir al-Din was 
crown land he had no right to assume that it had passed to him after the death 
of Fath ‘Ali Shah in the absence of royal sanction or ratification ; and further, 
that if a farman of ratification had been issued it could not be accepted as genuine 
unless it was inscribed in the records and sealed and ratified by all the secretaries 
of the revenue department. If an examination of the records and archives of the 
office of Mirza Ahmad® and the other chief secretaries of the revenue depart- 
ment showed that the farman had been ratified, Hajji Nur al-Din would have a 
tight to consider the property as a grant from the crown from the date of 
ratification; and if the government officials had taken anything from the 
property after that date, it would be restored. 

The earlier documents do not, in fact, bear out the allegation that the 
property was khaligeh : Baghan and Küchinän appear to have been the private 
property of Husayn ‘Ali Mirzä, and Jamalabad was partly wagf and partly 
private property. Further Fath ‘Ali Shah’s farmans granting on the one hand 
Jamalabad and on the other Bäghän and Küchinàn to Hajji Nir al-Din 
were ratified by farmans from Muhammad Shah dated 1836 and 1837 respec- 
tively, though there was an irregularity in the matter of their seals, in that, 
although sealed by Hajji Mirza А дагї, the prime minister, they were not sealed 
by Mirzä Ahmad. A note in the margin of the translation of the farmäns states 
that they had not been sealed by Mirza Ahmad because he had required а bribe 
of 300 tumdns to affix his seal (which presumably Hajji Nir al-Din had refused 
to give). 

Thirdly Abu | Hasan Khan’s letter disputed Hajji Nir al-Din’s claim for 

51 See FO 60/194, Taylour Thomson to Clarendon, No. 185, Tehran, 28 September 1854. 


*! Mirza Ahmad was the sandigdar of Feraydün Mirza and eventually obtained control of the 
wazirate of Fars. 
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revenue during the period he was dispossessed on the grounds that for the 
majority of the years in question Fars had been infested with locusts and no 
revenue in cash or kind had been produced. 

More correspondence ensued between Sheil on the one hand and Mirza 
Abu 7 Hasan Khan and Hajji Mirza А давї on the other, the Persian ministers 
offering a determined resistance to the settlement of Hajji Nir al-Din’s claims. 
Finally, Sheil stated in a letter to Mirzä Abu ’] Hasan Khan, dated 20 December 
1844, that if justice continued to be withheld it would be incumbent upon him 
to report the circumstances to Aberdeen.5t No answer was received to this 
communication and on 15 February 1845 Sheil wrote to Aberdeen.55 The case 
was referred to the Advocate-General, who gave his opinion that Hajji Nix 
al-Din’s claims were well founded. Sheil was accordingly instructed to press 
them.5* In the correspondence which followed the Persian ministers reiterated 
the assertion that the grants to Hajji Nür al-Din were tuyüls and therefore 
resumable at will. In a letter to Sheil dated 3 Muharram 1262/2 January 1846 
Mirzé Abu | Hasan Khan wrote that the shah, to whom the matter had 
been submitted, had stated that Hajji Nar al-Din had no right to claim from 
the governors of Fars the revenue of properties held as tuyäl, and that the 
villages in question formed part of the old crown lands. No sovereign could 
bestow them on anyone or alienate them as private property. They had not 
therefore been bestowed upon Hàjji Nir al-Din and he had no right to claim 
revenue from them before the Year of the Leopard (1259/1843-4), when, the 
shah alleged, they had been granted to him as tuyül at the request of Sheil.5" 

Towards the end of April 1846 Sheil had an audience with the shah, who 
verbally promised that the case would be fully investigated and any produce 
wrongfully appropriated restored to Häjji Nür al-Din. Although a number of 
the relevant provincial officials were at that time in Tehràn no steps were taken 
to investigate the matter. Sheil wrote again to Mirza Abu '| Hasan Khan on 
19 May asking him to refer to the shäh a second time and to take steps in 
accordance with the royal command for the adjustment of Hajji Nur al-Din’s 
claims.58 Mirzà Abu ’1 Hasan Khan replied later that month and enclosed a 
copy of an autograph which the shah had sent to Hajji Mirza Aqasi as a result 
of Mirza Abu ?1 Hasan’s reference to him.5® This stated that Fath ‘Ali Shah 
frequently bestowed appointments on individuals only to recall them sub- 
sequently. He had given Hajji Nir al-Din a salary when he took refuge in 
Persia but it was Muhammad Shah’s option not to give him a salary. There 
had been no official discussions or agreement entered into according to which a 
salary must be given to him: The shah made a thousand persons his paid 


53 FO 60/112, Incl. No. 30 in Sheil's No. 13. 

54 jbid., Тао]. No. 45 in Sheil's No. 13. 

55 ibid., Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 18, Tehran, 15 February 1845. 

ss FO 60/113, Aberdeen to Sheil, No. 36, Foreign Office, 29 July 1845. 

57 FO 60/123, Incl. No. 5 in Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 75, camp near Tehran, 20 July 1846. 
58 ibid., Inol. No. 13 in Sheil’s No. 75. 

59 ibid., Inol. No. 14 in Sheil’s No. 75. 
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servants and then dismissed them. A hundred thousand farmans such as those 
held by Hajji Nir al-Din were in the hands of mullas and sagyids.9 In a 
subsequent letter to Hajji Mirzä Âqäaï, written in somewhat testy terms, the 
shah alleged that the documents produced by Sheil in support of Hajji Nir 
al-Din’s claims had been tampered with. He also maintained that the grant and 
resumption of a éuyäl were wholly arbitrary.” 

On 20 July 1846 Sheil stated in a dispatch to Aberdeen that he had been 
unable to obtain recognition of Hajji Nir al-Din’s claims. Palmerston, who 
had again become foreign secretary in July 1846, instructed Sheil to state to 
the Persian government that he had express orders to repeat the demand he had 
already made in connexion with the case of Hajji Nar al-Din and to state the 
hope of the British government that the Persian government would not refuse 
its compliance. After further correspondence with the Persian ministers Sheil 
succeeded in the following month in arranging the claim of Hajji Nur al-Din 
on the Persian government by compromise to the satisfaction of Hajji Nar 
al-Din. The Persian ministers agreed to pay 8,000 tumans and Sheil received a 
promissory note from Husayn Khan (then in Tehran) in his capacity аз governor 
of Fars, to which office he had been appointed in 1844, for payment in monthly 
instalments of 500 tumans, payment to commence one month after his return 
to his government. The claim for interest put forward by Hajji Nar al-Din, 
which had probably been preferred by him as а bargaining counter (since 
virtually all monetary claims on the Persian government were subject to 
compromise), was dropped as being contrary to the religious law. The contro- 
versy, which had lasted some five years, was thus finally closed. 4 

Hajji Nir al-Din presumably in due course collected the money due to him. 
It seems probable that part at least was paid in the form of drafts. Husayn 
Khan when in Tehran in the early part of 1847 had been called upon by the 
government to pay а large sum of money whether by way of arrears, à payment 
for retaining his government, or as an advance of revenue. The government was 
at the time in great straits for money to pay the troops about to proceed to 
Khuräsän to put down the insurrection raised by the sons of Asaf al-Dawleh 
and others in that provinoe.95 Husayn Khan had recourse to the notorious 
Hajji ‘Abd al-Karim (whose affairs subsequently were the cause of Taylour 
Thomson hauling down the British flag in 1853) to raise the necessary funds, 
part of which were devoted to the payment and dispatch of the troops. There 


во ibid., Incl. No. 16 in Sheil's No. 76. 

61 ibid., Incl. No. 18 in Sheil’s No. 75. 

* FO 60/123, Sheil to Aberdeen, No. 15, camp near Tehran, 20 July 1846. 

б FO 60/119, Palmerston to Sheil, No. 18, Foreign Office, 17 November 1846. 

« FO 60/131, Sheil to Palmerston, No. 78, camp near Tehran, 15 August 1847. In 1851 
Hajji Nir al-Din’s affairs once more became the subject of correspondence between the British 
mission and the Persian government. The reason on this occasion was that the Persian customs 
officials in Isfahan had, for the second time, illegally detained some merchandise belonging to him 
and attempted to levy tolls on it contrary to treaty (FO 60/164, Sheil to Granville, No. 217, 
Tehrin, 12 December 1851). 
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were also other transactions between the two concerning the sale of land and 
the purchase of baräts or drafts on the revenue. In 1851 when Hajji ‘Abd 
al-Karim appealed to Sheil for his aid in the recovery of Husayn Khan’s debts 
to him, among them was a bond for 3,500 tumdns, dated 21 Dhu 'l-Qa'da 
1263/30 October 1847 payable to Hajji Nar al-Din in seven months sealed by 
Husayn Khän. Another document of the same date declared that if the bond 
was not paid in seven months, interest at 25 per cent per annum would be 
chargeable on it. At the time of Hajji ‘Abd al-Karim’s appeal, interest for the 
period from 21 Jumādā II 1264/25 May 1848 to 1 Dhu 'l-ijja 1267/26 
September 1851 amounted to 3,174 tumdns 5 qirans 2 shahis, making his total 
claim at that date 6,674 tumdns 5 qiräns 2 shahis.°* There was also a second 
bond payable to Hajji Nar al-Din dated 15 Rabi‘ П 1264/21 March 1848 for 
7,000 tumans, half to be paid in three months and half in four months.*? Hajji 
‘Abd al-Karim had apparently discounted both bonds for Hajji Nür al-Din 
because he had a letter in either case from Hajji Nar al-Din testifying that the 
money in question belonged to Hajji ‘Abd al-Karim. 

It is possible that these transactions between Hajji Nir al-Din and Husayn 
Khan had nothing to do with the compensation owed him by the Persian 
government. Many merchants played an important part in the provision of 
funds and Hajji Nir al-Din, like other merchants, had financial dealings with 
government officials and others. Evidence of this is a debt of 5,000 tumdns 
due to him from a former wazir of Fars which had been the cause of discussion 
between Sheil and the Persian ministers between 1843 and 1845 (apart from the 
land case). The sum originally claimed by Hajji Nir al-Din had been 18,000 
tumans, but at the earnest request of the Persian ministers Sheil, with the 
consent of Hajji Nir al-Din ,compromised it to 5,000 tumans.®8 

The саве of Haji Nir al-Din is interesting for the light it throws upon social, 
economic, and political conditions in the time of Fath ‘Ali Shah and Muhammad 
Shah. The tenacity with which Hajji Nir al-Din pursued his claims—apart 
from the brief period when he renounced all concern with Jamalabid—is 
noteworthy. It was due, in all probability, not so much to the economic 
advantage conferred by the possession of land (which had in this case been 
small and in any case Hajji Nir al-Din’s wealth came mainly from trade) but 
to the prestige it gave, and the likelihood that his position generally would be 
adversely affected if he failed to uphold his rights in the matter of these estates. 
The case shows the inability of the central government to enforce its writ in 
the province of Fars and, above all, the uncertainty which prevailed in matters 
of land tenure and the difficulty of establishing land claims. There was no land 
registration department. In the case of disputed tenure recourse would be 
had to the local religious officials, or, if the parties to the dispute were influential 
enough, to the leading religious figures in the provincial capital or Tehran for 

** FO 60/163, Inol. No. 8 in Sheil’s No. 175. 
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documents attesting their ownership. This was no doubt partly because land 
cases were normally dealt with by the shart courts but it was mainly because 
of the respect the leading religious dignitaries enjoyed and the fact that they 
were, to some extent, regarded as the refuge of the people against oppression. 
by the government. Land grants and tuyüls which were the subject of a farman 
or ragam were registered in the royal archives and in some cases in the provincial 
record offices but these were not open to public inspection. Moreover, irregu- 
larities in the registration of documents and in their form were not uncommon. 

The essentially arbitrary nature of land grants by the shah and the 
infringements of the law which went on in the tax administration, and were, 
perhaps, the almost inevitable consequence of personal and arbitrary rule, 
are also illustrated by the case of Hajji Nir al-Din. On the one hand the in- 
discriminate grant of immunities and the alienation of the revenue from the 
control of the central government by the grant of tuyüls produced a situation 
bordering on chaos in the tax administration ; and on the other the failure of 
the provincial authorities to execute the farmans of the ruler created adminis- 
trative chaos and brought the central government into disrepute. 

In theory there was a distinction between khäliseh or crown land and the 
private property of the ruler. The ruler exercised full rights of disposal over the 
latter, but, if the documents are to be believed, the former was inalienable and 
tuyäls could be granted on it only for the life-time of the ruler and were resum- 
able at will. 

The term {шуй as used in the documents in the case of Hajji Маг al-Din 

meant simply a grant of immunity and taxes by way of salary or pension. 
The grant was entirely a matter of grace and placed no obligation on the 
beneficiary except the formal or nominal one of praying for the welfare of the 
state. 
All tuyüls, whether granted on khäliseh or on other land, to be valid had to 
bear the seals of the appropriate officials as well as that of the shah and to be 
registered in the royal archives. It is alleged in the documents in connexion with 
the case of Hajji Nir al-Din that all éuyüls lapsed on the death of the ruler who 
had issued them unless reaffirmed in a farman by his successor. This conflicts 
with the fact that many grants were made in perpetuity. It is possible—though 
not borne out by the case of Hajji Nir al-Din—that the reaffirmation of 
hereditary grants was a mere formality, and that hereditary grants were only 
made on private property and not on khaliseh. But it is doubtful whether any 
clear distinction was observed in practice between grants on private property 
and grants on khaligeh; and in any case Muhammad Shah’s declaration 
concerning the arbitrary nature of all grants would have made any distinction 
virtually meaningless. 

It is very unlikely that new farmäns were in fact issued to all tuyüldars 
on the accession of a new sh&h. There was a certain inducement to the officials 
of the central government to encourage their issue since the occasion of their 
registration was one for the collection of fees. But if the tuyüldär was a man of 


GEMINATES AFTER LONG VOWEL IN INDO-ARYAN 
By R. L. TURNER 


In the central and eastern inscriptions of Asoka (Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, 
Pillar Edicts and Minor Rock Inscriptions !) a long vowel of Sanskrit when 
followed by a double consonant or а consonant-group is shortened (e.g. at 
> ай) ? as generally in Pali and Prakrit. But the long vowel is retained in the 
Girnàr inscription ? and in some of the Pillar Edicts and Minor Rock Inscrip- 
tions.* In the Girnàr forms the consonant following the long vowel still repre- 
sented a geminate; whether or not it still did so in the other inscriptions at 
that date cannot be ascertained. Although the distinction of length is not shown 
in Kharosthi writing, the long vowel before geminates was certainly main- 
tained in the language of the Sh&hbazgarhi and Mänsehrä versions, for the long 
vowel in this position is still preserved in the North-Western languages : Sindhi, 
Lahndà, Western Panjabi, Kashmiri (not so demonstrably in other Dardic 
languages) and some West Pahari dialects.5 In Lahndà and some areas of 
Panjabi the length of both consonant and vowel has been preserved (a 
remains); elsewhere, e.g. in Sindhi, the consonant has been shortened (ait 
> di). In the region between Panjabi and Western Hindi the vowel has been 
shortened but the long consonant or consonant-group remains—type Н. anda 
< ündá- (~ P. anda, M. ddé), bhattä < *bharta-.6 Further east and south the 
long consonant was shortened and the preceding short vowel, whether originally 
long or originally short, lengthened 7 ; so that, e.g., Oriya katha, like Pk. kattha-, 


1 Abbreviations of language names as in À comparative dictionary of the.Indo-Aryan languages, 
with in addition Brahmagiri (br.) and Sidd&pur (ad.). 

з Hultzech, Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, 1, p. xxiv, cii, oxiv, and cxxiv. 

з Hultzsoh, op. cit., p. іх; Turner, BSOS, ут, 2, 1931, 535; Turner, Indian Linguistics, 1v, 
1-6, 1934, 161. 

t e.g. (including those quoted by Hultzsch, loc. oit.) papotave (ргйрпбИ) in ru. br. sd., mahätpä, 
орела (mahätman-) in br. sd., mahämätä (mahämätra-) in br. sd. sn. (also in top. beside lajuka 
< *rājjūkā in gir. rüjüka); — see below for -dakhindye (*däksina-), dighävuse (dirghdyus-), 
dhati (dhäirī-), -уййат (ydird-), lati (rdtri-), -süte (sütra-). 

5 Turner, Proceedings and transactions of the second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 1922, 493 ; 
Jules Bloch, Indo-Aryan. English edition, 1965, 41. 

6 Bee p. 77, below. 

т This shortening of geminate occlusives or of nasal and occlusive with lengthening of a 
preceding vowel dates from about the second century A.D. in Sinhalese (Р. В. F. Wijeratne, 
BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 163 ; хіх, 3, 1957, 486) and was carried through in the areas of India where 
it occurred by at least the ninth or tenth century д.р. This process of compensatory lengthening 
began in Old Indo-Aryan with the loss of z, z before d(h), Ф(№). It was extended to the groups 
rh + В or т or sibilant (Pa. siha-, Pk. edhaya- < sirhd-, sarnhrta-; Pa. visati- < viméatt-; Pa. 
sürajjati, Pk. sárai < sarnrajyaté, sarmracayati), and finally to -ss- (most frequently in mh. and 
amg. Prakrit according to Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (Gr. Pk.), $02, 64). The 
long vowels which Pischel held to have developed from short vowels before other geminates 
are accounted for otherwise : ka(d)um and ka(d)avva- eto. ~ kdrtum and kartavyd- are due to the 
influence of roots in -à (BSOS, ут, 2, 1931, 535), dthava- and ninéï eto. to that of other compounds 
with regular @й- and ni- (< dus and nis before initial d- or sibilant). For vaga- < valka- (not 
valká-), phäguna- < phälgund- (not phálguna-), gayari- < *gürgari- (not gargart-) see below. 
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represents both Kkasthá- апа kasfd- (distinguished in Sindhi аз kāthu and 
kathoru). 

But at an earlier period, between the assimilation of consonant-groups and 
the voicing and subsequent loss of intervocalic occlusives, there was a dialeot or 
dialect-area, eastern rather than western or north-western, in which & geminate 
occlusive (non-aspirate or aspirate) preceded by an original long vowel was 
shortened and subsequently developed in the same way as an originally single 
consonant: айа > dia > айа, a(y)a. 

According to Jules Bloch ? this simplification of geminates occurs ‘ as a rule, 
when the group comprises a sibilant or r °. But Pischel ? rightly does not restrict 
the nature of the consonant which is shortened after a long vowel. But neither 
Bloch 10 nor Pischel defines the phenomenon dialectally, except that Pischel 
draws attention to the fact (to which we shall return) that the reduction of 
it < tr after a long vowel belongs to Ardhamagadhi." But the forms he quotes 
as having originally a long vowel before consonant-groups other than tr also 
belong to Ardhamagadhi, although they are to be found in some other Prakrits 
(Maharastri, Jaina Maharastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi) as well. 

As is well known, there has been a great amount of mutual borrowing of 
dialectal forms between the different areas of Indo-Aryan; and, generally 
speaking, the earlier the differentiation of a phonetic feature the wider has been 
the extension of the forms showing it. For example, ks as early at least as Аќока 
was differentiated as ks (or cch as still in Dardic) апа АКЛ, or rt as tt and й; and 
forms belonging originally to one or other of these isoglosses are widely distri- 
buted over the whole extent of Indo-Aryan. It is therefore desirable to examine 
in what areas of New Indo-Aryan words with the early Middle Indo-Aryan 
shortening of geminates after a long vowel are found. 


kkh 

акһуан (1041) 2: Pk. dhijjat, L. dun ‘to say’, pres. part. dhdd, Р. ата 
~ 8. Gkhanu, L. akhan, P. akhnd ; — Pa. akkhatt, Pk. akkhas, Н. akhna, Q. 
akhvü. 

lüksü- ‘lac’ (11002): Pa. lakha-, N. laha, A. B. là, Or. Іа№а, Bi. Mth. Н. lah, 
Si. là ~ Sh. laca, К. lach, S. lakha, P. lakh ; — Pk. lakkha- (Kho. lochtk < early 
MIA. #aksä- 1), Or. lakha, Bi. Mth. Bhoj. Н. б. M. lakh, Ko. laka. 

däksina- (6251): Pk. d&hina-,® d^, P. daihna, WPah.bhal. dthan, Ku. daino, 
N. dàinu, А. B. dahin, Or. dähäna, Н. ddhina, dahna ~ 8. dakhino, Bahk. lachim 


8 Indo-Aryan, 92. 
9 Gr. Pk., 8 87. 

10 In La formation de la langue marathe, 217, he goes no further than to specify somewhere in 
Hindustan. 

11 In this he is followed by Lüders, Beobachtungen über die Sprache des Buddhistischen U: rkanons, 
118; 8. К. Chatterji, Origin and development of the Bengali language, 254 ; Geiger, Sinhalese gram- 
mar, 17; Wijeratne, BSOAS, xr, 3, 1945, 588. 

а Figures in brackets refer to the head-words in A comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

13 Pischel, Gr. PE., $ 64, wrongly < dáksina-. 
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(< *drükgina- x paícimá-) ; — < däksima- or dáksina-: Pa. Pk. dakkhina-, 
NiDoc. даба, Or. dakhuna, M. dakhin, Si. dakunu. (Only < dáksina- (6119) : 
Sh. dáchind, K. dachyun", S. dakhinu, L. dakkhin, P. dakkhan.) 

*d&ksin&- ‘fee, gift” (6120): AS. (top. kb. mi. rp.) -dakhina- ‘boon’ (-kh- or 
-kkh-), Bhoj. dáhin ‘ present to a Brahman’ ~ (< déksina- or *daks-) As. 
(rdh. mth.) -dakhind-, Kharl. dakginae, Pa. Pk. dakkhinä-, K. dachin, dachifi? 
* fee to priest, Si. dakuna ‘ gift’. 

iksats (1607): Pk. thaé, OG. that ~ Pa. skkhats, Pk. ikkhat. 

*d&ksati ‘sees’ (6507): Pk.amg. déhaï, L. pres. part. dédha ~ Pk. dekkhai, 
S. dekhanu and in Gy. D. L. P. WPah. Ku. N. A. В. Or. Mth. Bhoj. OAw. Н. 
Marw. G. M. ` 

prékgats (8994) : Pk.amg. jmh. péhat, Si. penavā * о be visible’ ~ Pa. Pk. 
pekkh-, P. pekhnä and in A. B. OMth. OAw. H. G. M. 

préksü- (8995): Pa. рёкла-, Pk.amg. pēhā-, Bi. pehu ‘sight’ ~ Pa. Pk. 
pekkha-, Brajbuli pekhi * sight’. 

жубынан ‘sees’ (12041): Pk.amg. vēhař, L. pres. part. vehda ~ Pa. 
(appati)vekkhsya, L. P. vekh-. 


gg 
*phäleu- ‘ fig’ (9063): Wot. phau ‘fig’ ~ Phal. Sh. P. phäg, WPah.bhal. 
hägu. 
dīrghá- (6368) : Pa. digha-, Pk. (all dial.) diha-, OH. dtha ‘ tall’ ~ Pk.amg. 

jmh. diggha-, 8. drigho and in Kaf. Dard. Gy. L. N. A. В. Н. Si. 

fghrä- (12484): Pa. sigha-, Pk. stha-, P. sthar ‘ perverse’ ~ Pk. siggha-, 
S. sigho ‘ quick’ and in Gy. WPah. Si. 

faighra- (12612) : Si. sé ‘speed’ — S. seghu. 


cch 
märchati (10240-41): Si. midenava ‘to coagulate’, caus. mudavanava 
(< *miich- with regular development -с- > -d-) ~ Pa. Pk. mucch-, Sh. mučóiki 
* to curdle’ and in Ku. №. OM. Si.(?). 
mlécohá- (10389): Si. mili(ň)du ‘wild, savage ° (< *milecha-) ~ Pk. 
maleccha-, meccha-, P. mtlech ‘ unclean outcaste ^, B. mech ‘ name of a Tibeto- 
Burman tribe’ and in К. WPah. 


fifi 
ajü&- (1095) : Pa. Pk. dna-, S. ana, Ku. G. M. an, Ko. dna ~ P. dn; — Pa. 
añña-, Pk. annd-, Ku. Or. dn. — Н. an is ambiguous. 
üjüüpayati (1096): Pa. апарёй, Pk. anavér, Si. änavanavä ~ Or. andiba. 
тЁ]її- (10692): Pk. rümi-, S. L. P. Ku. Or. Marw. G. M. Ko. rant ~ Pa. 
таййї-, Pk. ranni-, К. r2? (N. A. Bhoj. Aw. H. are ambiguous). 


tth 
kästhé- (3120): WPah.bhal. kahruo * fire-wood’ ~ Sh. käthu, K. L. Р. kath, 
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Б. kathu ; — Pa. Pk. kajtha-, Ku. hath and in N. A. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. Aw. H. 
G. M. Si. (sf unassimilated in Gy. and most Dardic dialects). 

kästhapädukä- (3127) : K. khrdv, Н. kharad and all other NIA. forms point 
to MIA. khädavaua- < *kadha-. 

*därhgtra- (6250): Pa. datha-, Pk. dadha-, S. јата, Si. daja and in Gy. Kal. 
L. P. Ku. N. A. B. Or. Н. G. M. — 8. datha, P. datha ; — Pa. datthä-, Pk. 
damtha-, WPah.jaun. datho.14 

dhürgtya- (6799) : Ku. dharas ‘ courage’, H. dhàr(h)as ~ К. дед“ ‘ auda- 
cious, hard ' (< *dhärsta- 1). f 

"püretaka- “spotted” (from *prsfa- in prstaparni- = préniparni-.—8044) : 
B. phärho * hogdeer ’, L. P. Н. parha ‘ spotted antelope, hogdeer ?. 

próstha- (9018) : L. phühr ‘ matting ’, phühri ‘ mat for sitting or kneeling on ' 
~ Si. putuva ‘ bench, stool’. 

bhrästra- (9684) : Pk. bhada-, Phal. bhar- ‘ to roast "І. Ku. Блат ‘ oven’, 
Ві. bhar, OAw. bhara, Н. bhar, ©. bhädi with -d- (not -r-) < -dh-, M. bhad. 

*bhrástraáülik&- (9685) : Н. bharsári ‘ furnace’. 

*rüsta- ‘rough, harsh ’ (10807): Н. rürh(a), rüdhnà ~ А. Or. ruthà. 

1б{а- (11157): Pk. lodha-, В. lord, norä ‘ pebble’ ~ Pk. lottha-, Н. lothra 
* Jump of flesh’, A. lothora (-st- in Kho. lostin * clods ’). 

vésta- (12130) : Pa. -vatha-, Pk. vedha-, S. verhu and in L. P. Ku. N. A. B. Or. 
Mth. Н. G. M. Si. ~ M. veth ‘ twist of rope’. 

véstayati (12132): Pa. edet, Pk. eedhei Kho. belik ‘to wrap up', K. 
wurun, S. verhanu and in L. Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. Н. M. Si. ~ Pk. velthida-, 
Sh. béfhonu and К. M. (-sf- in Phal. bésttün). 

&vésta- (1447) : Pk.amg. àvedha- ~ Bi. attha ‘ voluted shell of water-snail ^ 
Н. atta ‘ twist’. 

&véstató (1448): Pa. avephtta-, Pk.amg. avedhiya-, Н. айтпа ‘ to twist’? ~ P. 
Ku. H. aith-. 

udvéstaté (2091): Pk.amg. uouëdhat, H. umernä ' to twist’ ~ H. umethna. 

upavestayati (2251): Paš. or- “ to twist, plait, braid’ (< *uvavedh-). 

*vaisthiya- ‘ collection of dung ' (from vistha-—11990) : L. vérhi ‘ fresh cow- 
dung’ ~ Pk. vetthayd- ‘ dung’. 

*érégtri- ‘line, ladder? (12724): Sk. sradhi- (< MIA), Pk.amg. jmh. 
sédht- ‘line, row’, К. Aer ‘ladder’. І 

króstp- ‘jackal’ (3615): Pk. kolhua-, kulha- (if < *krodhu- 1), Н. M. 
kol(h)ā, G. kol(h)u ~ Pa. kotthu(ka)-, kotthu(ka)-, Si. kota. 


dd 
*güdda- ‘cart’ (4116): Si. gala (< *gadt-) ~S. дадо, L. gādā, Р. gaddi ; 
— Pk. gadda-, М. даті, Bi. Mth. gayi, G. даф (A. B. Or. Н.М. < -àd- or -add-). 


14 The generally accepted derivation of these forms from ddragtra- leaves both MIA. -{%- and 
B. P. -à- unexplained. 
18 Bo Pischel, Gr. Pk., $ 68, апа Lüders, op. cit., 118, but séght- wrongly < &isfi-. 
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tt 

*lortati ‘rolls, falls’ (11156): Sk. lofati (+— MIA.), Pa. lofana-, WPah.bhal. 
lornä ‘ to be necessary ’ (semantically cf. similar development of H. parna etc.) 
~ Pk. Іонаї, Р. lotnä and in Dard. 8. Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. Н. G. M. (rt in 
Kho. lortik, -tt- < -rt- in Kal. lôf-). 

+kévärta- ‘fisherman’ (= kévarta- 3469): Si. kevula < -@{- ~ -49- in Pa. 
Pk. kévaita-, A. keot and in AS. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. H. G. 

virtikii-, vdrtaka- ‘quail’ (11361): Sk. vafi- ‘a kind of bird’ < MIA.(?), 
Or. bhäro ‘ quail’ (dialectally with -r- < -r- as in Sambhalpur) ~ Or. bhatot 
which may be < vart- in vértika-, vartakà- like Pa. vattakä-, Pk. vatjaya- and in 
Рах. К. N. A. B. Si. (Kho. barti < vart-). 

*v&rta- ‘stone’ (= varta- 11348): Paë.laur. war, ar. wor, Gy. eur. bar 18 
~ бат. wat: perhaps with secondary lengthening and, as in other Dardic 
languages, < varta- which seems certain in Kho. bort, Kal. bat, L. тана, P. 
WPah.bhal. batt (К. waf-, Or. bats, Bi. Байа are ambiguous). 

*ärta- ‘flour’ (1338): Gy. eur. (v)aro, arm. arav ~ Kal at (with regular 
t < rt), К. б“ and other Dardic languages, І. ata, Р. айа, WPah.bhad. аи; 
— Sk. atta- («— MIA.), Gy. pal. àtôs, S. ato, Ku. ato and in N. A. B. Or. Bi. Mth. 
Bhoj. Н. G. М. 

*värtra- ‘fence, enclosure’ (vrddhi-formation from wárira-.—11480 and 
11565): Sk. väta- (<-MIA.), Pa. väfa(ka), Pk. vada(ga)-, S. ойто and in all 
NIA. languages ~ Wg. wätr * wooden fence’, Kt. wótr ‘hurdle’, Si. vätiya 
“bank, dam’ (or < next). 

*vürt- ‘hedge, fence’ (from vrti-.—11480): Sk. vàfi, vütika- («— MIA.), 
Pk. vadi-, vadia-, Gy. eur. bari, S. väri and in all NIA. languages ~ Sk. varti- 
(if «— MIA.), Pa. vaffi- ‘ enclosure, rim > Pk. vatti- ‘ boundary ’, Si. vdiya (see 
above). 


tt or tt 17 


*bhárta- ‘ pertaining to a servant’ (from bhrta- ‘ hired servant '.—9468) : 
Sk. bhäta- ‘ wages’ (< МІА.), Pk. bhadaya-, 8. bhäro and in L. Р. WPah. Ku. 
A. B. Or. Bi. Mth. H. G. M. ~ Pa. bhatta- ‘ wages, tip’, v.l. bhaffha- (for 
*bhatta- 1 18), Р. bhatta * extra pay for public servants or soldiers, food taken 
to farmers in field’ (EP. ай < ätt 1), Н. bhatiä, bhata ‘advances made to 
ploughmen without interest’, G. bhatt ‘extra allowance above pay to public 
servants etc’. 

*bhärti- ‘ pertaining to wages’ (from bhfti-—9468) : Sk. bhafi- (< MIA.) 
Pk. bhädt., З. bhári ‘ wages of a pimp ' and in P. H. G. M. Si. 


16 < MIA. *vdfa- or vajta-. Though derivation of bar < *vafa- like that of (v)áro < *àfa- - 
would separate them from Gy. pal. wd} < *vilgja- and @дв < *äfa-, there is apparently similar 
distinction in Dardio between Рай. аг and Gaw. toûf eto. 

17 For ft < ir вее below. 

15 Rather than with Mayrhofer, E W A, п, 401, as having a different suffix. 
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tt 
mürti- (10245) : A. mus ‘ form, shape’ ~ Kt. muto * wooden idol’. 
*mürtighara- (10246): WPah. mwehra ‘ image of a village deity ’. 


ddh 
paścărdhá- (8006): Н. pacháh ‘ western region’ ~L. P. pacadh; — Pk. 
pacc(h)addha-. 
пп 
navanna- (7019): Ku. патат, G. М. navan ~ G. М. navan. 


рр 
rápya- (10805): Si. rā ‘silver’ (possibly also Sk. rüpaka- ‘coin’, Pk. 
rüvaya- * money ’) ~ Pk. ruppa-, P. rüppä and in Gy. D. Dard. K. 8. L. Ku. 
À. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. OAw. H. Marw. G. M. 


pph 
büspá- (9223): Pk. baha- * tear ? К. Баћа ‘ steam’ ~ Pk. bapphé-, S. bäpha 
and in Ku. N. Bhoj. Aw. Н. б. M. Si. 


vv 
nüvyà- (7083) : Pa. nàvà- ‘ canal(?) ’, WPah.jaun. nàwà ‘brook’, bhal. nā 
€ mill-race X 3 
ii 
абуйва- (1471): Pk. asäsa-, WPah.bhal. haéu (< *asahu) ~ Pa. assása- ; 
— M. asásá-usása and Si. asas-pasas are ambiguous (< às- or ass-). 
lévará- (1619): Pk.amg. jmh. isara-, mg. sáala- (Ku. Н. tsar and Si. tsura 
< 18- or 483-) ~ Pa. issara-, P. issar. 
pärévé- (8118) : Pk. раза-, K. páha-lara * the ribs’ ~ Pa. Pk. passa-, S. paso, 
L. P. passa (forms in all other NIA. languages < -Gs- or -ass-). 
pósya- (8412) : Pa. рбва- ‘ requiring to be fed’; — В. posä * domesticated ’, 
Or. розй ‘ adopted’, Bi. pos < -0з- or -о85-. 


88 
värsé- (11569) : Aé.gir. ®йза- © year (= -ãs- or -@38-), Pk. wäsa- (or < varsd-), 
Kho. bas (< -às- or -ags).19 
88 


üsyà- (1533): Pa. Pk. dsa-, Sh.gur. dey ‘mouth’ (unless reformed as в 
masculine with -y from āzi f. as in other Shina dialects < astya-) ~ Pa. Pk. 
assa-, Dm. às, К. ös. 


1° Indian Linguistics, tv, 1-6, 1034, 161—4. 
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New Indo-Aryan forms corresponding to the Middle Indo-Aryan forms with 
shortened consonant have not been noted in the following : 


kk 
vülka- ‘made of bark’ (11417): Pa. vaka-, aváka-,? Pk. vdga-, vaya- 
(~ valká- in Pk. vakka-, Р. bakk eto.). 
välkala- ‘made of bark’ (11418): Pk. vagala- ~ WPah. baklu ' thick, 
coarse’; — Pa. Pk. vakkala-, A. bákal etc. < valkala- or valkala-. 


gg(h) 
phalguné- (9075): Pk. phaguna- ~K. phagun, WPah.bhal. phägun, (Joshi) 
fäggan ; — Pa. phagguna-, Pk. phagguna-, Ku. phagun and in N. A. B. Bi. 
Bhoj. Н. G. M. < phalguna- or phalgund-. 
*gürgara- ‘ water-pot’ (= gargara-.—4043) : Pk. gayar- ~K. gdg*r*, L. 
gagir, P. gägar ; — Pk. gaggart-, Ku. gägro ete. < gargara- or *gargara-. 
dirghéyus- (6371): Pa. dighäyu-, °dvu-, Af.br. sd. dighävuse, Pk.$. dthau- 
~ Si. digà ‘ longevity ’. 
л 
bhürja- (9570): Pa. Pk. bhüja-, Pk. bhua- ~ Pk. bhujja-, Wg. brüj ‘ birch 
tree ^, WPah.bhal. bhujj and in Dard. N. 


tth 
ävéstana- (1449): Pa. dvéthana-, Pk. dvédhana- ~ М. Н. aithan. 
udvéstana- (2091) : Pa. ubbéthana-, Pk. uvvddhana- ~ Н. umethan ' a twist’. 
tth 
*tartha- ‘ford’ (5903): Pk. tūha- ~ Pk. (in cmpd.) -utthtya-, Or. tufha, 
totha, Si. tota (rt in Kho. thürt ‘ ford?) ; — Aé.top. tuhayatanans is ambiguous. 


mm 
ürmi- (2437): Pa. йти- ~ Pa. Pk. ummt-; — Si. umava < üm- or umm-. 
saumya- (13620) : Pk. sóma- ~ Pa. Pk. somma-, М. som ‘ stupid’; — OG. 


soma, Si. som < -бт- or -omm-. 
daurmanasya- (6601): Pa. ddmanassa- (Si. domnasa is probably «— Pa.). 
88 
irgyü- (1615): Pk. 1за- ~ Pa. Pk. їзай-; — АВ. їзй-, Si. dsa < 38- Or $88-. 


33 
&trsá- (12497): Pa. stsa(ka)-, Pk. stsa- ~ Pk. sissa-, Sh. sts, S. sist, L. P. 
gts ; — forms in all other languages < -13- or -ї88. 


In the above words dialectal distribution in New Indo-Aryan of the two 
Middle Indo-Aryan developments is blurred through extensive mutual borrowing 
of vocabulary, as it already was in Middle Indo-Aryan itself. But there is some 
indication that the shortening of a long consonant after a long vowel was an 


20 Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Pali, 43, wrongly < valká-. 
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eastern phenomenon. In seven of these words (préksate, préksa-, Satghra-, 
mürchati, mlzcchá-, *gädda-, тйруа-) the form with this development appears 
only in Sinhalese against the preservation of the geminate or its successor in 
all other languages. Of seven other words (*érés{r7-, baspd-, *vaisthiya-, prostha-, 
Sighrd-, kásthá-, nävyà-) none is found in more than one of the.North-Western 
languages, viz. Kashmiri, Sindhi, Lahnda, or Panjabi. Moreover it is particularly 
suggestive that in the case of *da@mstra-, although the descendants of Pa. datha- 
have a wide extension, those of MIA. *daijha- are confined to the North-West, 
viz. Sindhi and Panjabi. 

But in the case of one group, viz. long vowel + tt < tr, the dialectal distribu- 
tion appears clearer. This agrees with Pischel’s ascription of the retention of 
the long vowel before the shortened geminate to Ardhamägadhi.21 


kgétra- (3735, 144238) : Pk. khza-, Si. kē ‘ field’? ~ Pa. Pk. khetta-, N. khet 
and in B: Or. Bi. Mth. Aw. Н. Marw. G. M. Ko. Si. (tr in NiDoc. ksetra, 8. khetru 
and in Dard. P. WPah. G.). 

gátra- (4124): Pk.amg. gaya-, S. gà-mora ‘ stretching the limbs’, A. ga(w) 
‘trunk of body”, B. ga(o), Or. gà, Si. gaya ~ Pa. Pk. gatta-, WPah.jaun. gat 
and in Ku. N. Mth. OAw. Н. OMarw. G. M. Si. (ér in Ash. gatr and in Kt., 
perhaps in Dm. Gaw. 8.). 

gótrá- (4279) : Pk.amg. goya-, Gau. уй ‘ house ’(?) ~ Pa. Pk. gotta-, Ku. got 
and in N. A. B. Or. Н. G. M. Si. ( in S. gotru, P. дойт). 

gôtrin- (4280): N. goya ‘close friend’, Н. goiya — Pk. gotti-, P. дой and 
in N. Or. Н. M. (tr in S. рой, Q. gotri). 

sagótra- (13078) : Si. styo ‘kinsman’ ~ Pa. Pk. sagotta- (tr in S. sautru, L. 
sótr). 

détra- (6260) : Sk. da- Galanos («— MIA.), A. dà ‘large knife’, B. da(o), 
Or. da, datl, H. da, Si. d&-kats ~ Pa. datta- ? ; — Pk. datta-, Garh. dathi, Ku. 
dati (tr in S. dátro and in K. L. P. WPah.). 

dhátri- (6774): Pa. dhat-, AS. (Pillar Edicts) dhatt, Pk.amg. dhai-, К. day, 
Ku. dha, N. A. B. Or. dhàs, Н. OG. dhat ~ Pk. dhath-. 

*n&trayüktra- (7590): Bi. newat ‘ churning staff thong’ (< *néadt) ~ *netta- 
(< nétra- 7588) in N. пей and in Ku. Bi. Mth. Н. (tr in L. P. netrá and in 
WPah. G.). 

pátra- (8055): Pa. pati-, Pk.amg. páya-, pai-, Ku. pas ‘ pot’, Or. sil-pà, Bi. 
parla, Bi. paya, pàya ~ Pa. Pk. райа-, Or. patila, and in B. Ві. Н. (tr in 8. 
pàtri and in К.І. P. G.). 

tümrapátra- (5788): Ku. Фато? ‘ copper vessel’ (but tamot! * copper plate’ 
< tümrapattra-). 

paitrika- (8390): (alternatively < patirka- ) Pk.amg. péiya-, P. peya 
* belonging to wife's father’s house’ ~ Pa. pettska-. 

a1 * Abweichend von allen anderen Dialekten bleibt die Länge in АМ. sehr häufig vor Suffix 
-tra das zu -ġa aus -ta wird’, Gr. Pk., § 87. 

з Only in Abhidhanappadipika : W. Geiger, Grammatik des Pali, 43, § 7. 

зз As in Pischel, Gr. PE. § 55. 
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máütra- (10234) : Pk.amg. müya-, Si. mū ~ Ра. Pk. mutta-, Ku. пий and in N. 
A. B. Or. Bi. Н. M. Ko. (ir in Gy. muter, 8. mutru and Kaf. Dard. K. L. P. 
WPah. G.). 

râtri- (10702) : Аё. (Sahasräm) lati, Dhp. rads (= radi), Pk.amg. mh. jé. 8. 
radi-, rat-, Si. räya ~ Pa. ratti-, Pk. ratts-, latti-, Gy. eur. rat and in Ku. №. A. B. 
Or. Mth. Bhoj. Aw. OMarw. G. M. Ko. (8. тай and Gy. Dard. К. L. P. forms 
with -{- are due to dissimilation of ratr- which is still found in G. rätra and in 
Kaf.). 

vētra- (12106) : Si. veya, vē ‘cane’ ~ Pa. Pk. vetta-, P. bet and in L. Ku. 
N. A. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. OAw. Н. M. (tr in S. neru and G. netar with n- from 
nadá-). . 

v&trügra- (12103): Si. veyaga- ‘ tip of bamboo used as a vegetable’ ~ Pk. 
veltagga-. 

érôtra- (12730): Sk. érotas- lex. (<- MIA.), Pa. sóta-, Pk.amg. sõa-, Si. 36 
‘ear’. 
*sarenätra- ‘ bath’ (13054): Si. запала ‘ bathing’ ? 

sútra- (13561): A£f.bh. -stite, Si. huya, hū ‘thread’, Md. wi ~Pa. Pk. 
sutta-, Ku. sut and in N. A. B. Or. Bi. Bhoj. H. M. Ko. (tr in S. suéru and in 
Kaf. Dard. K. L. P. WPah. G.). 

#grôtra- ‘stream’ (13891): (alternatively < srótas-) Pa. sota-, pl. sdtant, 
Dhp. sodu, Pk.amg. só(y)a-, Mth. sod ‘ spring of a well’, Si. soya, (h)oya, Md. 
ot ~ Pk. sotta-, Ku. sot spring of water’ and in Bi. Bhoj. Н. 


The following words showing -t- < -tr- after a long vowel in Middle Indo- 
Aryan have not been noted with this form in the modern languages : 

*plôtra- ‘ boat’ (9032): Sk. pota- MBh., potära- BHSk. (< MIA.) ~ Pk. 
potta-, Ku. pot © boat’. 

mátrü- (10023): Pk.amg. jmh. (in страз.) -maya- ~ Ра. Pk. mattà-, Н. 
mat and in N. Si. (tr in L. matar, P.dog. mattar). 

mautra- (10369) : Pk. méa- ‘ urine? ~ Sh. móé (= *moc ?) * gonorrhoea ’. 

yütr&- (10456): Aé.käl. eihala-yátam, Pk.amg. jäyã- ~ Pk. јайа-, Si. yatu 
(tr in Pa. уйітӣ-, S. jatra, WPah. ја). 

Of the 17 words in New Indo-Aryan which show simplification of tr after а 
long vowel 11 are found in Sinhalese (eight of them only in Sinhalese). The nine 
found also in other languages belong predominantly to the eastern : Assamese, 
Bengali, Oriyä, Nepali, Kumauni, Hindi. Of the four in North-Western lan- 
guages the derivation of Gau. gi from gotrá- is rather doubtful; P. peya like 
Pk. pêta- may be from pattrka- rather than pattrika-; and К. dày in the more 
general meaning ‘ maidservant, lady's maid’ is probably a more recent loan 
from Urdu. . 

The distribution, then, of the words with -t- < -tr- is rather different from 
that of words which show similar shortening of long consonante assimilated 
from groups other than tr. In distinction from these last, which are more widely 
distributed, the forms with MIA. -t- < -tr- mainly, as Pischel pointed out, 
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belong to Ardhamagadhi. Beside rt which to-day remains unassimilated only in 
Khowar, the group tr, whether initial or intervocalic, has been continued, in 
principle at least, over a wide area which includes the whole Dardic group, 
Sindhi, Kacchi, North Gujarati, Lahnda, western Panjabi, and numerous West 
Pahari dialects. That it remains also in the three divisions of Gypsy (European, 
Armenian, Asiatic) seems to indicate that it was still maintained in the central 
group of Indo-Aryan at the time when the ancestors of the Gypsies left 14.94 
If then in the dialect or dialect-group in which a geminate consonant was 
shortened after a long vowel the assimilation of tr was later than the assimilation 
of other consonant-groups, it may well be that t after a long vowel was shortened 
later than other geminate consonants and that words having this change 
therefore had a less wide extension to other dialect-groups. 


% Turner, The position of Romani in Indo-Aryan, 30. 


NOTES ON THE ‘TALE OF BHADRA’ 
Ву R. E. Exwericx 


This article is a review of V. 8. Vorob'ev-Desjatovskij and M. I. Vorob'eva- 
Desjatovskaja’s Skazanie o Вхайте (novye listy sakskoj rukopisi * E”)1 This 
recent publication of what is in large part a facsimile volume of Old Khotanese 
is greatly to be welcomed. We now have at last facsimiles of all the 192 folios 
(actually 191, see below) in Leningrad that constitute the major part of & 
Buddhist miscellany written in the oldest type of Khotenese. 173 of the 
Leningrad folos were seen by E. Leumann and described in detail in 1912.? 
18 of these folios (336—40, 342-54), together with two (334, 335) from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, were edited and translated by E. Leumann 
in 1919.3 These formed all the extant part of what on Leumann's calculation 
was ch. 23 of the surviving portion of the MS, which he had christened ‘ E ? 
after the signature he allotted to the first folios he saw, 269 and 335 from 
Calcutta. All the folios known to Leumann were edited and translated by him 
in 1933-6 in Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus. This 
included all the 173 Leningrad folios, of which he had taken photographs. 
Only a few of these were published in facsimile (256v, 257г, 268v, 259r, 303v, 
304r, the right halves of 257v, 258r, and the left halves of 269v, 260r) by his 
son M. Leumann in a private publication, Sakische Handschriftproben, Zürich, 
1934. These photographs are excellent, but the folios chosen were particularly 
favourable for reproduction, and nothing is lost except an insignificant amount 
of clarity in the facsimiles of the same folios in the present volume. In other 
cases, however, unless the MS has deteriorated in Leningrad, the photographs 
are inadequate compared with those of Leumann even though the latter have 
faded with the lapse of time. Thus, in E 3.72 ( — Z 14.72, see below) no trace 
of the word hota is visible in the facsimile on p. 297, whereas the word is quite 
clear on the German photograph ; and again on the following line, on the verso, 
instead of a clear padiya, only a broken ya is now presented to us. Probably 
different is a case like that of folio 146v on p. 125 where the subscript hook of 
hog! nds (1. 42), clear on the German photograph, is likely to be missing only 
because the photograph has been badly positioned. 

If these facsimiles are not simply the result of poor photography but are 
evidence of the deterioration of the manuscript, surely it is а tragedy that 
facsimiles were not published 50 years earlier. Let us hope that the Academy 
of Sciences sees its way clear to give the world of scholarship as soon as possible 


1 V. 8. Vorob’ev-Desjatovakij and M. І. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja (ed. and tr.): Skazanie o 
Bzadre (novye listy sakskoj rukopisi ' E"). (Akademija Nauk SSSR. Otdelenie Istorii. Institut 
Narodov Azii. Pamjatniki Pis’mennosti Vostoka, т.) 301 pp. + errata slip. Moskva : Irdatel'stvo 
‘Nauka’, 1965. Rbls. 1.80. (The responsible editors were L. G. Gercenberg and. V. А. Livšic.) 

* Е. Leumann, Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literatur, Strassburg, 1912, 11—15. 

з E. Leumann, Matireya-samiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, Strassburg, 1919. 
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a facsimile volume of all the Khotanese material it has before any further 
deterioration can take place. For preference one would like to see this in the 
form of excellent photographs like those we have recently had of the documents 
from Mt. Mugh, but any photograph is better than none. 

Some carelessness in the preparation of the volume is revealed by the 
occasional wrong numbering of the facsimiles. As the folio number is visible 
even in these photographs, there is not much excuse for numbering, for example, 
165r as 165v and 165v as 165r as is done on p. 132. Similarly, on p. 240, fol. 313r 
should be 313v and fol. 318v should be 313r; on p. 288, fol. 423r should be 
493ү and fol. 423v should be 423r. The clearly visible verse numbers show that 
on p. 232, fol. 302r should be 302v and vice versa. On р. 231, fol. 300 is numbered 
in reverse compared with Leumann's edition (E, p. 233), but as there is no folio 
number (Leumann's folio x) and there are no verse numbers the matter is 
difficult to decide. In the case of folios 185 and 186 where the versos have been 
transposed, only the sense and the verse numbers can decide. Both are clearly 
against the present editors : 185v should be 186v and 186v should be 185v, as 
in Leumann's edition. 

Most exciting, of course, is the publication of ten complete folios and nine 
incomplete folios that previously were known only by the description of 
V. S. Vorob'ev-Desjatovskij in an article called ‘ Novye listy sakskoj rukopisi 
«Е», Kratkie Soobščenija Instituta Vostokovedenija, xvi, 1955, 68-71. It 
was there shown that Leumann's division into 25 chapters was incorrect. The 
new folios show the end of ch. 2 and the beginning of ch. 3, which leads on 
without a break to what is Leumann's ch. 4. It is convenient to use E to refer 
to Leumann’s work, but the new numbering should be adopted. In order to 
avoid confusion, I suggest the use of Z with the new numbering. Z would 
stand for Ysambasta, who ordered the book to be written (see E, p. 355). 
Н. W. Bailey has suggested that а more poetic name for the work might be 
‘The Book of Zambasta’, and he is calling the commentary he has written 
Prolexis to the Book of Zambasta. 

The new discovery meant that the folios that Leumann thought were ch. 3 
and so printed as folios 177 and 178 must belong to a different part of the poem. 
They are published here on pp. 296-7 as unplaced. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that they are folios 267 and 268. A part of fol. 267 is in fact 
extant (facsimile, p. 220). If the texts are combined, the result is convincing. 
Both agree in the first person singular, cf. e.g. 1. 60 bustdmd and najsd ве? ; and 
there is agreement of context: buddha-kgettro in 1. 55 followed by vasutà 
pardsuddha (the usual epithets) in 1. 56; hamdàr ma ma daiya in 1. 58 followed 
by uhu ma tta tta daiya in 1. 59 and crrämu hama üica in 1. 63 followed by m ju 
sa ce vikalpä in the other half. The line numbers also agree with this position, 
and there ів a clear contextual link between the end of fol. 268v with &tco in 
1.77 and dafinau raysu in 1.78 with Бати raysä tice in 1. 79 at the beginning of 
fol. 269r. If this proves correct, then E 3 = Z 14. 

Although Leumann was able to read more than 4,000 complete verses of the 
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square script of MS E almost without error,* this has not been equalled since. 
The reading of the new folios needs а certain amount of correction. Misprints 
are few: read subhütt in 2.151 ; siru stand in 2.158 is a misprint (cf. p. 90) for 
strustand ; read nàta'stà in 2.168 ; read ssai in 2.175. These are not noted on 
the list of corrections at the end of the book. 

Having cleared away misprints, I turn now to misreadings. In 2.139 
jüsdà tyau, on p. 74 ‘ jüsdätyau 1°, is misread for jüsdànyau. n and t are 
admittedly very similar, but the facsimile, although not clear, seems to favour n, 
and we have in a difficult LKh. passage (P 2891.23, КТ, тп, 80) jusdyanam. 
A similar word is ўйвйї in Р 2024.61, KT, п, 78 with kaga ‘skin’. On this word 
H. W. Bailey has some interesting speculations, which will appear in the Proleats. 
In the same verse ham väte (two words) should be read. ham väte ‘ always’ is 
found also in Z 6.10; 11.9; 12.13 and is a shortened form of hamu väte (Z 
22.102 ; hamu wita Z 3.21; 14.35). 

In 2.143 u vā ro should be read as one word мойто ‘noble’. It goes with 
ssado praysäte ‘faith, belief’. In the same verse hämäta seems required, but 
hämata is correctly read. 

No punctuation is visible at the end of 2.150, 156, 162, 217, 222, although 
a stop is printed. On the other hand, the punctuation at the end of 2.159 is 
absent in the edition. 

Read rraysä haphara ‘empty distractions’ in 2.155. The same phrase 
occurs in Z 5.6. Read jütai ‘ you destroyed’ in 2.173 for jänai. Here the 
photograph is clear. With thu ‘ you’ the 2 sg. is required. The 2 sg. pres. of 
jän- would be *jäñä (cf. jsañä Z 24.50; puléä Z 3.21). The same comparison, 
with the phrase jitai ttádetu jadimgyo ‘ you destroyed the darkness of ignorance з 
is found in Z 22.261 and 285. 

In 2.179 the whole sense has been lost by reading orndya instead of o chaya 
and cdndra ku instead of cánduku (Н. W. Bailey). The couplet thus reads : 

vasàrà ssai aśka guvaste o chäya paásàve uysnori 

cánduku ye tv vite balysa ғи утпай kart ne panaste 
* Perhaps even the thunderbolt splits or the shadow leaves a being ; whatever 
good one does for you, Buddha, is not lost at all’. cändäka- (äji) is the form 
otherwise used in the poem. For guvaste, see on gvach- below. 

briyanda in 2.180 should be divided as two words br? yanda. The couplet 
means: ‘The mother does not exist who makes her only-born (ssau-ysatu, 
compound) son as beloved as are all beings equally to you, Buddha'. The 
injunctive yanda is used, ав commonly, in & hypothetical relative clause. 
The occurrence of bryandama ‘ most beloved’ in this same text (2.190) should 
have given warning that briyanda is an impossible form. For brī yan-, cf. Z 11.6. 

Read paréa ‘ service’ in 2.185 for päsärä ‘ sunshine’. On päréa see Н. W. 

4 І have noticed only rracye instead of rravye in E 20.7 and pani, ісатрћа instead of pand, 
ісатрћа in E 25.414, tuáói instead of Huééa was noted in the glossary and on p. xxxix. On 


p. xxxix, metrai instead of mätrai was corrected for E 23.280 but not for 23.282; both were, 
however, correct in Maitreya-samits, p. 73. In E 6.461 prefer to read bihamite for bihgnte. 
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Bailey, KT, 1v, 84. parysa- ‘ servant’ is found in 2.50. parysa- in Suv. D r 4, 
KT, 1, 234 renders Skt. guhyaka- ‘ attendant’. 

Read puña dyana (two words) in 2.186. dyānā is nom. pl. masc. < dyànaa-. 
In H 144 NS 83 b 1, KT, v, 52 we have: dyànas paskala и adydnet pàgkalà ‘ the 
visible element and the invisible element’. The meaning of adyänaa- was 
known from Suv. 32 v 1 (KT, v, 110; ed. S. Konow, SPAW, Phil.-hist. K1., 
1935, 446): adydneina ttarandarna ‘with invisible body’ translating Skt. 
adyéyair Gtmabhavais. 

Read ttatutu (one word) in 2.190. This is a new spelling for ttatatw (acc. sg.) 
‘wealth °’, cf. tatatu... biso in 2.49. The spoken word was disyllabic as tata 
in 2.30. Hence -tw- or -ta- as historic spelling is possible, cf. the intrusive -ta- 
in évatartscäte jsa (Avdh. 16 т 5-v 1, КТ, m, 8) beside tvarssce jsa (Avdh. 5 v 5, 
KT, їп, 1). 

patäbhu in 2.192 is probably to be read patächu (Н. W. Bailey) and to be 
connected with nacho (Z 22.110) ‘refuge’. Read ttamdu in 2.194 for ttamdra. 
Cf. Z 5.91: sd та ro tto àtamà ttandà ‘ and this is my so great wish’. In 2.195 
the alternative reading cüde should be adopted, as vide makes no sense. mayd 
in 2.200 is two words ma yd, but not as in the glossary on p. 84 with ma ‘not’. 
ka ma уй maniyd means ‘if one should harm me’. 

In 2.205 the numeral 4 is present at the end of the couplet. Similarly 9 is 
present at the end of 2.230. As noted at the end of the book, 32, not 2, is found 
at the end of 2.233. 

Read Gtma satvà (two words) in 2.209. ne-n-jsa vara dima saivà ne ju 
varasaka häränu in 2.209 is parallel with ne ju varata dima ne satvà ni ju vardsaka 
häränu in Z 5.59: ‘ There is no self there, no being, no experiencer of things ’. 

Read bhadrra in 2.211; ysamthu ne (two words, see below) in 2.212; güáto 
in 2.218 ; buvdne in 2.216 ; ne for te in 2.217. 

bri va in 2.223 is a misreading for brrica ‘love’. The phrase saña brrica 
bvàmata is parallel with saña brrskya bvamata in Z 14.39. 

In 2.225 a very nice word has been missed by reading as separate syllables 
the word näsästa ‘ attached’ < *ni- + srišta-. The couplet means : ‘ Towards 
those is compassion greatly to be produced who are drowned in samsdra, 
attached to the kama-gunas (compound) just as a bee to honey’. Z 4.30 also 
has the ‘ qualities of desire’: käma-guna pamjsa. 

It has been noted in the translation on p. 57 that 2.226-7 = Е 10.8-9. 
2.227а also = Е 10.12a. 2.228a, b are similar but not exactly the same as 
Е 10.14. Parallels can be found for a large number of phrases. 

Read bhadrra cariyä (two words) in 2.230. As one word the sense is lost. 
Translate: ‘ who would practise, Bhadra, the six päramifäs with compassion ’. 

te in 2.235 (listed in the glossary on р. 77 under thu) is presumably a mistake 
by dittography after Grithdte, as the syllable is not visible in the facsimile and is 
not required by the sense. 

buljsd-jserd in 2.239 is a compound. It is found also in Z 10.4; 12.109; 
22.210. Read puñyau in 2.244 for айуам. The phrase is common. 
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siddhame in Z 3.1 is a misreading for siddham. What appears to be -e ів 
virdma. It is distinguished from -e by not being attached to the aksara. 

Read rra for rru in Z 3.8. ttürra ought to be an epithet of viysa. hamju 
уйде dasta hüdva ce träma dätäna kho уй ttūrra daiyà viysa ‘he placed in the 
añjali-position both hands, which were such in appearance as one sees #ййта 
lotuses’. I have thought of connecting with Skt. torana- ‘ arch’ or with Or. 
*taruna- ‘ tender’ (Av. tauruna-, OInd. taruna-), but this would be at variance 
with the phonology of pürna- ‘ arrow’ < *paruna- (see Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, 
xxiv, 3, 1961, 472-3). If secondary contact of r and š resulted in rr in Kh., 
titirra- could be < *taruga-, ТЕ *ter- (Pokorny, 1070) with the same suffix as 
in Av. auruga- ‘ white’, OInd. arusá- ‘red’. 

Read drrainu for drasnu in Z 8.11. 

In Z 3.10,12, pande has been wrongly read for panye in both places. The 
meaning of Z 3.10-12 is: * You recognize the good deeds of every being, thus 
then the bad by which the ignorant come here. You recognize the whole path of 
the three ydnas, how then the three have become only one gana. You perceive 
rightly the senses of every being, covered with Меёаз, (but) in the middle the 
bodhi-germ (= tathagatagarbha)'. Cf. also Z 10.31: indriya butte. .. ратуе 
uysnord * he perceives the senses of every being’. 

The Russian translation on pp. 49-60 appears to be only moderately helpful. 
This is due partly to being based on wrong readings but partly also to ascribing 
wrong meanings to words or making a false grammatical analysis. The remaining 
remarks are confined to an examination of the glossary, compiled by V. A. 
Livšic, to the ten complete folios. The vocabulary contained in the fragments 
transcribed on pp. 111-22 has not been included in the glossary. I leave aside 
the fragments here as the material contained in them is unlikely to be widely 
used in the absence of a translation or a glossary, both of which appear in my 
article in Asia Major, NS, хп, 2, 1966. The reader should, however, be warned 
that misreadings are especially frequent in this part of the book. 

The following comments are not intended to be exhaustive. In particular, 
I have not listed the numerous instances in which indications of case, number, 
etc., are incorrect. My views on these matters will be revealed in my English 
translation, which will appear in The Book of Zambasta. 

aña-. afiyau in 2.224 is misread for pufiyau, see above. 

apracat means ‘ without cause ’. 

avamäta-. < a- (privative) and pamäta- 2.100, etc. 

asamkhálsta-. In 2.141 asamkhälstu, despite the ending, must be nom. 
sg. masc. agreeing with aysmü. 

aysu. Add ma, acc. sg., in 2.200. ma in 2.203 is ‘not’. On the relationship 
of Kh. mamá to OP mana, see A. Meillet, BSOS, ут, 2, 1931, 435-7. The final 
vowel of Kh. тата is no doubt due to md. < *mai, cf. Av. mot. Hence, contami- 
nation of *mana and mà would explain both the different final vowel from 
Skt. mama and the nasal assimilation. 

ah. Add Wf, 1 вр. subj., 2.191. 
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dia-. Remove ‘praet. 3 sg. m. äte П 222’. In 2.222 we have in fact d'te' 
with two subscribed hooks. A single hook is sometimes used without clear 
justification but never two. The word belongs as 3 sg. subj. mid. to äh- ‘ to 
remain ’, which shows the hook regularly in the 3 pl. pres. are (2.45 +). 

ағаћ- means ‘to move’, not ‘to hide’. nä sa vina pracai тӣзій arithite 
Séandä (2.235) ‘ The great earth does not move without a cause’ is parallel 
with nä sü vina pracai masta bissa bhüma-divata badra ärühäte (2.103) ‘ The 
whole great Earth-deity, Bhadra, does not move without в cause’. The р.р. 
is not Grrusta- (which does not occur) but árotta- (2.66). Bilingual evidence for 
the p.p. was published by S. Konow, Saka Studies, 91, where we have the 
Buddhist cliché ‘ the earth shook six times’ giving бтойа- as the equivalent of 
Tibetan g-yos-ao ‘ shook’. 

arsta-. Not < *d-rusta-, but p. р. < ārih- ‘to share’ (Н. W. Bailey). 

dysüna-. The first is a misprint for dysana- ‘seat’. The second is for 
aysin-, pres. stem of the verb ‘ to adorn’. The use of -a-, which is everywhere 
lost, is awkward and the glossary is not consistent: cf. oys-, ksvmj-, gger’ls-, 
gguh., jsan-, etc., but on the other hand passa. 

aysda yan- does not mean ' to inform’ but ‘ to protect’, see Н. W. Bailey, 
BSOS, уш, 4, 1937, 927; А locust’s leg: studies in honour of S. H. Tagizadeh, 
85; Dresden, The Jatakastava, 470. ` 

аћ-. Add a'te' 2.222, see on äta- above. 

fa. Remove 2.191; see on ah- above. 

upev-. Gerund upeväña-, not upevdiiaa-. 

urmaysdä-. Avestan has ahuró mazdd (nom. sg.), not ahuramazdah- (? mis- 
print for ahura- mazdäh-). OP has auramazdā (nom. 8g.) which could be 
interpreted as auramazda*. The nom. sg. in -e in Kh. is < *-Gh. 

ulatäna-. The etymology given does not take account of the form upalatana- 
(OKh.) in Suv. 24 v 4, КТ, 1, 235. There is no ‘ gen.-loc.’ case in Kh. ulatàfte 
is loc. sg. with -fe (< *-aya, cf. OP -йуй) as in the common gsive (1.54 +) ‘by, 
at night’. 

usntra-. The Skt. is изтиза-. ugnirvat in 2.233 is a monstrous loc. pl. and 
anyway the Buddha has only one. usntrvat is loc. sg. ugniro + -4 ‘of him’. 
The contraction is like pussvas (Z 15.11) < pusso + - or the common khvat 
(2.127 +). 

uspurra-. Delete the last remark in brackets. 

uysänaa-. Read шузйпай-: the word is fem., cf. instr.-abl. uysänye jsa 
(Z 8.13 +). 

uysnaura-. Read *uz-ana-bara- for the etymology, as -nb- would not be lost, 
and anyway cf. Tumêuq usänavara (v. Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 662). 

ornà- is to be removed, see on 2.179 above. 

oys- cannot be < *G-yauz-, as Kh. has dyauys- (Kha. i. 306a, 5 v 1, КВТ, 8), 
р. р. Gyosta- (Z 4.101). Possibly < *a-vaz- (Н. W. Bailey). 

oysa-. oysa in 2.177 is not a noun but 2 ag. pres. mid. < oys- ‘to be angry’. 

kandali- is a misprint for kadali-. : 
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Катай-. Such a form could not have a gen. sg. kard. Possibly kard in 2.164 
is merely the adverb. 
kalahàra-, not kalahàáraa-, as the nom.-acc. pl. kalahara (2.210) shows. 
küma-. kama in 2.158, 159 is probably a pronominal nom.-acc. pl. like 
bissa. Ката in 2.225 is part of a compound kama-guna, see above. 
klaséakarma in 2.175 to be read as two words. 
ksam-. Add ksima (2.243), 3 вр. opt. act., not < Skt. ksema-. The p. p. 
< ksam- cannot be ksamotta-, which is the p. p. < ksamev- (1.189 +), 
but would in OKh. spelling be *ksaunda-. It is attested by LKh. ksauds 
(JS 18 т 1 (76)), ksam’da (P 2801.9, KT, тт, 65), вее Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, 
x, 8, 1940, 573. 
ksamova-. Read ‘ ksamovà П 177’. kgamauvd in 2.211 is more likely a noun 
as in Z 12.84: ne náste ksamovu ‘ he does not accept forgiveness ’. 
gūstā- to be read, see on 2.213. 
gguh- ів not consistent with sad-, sat- for the present savmd,(Z 13.60). 
Better would be gguhad-, gguhat-. The p. p. with privative a- is attested as 
aguhasta in Ch. 00266.140-1, KBT, 26. The 3 sg. opt. guhei was known in 
D IL. 1, 8r 5, KT, v, 69. The -dmata abstract guhüme jsa in Si. 136 r 5, КТ, т, 
72 corresponds to Skt. ksata- ‘ wounded’. Parthian wyzs- ‘ être blessé ' is also 
< *vwi-zad- (v. A. Ghilain, Essai sur la langue parthe, 81). 
gvach-. The meaning of guach- is ‘to be digested’. guaéte, 3 sg. pres. in 
N 75.40 translates Skt. jiryate and the p. p. gvaha- translates Tibetan Zu-bar 
(Si. 134 т b, KT, т, 68). In 2.179 the meaning ‘splits’ seems required for 
guvaíte. It is likely that a different verb is concealed in guvaste. Perhaps < 
#ot-kas-ya- ‘ to fall asunder’, cf. kasé- ‘ to fall’. 
cà'ya-. Read c@yd-. 
cündra-. Remove, see on 2.179. 
cháà'ta-. chà'tu in Z 3.12 is acc. sg., see translation above. 
jin-. Replace jdnas, see on 2.173, by jàtas, 2 sg. pf. tr. m. 
ju. Derivation < *ó difficult. 
jüsda. Read jüsdánd-, see on 2.139. 
tcara- would not have gen. sg. ісе (2.210). tcará-, i-stem as pointed out by 
Н. W. Bailey in Indo-Iranica : mélanges présentés à Q. Morgenstierne, 9. But 
read kvire. 
tedrana-. tcāranä is nom. sg. masc. in both places. 
tcera-. jsera- is secondarily « tcera- when js is intervocalio, i.e. in compounds. 
buljsü-jsera- in 2.239 is a compound, see above. Similar are pajsama-jsera-, 
` mulysda-jsera-, ete., also in Z. 
isüta-. tsütd is nom. sg. m. in 2.211. 
На. Шаш drrau-masü (2.181) cf. йо dro-mase (2.136). tvi in 2.232 is acc. 
sg. < säta-. In 2.234 read kei for йл. 
ttatvata-. ttatvata in 2.144 is no doubt also adverbial as ttatvata in Z 4.68, 82 +. 
ttamdrä-. Remove, вее on 2.194. 
tianda-. Add ttamdu 2.194. 
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ttarra- would not have nom.-acc. pl. ttara (2.226). Read ttarraa- as Leumann, 
E, p. 434, s.v. ?ttarra-. 

йатаййй- does not exist. The stem should be given as tfadatà-. taratats- 
is not a stem but ап etymology. On :-stems, see my remarks in BSOAS, 
xxix, 3, 1966, 613. i 

Пай cannot be the same as #ай ‘here’. Cf. #att in Z 24.281. -t here may be 
the епо]. pron. with tätä пош.-асс. pl. 

itāsdä. The word is not known elsewhere. The suggested connexion with 
#taë- is possible. The form would then be 3 sg. pres. mid. like vaÿsisdä (Z 22.170). 
In the active *# would be lost as in kesi'tà ‘ thinks’ (2.5 +) < *kašati. 

tirthaa-. Read ttirtha- and place with ttártha-. 

iüä. lt is possible that the second #iyä in 2.148 and almost certain that 
tfiyà in 2.240 are gen. sg. of the pron. gáta-. 

Uerá. tera + и would give tert, not йети, cf. tsiyu (2.51) < tsiyä u, etc. 
tera + * gives tert, as Z 3.147, etc., not tert. т із not wanted in 2.141. 

tyau. Remove, see on 2.139. 

thu. Remove te 2.235, see above. ivi in 2.148 is acc. sg. < sûta-; tvi pads 
‘in this way' is found also in 2 8.35 ; 13.83. Read kw: for й? in 2.196, 197. 

dädaru. Comparative < dāra- long. 

divata-. divatat in 2.211 is nom. pl. fem. with the plural verb yanäre. Thus, 
divatas < dwate + ~i. 

drsti-. The nom. sg. cannot be узі? (2.196). This is < drstà (as Z 1.35; 
14.67 +) + 4. 

drümaa-. driinat is nom. sg. m. 

nät. ne in 2.192, 198, 216, 236, and perhaps also nd in 2.159 is ‘not’. Add 
nd, епо]. pron. 3 pl., in 2.227. 

niyāna- ‘ cause’ does not exist. The reference to E, p. 450, cannot help, 
as the word there is nydnaa-, and it means ‘treasure’. niyäñfiu in 2.221 ів 
the participle of necessity < *nijad-. miyäñu, part. nec., is found in a similar 
passage in Z 3.30. 

nisad-. Add niyañu in 2.22]. 

ne ‘not’. Read 2.212 (bis), see below on ysamthunaa-. Delete 2.220, 
where nd is part of ndsdsta. пй in 2.227 is a pronoun. See on nä. 

patámi-. Read patän-: Skt. prati-ni- (why the asterisk ?) is ‘ to lead back or 
towards ’, which does not go well with man- ‘ to harm’ and jsan- ‘ to strike”. 
It is probably Iranian with a base *£an-, cf. bep- “ to tear? < *vi-San-, used in 
Si. 141 r b, KT, т, 80 to translate Tibetan dral. 

patübhu-. Read patächu in 2.192. . 

patisa- perhaps means ‘ covering’, see В. E. Emmerick, BSOAS, xxix, 
3, 1966, 615-16. ; 

pathu-. The etymology < *pati-tap- is not phonologically satisfactory, and 
anyway we already have pattav- (P 3513 60 v 3, KT, т, 242), p. p. pattauda- 
(Z 13.152). On -th-, see Н. W. Bailey, JRAS, 1953, 3-4, 111. On *Oaw-, see 
H. W. Bailey, BSOS, rx, 1, 1937, 78. Waxi 6aw- ‘ to burn’ IIFL, тт, 546. 
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padamja-. Read padamja-. In 2.188 padamja is acc. sg. fem. For padamja 
-balystiste, cf. Z 13.17: balysüste padamgya ‘ exposition of bodhs’. For tsäsfu 
nya... aysu tà hvāñīmä padamja balysüiste harbiséu ‘Sit down calmly. ...I will 
proclaim to you the complete exposition of bodhi ’, cf. Z 5.52 : nya tsastu aysu te 
майата datu. 

pana-. Add panye, gen. вр. masc., Z 3.10, 12. 

pandä-. Remove pande III 10. 

papaja-. This is difficult to reconcile with pip-, as is papäte in 2.156. 
Reduplication seems improbable in these forms. papäte looks like a 3 sg. pf. tr. 
m. with preverb pa- and p. p. pàta-. papäju looks more like being from 
*papümgyá- to me than from papája-. This would indicate a base *pà- or *pan-. 
The -gyà abstract suffix is common, see H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 578; 
Dresden, 419. From dā- ‘ to give’ we have dämgyä- ‘ gift’ in Z 23.37, damja- 
JS 35 т 2 (153). The base pã- may continue TE *pà- (Pokorny, 787) known in 
Latin páscó ‘ nourish’, etc. 

parrij-. parrdte in 2.167 and parrdta in 2.242 are pf. intr., and hence belong 
to pars-. 

paíía-. Read paíé-; see on đysäna- above. The present of this verb is 
regularly pagsdtd (Z 12.116; 22.203), here apparently spelled passave (2.179). 
It is an active verb, 3 pl. pres. paáéindà (Z 16.50; 24.390). pasta thus does not 
belong here. H. W. Bailey suggests it may be loc. sg. from pastä- ‘lake, pool’. 
But a verb seems needed. The phrase reads : ttrümu vasuéti kho ye siyatd paste, 
ysarrigyo ‘he becomes pure (intr.) so, ав when one — golden sand’. I suspect this 
‘ golden sand ' is in fact gold (gold dust ?) as in the description of Ketumati in 
the Maitreya story. There the courts of the city are golden (inthe vara ysarrna 
E 23.135) and golden sand is scattered about (syata bastarda ysarrimgya E 
23.136). The regular phrase for ‘ pure gold’ is ysirrà таћа (Z 3.37,48,89). Thus 
we have a similar comparison in Z 3.37: ttrümu rrusindà kho ju vasutä ysirrà 
pahà 'they so shine as pure refined gold’. paha-, which is used to express 
‘refined’, is the same word as paha- ' cooked’, which corresponds to Skt. 
pakva- in the Siddhasära (11 v 1, KT, 1, 16) and may derive < *pazva-, cf. OInd. 
pakvá- (Н. W. Bailey, TPS, 1956, 118) or < *pax6a-, of. RV pakthin., Avestan 
°ритда- (Nirangistan). райй will then be 3 sg. pres. act. to pajs- ‘to cook ; 
refine’, known in pajs@fid (part. nec.) ‘ to be cooked ' (Si. 122 r 1, KT, т, 50) 
translating Tibetan éhos-pa. *pak- ' to cook’ is widely known in Iranian. 

pahaiga-. The suggested connexion with Skt. panthalika- has nothing to 
recommend it. A verb is required : dise virä ggama pahaiga (2.142) ‘ they fled 
swiftly in all directions’. Cf. in the Rama story : disa vidasa’ vira pahaiya 
(Р 2783.246 (85), КТ, тп, 76) ‘ they fled in all directions ’ (lit. ‘ in the directions 
(and) subdirections"). Elsewhere in OKh. pahīya is found, cf. Z 20.33 ; 24.421. 

ра&йта-. pasara in 2.185 is a misreading for päréà ‘service’, see above. 
vasttrà in 2.179 naturally has nothing to do with pasara- but is the ‘ thunderbolt ° 
as elsewhere in E, v. Leumann, р. 497 s.v. It is used in the explanation of the 
name Vajracchedtka, see Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 530. 
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püta-. páto' in Z 3.5 is not ‘ power’ but loc. pl. of рйа- ‘foot’: harbiésa 
namasdtand: gyastà, balysd püto' ‘they all worshipped at the feet of the deva 
Buddha’. The spelling páto' is found also in Z 12.9; 23.131 ; Or. 9609, 68 r 5, 
КТ, т, 241. Suv. has namasdtat páto' ‘ he worshipped at his feet’ translating 
Skt. vanditva радам. 

puñadyäna- is two words, see ор 2.186. 

pülsta- is not p. p. to prih-, see R. E. Emmerick, BSOAS, xxix, 3, 1966, 
615-16. И 

pracaa-. praca in 2.201 is а postposition with the gen., see Leumann, 
E, p. 466 s.v. 

praysata-. The word can hardly be fem., despite the awkward ending of 
praysäte in 2.143, as the nom. ag. is praysdtu in 2.76, 123. 

prih- ‘to hide’ has p. p. pársta- (Н. W. Bailey). 

phara- does not exist, see on 2.155. 

bhadrracariya- is two words, see on 2.230. 

balystifia ойуваа- is a compound and should be written together in each 
place. -v- (< *k-) shows intervocalic treatment. 

balysusti-. Read balysustà-. balysüéta in 2.237 is loc. sg. and balysuéte in 
2.188 is gen. sg. : 

bü'yi-. The etymology < *báti- does not explain the hook. 

bijsan-. bijsindä in 2.186 is difficult, but is probably not ‘strikes’. Н. W. 
Bailey suggests a passive (like Avinde ‘is said’ < *hvanyatat) ‘is marked, 
adorned’ and compares the noun bijsafiaw (instr.-abl. pl) ‘ anuvyafijana’ 
in Hed. 23.2 (see KT, 1v, 131). 

büama-. Read bitamaa-. 

bipajsama-. І take this as a noun * dishonour ’. bipajsama buljso then refers 
back to buljsd ggamjsa in 2.140. Cf. pajsama buljsà in Z 24.478. 

btr- is not ‘to throw’ but ‘to saw’. kho ye bamhyu birdte sśando (2.142) 
“ав one saws a tree to the ground’ is almost identical with kho ye banhyu 
birdte áéando in Z 5.106. Cf. Chor. wyryk ‘a saw’, BSogd. wyr’kh ‘id’, see 
W. В. Henning, in Z.V. Togan’a armaÿan, 436. See also Н. W. Bailey, Annali 
Ist. Or. Napoli, Sez. Laing., 1, 2, 1959, 121. 

bud-. Read buvane, 1 sg. subj. mid., in 2.216. 

buljsa-. Read buljsad-. Omit buljsä nom. sg. in 2.239, where buljsa-jserà 
is а compound. 

byata-. Read bydta ; it is uninflected. 

brahmana- is not < Skt. brahmana- (for which Kh. has the Pkt. form 
brammana-) but < BSkt. brahmána-, a MIndian development (v. Edgerton, 
Grammar, § 17, pp. 99-101) of Skt. brahman- m. 

briyanda- is two words ; see on 2.180. 

та? ‘not’. Add ma ‘not’ in 2.203. ma in 2.200 is ‘ me’, 

mampusrt. mamjuért in 2.153 cannot be from mamjusri + -% as the nom. sg. 
is mamjuérs, e.g. 2.79. 

malsta-. Some violent action is evidently indicated by malstä in 2.139. 
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As 00510 appears to be present, one might expect malstä also to be present, 
but if it is а 3 sg. pres. mid., the present stem could only be *mals-. If it is 
9 sg. pf. tr. m., the present stem could be *malys- or *mal-. In Ir. *marz- is 
‘rub’ while *mard- is ‘ crush’, which seems more suitable. 

mätra-. mdtrat in 2.185 is nom. sg. m. < mátraa- ‘ Maitreya’. 

meittra-. Read тейїтй-. mettira їп Z 3.2 is nom. sg. fem. For maitrá-, see 
E, p. 486 s.v. 

yan-. yanäñi in 2.222 is participle of necessity. 

rraa-. Read ттӣа-, as expected < *rdga-. 

rraysäha-. Read rraysäa- ; see on 2.155. 

rraga-. rraáa in 2.207 is loc. sg. So E 20.28 rraga tsindi. 

vasdra- ‘ thunderbolt’ (2.179) should be placed here. It has been wrongly 
entered under pásdra-, q.v. 

vasūjs- does not occur. As frequently, the inch. (vasus-) provides the intr., 
the caus. (vasuj-) provides the tr. 3 sg. pres. vasüjdte in H 147 NS 109, 41 r 1, 
3, KT, v, 73, corresponds with Tibetan dan-bar byed-pa * makes pure’; 3 pl. 
pres. act. vastijidd (St. 18 r 5, КТ, 1, 28). 

vist- exists only in Late Khotanese. The pf. intr. of etstata- is used as the 
past tense of ОКЪ. vast- (intr.) and the pf. tr. of vistata- is used as the past 
tense of ОКЪ. vist- (tr. ; e.g. vistàtà in Suv. 66 v Т, KT, v, 117, translates Skt. 
sthäpyate) ‘to place’. vistdta- to vast-: 2.170, 235; 3.7. wistata- to vist- : 
2.169, 182. 

viysavargya-. Skt. bisavarjya does not exist. samu kho viysavärgyo ütca 
seems to mean ‘like the water in a lotus-leaf-covered (pool)'. Cf. Z 3.80: 
väysānu bendà ysära-vargyänu ‘on thousand-leaved lotuses'. viysa-vargya- 
is thus а compound of viysa- ‘lotus’ and pärra- ‘leaf’, with p > v between 
vowels, plus -gya adjective suffix. For the -gya suffix in а compound, cf., as 
well as ysdra-vargya-, ndtca-kswgya- ‘ outlandish’ (Suv. 35 r 1, KT, v, 113, 
translating Skt. para’). 

vya- ‘doctor’, not abstract. viji in 2.174 is nom. sg. masc. 

vüda-. Read cüde jsa in 2.195. 

vyütar-. vydtardte is З sg. pf. tr. m. It could not be 3 sg. pres. mid. as the 
verb is active, cf. 3 pl. pres. vyagarindà (Z 24.198), vyatarànda (Z 24.400). 

&una-. Read #йла-. The phrase pamjsa ggate sina tcahaura was already known 
in Late Khotanese spelling in P 4099.96, КВТ, 117. The Stina tcahaura are the 
catvaro yonayah of Mahavyutpat 2278: jaräyujah, andajäh, samsvedajah, 
upapadukah. 

*sdsa-. See on (Aid above. ssäte in 2.198 is apparently unique, but cf. 584 
in Z 24.53. Add из in 2.148, acc. sg. (v. on thu). Add tvi, acc. sg. in 2.232 
(v. on йа). Delete tutu, part of ttatutu ‘ wealth’, see above. Add #dét in 2.151. 

skaungyaa-. Read skaungya-. For the -gyà abstract suffix, see on papája- 
above. 

sta-. The 3 ag. should be removed. sía in 2.226 is part of nüsäs{a, see above. 
ste is part of a new word patäste in 2.190, which from the context means ‘ gives ' 
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or “gives up’. It is likely to be a contraction of *patäts(ä)te, 3 sg. pres. « 
paiäts-, known in ОКЪ. in the part nec. patátsáfià (Suv. 66 v 4, KT, v, 117) 
translating Skt. parityajya and 1 sg. pf. tr. m. patátsataimà (Suv. 67 v 3, КТ, v, 
118) translating Skt. tyaktam. stand in 2.158 is part of sirustand. 

sarau ‘lion’. The Kh. cannot have s- < *sy-. 

sali- ‘year’. The declension of this word is difficult to account for, but a 
simple ¢-stem would not have ‘ nom.-acc. sg. sali’. 

siddham. See on Z 3.1 above. 

sirus{ana- is a compound of sira- ‘ content’ and ustana- ‘ mind, faculty ’, 
cf. Av. uštăna-, see Н. W. Bailey, TPS, 1954, 135-6. 

sttind-. Read stund-. The text at 2.164 has stuno correctly. 

spass-. spaséare is З plural pres. mid. ‘ they look at’ (3.6). The 3 sg. pres. 
is spaáéüte (Z 5.47). 

ysamthunaa- does not exist. Read аъйуй ne ysamthu ne näste (2.212) ‘he 
does not take birth in Apaya '. Cf. Z 3.146: aväyu ysamthu ne ne gavu naste kari. 
The doubled negative is sometimes divided in this way, cf. Z 22.259; 23.22, 
32, 33; 24.455. 

ysän- means ‘to shine’, not ‘ to know’, see Н. W. Bailey, AM, NS, хт, 1, 
1964, 16-17. 

ysurra-. Read ysurrd-. 

hamgguva-. For hamgguvat in 2.185, Н. W. Bailey suggests ‘ you met with ; 
gained ', with hamgguva- as p. p. to hamggüj- ‘to meet’ (< *ham-kauk-, see 
Н. W. Bailey, AM, NS, хт, 1, 1964, 14). hamgüjt, 1 sg. opt., in Bhadracarya- 
deáana 49 т З (28) translates Skt. samägamu . . . bhaveyya. 

ham-. hamatte < *fra-madatas does not belong here, see R. E. Emmerick, 
BSOAS, xxix, 3, 1966, p. 615, n. 28. 

hamrrastu means ' always’, not ‘rightly’ (Н. W. Bailey). Cf. the dyadic 
phrase hamarastu ausku vàtà (Suv. 34 т 5, KT, v, 112) translating Skt. satata- 
samtiam. 

hamvä- is to be eliminated. See on 2.139. 

haysnä-. The present stem is haysñ- (< *frasnaya-, cf. Av. frasnaya-) 
in Z 4.96 ; St. 100 r 5, KT, 1, 34, etc. 

häva- is not ‘ voice’, but ‘ profit, gain’, see Dresden, The Játakastava, 490 
s.v.; Asmussen, The Khotanese Bhadracaryädesana, 60 s.v. 

hivia-. hivye (во read) in Z 3.9 appears to be асо. pl. masc. with sarvadharma. 

hatíé- does not exist. hatéaro (so read) in 2.156 shows the regular OKh. 
spelling with single -4- as Z 5.43; Kha. 1171, 8b 3, KT, x, 257; Suv. 65 r 4, 
КТ, v, 116. The comparison with Av. fra-azá- given in Saka studies (p. 138, 
s.v. hats) and adopted by Asmussen (op. cit., 60, s.v. haté-), cannot therefore 
be maintained. 

hvadasta- means ‘in both hands’, see S. Konow, NTS, xxv, 1946, 37. 

hvāñ-. hvāñäte is 3 sg. pres. act. Муде in 2.211 is inf. with tedrand ‘capable’. 
Cf. Z 23.35 : buljse balyst ni ju ye bissä tcärans viii * no one is capable of telling 
all the virtues of the Buddha’. 


ALTUN KHAN 
By Н. W. Barney 


Though the linguistic interest for Indo-Iranian predominates in the study 
of the texts from Gostana-deéa (Khotan), the contents offer also considerable 
materials for closer understanding of pre-Muslim Chinese Turkistan in Central 
Asia. The kingdom of Khotan was in contact with the neighbouring countries 
and its emissaries (hada-) reported to the Khotan Court on activities among the 
Tibetan, Turkish, Chinese, and the lesser groups, the Cimuda-, Gara-, and Ha. 
Translations have been published earlier of some of the Khotan official 
documents : Ch. 00269 in BSOAS, хп, 3-4, 1948 ; P 2741 in AM, NS, 1, 1, 1949; 
Qtaël-Holstein text in AM, NS, п, 1, 1901; Р 2790 and Р 5538а in АМ, 
NS, x1, 1, 1964; P 2787 in NS, x1, 2, 1965. Here а document of 109 lines in 
P 2958, 120-298 (KT, п, 117-21) is translated. It contains а miscellany of 
documents concerned with Khotan, Sacü, Kamcü, Ha, and Svahvam. The 
commentary will show the limits of present knowledge. But not all extant 
Khotanese has yet been read and considerable material has still to be published. 

It is a pleasure to dedicate this article to the Anniversary of the Bulletin 
in which I have so long received hospitality for Indo-Iranian studies. 


TRANSLATION 
P 2958, 120-228 


Document I : 120-31 

To the Inner Office of the bala-cakravartin king of kings of China (= Sacü), 
possessed of the enjoyment of great authority, having gained suocess and 
fortune from the sky-ranging devas, and protected by the four lokapalas, 
established upon the royal seat of hiranyagarbha, giver of donations in many 
lands (or times), and announcer of letters with fine display (of presents), 
issuing the golden (= imperial) command outwards to the verge of ocean, full 
of punyas (merits), intelligent, valiant, the great si-thau (guide) of the ttyem-ctkas 
of the great golden land (= $acü), Yä-thayi, sagacious, greatest (= BS 
jyesiha-) magnate, where his name is found, and to his consort, as far as to the 
great ttyem-caka, who is to be addressed in writing with this missive (spattä 1), 
with much reverence I make a hasda (= BS vijftapti-lekha) asking after his 
health. 


Document II : 132-39 

(I) the humble person Kim Tum-éan. If now and at present during this 
excellent three-month’s period and time he is well, in health ала tranquil in 
his royal mind within the noble three activities of a bodhisattva, and also within 
the enjoyment of the bhoga- (use) of a happy dwelling-place, for him I the 
humble person have nothing but the desire and wish by night and by day from 
the devas, that he may so attain to long life of the devas in all times, and royal 
reverend favour (vast) as the akasa, and the exaltation of his house. 
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Document III : 140-48 

With happy mind I make a hagda. АП of you may they (the devas) take under 
their care : the deva Sendra Upendra with those in the twenty-two further places, 
and the Asvina devas, and the protectors and guardians of the land of China 
(= Sacü), the eight bodhisattvas, the eight paripälakas, the four lokapálas 
Vaiéramana and the rest, the devatás devas of the rajya (kingdom), and the 
devatas devas of the palace; may the devatas of prosperity presiding in his own 
janma-samsära (world of births) grant to this great magnate named Kirdstana 
(steadfast in act ?) and the fuzan the protection (Graksa), simabandha dominant 
over his own deva body, and upon those whosoever strive to attain the best first 
bodhi of the buddhas. 


Document IV : 149-81 

(I) the Khan (of Kamcü, 1. 165) have so made a hasda, stating, the country 
(here of the intercourse and diplomatic contact between our countries) has for 
some reason been destroyed. When formerly Altun Khan, and great deva 
deigned to rule Ratna-janapada (— Gostana, Khotan), and here the great Khan 
ruled over the Kamoü land the country (= intercourse) was good on both sides. 
When he ruling over the treasure-filled (1) (Stvämsta) Ratna-janapada used to 
send his favour by envoys to the Kamcü land, Altun Khan, the great deva, used 
to send to the Kamcii land for the Khan the favour of many various wonderful 
things, and the Kamcü Khan on his part was sending envoys to your (Ratna-) 
janapada and many donations for Altun Khan, the great deva, and for many 
years Altun Khan, the great deva, ruling Ratna-janapada was sending his 
favour. The country (— intercourse) was good on both sides (intimate) as are 
the treasures (1) (fivista) and milk and water, but now the country (== inter- 
course) for some reason has been destroyed. When now Altun Khan, the great 
deva, ruling Ratna-janapada has deigned to retire from sovereignty, here too 
in the Катей land the great Khan has yielded up his life (deleted : and on 
both sides the country has been destroyed). Altun Khan, the great deva, who 
deigned to rule over the Ratna-janapada, deigned to be the father of the rays of 
light of the land ; the great Khan who ruled over the Kamcü land was our elder 
brother. When now the rays of light over the Ratna-janapada have deigned to 
“rest upon the royal seat here too in the Kamcii land I have become Khan. 
And now it is the tenth year since the country (— intercourse) has been 
destroyed on both sides. And he does not at all send the favour of the envoys 
of Ratna-janapada here to the Kamcü land. In this Serpent year I have sent to 
you (deleted : of the envoys) as envoys two dcäryas, one a tas-st (Chinese ~ ff) 
and one a tai-tik (Chinese K 4&), and a Aasda (missive) for the rays of light of 
the (Ratna-)janapada with an address and donation, one monkey. But till 
now he has not at all sent the favour of one envoy. When travelling from Ratna- 
janapada to the land of China (= Sacü) to the Kamcü land Ana Sagai and the 
other Gcäryas and grhasthas came as envoys, in number seventeen, eleven 
Gcäryas, and six grhasthas, not one envoy from Ratna-janapada came to the 
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Катей land. When we asked, saying, Why have envoys not come, they so 
said, saying, Those who were the envoys from Ratna-janapada, Hvám Capastaka 
and the others, who have come from the land of China (= Sacü) here by order 
of the Khan the princes were detained, and he also has not deigned to send on 
(let go ?) the envoys. Accordingly I will send envoys to you and on behalf of 
Kamcü I will make donation. Unless the grhasthas as envoys from Kamcü 
come, together with donations, to Ratna-janapada he will not send the favour 
of (Ratna-)janapada and of the envoy. When the envoys from Kamcü come 
here with the display (of presents, padaja), then the rays of light of the land of 
T'ai-pau Ratna-janapada will deign to send envoys. 


Document V : 182-98 

I make à hasda to the (Ratna-janapada) Court. The humble pravrajita 
(ascetic) the tas-ttk Prrañasü of Guéamda and the humble servant Ana Dai-sai 
have made a hasda before the Court on behalf of the land of China (= Sacü), 
stating, Since he is sending the favour of the land (pa = bäda-) he has sent 
such favour there, although the favour has not reached the servant (ra dupli- 
cated, and sa anticipating the word bisa) who by royal commands has delivered 
the favour. So in this case where a man, each for himself, takes things (goods, 
or money), the whole land (pa = báda-, intercourse) has been destroyed. The 
men each for himself have not given that (thing, money) with a good face, but 
with a bad (face). I have not on my part been able to make a demand, lest I 
should fall into trouble. And I may not be able to carry out the command 
concerning the display (of presents, reading pada(ja)). By royal favour the 
tat-st from Alagirä Sanghäräma has sent (reading (ha)js(ddat)) eighteen 
kambala blankets, and he came to Radaunaka, but he has travelled no further, 
because he was ill with the pvaiya disease and did not know the remedies. 
When he sat up he so suffered from Aauttaudau that (he thought) if I try to 
return, I shall die. I will go later (reading рй tsimat). There is nothing better 
(to do). As one likely to die (mirdnas), if I do not (read (na)) die on the road, 
I shall go as far as Sacü making a difficult journey in forty-five days (ha(da)) 
on foot, which with power (pgina) to fly in the air I had done in one day. 
Through royal punyas (merits) I came successfully to Sacü. The one or two 
edible things I had here, that I had to eat on the way, and that was wholly 
used up. 

Then from Sacü we came to Kamcü and from there they returned from Ha 
whom the Khan had sent to Hara, the seven envoys, six grhasthas, one arya, 
on behalf of the country (janapada-). 


Document VI : 199-215 

To the great king of the land of China (read Avana for Khotan ?) over 
Ratna-janapada, ruling in Jambudvipa, famous among the four dvipas 
(continents). There so I make a hasda, the humble pravrajita (ascetic) the 
prince of Svahväm, Hva Pa-kyau. To me the humble servant the royal 
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command came in the hand of Hvam Capastaka, stating, The quite pure tra 
stone which he has, all of it is excellent. For this Capastaka here there were 
thirty kin-weight of ira stone and . . . (kämstaima). According to the royal 
command the business was closed, stating, If I return there, I will give the 
things (money) worth two hundred aca (pieces of silk), and because also of 
this tra stone of mine, I shall not go to Sahvam. The road to Ttamhtta has been 
disrupted. I will go away to Ratna-janapada. These things (money) worth 
two hundred gaca I have brought to Tha-éa from a distance. I was going as 
messenger to Ratna-janapade so that I might make a hasda about the donation 
for the Court. Now these things (money) worth two hundred $aca being in the 
hand of Capastaka he made a hasda about the donation to the Court, one 
hundred and fifty #аса he was deigning to demand for the Court and you should 
deign to give fifty saca on your part to the Mother Khi-vyaina, when the envoys 
go there, if he sends the favour of a little (reading vd lakyai) tra stone, if he does 
not send out the favour (reading hara(ysdat)). To the hand of a man of Kamcü 
named Süttaysa I delivered a hasda for them to the Court. As to the two dcaryas 
who came from the land ( = Khotan), one of Dro-tir, one of Gum-tir, I brought 
them before the king of China (= Sacii) and they saw (dy(am)da) the sight 
(= had an interview with) the king of China. And they on a rumour (gva ?) 
returned. They are staying with me in Sahvam. 


Document УП : 216-27 

To the Mother the fu-zon Khi-vyaina in Ratna-janapada with reverence 
(aurga) I make a hagda, asking after her health, I the prince of Svahvam, 
Hva Pa-kyam. When so now and at present she is well, tranquil and in health, 
here then it is well, trouble only so far has distressed (sgtstat) me that Hvam 
Саравака has deceived me, since he demanded thirty kin-weight of tra stone, 
but he made an inventory (khalavt = BS bhägapattra-) of two hundred saca. 
From the land of China (= Sacü) also I shall not go further. The road to 
Ttàmhtta has been disrupted. I have brought the (things) worth two hundred 
aca a long distance to Hara land. Now I could not send such a large present 
(Tib. skyes) because І was here travelling as a messenger. Now of these things 
(money) worth two hundred aca they deign to demand one hundred and fifty 
for the Court as a donation, and fifty #аса on your part do you deign to demand. 
When the envoys go there do you deign to send a little tra stone. The two 
äcäryas, one of Dro-tir, one of Gum-tir, came with me before the king of China 
(= Sacü). They returned and here they are staying with me in Svahvam. 


The passage on the recto 228 with the Chinese text is not related to these 
documents. Apart from the first word found only here, hadtiysa- possibly an 
adjective from hada * day °, the text can be rendered ‘ with the . . . spokesmen 
of the devas, bold, sagacious (budha- ?), in many various lands (or times) 
Danàmja (a title ?) Caina-hvü (probably &n-fong) belonging to the country of 
the great Chinese king (— Sacü). 
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COMMENTARY 
Although, like all these official documents in Khotan Saka language, this 
text is full of difficulties, space permits only a very brief explanation. 


1. Names of persons 

ana surname in 183 ana dai-sai and 171 ana sagas, this ana occurring also 
in KT, тп, 96, 74 атта sagas, 86 amna samgat. In the and of StaélH 45 and 
ttumga has been seen the Chinese surname frequent in Tun-huang Ж К 4 an, 
from én (J. Hamilton, Autour du manuscrit Staël-Holstein, 151) with #6 fi 
K 1187,1281 tu-ia from tuo-nga. Note also Oa 141 ana vatjalaka, KT, п, 25, 
30, 2 sau gni kuhisys and KT, п, 19, 9 b 1 ant rucira. 

alatiuna hana 150 ff., Turk. altun khan the Golden Khan, as а title of the 
king of Khotan. The Turkish name occurs also in KT, п, 2, 18 айат with -à- for 
foreign -u-, not -а-. 

ima ttümd-éani 132 for Chinese & hin from kim metal, and unidentified 
tum-$an. 

Kirüstáná 145 followed by пата jsa with name. The phrase, however, could 
be taken as containing an epithet Eirüstána- steadfast in action with nämajsa 
adj. famous. Connexion with the word Christtan through Syriac seems unlikely 
(considered KT, 1v, 12). 

khi-vyaina 210, 216 the name of the mother of the ruler who is also given 
in 216 the title fu-zon. It may be a Chinese feminine name. 

prrañasū 182 the fias hve the humble man, here a name similar to Oa 61 
ртаћаіѕӣ travile the knower of the tripitaka Prañaisü, the name possibly has 
been made from a Prakrit of BS prajfia-süra-, like sarva-sura-. 

süttaysa nauma 211, the name of a man of Kamoü (Катасӣ-ра). 

hva pa-kyau 201, pa-kyam 217, the name, presumably Chinese, of the prince 
of Svahv&m, Suo-fang. 

hoäm capastaka 11б ff., here heam will be the Chinese £ uang, see AM, 
NS, хт, 1, 1964, 11, 7, corresponding to the name KT, їп, 95, 48; 61 rrispura 
capastaka. Не is named also in KT, п, 47, 77, 99. 


2. Names of places 

alagiryai hiya sakhyarma in the samghäräma belonging to Alagiryai (loc. ag. 
to -й- or -yd-), only here. 

gümatfira 213, 216, SteélH 41 (KT, п, 74) gümattird bgsà the stüpa at 
Gum-tir; adj. KT, п, 9, 139 gümativrai aégri the acarya of Gum-tir, and else- 
where. The Tibetan spelling is Hgum-tir, and Hgum-stir. 

güégmdi 152, adj. to güégmda-, see АМ, NS, уп, 1-2, 1959, 14 (the gvà- there 
cited was an earlier unsatisfactory reading of gt). 

cimga 123, beside сабда, caga China, here referring to Saci as an inde- 
pendent state ; 141 cimganye jinave the Chinese land. 

caina муй 228, preceded by danamja possibly a title, an unidentified Chinese 


name. 
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ttämhtta 205, 220, a shortened form of KT, тп, 23, 59, 67 tàhgtta rendering 
BS bhofa Tibet, see BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 599-605. 

а-а. 206 in the phrase tha-fa hàysa budai I brought from a distance to 
Tha-éa, is similar to 221 Лата kstrasta h(a)ysa būdai I brought from afar to the 
Hara country. 

drrütras 211, 223 adj. to *drüt#ftra- attested in Tib. dro-tir, found also in 
KT, п, 44, 48; 93, 4; 96, 74, 85. 

radaunaka 190, a place-name found in different spelling in КТ, 11, 43, 27; 
44, 51 radänahä : possibly Tib. rdo-nag black stone. 

ranijat janavai 149 the Ratna-janapada, the Land of Jade Stone, that is, 
Khotan, see BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 919-20; AM, NS, уп, 1-2, 1959, 14; xx, 2, 
1965, 102. 

Svahvim 201 for Chin. HH 5 К 926, 25 suo-fang from sdk-piwang, 205 
Svahväm vasta na tsai I shall not go to Suo-fang. In КТ, п, 89, 45 Sahvam : 
di-tiu kitht in the city Ling of Suo-fang, probably $ ling, a city on the Huang-ho 
south of Suo-fang. Also in StaélH 16 sahvà kamtha and KT, п, 95, 71a sahvā. 

ha 197 in the phrase u vara auna ma và ha jsa gatsauda and from there they 
have returned here from Ha ; followed by Лата in và hana hara pasivat hauda 
gaksa hada ksa aft sau the Khan sent seven envoys, six grhasthas (householders) 
and one Grya-monk to Hara. To this name the word ksira country is added in 
221 hara kswrästa h(à)ysa büdas I brought it from a distance to the Hara land. 
Here we have two forms of the Chinese name W К 136 Ма from ya. In hara the 
-r- is similar to that in Oa 11 (KT, п, 1) pīra, Chin. & K 716 pi from 5% nose. 
Some laryngeal sound was heard also by the Tibetan scribe who wrote Tib. 
kha'a to give the sound of E hia summer (BSOAS, хп, 3-4, 1948, 760, no. 
125); comparable also is the Tib. ka-'a-sta for Khot. karasta- skin, see AION , SD 
1, 2, 1959, 125-6. The region Hia was in the middle of the loop of the Huang-ho, 
eastward of Suo-fang. 


3. Lexical commentary 

120 hauri authority from fra-var- to asseverate, and 121 haurd £irá success 
and fortune, from fra-var- desire, were considered in AION, SL, 1, 2, 1959, 126-9. 

122 ystra-garbd interpreted as ВВ hiranyagarbha-, the golden embryo, also 
КТ, п, 85, 2. А king Hiranyagarbha is named in Manjusri-mila-kalpa 622, 
7—10 raja hrangagarbhas tu mahäsainyo mahäbalah . . . sastuh $asana-tatparah, 
a devout Buddhist. For ysira- gold, note also JàtSt. 4 т 4 ysirra gold, for -r- see 
KT, п, 60, 21 ystra-gü golden-coloured. The earlier associations of hiranyagarbha- 
can be seen in F. D. К. Bosch, The golden germ; and Hiranyagarbha, on his 
work, 88 ff. But ysira may here be the heart. 

123 hamdamnastà to the Inner Office, equivalent to Chin. chü-bira Tg x 
К 494, 617 ts‘u-ms from ts‘iu-miet the officers between the civil ministers and the 
emperor, see AM, NS, хт, 1, 1964, 13. 


1 Annali Istituto Orientale di Napoli, Sezione Linguistica. 
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124 icimnt-hvau : presentation, donation, below tcana-hii 155, 178, 208, 223 
(canahü), 207 tcasnahuü, 169 tcai(na)hū. Here the Chin. seems to be $F tsan 
with ¥ fang, hence to offer respectfully. The variants -ana-, -aina-, -imni can 
all indicate Chin. -an. 

128 tyem ctkam and 130 ttyem cakä will contain Chin. sf tien and two other 
syllables. In ttyem cika- may be found Chin. jj К 993, 1220 ten-tst from 
Wen-d'*ok to govern and to direct; in йует caka- Chin. Hh tien with $ 
К 1223 tsi from t£tok office. 

128, 129 st-thau shower of the way if from Chin. у  K 882, 978 st-thau 
from dz‘t-d‘du, comparable to BS margopadesaka, Khot. padaraysa-. 

128 yd-thays, possibly (after a proposal of E. G. Pulleyblank) Chin. B Ж 
К 214 sang brilliant, and 963 t'as from #45 extreme. 

128 тия has been taken as adj. sagacious, intelligent. 

129 hvd:fimne, below 146 hvū:fimna, 216 huágina, may be Chin. X À 
К 41, 930 fu-zan, Jap. fujin, lady, elsewhere КТ, mm, 103, 9 hūśsgina, 14 hüfina, 
and Mongol in Arabic script fwfyn, fwtyn, побут, iifin, see P. Pelliot, ЈА, 
covi, avril-juin 1925, 258, also Goldi pujin, Manchu fujin, Mongol ujin noble 
woman. 

129 #й@т-#й identified by E. G. Pulleyblank as Chin. fay a К sang-su from 
$tang-5vwo superior secretary, beside the form StaëlH 25 sam-s, with -7 as in 
Oa 12 (KT, п, 1) ft explained by Khot. dasta, hand. 

129 hadävaysäm gen. pl. the cadres, groups of envoys, as from hadaa- 
envoy (= hada-) and vaz- to conduct or the like. 

130 spattä jsi with this missive (?), from the context. This would allow a 
base spad- to send out, send a letter (but spat-, spah- would also be possible) 
attested in OPers. späda- army, as that sent out (the meaning of OPers. haina 
army, Olnd. зела is similar from say- : st- to send out) ; from spad- the derivative 
would be *spadata- to be sent, formed like hasda- from has- to send a message. 
A base spad- may also be claimed in OInd. aspada-m place, station. 

133 tri-magysamjst lasting three months from Prakrit *tri-masa- with Khot. 
suffix of time, as in ustamámjss last. 

187 $msa from older olsa-, orsa- desire, here a dyad with àva from older 
dvama- desire to the base a-kam-, pret. З pl. dtaudandé they approved. 

139 1skhijsäme exaltation, note Sid. 7 у 1 iskhajsa hiscya beda, for BS 3 r 4 
abhyudayägame, Tib. mthos-par gyur-na. It occurs also with us- in uskhajs-, 
and as- in askhajs- to arise. 

140 dhaurrjt corresponds to pritsmanas- in Divy, 405, 27, see AION, SL, 
1, 2, 1959, 129. 

140 dväridirsä thirty-two with simdra upimdra making up the thirty-three 
trayastriméa gods. The айла occur only here in Khotanese. See BSOAS, x, 
4, 1942, 910 ff. for the guardians. 

145 prrista- has been taken as a late form from ilie Prakrit of prattsthita- 
based. 

145 sampattakya- from sampatti- fortune, epithet here of берай. 
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147 simabamdha the magic circle of protection, cited from BS in Edgerton, 
Dictionary. From Khotan note KT, v, 366, 123 simabadhana karäme І make a 
simäbandhana ; KT, v, 374, 155 simabandhanam karaume in а BS text; КВТ, 
140, 980 jimábamdhani yanumaä, Tib. méhams béad-par bgytho. It is paraphrased 
in КВТ, 15, 136 sima karvina baste with the adj. of kara circle. 

149 hana is Turkish khan Khan, here lord of Kamcü ; in 150 alattuna hana 
the Golden Khan of Khotan. 

151 stvamsta, and 158 stvista await interpretation ; the epithet may allude 
to the precious stone, the jade, of Khotan, and then contain a word stwa- 
meaning treasure. If the word is Prakrit it may have a connexion with OInd. 
RV éévära- and sevadht-. 

153 daska is from older duska, and that from older duskara-, in form either 
Iranian or BS; two meanings in Khotanese KT, v, 161, v 3, 4, 5, Tib. dkah 
difficult, and Уајт. 5 b 4, 25 a 2 duskara- rendering BS décarya- wonderful. 

159 pachaysävai inf. in -dtat from pachays- to retire. The 3 sg. pres. occurs 
in КВТ, 123, 212-13 ne hada pachaysdi ne jsave in a dyadic phrase. The base is 
then -chays- from zaz- of some kind of movement. But note that -ysd- is of 
double origin, either from a base in -z- or in -k/g-. 

162, 164, 181 bada hiya bvaiya the rays of the land as a word for majesty, 
frequent also in КТ, п, 125, 6 ff., translated АМ, NS, xr, 1, 1964, 17 ff. 

166 Байа jai the land has been destroyed, with the synonym pa 187. In 
the context the phrase means intercourse has ceased, diplomatic relations have 
been severed. 

172 àáarya, plural of àari from Prakrit of BS äcãrya-, here acting as envoys. 
The bhtksu called àrya- occurs in 198 26%, pl. 168 aga. 

176 gatcaustada are detained, intransitive -ada- or lapsus for -äda. The 
context requires some such meaning as detain. The base séaf- or čāf- from kap- 
recalls the Armen. loan-word kapem to bind, imprison, kaparan detention, prison, 
see TPS (= Transactions of the Philological Society), 1954, 150. The form is 
then similar to pareh- : parosta- to restrain. 

180 thi-pa may be explained as the Chin. A З К 952, 702 t'at-pau from 
Uai-pdu possessing great jewels, beside the different spelling КТ, п, 85, 12 
tiayt-pil, 86, 43 Науа-рӣ ; StaélH 41 &e-pu. 

184, 187 pa region, land, the phrase 187 basa pa ja is parallel to 166 sa 
байа jai. The older form is pata in Vajr. 12 a 2 rravys pata rendering BS 
daksina- south, later frequently rravye pa: Sid. З v 5 rravye pa jsäte (the sun) 
goes southwards; КТ, п, 56, 14, 17, 20, 23 rravye ра, 12 rravya pa. The word 
is from pat- to extend, see also раб- in TPS, 1961, 129 ff., or from pnt- to Avestan 
ратй (see J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 808). 

188 the translation assumes vyasnayma as denominative to BS vyasana- 
casting away, trouble, ruin, but the middle aksara is unusual and not certainly 
read 


191 pvatya achat the pvatya disease, not noted among the many diseases 
of the medical texte. The syllables -atya- may derive from a base in -ad- or in 
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-ay-. Possibly Avestan vay- (pres. vinaoiti), Pahlavi gloss kuset to kill, may be 
contained here, as from *pa({ts)-vayya-. 

191 avai remedies, from older arve, to aruya-, see TPS, 1960, 79. 

192 hauwtiaudau, some illness, felt by а convalescent, possibly giddiness ; 
then the second component may contain gart- to turn, roll, whence came Sid. 
8 v 1 даза, BS bhrama-, Tib. mgo hkhor-ba turning of the head. 

192 dvastat afflicted (by illness), from à-vad-, also Oa 24. 

193 di-para has been taken as *dsra-para- whose para- is low, bad, inferior, 
and para- has been traced to par- to go, familiar in Sogd. par- to go, Ossetic 
fürdàg going, going fast, probably Avestan Yasna 51, 12 porotó, and loan-word 
Armen. -parh of éanaparh journey. See КТ, ту, 58. 

195 khaca food, and 196 khaysa to be eaten, from Iran. vad- in NPers. 
zäyidan to eat, OInd. khad-, and zaz- to eat in Khot. khays-, khäysa- food. The 
form khaca is from *rad-&ä- ; the two forms resemble khoca-, khauca- covering, 
beside khawysa- a piece of cloth, see the Barr Festskrift, Аса Ortentalia, xxx, 
1966, 27. 

199 n(&)ma-ts(v)alaka- famous, like KT, п, 54, 26 màma-tsva-, Ossetic 
Digoron non-dzud, Iron nom-dzyd famous, both from *пата-буша-. 

202, 208 gauéta loc. sg. in the hand, older ggosta- hand, Waxi gawust, OInd. 
gábhasti-. Here also 212 gauétau loc. sg. with pronoun. The parallel dista 
occura in KT, п, 47, 112. 

202 häm-häm or hà-hà has been taken as the doubled Chin. # К 1089 
zau from zdu good, attested in Khotanese spelling in KT, ni, 103, 10, 11, 12 
hà, rendered by Khot. saika good. 

203 ira- translates BS silā- stone, and also vajra-, but was the local word 
for jade as the precious stone of Khotan. 

204 íaca, plural to act, some cloth or textile, possibly from its use as а 
measure of value some kind of silk. It occurs in an unpublished OKhot. text. 
Similarly in Krorain the pata silk roll or ball was in use for payments (see 
H. Lüders, Textilien 4m alten. Turkistan, 21-8). They are named in penalty 
clauses, аз in Krorain 419. It is in Chinese sven-tsi white silk. 

207, 222 hvaina messenger with oral message without the hada's full padamja 
of presents (?). The word seems to be formed from hau, ho word (also hoka 
conversation) by suffix -atna-: *havaina- giving hvaina- as from sarau lion the 
adj. sarvainat was formed by suffix -aina-ka-. The compound &hau narrative 
poem (in E 6, 3) gave E 23, 249 dhvaina told of in story, fabulous (against the 
connexion with kvad- to please offered in BSOS, ут, 1, 1930, 74). : A similar 
group is in Georgian arak’-i tale, saarak’e fabulous. 

215 gva remains uncertain syntactically ; the repeated phrase in 226-7 has 
only paskü vā gaisdva they returned. It could be a participle to older *Suta- 
meaning swift, see BSOAS, хх, 1, 1960, 36-8. 

219 Kina is the Chin. Jr. kin a weight of about a pound (600 grammes). 

219 khala-vi renders КТ, тп, 123, 69 BS bhäga-pattra- inventory of shares, 
plural khala-vya (KT, п, 71, 10) with thye-ba, Tib. gte-pa pledge. Since Tib. 
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skal-ba is share, rendering BS bhaga-, it seems likely that here the phrase is 
skal-bahi bye-brag details of the shares, which could be represented by the 
compound skal-bye, as R. Kaneko kindly assures me. The list of gifts in KT, п, 
59-60 is called in 1. 1 sg khalavs (во to read). 

221 drrü has been taken for drau, older dräm such. The word dro hair is 
also at times written dri. 


UN SUTRA COMPOSITE DE L'EKOTTARAGAMA 


Par ÉTIENNE LAMOTTE 


Іг Ekottaraigama, ou ‘ Corpus des enseignements:gradués ’, est un recueil de 
textes bouddhiques, parallèle à l’Anguttaranikäya du Canon pali. Il n'est connu 
en ва totalité que par une unique traduction chinoise : le Tseng- a-han ching. 

Le moine tokharien Dharmanandin qui connaissait par cœur le Madhyama 
et l Ekottaragama arriva à Ch‘angan en 384 p.-C. et, sur l'invitation du magistrat 
local Chao Cheng, entreprit de publier ces deux oeuvres indiennes en chinois. 
La traduction de l’ Ekottara commença le 7 mai 384 et se termina en novembre 
de la même année ou au printemps de l'année suivante? Dharmanandin 
* récita oralement le texte indigène ?, c’est-à-dire l'original indien ; les éramanes 
chinois Hui-sung, Chu Fo-nien, et d’autres ‘reçurent au pinceau’. Une 
préface ? fut ajoutée par Tao-an peu de temps avant sa mort qui devait survenir 
en 385. La traduction de Dharmanandin existait encore en 695,* mais elle est 
déja signalée comme perdue dans le catalogue du K'at-yüan datant de 730.5 

Cette première traduction ne fut pas jugée satisfaisante, et le moine 
cachemirien Samghadeva, qui avait séjourné à Ch'angan au temps de Dhar- 
manandin, entreprit, treize ans plus tard, à Nankin, de nouvelles traductions 
du Madhyama et de Y Ekottara, non sans s'inspirer plus ou moins largement de 
celles de son prédécesseur. Le travail fut exécuté prés de Nankin, dans le 
couvent du marquis de Tung-t‘ing. On commença par P Ekottara : Samghadeva 
traduisit et le moine chinois Tao-tsu reçut au pinceau. Cette traduction différait 
très peu de celle de Dharmanandin. Elle commença le 14 février 397, mais on 
ne sait pas exactement quand elle finit.* Toutefois elle fut menée concurremment 
avec celle du Madhyama sur laquelle nous sommes mieux renseignés : celle-ci 
fut entreprise le 15 décembre 397 et se termina le 24 juillet 398 : le moine 
cachemirien Samgharaksa ‘ expliquait’ ou ‘ tenait? le texte indien ; Samgha- 
дета traduisit l'indien en chinois des Chin; le moine chinois Tao-tz'u reçut 
au pinceau et rédigea une notice.’ 

La traduction de l'Ekottara par Samghadeva est éditée dans le Tatsho 
Issaikyo (Т, 125) ; elle est introduite par la préface rédigée en 384-5 par Tao-an, 
préface concernant la traduction, aujourd'hui perdue, de Dharmanandin. 


1 Voir P. Demiéville, ‘La Yogacarabhams’, BEFEO, XLIV, 2, 1954, p. 374, n. 1. 

2 Sur la traduction de l'Ekottara par Dharmanandin, voir Ch'u san tsang chi chi, Т, 2145, 
p. 10 b 21; Li tai san pao chi, T, 2084, р. 75 с 18; Ta chou lou, Т, 2153, р. 422 a 27-9; 
K'ai-yüan lou, T, 2154, p. 511 b 14—15. 

з Préface reproduite dans CA'u, T, 2146, p. 64 b. 

* Cf. Ta chou, Т, 2153, p. 422 a 29. 

5 Of. K'ai-y&an, T, 2145, p. 637 c 19. 

* Sur la traduction de l'Ekottara par Samghadeva, voir Li tai, Т, 2034, p. 70cb; Ta chou, 
T, 2158, p. 422 а 24-5; K'ai-yüan, Т, 2164, p. 505 a 4. 

7 Sur la traduction du Madhyama par Samghadeva et Samgharaksa, voir Chiu, T, 2145, 
р. 10 c 7, 64 a 13-16, 100 a 1-2; Као seng chuan, Т, 2059, p. 329 a 23-5, 361 b 24-5; Li tai, 
T, 2084, p. 70 с 3—4; K'ai-yllan, T, 2154, p. 505 a 2. 
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Tel qu'il apparaît dans cette version, l’ Ekottara est beaucoup plus volu- 
mineux que Г Anguéara et renferme quantité de Sūtra qui n'ont pas de 
correspondants dans les Écritures pali. Sur l'original indien, tout renseignement 
fait défaut, et on en est réduit à des hypothéses. Certains indices donneraient 
à penser qu'il provenait du Nord de l'Inde et, plus précisement, du Cachemire.? 
Des recherches ultérieures permettront peut-être de décider s'il était on sanskrit 
ou en prakrit: si cette dernière hypothèse était exacte, il s'agirait vrai- 
semblablement d'un prakrit du Nord-Ouest (Gàndhàri)? La secte ou l'école 
dont lEkotara relevait n’a pu être déterminée: on a suggéré celle des 
Mahásámghika,!? mais sans apporter de preuves décisives. Une chose est 
certaine : ГЕКойата a subi profondément l'influence du Mahayana, tant au 
point de vue doctrinal qu'à celui des procédés d'exposition. Comme Monsieur 
P. Demiéville l'a remarqué, il a des allusions expresses et élogieuses au 
Mahayana et, dans les parties qui se retrouvent dans l'Anguttara (une minorité 
seulement), il manifeste une forte tendance au développement (vaspulya). 

Une autre particularité de  Ekottara sur laquelle je voudrais attirer latten- 
tion est l'abondance des Sütra composites, artificiellement forgés en mettant 
bout à bout des Sūtra ou des portions de Sūtra empruntés à d'autres textes 
canoniques. Le caractère apocryphe de ces Sütra composites est souligné par 
le fait qu'ils sont généralement sans titre et ne sont pas recensés dans les 
Sommaires (uddäna) terminant habituellement les chapitres des Nikäya et des 

a. 
A titre de spécimen, je présente ici un Siitra consacré & Sariputra et qui 
figure au chüan 45, p. 793, du T'seng-i a-han ching, version chinoise de l EXottara. 


BA Zn dé. — P$ ER 3x B PE T D. M x HE Ж 
HA важен ESR RU PRR LR 
Ks dk Xx. MA + Te рх ERREA b 38 Dr. 
OREA E XU IE (8 M AK HR HL. 

BB dr A Hb AHE 
Җ © 4 Ж БОК dep SE mu 

AE We t TIER RRE, & RU Xp NR AR "p Le. Шш 

ERARA FRR TE. MERE SEC Kok P. dr 


* Voir J. Przyluski, ‘Le Parinirvina et les funérailles du Buddha, п, JA, xie Bér., хп, 
1918, 435; La légende de l’empereur Asoka, Paris, 1923, 206, 212; Р. Demiéville, “Та Yoga- 
carabhiims’, p. 375, n. 8. 

* П existait certainement un Ækottartkägama en sanskrit: Le Vinaya des Mülasarvüstivüdin 
(М. Dutt, Gilgit manuscripts, тп, 1, р. 45) renvoie au Vairambhyasütra de l’Ekottarikägama, au 
quatrième nipaia : il s’agit du Verañjasutia de l’ Anguttara, тү, р. 172-9. Le Mahakarmavibhanga 
et son Commentaire citent fréquemment |’Hkottarika, et ces citations sont en sanskrit (voir 
l'édition de 8. Lévi, Paris, 1932, p. 92, 153, 155, 162, 167). Restent à examiner les nombreuses 
transcriptions chinoises des noms propres indiens dans la version de Bamghadeva (T, 195) et 
à voir si elles ne répondent pas à des formes prakrites plutôt que sanskrites. Le Dirghägama 
в 6t6 soumis à un examen de ce genre par M. J. Brough, ‘ Comments on third-century Shan- 
shan...', BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 1965, 608 8q. 

19 A. Bareau, Les sectes bouddhiques du Petit Véhicule, Saigon, 1055, 55—6. 
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SÜTRA COMPOSITE SUR бАВТРОТВА 


1 

C’est ainsi que j'ai entendu. Un jour le Buddha se trouvait à Rajagrha, 
au Parc aux Bambous (Venuvana), dans la Réserve aux Écureuils (Kalanda- 
kaniväpa), avec une grande assemblée de moines (bhiksu) au nombre de cinq 
cents. 

A ce moment-là, le vénérable (äyusmat) Sàriputra se trouvait sur le Mont 
du Pie du Vautour (Grdhrakütaparvata), en un lieu solitaire, et réparait son 
vieux vétement. 

Alors dix mille dieux de la classe des Brahma (brahmakaytkadeva) descen- 
dirent du ciel de Brahma et se rendirent auprès de Säriputra. Ayant salué de 
la tête les pieds du vénérable (pädau #irasa vanditvà), ils se tinrent en cercle 
et le louèrent par cette stance : 

* Hommage à toi, le plus grand des hommes, 
* Hommage à toi, le meilleur des hommes, 

* Nous ne savons pas 

‘Sur quoi tu médites '. 

Lorsque les dix mille dieux de la classe des Brahma eurent dit ces paroles, 
Sariputra les approuva par son silence (tisnimbhavenadhivasayati sma), et les 
dieux voyant Sàriputra les approuver par son silence, saluérent ses pieds et se 
retirérent. 

п 

Les dieux n'étaient pas encore loin que Sariputra entra dans la Concentra- 

tion du Diamant (vajrasamadht). Alors, il y eut deux yakga: le premier 
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s'appelait Kala, et le second Upakäla. Le roi des dieux Vaigramana les avait 
envoyés au roi des dieux Virüdhaka pour s'enquérir des affaires des hommes 
et des dieux. 

Or donc ces deux yaksa, voyageant à travers l'espace, virent de loin 
Sariputra assis les jambes repliées (paryankam abhujya nisannah), fixant devant 
lui son attention (abhimukhim smrtim upasthapya), l'esprit apaisé et concentré. 

Le yaksa Kala dit à l'autre yaksa : ‘Je me sens capable de frapper du 
poing la tête de ce religieux (éramana)'. Le yaksa Upakala dit au premier 
yaksa : ' Ne forme pas le dessein de frapper la tête de ce religieux. Pourquoi ? 
Ce religieux est doué d'une grande vertu magique (maharddhika) et d'une 
grande puissance (mahänubhäva). Ce vénérable a nom Sariputra. Parmi les 
disciples (érävaka) du Seigneur, nul ne le dépasse en intelligence et en capacités. 
De tous les disciples doués de sagesse (prajfia), il est de beaucoup le premier. 
Prépare-toi dono à subir durant longtemps (dirgharatram) un nombre infini de 
douleurs ’. 

Cependant le premier yaksa dit par trois fois: ‘Je me sens capable de 
frapper la tête de ce religieux”. Le yaksa Upakäla reprit: ‘ Si tu ne suis pas 
mon conseil, alors reste ici. Quant à moi, je te laisserai et je partirai ’. 

Le méchant yaksa demanda: “ Crains-tu donc ce religieux?’ Le yaksa 
Upakala répondit: ‘Je le crains vraiment. 81 tu frappes de la main ce 
religieux, la terre se fendra en deux parties. П y aura sur le champ un vent 
violent et une pluie battante. La terre aussi tremblera. Tous les dieux seront 
agités de peur. La terre étant secouée, les quatre Rois des dieux, eux aussi, 
auront peur. Les quatre Rois des dieux savent déja que nous ne sommes plus 
d’accord ici’. Mais le méchant yaksa reprit: ‘Moi, je me sens capable 
d'insulter ce religieux’. Le bon yaksa, entendant cela, l’abandonna et partit. 

Alors le méchant yaksa frappa de la main la tête de Säriputra, et aussitôt 
le ciel et la terre tremblèrent grandement. De tous côtés, vents violents et 
pluies battantes arrivàrent peu aprés. La terre se fendit en deux parties, et le 
méchant yaksa, en entier, tomba dans les enfers (naraka). 

Alors le vénérable S&riputra sortit de concentration, arrangea son vêtement, 
descendit du Mont du Pie du Vautour, se rendit au Parc aux Bambous et, 
arrivé auprès du Seigneur, salua ses pieds de la tête et s'assit de côté. 

Alors le Buddha demanda à Sariputra: ‘Ton corps n’a-t-il pas quelque 
malaise ?”. Sariputra répondit: ‘Mon corps est toujours sans tourment; je. 
souffre seulement d'un mal de tête”. Le Seigneur reprit: ‘Le yaksa Kala 
a frappé ta tête de sa main. Si ce yaksa avait frappé de la main le Mont 
Sumeru, le Mont Sumeru se serait fendu en deux parties. Pourquoi? Parce 
que ce yaksa possède une grande force. Mais maintenant que ce yakga a subi ` 
Ja rétribution de sa faute, il est entré, tout entier, dans l'enfer Avici’. 


III 


Alors le Seigneur dit aux moines: ' Étrange et extraordinaire est la force 
de la Concentration du Diamant qui atteint un tel degré. Par la force de cette 
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concentration, l'ascéte est à l'abri des blessures et, si quelqu'un lui frappait la 
tête avec le Mont Sumeru, il ne pourrait même pas secouer ses poils. Pour- 
quoi? О moines, écoutez сесі: 

* Au cours de la présente Période Fortunée (bhadrakalpa), il y eut un buddha 
nommé Krakasunda, le Tathagata, le saint (arhat), correctement et pleinement 
éveillé (samyaksambuddha). Ce buddha eut deux grands disciples. Le premier 
s'appelait Égale-vie (Samjiva), et le second Très-savant (Vidura).4 Le moine 
Samjiva était le premier de ceux qui possèdent les fondements du pouvoir 
magique (agrya rddhipädamatäm), le moine Vidura était le premier de ceux qui 
possèdent la sagesse (agryah prajñävatäm), tout comme aujourd’hui, de mon 
temps, Sariputra est le premier des sages, et Maudgalyäyana, le premier de 
ceux qui possèdent les fondements du pouvoir magique. 

‘Or done, les deux moines Samjiva et Vidura possédaient ensemble la 
Concentration du Diamant et, un jour, le moine Samjiva, en un lieu tranquille, 
était entré dans la Concentration du Diamant. Alors des bouviers (gopálaka), 
des bergers (раѓир ака), et des gens qui reoueillaient du bois à brûler (kästha) 
et des herbes (trna) virent ce moine assis en extase (dhyäna) et ils se dirent les 
uns aux autres: “Ce religieux, aujourd’hui même, a pris l'impermanence 
(anstyatäm präptah) ".* Aussitôt les bouviers et les gens qui recueillaient du 
combustible réunirent des herbes et des bois, les entassèrent sur le corps du 
moine, et ayant brûlé par le feu, ils l'abandonnérent et partirent. 

* Dans la suite, le moine Samjiva étant sorti de concentration, mit en ordre 
son vêtement et s’en alla. Puis, le lendemain, ayant pris son vêtement et le 
bol aux aumónes, il entra dans le village pour mendier sa nourriture (pirvdhne 
nivasya patractvaram adaya grämam pindaya prüviksat). Alors ceux qui avaient 
recueilli du combustible et des herbes, voyant ce moine mendier sa nourriture 
dans le village, se dirent les uns aux autres: ''Hier, ce moine était mort 
(kalakrta) ; nous l'avons brûlé par le feu ; et voici qu'aujourd'hui il est revenu 
à la vie. Il faut maintenant lui donner un surnom (samajfa)”. Il le 
surnommérent Revenu-à-la-vie (Samjiva). 

“Si un moine possède la Concentration du Diamant, il n'est ni brûlé par le 
feu, ni percé par le couteau, ni emporté par l'eau, ni blessé par quelqu'un 
d'autre. Telle est, ô moines, la puissance (anubháva) de la Concentration du 
Diamant. Aujourd’hui Sariputra possède cette concentration. Le moine 

.Sariputra se trouve souvent en deux endroits: la Concentration de la Vacuité 
(&ünyatasamadhi) et la Concentration du Diamant (vajrasamadht). C’est pour- 
quoi, 6 moines, il faut rechercher le moyen de pratiquer la Concentration du 
Diamant ; c’est de cette manière, ô moines, qu'il faut vous exercer.’ 


IV 
Alors le Seigneur dit aux moines: ‘Je vous le déclare (ärocayami vah) : 
ce moine Sariputra est un moine instruit (pandita). П est d'un grand savoir 


11 Samjiva et Vidura selon les sources sanskrites, Safijiva et Vidhüra selon les sources pali: 
voir le Mahávadánasütra, éd. E. Waldschmidt, rr, Berlin, 1956, 76-7, 171. 
12 C'est-à-dire : est mort. 
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(mahäprajña), d'un savoir excellent et vaste (visistaprthuprajia), d’un savoir 
infini (anantaprajfia), d’un savoir rapide (javanaprajña), d'un savoir universel 
(sarvagaprajfia), d’un savoir aigu (fiksnaprajfia), d'un savoir profond (gambhira- 
prajía), et d'un savoir pénétrant (nairvedhikaprajfia). П а peu de désirs 
(alpeccha), il est aisément satisfait (samtus{a), il aime la solitude (pravivikta) et 
est énergique (Grabdhavirya). Sa pensée n’est pas distraite (asamkstptacitta). 
П est doué de moralité (slasamanvagata), doué de concentration (samädhisaman- 
vägata), doué de sagesse, de délivrance, du savoir et de la vision de la délivrance 
(prajfiüvimuktivimuktijjfianadaráéanasamanwagata). Il est gentil (strata), pacifique 
(атата), et éloigné du mal (apakräntapapa). П parle et supporte les paroles 
des autres (vakiä vacanaksamah). Il approuve le rejet du mal (päpavarjana) 
et songe toujours à s’en écarter. Par pitié pour les aveugles de naissance 
(jatyandha), il fait briller la Bonne Loi et ne se lasse pas de précher la Loi aux 
hommes.’ 


y 
Alors le Seigneur dit encore ces stances : 

* Dix mille divinités, 

* Toutes de la classe des Brahma, 

‘ Prirent refuge en Säriputra 

* Sur le sommet du Grdhrakütaparvata : 


* Hommage à toi, le plus grand des hommes, 
* Hommage à toi, le meilleur des hommes, 

* Nous ne savons pas 

* Bur quoi tu médites. 


* Cette fleur parmi les disciples 

* Orne l'Arbre de l'Éveil du Buddha. 
‘Comme au jardin céleste du Parijataka, 
* La joie (nandana) est sans égale. 


‘Ici, le lotus parmi les disciples, c’est le moine Säriputra. Pourquoi? Cet 
homme orne arbre du Buddha. L’Arbre de lÉveil (bodhtvrksa), c'est le 
Tathägata, le Tathagata qui peut recouvrir tous les êtres. C'est pourquoi, 
ô moines, soyez réfléchis (smrtimat), zélés (їйрїп), courageux (Grabdhavirya), 
et énergiques (xyes) comme le moine Sariputra. C’est ainsi, 6 moines, qu’il 
faut vous exercer.’ 

Alors les moines ayant entendu les paroles du Buddha s’en réj шд et sy 
conformèrent. 


SOURCES DU SÜTRA COMPOSITE 


Le Sūtra dont nous venons de donner la traduction se subdivise en cing 
parties qui ont toutes leurs correspondante dans d'autres Écritures canoniques. 
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І. Éloge de Sariputra par les Brahmakayika 

Cette section а pour parallèle le Sandhastitra  (Anguttara, v, p. 322-6; 
Samyukta chinois, Т, 99, p. 235 c 27-238 b 11; Т, 100, p. 430 c 10-431 b 1). 
S'adressant au vénérable Sandha Kätyäyana,14 le Buddha explique comment 
il faut méditer à la facon d'un cheval de race (@aneya) et non pas à la façon 
d'une rosse (khatunka) : 

Ayant éliminé les obstacles à la concentration, le bon moine, retiré en un 
endroit solitaire, ne médite pas sur la terre, l'eau, le feu, le vent, la sphère de 
l'infinité d'espace, la sphère de l'infinité de connaissance, la sphère du néant, 
la sphère de la ni-conscience-ni-inconscience, ce monde, l'autre monde, le soleil 
ou la lune, ce qui est vu par l'oeil, ce qui est entendu par l'oreille, ce qui est 
pensé, connu, atteint, recherché, et examiné par l'intelleet. C'est que chez lui 
la notion (sami) de terre à l'endroit de la terre, et ainsi de suite, est détruite 
(vibhuta).5 Et les dieux avec leur Indra, les Brahma avec leurs consorts le 
vénérent de loin en disant : 


Namas te purusäjanya namas te purusottama, 
yasya te nabhiyanimah kim tvam niéritya dhydyast.1¢ 


La méditation recommandée ici est certainement le Recueillement de la 
destruction des notions et des sensations (samyjfd-vedayita-nirodha-samapatt) 


13 Sütra encore intitulé Saddha ou Sekha dans l’uddäna de l'Anguttara, v, p. 328, ligne 8, 
Kätyäyana dans l’uddäna du Samyukta, Т, 100, p. 431 b 4. 

14 Ce religieux est encore désigné sous les noms de : 

Abhiya ou Sabhiya Каооапв (Majjhima, ш, p. 148) 

Sabhiya Kaccäna (Samyutia, гу, p. 401) 

Sandhäkätyäyans (Nidänasamyukta, éd. Ch. Trip&thi, Berlin, 1962, 167) 

бата Kätyäyans (Bodhisattvabhüms, éd. U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1930, 49) 

Shan-t'o Chis-chan-yen RB BE Sn Jj ЖЕ (Samyukta, T, 99, p. 86 c 18) 

Shen-t'o #E PE Chia-chan-yen (Samyukta, Т, 99, p. 235 c 28) 

Chen TÉ. Chia-chan-yen (Madhyama, Т, 26, p. 550 b 18) 

Shan-t'o fl] ВЕ Chis-ohan-yen (Upade£a, Т, 1509, р. 66 c 12) 

Ban-t'a Chia-to-yen-na BY fit Ул £ 97 HS (Yogücárabhüm:, Т, 1579, p. 489 b 7). 

Dens le Sūtra sur les deux extrêmes (antadvaya) ‘Tout existe; rien n'existe', le même 
personnage intervient encore; mais tandis que le Nidanasamyukia (éd. Ch. Tripäthi, 167) et le 
premier Samyukta chinois (Т, 99, p. 85 c 18) l'appellent Sandha Katyayana, le Samyutia pali 
(п, p. 17) et le second Samyukta chinois (T, 100, p. 430 c 11; 481 b 4) l'appellent Kaccänagotta, 
ou Kaocäns et Katyayans tout court. Quant au Sütra sur les doux extrêmes, il est souvent 
cité sous le nom de Käiyäyandvaväada (cf. Mahaparinirvanasütra, éd. E. Waldschmidt, п, Berlin, 
1951, 284; Madh. vrtti, 64. L de La Vallée Poussin, St.-Petersbourg, 1913, 43, 269; Praiitya- 
samuipadaéasira d”Ullangha, éd. V. Gokhale, Bonn, 1930, 25). 

Ajoutons que Sandha Kätyäyans n'a rien de commun avec le parivr&jaka Sabhiya du 
Suttanipäta (p. 91-102), connu dans le Mahavastu (п, p. 394—401) sous le nom de Sabhika. 

15 B'autorisant du Commentaire pali: vibhütà = pakata, Е. L. Woodward (Gradual sayings, 
v, 207), rend vibhütd par ‘clear’. Mais ici vibhdia a le sens de ' détruite ' ainsi qu'il résulte de 
la traduction chinoise fu [X (Т, 99, p. 236 a 27) et des explications de la Bodhisativabhims, 
р. 50, ligne 14: vibhava ucyate prahänam tyägah ' Par vibhava on entend destruction, rejet’. 
Voir encore Abhidharmakosavyakhyd, éd. U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932, p. 688, ligne 21: rupani 
vibhávya. 

3* Recension sanskrite extraite de la Bodhisativabhümi, 50. 
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par lequel l’ascète * touche’ le Nirvana dès cette vie, et qui constitue le plus 
élevé des neuf stades successifs de l'esprit concentré (navinuptirvavihara). 

Le Sandhasütra ne précise pas à quel religieux s'adresse ici l'éloge des 
dieux. En fait la stance Namas te purusäjanya, très fréquente dans les textes 
canoniques, est appliquée aux saints les plus divers, y compris le Buddha.17 

Les docteurs du Grand Véhicule ont souvent exploité le Sandhasutta où ils 
ont vu la confirmation de leurs thèses métaphysiques. Pour les Sünyavädin 
comme Nagarjuna 18 et Bhavaviveka,!® la bonne méditation consiste à ne 
méditer sur rien, car rien n'existe dans le Triple monde. Les Vijñänavädin 
comme Asañga ® croient que le bon religieux médite sur l'ineffable manière 
d’être (tathata) des choses qu'ils pensent avoir découverte, mais dont les 
anciennes Écritures ignoraient tout. 


IL. Sariputra attaqué par un yaksa 

Cette deuxième section a pour correspondants dans les textes canoniques 
les trois sources suivantes que je désignerai par les lettres A, B, et C. 

А. Le Јипћаѕийа ou ‘Sūtra du Clair de lune’ (Udana pali rv, 4, 
p. 39-41). 

B. Un Sūtra sans titre (Samyukta chinois, T, 99, p. 367 b 5-29). 

C. Le Siitra intitulé Hai chi Wu-has # JR ДЕ $ 8 ou ‘ Sütra du (yaksa) 
offensif et du (yaksa) inoffensif' (Samyukta chinois, Т, 100, p. 485 a 24—b 22). 

Un jour Sariputra et Maudgalyäyana se trouvaient ensemble dans la 
Kapotakandarä ‘ Grotte au Pigeon’ (A) ou sur le Grdhrakütaparvata (В et C). 
Sariputra, durant la nuit, entre dans ‘ une certaine concentration’ (аййайата 
samādhi) dont la nature n’est pas précisée. Deux yaksa viennent à passer : 
А ne mentionne pas leurs noms; B les appelle Ch‘ieh-cha фр PE et Yu-po- 
ch‘ieh-cha fff ў fin FE; О les appelle Wei-hai 5 # et Fu-hai 44 Ж (Ghätaka 
et Upaghätaka ?). L'un d'eux veut frapper la tête de Sariputra ; l’autre tente 
vainement de l'en dissuader. Dès qu'il a frappé Sariputra, le méchant yaksa 
brûle et tombe en enfer. Maudgalyäyana qui а vu ou entendu le coup asséné 


17 La stance tout entière est appliquée à Sariputra (Theragatha, v. 1084, р. 96), à Aniruddha 
(Ekottara, Т, 125, p. 680 c) et à un bhiksu resté anonyme (Samyutia, ш, p. 91). Les deux premiers 
pada seuls sont appliqués à Maudgaly&yana (T'hsragäthä, v. 1179, р. 106) et au Buddha lui-même 
(Digha., m, p. 198; Suttanipaia, v. 544, p.101; Bruchstücke des Afanatikasitra, éd. Н. Hoffman, 
Leipzig, 1939, 49). 

18 Upadeéa, Т, 1509, p. 66 o. Of. É. Lamotte, Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, 1, Louvain, 
1944, 80. 

19 Chang chen lun, Т, 1578, p. 276 с. Cf. І. de La Vallée Poussin, ‘ Le joyau dans la main’, 
МОВ, п, 1932, 127; Karatalaraina, restituó par N. A. Sastri, Visva-Bharati Studies, No. 9, 
1949, 88. 

20 Bodhtsativabhiimi, 49-50 ; Yogacarabhimi, Т, 1579, p. 489 b. 

11 Titre figurant au sommaire de l'Udäna, р. 46, ligne 28. 

32 Titre figurant au sommaire du second Samyukta chinois, T, 100, p. 485 b 25. 

# Dans son commentaire de l'Udana, p. 245, Dhammapäla propose soit l'exercice brahmique 
de l'indifférence (upekkha-brahmavihara), soit le reoueillement de la destruction des notions et 
des sensations (saññä-vedayita-nirodha-samäpatii), soit encore un recueillement ayant pour 
résultat l'acoós aux sphères immatérielles (äruppa-paädaka phala-samäpatti). De toute façon, il 
s’agit de recueillemente assurant la protection du corps (käya-rakkhana). 
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à Sariputra vient aussitôt prendre de ses nouvelles: Sariputra n'accuse qu'un 
léger mal de tête. Le Buddha qui & entendu leur conversation prononce alors 
l’udana suivant : 

* Comment la douleur atteindrait-elle 

* L'homme dont la pensée est ainsi cultivée 

* Que, pareille à un roc, 

* Elle se dresse immobile, 

* Détachée des choses plaisantes, 

* Indifférente aux choses irritantes ? ' 24 


S'il s'est inspiré de ces sources canoniques, le Sūtra de Sariputra les a traitées 
de façon très libre. 

1. Selon lui, Sàriputra était entré dans la Concentration du Diamant 
(vajrasamadht), concentration ignorée des anciennes Écritures, mais figurant 
dans la liste des 108 ou 118 samādhi dressée par les Prajfäpäramita 5 Selon 
ces textes relevant du Mahayana, il y a Concentration du Diamant ou Con- 
centration pareille au Diamant quand on n'est pas ' brisé” au cours de la 
concentr&tion.9 En faisant intervenir cette concentration, le Sūtra de 
Sariputra trahit sa dépendance à l'endroit des Sütra du Grand Véhicule. 

2. Dans le Sūtra de Sariputra, le méchant yaksa est appelé Chia-lo ўл # 
(Kala), et le bon yaksa Yu-p‘o-chia-lo (9 #& ji KE (Upakala). Le catalogue 
géographique des yaksa dans la Mahämäyüri en fait mention au verset 7, et 
les situe à Kapilavastu.®’ Les versions chinoise et tibétaine précisent le sens 
exact de ces noms: Kala veut dire ‘ Noir’, et Upakäla ‘ Presque-noir #8 — — 

Le Sūtra de S&riputra ajoute un détail: ‘Le roi des dieux Vaisramana les 
avait envoyés au roi des dieux Virüdhaka pour s'enquérir des affaires des dieux 
et des hommes’. Vaiéramana et Virüdhaka sont deux des quatre grands rois 
(Càturmaharàjika) formant la classe inférieure des dieux du Monde du désir 
(kämadhätu) et préposés à la garde des quatre points cardinaux. Vaiéramana, 
encore appelé Kubera, règne sur le nord et commande aux yaksa ; Virüdhaka 
règne sur le sud. Les quatre grands rois, soit eux-mêmes soit en la personne 
de leurs conseillers, parcourent le monde trois fois par mois pour enquêter sur 
la conduite des hommes et faire rapport aux dieux Träyastriméa.® C'est à ce 
rôle que le Sütra de S&riputra fait ici allusion. 

3. Le méme Sütra développe considérablement la discussion où s'opposérent 

#4 Cf. Udäna pali, ту, 4, p. 41; la recension sanskrite se trouve dans l'Udänatarga, xxxi, 40 
(éd. Е. Bernhard, Göttingen, 1965, 425) : А 

yasya éailopamam cittam sthitam nänuprakampate, 
virakiam rajaniyebhyah kopaniye na kupyate, 
yasyaivam bhävitam cittam kutas tam dubkham esyati. 

15 Voir Pañcaviméatisähasrika, éd. N. Dutt, London, 1984, p. 142, ligne 12, p. 199, ligne 3; 
Batasühasrika, éd. P. Ghosa, Calcutta, 1902, p. 826, ligne 13, p. 1416, ligne 1. 

26 Satasähasrikä, 1416: Vajro nama samädhih, yatra samädhau sthitud na bhidyate. 

#7 Édition Б. Lévi, ЈА, xre Sér., v, 1915, 31. 

?* En tibétain Nag-po et Ne-nag-po. 

з Cf. Anguitara, т, р. 142—5, et autres références dans le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, 
п, 832. 
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les deux yaksa et décrit avec complaisance la tempête et le tremblement de 
terre qui sanctionnèrent le crime du mauvais yaksa. 

4. Le coup une fois donné, ce n’est pas Maudgalyäyana qui va s’enquérir 
de ses résultats. Sariputra se rend directement auprès du Buddha et celui-ci 
lui demande des nouvelles de sa santé. Toutefois l’udäna: Yasya éailopamam 
citam . . . prononcé par le Buddha ер cette occasion est passé sous silence. 
Peut-être n’y avait-il pas de connexion obligatoire entre cet udana et le récit 
qui l’introduisait dans l Udäna pali et le Samyukta sanskrit. 


ПІ. Samjtva brûlé vif sans s'en apercevoir 

Cette troisième section est la plus caractéristique. Le Sütra de Sariputra 
recourt ici à un procédé courant dans la littérature bouddhique, procédé dont 
PAvadanasataka, le Mahävastu, le Vinaya des Mülasarvästivädin offrent de 
nombreux exemples. Il consiste à expliquer un événement du présent par un 
événement du passé qui en est comme la préfiguration. Sariputra et Maud- 
galy&üyana qui forment actuellement les deux disciples par excellence du buddha 
Sakyamuni sont l'exacte réplique de Samjiva et de Vidura qui formaient 
autrefois les deux disciples par excellence du buddha Krakasunda. Alors comme 
maintenant, les deux bonnes paires (bhadrayuga) de disciples pratiquaient la 
Concentration du Diamant et, de même qu’aujourd’hui Sariputra reçut sur la 
téte un coup formidable et n'en éprouva qu'un léger mal de téte, ainsi autrefois 
Samjiva brülé vif par des bouviers qui le croyaient mort ne fut nullement 
incommodé et reprit le lendemain sa tournée d'aumónes. C’est pourquoi on le 
surnomme Samjiva ‘ Revenu-à-la-vie ’. 

L'aventure de Samjiva est relatée dans le Maratajjaniyasutia du Majjhima 
(т, p. 333-4), le Mo јао luan ching 3? (Т, 66, р. 864 с-865 a), le Pt mo shih mu 
lien ching 5 (T, 67, p. 867 ab), et le Chiang mo ching du Madhyama (T, 25, 
р. 620 с-621 а). Le Sūtra de Sariputra reproduit cet extrait presque textuelle- 
ment. Notons toutefois que son traducteur, en l'occurrence Samghadeva, a 
interprété correctement les noms des deux disciples de Krakasunda : Samjiva 
qu’il traduit par ‘ Égale-vie' ou ' Revenu-à-la-vie', Vidura qu'il rend par 
* Trés-savant ’. Les autres traducteurs interprétaient Vidura par yin Æ ‘Son’, 
et Samjiva par hstang #2 ' Notion’ (samjña).52 

Sariputra ne pratiquait pas seulement la Concentration du Diamant, mais 
encore la Concentration de la Vacuité (snyatasamádhs) : c'est la première des 
trois Portes de la Délivrance (vimoksamukha) reconnues aussi bien par le Petit 
que par le Grand Véhicule, mais recommandées surtout par le second.% 
L'Ekottara y attachait une grande importance et leur a consacré un Sütra.# 


30 Traduit par un inconnu sous les Hou Han (25-220 р.-С.). 

31 Traduit par Chih Ch'ien entre 220 et 252. 

3 Of. T, 66, p. 864 с8; T, 67, р. 807 a 23; Т, 26, p. 620 c 12. 

зз Voir le Ta chih-tu lun, 7, 1509, р. 96 c (trad. dans le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, 
т, 821-3) et surtout le chapitre xxxii où les trois vimoksamukha sont exposés dans l'optique du 
Petit Véhicule (p. 206 a 26-207 b 2), puis dans celle du Grand (p. 207 b 2-208 a 2). 

*4 Т, 125, p. 630 b, trad. par А. Bareau, Bouddha, Paris 1902, 102-3. 
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IV. L'éloge de Sariputra 

Cette quatrième section exploite en le développant quelque peu un cliché 
canonique magnifiant le grand savoir des saints. Dans les anciennes Écritures, 
cet éloge s'adresse tantôt au Buddha,% tantôt à B&riputra,?* tantôt à Ananda, d 
tantôt enfin à un personnage dont le nom n’est pas précisé.39 

Le texte tient à ajouter que Sariputra est doué de moralité, de concentra- 
tion, de sagesse, de délivrance, du savoir et de la vision de la délivrance, en 
un mot, des cing éléments qui définissent le Nirvana.%* 


V. Les stances finales 
Le Sütra de Säriputra se termine par trois stances. Les deux premières sont 
à rapprocher des stances 1082-4 des Theragatha pali (p. 96). 


dasa devasahassans sabbe te brahmakaytka 
dhammasenäpatim амтат mahajhayim samahstam 
Sàriputiam namassanta tithanti pañjalikata : 
namo te ричзӣјаћћа, namo te purisuttama, 

yassa te nabhyjanadma yam pi nissäya jhayast 

‘Dix mille dieux, tous de la classe des Brahma, se tiennent, les mains 
jointes, en rendant hommage a Sariputra, le capitaine de la Loi, ferme, grand 
extatique et concentré: “ Hommage à toi, noble entre les hommes ; hommage 
à toi, le meilleur des hommes. Nous ne savons pas sur quoi tu médites "'. 

J'ignore d’où provient la troisième stance où Sariputra est présenté comme 
la fleur ornant l’Arbre de la Bodhi symbolisant ici le Tathagata. Le Parijataka 
(en pali Päricchattaka) est un arbre croissant dans le Jardin de la Joie 
(Nandanavana) des dieux Trayastrimáa. 

Le Sūtra de Sariputra analysé ici est un exemple typique de ces Sūtra 
composites artificiellement forgés par les diascévastes de l’Ækottarägama en 
mettant bout à bout d'autres Sütra ou fragments de Sütra. Mais ces com- 
pilateurs prennent quelques libertés avec leurs sources, les développent et, au 
besoin, les transforment pour introduire des convictions qui leur sont chères et 
généralement inspirées du Mahäyäna. 


35 Digha., п, p. 158; Mahäniddesa, т, p. 177, п, p. 450; Cullaniddesa, p. 136. 

** Majjhima, тї, p. 20; Samyutta, 1, p. 63, 191; Samyukta, Т, 99, p. 330 b 1—6, 358 c 16-21; 
Т, 100, p. 457 b 24-9, 477 b 7-10. 

37 Samyutta, 1, p. 64. 

30 Samyutta, v, p. 378. 

29 Ce sont les cinq dhammakkhandha du Canon (Digha., тп, p. 279; Samyutta, т, p. 99; 
Anguitara, I, p. 162 ; Itivuttaka, pp. 106—7), les lokottaraskandha du Dharmasamgraha, ба. M. Müller, 
Oxford, 1885, 5, les asamasamah skandhah de la Mahavyutpatii, no. 104—8, les andsravaskandha 
du Koéa, т, p. 48, vi, p. 297, et de la Koéavyakhyá, p. 607. 


THE TIBETAN PARTICLE АЕ 


By WALTER SIMON 


1 


The Tibetan particle re occurs at the end of sentences, where it is either 
preceded by а or followed by skan (sometimes spelled kan). When pre- 
ceded by a it has coalesced with it to a final particle which has so far only 
been observed after verb forms ending in а consonant (including da-drag) 
which is then repeated before the a (da-re, sa-re, ta-re, etc.). In accordance with 
the etymology proposed at the end of this paper, we may expect it ав ha-re 
after a verb form ending in a vowel. But unable to find suitable examples of 
the latter kind, I have asterisked *ha-re throughout this paper. The particle 
is entered as re in our dictionaries. In the first instance I shall quote the relevant 
part of the entry re in A. Н. Jüschke's Tibetan-English dictionary. 

‘4, In such forms as mor-ra-re [misprint for nor-ra-re], gyur-ta-re (рл. 

[ = mDzans-blun], 78, 1; 109, 9; 191, 2) it may be rendered by an adverb, 

as : certainly, undoubtedly.’ 


The original German version is much fuller. 

‘4, (Verb oder Partikel?) hinter Verbwurzeln mit vorhergehendem a und 
wiederholtem Endconsonant des Stammes, oder nach da drag mit t, hat es, 
nach ausdrücklicher Erklärung? sowie nach dem Zusammenhang der wenigen 
Stellen in welchen es bis jetzt beobachtet worden ist, den Sinn unseres: wird 
gewiss, oder würde gewiss (nicht nur ‘vielleicht’ Sch. unter nor ra re im Lex.). 
Die Stellen sind Dzl. 78, 1; 109, 9; 191, 2, alle mit gyur-ta-re, und die von 
Fouc. Gram., p. 86 angeführten (unter welchen nur die aus gyatch.* an hgror 
ma mchis sa re der Streichung des ma bedürfte, um ebenfalls übersetzt werden 
zu können: ‘Sie kämen gewiss ins Verderben (wenn sie)” ; ferner, mit etwas 
abweichender Form: p'og la re Pth.5 wird (sogleich п. gewiss) treffen.” 


This may be followed by the quotation in Ph. Éd. Foucaux's Grammaire de 
la langue tibétaine (Paris, 1858), referred to in J &schke” s German version, 
which consists in fact of a note (p. 86, n. 1) to the entry 8 A ‘oh! oui! certes !' 
in a list of interjections. 


* Cette particule est mise par Csoma € parmi celles qui indiquent le vocatif, 
et c’est en effet, d’après Wilson, le sens du mot sanscrit am? aré, dont elle 
n'est que la transcription. Mais, en se naturalisant en tibétain, la particule 


1 London, 1881 (or ite various reprints), 533b. 

з Tibetisch-deutsches Wörterbuch, Gnadau, 1871, 502-3. 

3 See below, p. 118, n. 11. 

4 Abbreviation of rgya-c‘er-rol-pa (Lalitavistara). The quotation is in fact from the 
Saddharmapundarika. See below, ex. 18. 

5 Abbreviation of Padma Thang Yig. 

6 Seo his Grammar of the Tibetan language in English, Calcutta, 1834, 8 189, p. 105, and also 
I. J. Schmidt, Grammatik der tibetischen Sprache, St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1839, 176. 
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SUA semble avoir un peu changé de sens en même temps qu'elle a été 
soumise à la règle qui régit les particules RN et à (voy. n° 10 et 11), c'est- 
à-dire qu'elle prend, en la doublant, la lettre du mot qui la précéde, et un 
5 après les prétérits en д et en п, EXEMPLES: KARAT Sy HSN NX 
ngan hgror ma mtch‘is sa ré © Qu'ils n’aillent pas dans la mauvaise voie 1” 
(Lotus de la bonne loi, chap. xiv, at. 54.)—n3' 3 4x52, Adi né chor ta ré “Il 
s’échapperait, oh, ош!” (Lalita-vistara, chap. xv, texte tibétain, édition 
de Paris, p. 177.)' 


Sarat Chandra Das 7 reproduces Jäschke’s English version, adding, as usual, 
Tibetan script to his examples (but leaving out the romanization in the case 
of mor-ra-re, which, as we have seen, is simply a printer’s error for nor-ra-re) 
and inserting—for no apparent reason—‘ indeed ’ between Jäschke’s two mean- 
ings ‘ certainly’ and ‘ undoubtedly ’. 

The first—and as far as I can see—the only scholar to contradict Jäschke 
was the late Professor J. Nobel. He did so in the ‘ dictionaries’ or rather 
glossaries which constitute the second volume (part) of his edition of the 
Suvarnaprabhäsottama-sütra 8 on the one hand and of his Udrayana, König von 
Roruka ? on the other. The two entries are as follows. 


(1) ‘In der Verbindung gyur-ta-re (vgl. auch mor-ra-re, mchts-sa-re bei 
Jüschke, a.a.0., Z.16 ff.) scheint re samt dem vorangehenden Affix betont 
verneinenden Sinn zu haben, phyogs-su ltu-bar gyur-ta-re, keinesfalls soll 
(der König) in Partei verfallen, mà paksapatsto bhavet 112, 22.’ 

(2) ‘In Verbindungen wie gyur-ta-re betont verneinend, tshul-ma-yin-pas 
rdug-bshal-bar gyur-ta-re, mà anayena vyasanam üpatsyate, möge er keines- 
falls durch unrechtes Benehmen (oder durch Missgeschick ?) Nöte erleiden, 
GMs (J.À.) [=8. Lévi, ‘Note sur des manuscrits sanscrits ... de Gilgit’, 
Journal Asiatique, ссхх, jan.-mars 1932], pp. 27, 38.’ 


The position arising from the quotations may be summarized as follows. 
Foucaux, basing himself on the assumption that *ha-re is a modification of the 
Sanskrit vocative particle a-re!? suggests a translation ‘oui! certes!’, of 
which perhaps the exclamation marks may have established a link with the 
* vocative ' element ; Jüschke, while, at least in the first version, stressing the 
tentative character of his interpretation“ and pointing to the paucity’ of 
examples," retains some of Foucaux's interpretation in the ‘ certainly’. Nobel, 


" Tibetan-English dictionary, Calcutta, 1902, 1189. 

в Vol. xx, Leiden, 1950, 209. 

9 Pt. п, Wôrterbuch, Wiesbaden, 1955, 74. 

10 *ho!’, ' sirrah '. 

1 "The words ‘nach ausdrücklicher Erklärung’ seem to refer to explanations by his Tibetan 
informants. 

13 With amazing acumen he suggests the deletion of ma in the example from the ‘ Lotus 
sütra ’ (mistakenly referred to as Lalttavistara). There is in fact no ma in the Tibetan translation. 
Beo here below ex. 18. 
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realizing by comparison with the Sanskrit original the obvious negative character 
of the particle, may on his part have been under Jüschke's influence when 
stressing the emphasis 13 of the negation (* betonte Verneinung : keinesfalls "). 


II 


It must be borne in mind that Nobel dealt only quite incidentally with our 
particle adducing, as he did во, one example each in his two glossaries, the second 
of which did not even occur in his Divyävadäna text itself but was apparently 
merely noted by him in passing when engaged in а comparison of the Pravra- 
jydvastu 14 in the Gilgit manuscripts and its translation in the Tibetan Canon. 
While he was undoubtedly right in identifying *ha-re with Skt. mà, this indenti- 
fication raises immediately the problem of the difference between Tib. ma as 
the usual negative particle before a verb in the imperative on the one hand and 
final *ha-re after a verb on the other. According to Nobel the difference would 
lie in the greater emphasis conveyed by *ha-re. While this explanation might 
perhaps be justifiable as far as the Tibetan translation of his example from the 
Suvarnaprabhäsa is concerned,15 it is, I believe, untenable in the case of the 
passage from the Pravrajydvastu. 

Re-examining the occurrence of the particle in а considerable number of 
examples, it soon-became clear that the Tibetan sentences ending in *ha-re 
were generally preceded by sentences ending in an imperative, and that the 
two kinds of sentences had to be considered (and translated) together. 

With the addition of the preceding sentence in both the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan versions, Nobels example from the Pravrajyävastu, or rather the 
first of two practically identical passages of which Nobel quoted the second,!* 
reads as follows.17 


Ex. 1 (a) vayasya visamam etad grham ma praveksyasi mà anayena vyasanam 
apatsyama.18 
(b) 1° grogs-po убт hdi уай-ба ?? yin-gyis. ma hjug-sig. ts‘ul-ma-yin-pas 
sdug-bsnal-bar gyur-ta-re. 
After a careful study of ch. xlii (constructions with та) and particularly 


paragraph 42.7, which bears the heading ‘ Lest, in order that not’ clauses, of 
Vol. 1 (Grammar) of Е. Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit grammar and 


13 See below, under II and p. 123. 

14 of. his preface. 

18 See below, ex. 17. 

15 N. Dutt (ed.), Gilgit manuscripts, ш, 4, p. 54, П. 10 and 13, and S. Lévi, ЈА, ccxx, 
jan.-mars 1932, 27, 38. 

17 To be numbered as 1 in our list of examples. 

18 This was translated as follows by S. Lévi, * MSS de Gilgit', 38 : ‘ C'est une maison suspecte ; 
n'y entre рав; n’allons pas par imprudence avoir un accident '. 

19 Tibetan) T(ripijaka), xix, 49d* and 49e!7*; Б1а® (gyur-te-rel) and 5la = N(ar-thang 
Kanjur) &Dul, Ka, 177A" and 177B!; 182B' and 183A!. The story of the matricide (and 
parricide) was translated first by L. Feer from the Tibetan version (Annales du Musée Guimet, 
v, 1883, 94, oto.) 

20 yañ-ba = уа-ћа-Ба. 
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dictionary, whose publication (in 1953) fell between that of Nobel’s two glossa- 
ries, there can be little doubt that in the Skt. original we are dealing with mà 
in а 'negative purpose clause'. Accordingly the Tibetan version may be 
rendered аз: 
* Oh friend, as this is а terrible house do not enter lest through improper 
behaviour misfortune should befall us ’.* 


While a clause introduced by ‘lest’ would appear to be the translation of 
the passage required by English idiom, it must be noted that on the Tibetan 
side—as opposed to Sanskrit—there is nothing to mark the second sentence 
as a subordinate clause. As further examples will confirm, the two sentences 
are in fact co-ordinated. This is obvious in the case of ex. 3 where we witness 
dan legs-so after the imperative byos (see note 23 below). The sentences in *ha-re 
express merely a wish and an anxiety on the part of the speaker that something 
may not happen (‘ May you, he, we, ete. not...!”). 

The first group of further examples has resulted from a comparison of the 
Tibetan versions (as far as available) of the Sanskrit passages listed by Edgerton 
in the paragraph just quoted. Of his many illustrative examples only four use 
*ha-re (exx. 2-5). I am setting them out below together with the Sanskrit text 
(sometimes slightly extended), borrowing Edgerton’s translations and adopting 
his emendations. 

Ex. 2 (a) dge-slon-dag k‘yed de-b&in-gáegs-pa la ts'e-dar-ldan-pa. £es ma rjod-c19/ 
k‘yed-la yun-riñ-por mi-p'an-pa dan gnod-pa dan / mi-bde-bar gyur-ta-ve 
(Ts. T, xxvn, 242478 = №, mDo, Kha, 296A*-7). 
(b) mà yüyam bhiksavas tathagatam äyusmadvadena samudäcarista/ ma 
vo bhüd dirgharätram anarthäya аМмїйуа asukhäya ?% (Lalitavistara, 
ed. Lefmann, 1, p. 409, ll. 6-7). 
(c) ‘Do not address the Tathagata with dyusmant lest it result in harm, 
disadvantage, and unhappiness for you for & long time.' 
Ex. 3 (a) hdi las Куай &-паѕ sems-can dmyal-ba-rnams-su skye-sta-re ® (Tv. Т, 
xr, 184d! = №, mDo, Ha, 192A”). 
(b) mà hatvetah kalam krtvà narakesüpapatsyasa % (Avadanasataka, 
ed. Speyer, т, p. 272, 1. 12). 
(c) ‘lest dying from this life you be reborn in (one of) the hells’. 

31 Note the remarkable parallel to the above passage in Proverbs v, 8-9, where a person is 
warned off a house of ill fame in similar terms: ‘ Remove thy way far from her, and come not nigh 
the door of her house: Lest thou give thine honour unto others, and thy years unto the cruel’. 

зз T have left Edgerton's emendation of the text without sandhi, as set out by him. 

13. skye-sta-re instead of skyes-sa-re apparently after gyur-ta-re (of. also ex. 16 and byuñ-ta-re 
[p. 124, n. 36]). The Narthang print and the manuscript Kanjur of the British Museum (Or. 6724, 
то, xxvir, 181A? [of. L. Barnett, Asia Major, уп, 1-2, 1931, 157—78]) have skye-ba-re. Note 
also that the preceding sentence has dad legs-so after the imperative: da yañ Aa-la sems dga-bar 
gyisla yo-byad hdi-la ya sems ma c'ag-par byos da lega-so (sädhu mamüniikecittam prasadayasmac 
са Si ee ien citiam virügaya). See also below, p. 122. 

14 Edgerton's emendation. Professor J. C. Wright, to whom І am indebted for going over the 


Sanskrit versions of my examples, remarks: Speyer’s emendation °syase, MS ?syate as passive 
is preferable. 
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Ex. 4 (a) c'os-béin ma yin-pas rgyal-srid ma byed-cig/ sems-can dmyal-bar g£ol- 
bar gyur-ta-re Les (Ti. Т, xix, 1814! = N, Арш, Kha, 103B3-4). 
(b) madharmena räjyam käraya, mà narakaparäyano bhauisyasii (Div- 
уйлата, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 59, 1. 5). 
(c) ‘ do not rule unjustly lest you become headed for hell ?. 


Ex. 5 (a) hod-mahi myu-gu so Шат do-mod bead-da-re (Ti. Т, xxvi, 228b" = N, 
mDo, Kha, 246A). 
(b) mà venuyastt haritàm va chinadms te 'dya (Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 
1, p. 338, 1. 14). 
(c) ‘lest I cut you off to-day like a green bamboo stalk’. 


ш 

The general picture of this type of sentence clearly emerges from the above 
five examples. À person is asked to act in a certain way or to refrain from 
taking a certain action and in the second sentence, which is the mà clause in 
Sanskrit, corresponding to a sentence ending in *ha-re in Tibetan, he is warned 
of the consequences which are bound to arise if he were to ignore the command 
or the prohibition. I have arranged a further set of examples (exx. 6-14) 
according to the consequences threatened, which range from simple repentance 
through harm and misfortune generally to death and, as we have witnessed 
already in exx. 3 and 4, rebirth in hell. A special group, richly represented in ` 
ch. xv of the Lalitavistara, is concerned with precaution against escape. 

While limiting myself to reproducing the second sentence (which ends in 
*ha-re) I shall deal under IV with cases where the *ha-re sentence is not preceded 
by a sentence expressing à command or prohibition. 


A. REPENTANCE (hgyod) 
Ex. 6 (a) bcom-ldan-hdas yoñs-su mya-ñan-las hdas-pah hog-tw hgyod-par 
gyur-ta-re (Mahakaruntkapundartka-stira; Ti. Т, xxix, 16517 = 
N, mDo, Cha, 101А3-%). 
(b) ‘lest you repent after the Bhagavant has gone into Nirvana’. 


Ex. 7 (a) p‘yis hgyod-par hgyur-ta-re (Mahakarunskapundarska-sütra ; Ts. T, 
xxix, 165e" =N, mDo, Cha, 102B7-103A1, and 7%. T, xxix, 
19147-8 = N, mDo, Cha, 187A"; also in the mJDzans-blun (ed. 
Schmidt, p. 191, 1. 2 = Ti. Т, хі, 95a8)). 

(b) ‘lest you later repent’. 


B. HARM (gnod) 
Ex. 8 (a) K'o-moht k‘yo hoñs-nas gnod-par gyur-ta-re (mDzans-blun, ed. Schmidt, 
р. 78,1. 1 = Ti. T, хі, 70е%). 
(b) ‘lest my husband harm (you) when he comes (back) ’. 
Ex. 9 (a) gnod-par t'ob-par gyur-ta-re (Vinayavibhanga ; Ti. T, xum, 198d? = 
N, Арш, Nya, 236А1-2). 
(b) ‘lest you get harmed ’. 
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C. Мізғовтоме (sdug-bsñal) 
(cf. ex. 1.) 
Ex. 10 (a) t‘ams-cad sdug-bsñal-bar gyur-ta-re (Vinayavastu ; Ti. T, xxx, 237a! 
= №, Арш, Kha, 559A4-5). 
(b) ‘lest misfortune should befall us all’. 


Ex. 11 (а) k'yod. hk‘or-ba-na hk'or-£ sdug-bsñal c'en-po rnyed-da-re (Karmaáa- 
taka; Тв. T, xxxix, 18844—5 = N, mDo, Sa, 16А*-5). 
(b) ‘lest you should wander about in the orb of transmigration and meet 
with misfortune ’. 
D. DEATH 
(cf. exx. 5 and 15.) 
Ex. 12 (a) k‘o-bos kyañ hdihw gnas-skabs lia-bur byas-par gyur-ta-re (Vinaya- 
vibhañga ; Ti. T, xini, 16606 = N, hDul, Nya, р. 9985). 
(b) ‘ lest I reduce you to the same state '.25 


E. Escape (Ac‘or-ba, hbyun-ba) 
(See also below, exx. 19 and 21.39) 
Ex. 13 (а) sems-can dam-pa hdi ni Sor-ta-re (Ti. T, xxvn, 201b! = №, тро, 
Kha, 15045). ' 
(b) mā agrasattva itu na vrajeyā (Lalitavistara, ch. xv, él. 14, ed. Lefmann, 
1, 201; for na read ni < nih). 
(c) ‘lest this sacred being should escape ’. 


Ex. 14 (а) rgyal-srid dañ ni yul-hk‘or spañs-nas-su k'yim-nas mnon-du hbyuñ- 
bar gyur-ta-re (Ti. T, xxvii, 201Ь5 = N, mDo, Kha, 150В?-5). 
(b) mà hu abhiniskrameya vijahya rastram ca rájyam ca (Lalitavistara, 
ch. xv, él. 19, ed. Lefmann, т, 202). 
(c) ‘lest abandoning the kingdom and the realm he should leave his 


home’. 


IV 


Ignoring the special case of ex. 3, where the imperative is followed by dañ 
legs-so, we have observed the sentences ending in *ha-re being immediately 
preceded by a sentence ending in an imperative. While this structure represents 
the most frequent usage, I shall conclude our list of examples with a few cases 
of different type. Though still reflecting the co-ordination of the two kinds of 
sentences to be found on the Tibetan війе,2? we witness them in reversed order 
in ex. 15. In ex. 17 the normal order is preserved, but the suffix -yi (-kys, -gyi) 


25 The threat is made by the murderer of hC‘ar-ka (Ud&yin) and addressed to an old woman 
who has seen his dead body. 

** Ав was pointed out above, there are quite a number of examples concerned with escape, 
as might be expeoted in the case of в ohapter entitled Abhiniskramanaparivarta (ch. xv of the 
Lalitavistara). I limit myself here to two. Example 13 (a) was already quoted by Foucaux in his 
grammar (seo above, p. 118). The emendation in the Sanskrit version (ex. 13 (b)) is Professor 
Wright's. : 

37 See above, p. 120. 
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1 


is used to mark the contrast between them. In ex. 16 a similar contrast is brought 
about by simple opposition (or repetition) of certain words of the two sentences. 

In exx. 18 and 19 the sentences ending in *ha-re are preceded by clauses 
ending in yin-gyis. In ex. 20 we witness an isolated sentence ending in *ha-re 
which clearly indicates a command instead of a wish. In all examples a strong 
emotional involvement on the part of the speaker (registering hope, desire, or 
fear) is apparent. This is particularly evident in our last example (ex. 21) 
where *ha-re occurs at the end of a conditional clause (reflecting a Skt. condi- 
tional clause without mà) and may perhaps be rendered by а parenthetic excla- 
matory sentence like ‘ may this never be the case |’ or ‘perish the very thought ! P 


Ex. 15 (a) K‘yod bsad-da-re sgra ma hbysn-cig (Vinayavastu ; Ti. T, хип, T9e° 
= № Арш, Nga, 212B*). 
(b) ‘ Lest I kill you. Do not utter a sound.’ 28 
Ex. 16 (a) Wa skyes gron-pa brdzun-du smra-ba byed-pa// 
mdza-bées hbyed-par byed-pa skyes-ta-re/ /** 
(Vinayavibhañga® ; Ti. Т, xum, 11d? = N, Арш, Cha, 366A*.) 
(b) ‘ The fox is born to cause people to tell lies. Oh that he were not 
born as an alienator of friends.” 


Ex. 17 (a) rgyal-pos p'yogs kya^ geig bya-ys p'yogs-su lunbar gyur-ta-re 
(Suvarnaprabhasa*! ; Ts. T, уп, 9205). 
(b) ekapakso bhavet raja mà paksapatito bhavet.5? 
(с) ‘the king should belong to one party only lest he become party- 
addicted’ [Nobel: ‘in Partei verfallen ', п, 209, and ‘ parteiisch ', 
pp. 84 and 139 of his glossary]. 


Ex. 189 (a) gnas hdi-la ти t'e-ts'om. hts'al-ba-yis/ byan-c'ub sems-dpa ñan-hgror 
me‘is-sa-re (Saddharmapundarika ; Ti. T, xxx, 56c4 = N, тро, Ja, 
180B5). 

(Б) vicikitsam kriväna imasmi sthäne gaccheyu mà durgats bodhssattvaA ^ 
(c) Kern? : ‘May Bodhisattvas never come to grief by having doubt on 
this head ’. 

зв Soo F. A. Schiefner, Tibetan tales, transl. by W. R. S. Ralston, new ed., with a preface by 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, [1926], 41 : * If you utter a single огу you shall die ^. Iam greatly 
indebted to Professor H. Franke for making accessible to me Schiefner’s original German version 
(Bull. Acad. Imp. des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, Sér. п, Tom. XIV, 1870), where (col. 808) the 
passage is rendered as: ' Wenn du einen Laut von dir giebst, bist du des Todes '. 

зә Note skyes-ta-re (after gyur-ta-re?) for skyes-sa-re. skyes-ta-re occurs also in ex. 3, there 
written skye-sta-re. Cf. also byuñ-ta-re, р. 124, n. 36. 

30 The verse occurs as one of the final élokas of the story ‘ How slanderers and those who 
listen to them are punished ', reprinted in Lobzang Mingyur and E. Denison [later, Sir Denison] 
Ross, Matriculation course in classical Tibetan, Calcutta, 1911, 23-9. 

31 Nobel, Suvarnaprabhdsotiama-Saira. I. Die tibetischen Überseizungen, Leiden, 1944, p. 112, 
Il. 21-2. 

за Nobel, Suvarsabhdsottamasütra, Leipzig, 1937, p. 143, 1. 9 (ch. xii, él. 63). 

35 Soo above, pp. 117, n. 4, and 118, n. 12. 

34 See, e.g., the edition by N. Dutt (Bibl. Indica), Caloutta, 1952, 205 (ch. xiv, А}. 54). 

35 Sacred Books of the East, xxr, 297. 
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Ex. 19 (a) Ap‘ags-pahs bu hdi nt k‘yod-la med-pahi sa-p'yogs yin-gyis/ gnas hdi- 
пав p'yv-rol-tu byuñ-na-re 38 (Karmavibhanga; Ti. T, xxx1x, 1208579 ` 
= №, mDo, La, 44447). 
(b) Gryaputra tavayam prthivipradeéo ’pürvah asmad vihdrat tena na 
nirgantavyam.3? 
(c) Lévi?* : ‘ Notre beau sire, tu ne connais pas ce pays-ci. П ne faut 
pas en sortir sans nous avertir ".3? 


Ex. 20 (a) (de-dag-gis dehi sruñ-ma c'om-rkun-pa ms béi béag-ste)/ hdi bros-par 
gyur-ta-re [ Ts. Т: hgyur-te-re] (ев bsgo-nas) (Vinayavibhanga ; Ts. Т, 
хип, 128c? = N, hDul, Ja, 410A*). 

(b) * (posting four robbers to guard him they commanded :) Look out 
that he does not escape ?.40 


Ex. 21 (a) gal-te blo-bur mnon-par byun-Aa-re (Ti. T, xxvu, 201b? = N, mDo, 
Kha, 150A*-7), 
(b) yadi sahasa niskrameya . . . (Lalitavistara, ch. xv, śl. 16, ed. Lefmann, 
1, 201). 
(c) * if—perish the very thought !—he were suddenly to escape... °. 


у 


The interpretation of *ha-re will thus have to vary according to the context, 
as does indeed that of Skt. т. It must therefore remain undecided whether 
nor-ra-re (mis-spelt as mor-ra-re by Jüschke, Das, and Nobel) means ‘lest I 
(you, he, we, etc.) be mistaken ' or ‘ may I (etc.) not be mistaken’. Nor can its 
Mongolian equivalent, on which it must be assumed Schmidt relied, be any 
guidance. Ав we have seen we owe the inclusion of nor-ra-re to J&schke, who 
on his part has quoted it from Schmidt.# The latter undoubtedly had found 
it in one of his Mongolian sources.# The gloss itself is now easily accessible in 
Sumatiratna's Tibetan-Tibetan-Mongolian dictionary,‘ (nor-ra-re = ende- 
güregüfe), and Schmidt’s interpretation ‘ er irrt vielleicht, möchte sich vielleicht 
irren ’, challenged, as we have seen already, by Jäschke, seems to have been in 
accordance with his time since Kovaleveki, whose dictionary was published 


°° In а preceding version of the passage (448B") Narthang has byuA-ta-re (of. skyes-ta-re in 
ех. 3 and 16), which was corrupted to gyur-ia-re in the Peking print (Ti. T, xxxix, 120 al). 

= 8. Lévi, Mahäkarmavibhanga, Paris, 1932, p. 52, П. 30-1 (repeated p. 53, Il. 5-6). 

38 ibid., 124—5. ; 

*° The Sanskrit text has asmákam aviditam, p. 52, 1. 18. I have included the later passages 
as nearer to the Tibetan version. 

4° of. German ‘ Dass der nicht entwischt! ' (see D. Sanders, Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 
1, Leipzig, 1860, 268, s.v. ‘dass’: ‘ (5) in scheinbar unabhängigen Sätzen elliptisch: “ Dass du 
dich nicht muokst! ???), 

*! Bee Edgerton, BHSGD, 1, ch. xlii. 

4з Tibetisch-deutsches Worterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1841, 307. 

“+ See ' Tibetan lexicography and etymological research’, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1965, 88. 

+t Bod-Hor-gyi brda-yig miñ-is‘ig don-gsum gsal-bar byed-pa mun-sel sgron-me, т, Ulan Bator, 
1959, 1196. 
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almost contemporaneously, explains bolwyufai (which is formed with the alter- 
nant of the suffix -gü/es just observed and corresponds to Tibetan gyur-ta-re), 
as ‘moëet byt’, motet stat’sya—peut-être ".*5 The suffix -yujat/güjes was in 
fact most aptly chosen by the Mongolian scholars to render Tibetan ha-re in 
their translations from Tibetan texts, though neither Schmidt nor Kovalevaki 
were quite correct in its interpretation. In modern ‘Grammars’ of literary 
Mongolian the suffix is listed among the imperatives and termed ‘ dubitative ' 46 
or ‘ timetive *' imperative’. It expresses, to quote Professor Poppe,*® ‘ the 
fear that someone might perform an action which is considered undesirable 
(But what if he, nevertheless, does?) ’. As such it forms indeed a striking parallel 
to *ha-re, without, as pointed out above, enabling us to distinguish between 
its various meanings without the context. 

I have checked the Mongolian version of a few passages in the Mongolian 
Kanjur.4# In listing them below І shall refer briefly to them by simply quoting 
the number of our examples. It will be seen that in all cases the suffix is not 
appended directly to the verb proper but a periphrasis with bolwyujas is used. 


Ex. 1. ene ger kemebesü ayuqu meti buyu. buu oroytun (4) yosu(n) busu ber 
Jobalang bolwyujai (Vinayavastu : F(onds) M(ongol), хош, 165B?-* 
[and 165B10-11]). i 


Ех. 6. goin-a kemüriküi [for kömüriküi instead of gemékiüi?] bolwyujas 
(Mahakarunapundartka : FM, Lxv, 185B19-20), 


Ex. 13. ene degedü saduva aldayulqui bolwyujas (Lalitavistara : FM, LXI, 
24749-1), 


Ех. 14. yeke отот kiged ulus irgen $ ber tebčičü. ene ger-ece iledte yarqu boluyulas 
(ibid. : FM, LXI, 247A2931), 


Ех. 18. еле oron-dur sekig bariysan iyer bodhisaduva-nar mayui Jayayan-dur 
odqu boluyujai (Saddharmapundarīka : FM, LxvI, 156B°-1). 


Ех. 19.  quiuy-tu köbegün kemebesü ci busu oron (T) füg dür büged. ene oron ača 
cinadu yadagši yarqu bolwyujas (Karmavibhanga: FM, LxxxvIn, 
3T9B*-"). 


Ex. 21. Бег ber genedte iledte yarqui boluyujai (Lalitavistara : FM, uxt, 14715) 


45 О. Kovalevaki (Kowalewski), Dictionnaire mongol-russe-français, п, Kazan, 1846, 
1190. 

48 N. Poppe, Grammar of written Mongolian, Wiesbaden, 1954, 91, 166. See also Е. D. Lessing, 
Mongolian dictionary, Univ. of California Press, 1960, 118, s.v. boluyuzai [ == boluyufas] : 
[ = bolyuzin (older form) ' dubitative form of bol-] What if it will be or become? І am afraid or 
worried that...’. G. D. Sanzheev, Sravnitel’naya grammatika mongol'skikh yazykov. Glagol, 
Moscow, 1964, 111, eto., lists interesting usage in modern dialects. 

47 K. Grønbech and J. R. Krueger, An introduction to classical (literary) Mongolian, p. 51,$47, e. 

48 op. cit., 91. 

49 T should like to express my gratitude to Madame M.-R. Guignard of the Service des 
Manuscrits orientaux de la Bibliothèque Nationale for most generously placing at my disposal 
at short notice the relevant volumes of the Paris copy of the Mongolian Kanjur, во conveniently 
analysed by Professor L. Ligeti (Catalogue du Kanfur mongol imprimé, Budapest, 1942). 
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VI 

The justification on etymological grounds of the disyllabic *Aa-re instead 
of re has been left to the end of this paper. The occurrence of *ha-re as da-re, 
sa-re, ta-re, etc., after verb forms ending in d, s, t, etc., is identical with the 
occurrence as dam, sam, tam, do, so, to, etc., of the final particles ham and ho 
after verb forms ending in d, s, t, etc. The pronominal character of Ло and of the 
initial part of ham (the final -m being a shortened negative particle, either ma 
or mt) has been suggested before.59 

Making allowance for the fact that *ha-re has so far not been observed after 
vowels," I should like to explain *ha-re as a combination of the pronominal 
element Ла, which occurs in ham, with a particle re which indicates preponder- 
ately a negative wish. The latter function of re may be confirmed by its occur- 
rence as the first element of the final particle re-skan. The latter occurs in the 
meaning of ‘to say nothing of, how much less ’,* as will be illustrated by a 
few examples, and would appear to be followed by a verb *skan ‘to say’, 
belonging with skad ‘speech’. re-skan would therefore literally mean ‘may 
you not say’. 

A passage from the Divyävadäna, reproduced in Nobel’s Udräyana, shows 
re-skan as equivalent of Skt. kutas in the meaning of ‘ how much less’: 


(1) (a) deva na santi arhantah kuto ’rhadvadhah (Divydvadana, ed. Cowell 
and Neil, p. 572, 1. 18). 

(b) Їһа/ dgra-bcom-pa-dag ma mc‘is-na/ dgra-bcom-pa-dag bkum-pa mc'is 
re-skan (Nobel, op. cit., p. 35, Il. 13-14 [repeated, with ma тсчз-та 
replaced by med-ma, П. 18-19] = Ti. Т, xum, 18802 and 188c?-4). 

(c) Nobel: ‘Majestät, wenn es keine Arhats gibt, wie sollte es da 
Arhatmorde geben !’ (Nobel, op. cit., 92). 

(2) (a) rgyal-byed-kyt ts‘al gnod-sbyin gos sñon-po gyon-pa la-brgya rtag-tu 
ms stoñ-pas hdt-na mi-ma-yin-pa уой те skan (Vinayanbhanga ; Ts. T, 
xum, 131b? = N, ADul, Ja, 421B!). 

(b) ‘ As the Jeta grove is always shunned by the five hundred ghosts in 
blue clothes, how much less can there be a ghost here.’ 

(3) (а) skal-c'ad-ma stt-gnasu na-bar byed-pa de yañ re-sig k'o-bo bdag-gir mi 
byed-na/ k‘yod-kyi k‘yim-du hon-bar hgyur re-skan (Vinayavibhanga ; 
Ts. T, xui 158d! = N, Арш, Ca, 66A7-66B1). 

(b) ‘ Unfortunate woman, if I were lying unwell in the rest house I 
would not gratify my desire for a moment let alone going to your 
home. ’ 


50 Soo HJ AS, v, 1941, 391, and BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 972-5. 

51 Note, however, in this connexion the alternative reading skye-ba-re in ex. 8. 

53 = Иа ct smos. Cf. also Chinese $ chii. In the entry re-skan in the Tibetan—Tibetan 
dictionary, with a Chinese translation, by dGe-bées Ch'os-grags, Peking, 1957, 836, yod re-skan 
is rendered in Chinese as: Ж ^b, Ut AR, An BE: b BE AS UD TR HE AD’. 


THE DEWATAU SOTAPAN : А MON PROTOTYPE OF THE 
37 NATS 
By Н. L. Өновто 


‘ Of these spirits (called kaluk in their language) they say there are thirty-seven 
distinct varieties, but Min-magayi rules them all. These are the “thirty-seven 
nats of Burma ”, but whether they were borrowed by the Burmese from the Talaings 
or not seems at any rate doubtful." 

Shway Yoe, The Burman: his life and notions. Third ed., London, 1927, 235. 

In the literature which has grown up around the Burmese tradition of the 
37 nats two omissions have been generally conspicuous. Much has been placed 
on record regarding the cults of individual members of this pantheon; yet 
what constitutes the corporate cult of the 37 remains obscure. In casting 
around for a unifying principle, writers on the subject have made much of the 
secular status of the persons who became na£s and the manner of their deaths. 
It has escaped comment that most of the details recorded belong not so much to 
mythology as to hagiography, and concern the earthly careers of those who were 
deified rather than their nature and powers as gods.! 

А. way was opened to the solution of the first of these problems when in 
1963 Dr. E. M. Mendelson suggested that the traditional list of the 37 was 
evolved by a royal priesthood under the Pagan empire, in an accommodation 
of local cults to an ideal political organization of a microcosmic kind.? In an 
article published in the same year I noted the existence of а cult of the kind 
postulated by Dr. Mendelson in the independent Mon kingdom, advancing the 
view that it inspired the Burmese synthesis. The exploration of these two 
hypotheses goes far to explain the lacunae in the accounts we have of the nats, 
and I shall now examine the evidence for their supposed prototype at greater 
length. 

THE DEWATAU SOTAPAN 

The most explicit reference to the Mon cult occurs in the course of an 
encomium on Dhammaceti, who was king of Pegu from 1472 to 1492, in the 
mid-sixteenth-century Nidäna Grambhakathä. After reciting his acts in the 
Buddhist sphere the chronicle describes how, in order to ensure the safety of the 
kingdom, he established a list of 36 ‘ stream-winning gods’ (dewatau sotäpan), 
to whom he then made offerings which included the white umbrellas of royalty. 
In addition he made lesser offerings to 15 other gods ‘ at the proper season ’, 

1 On the 37 nats see especially J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and 
the Shan States, Pt. т, Vol. п, Rangoon, 1900, 16-26; Sir R. C. Temple, T'he thirty-seven nats, 
London, 1906 ; Taw Sein Ko, Burmese sketches, Rangoon, 1913, 161-5; R. Grant Brown, ‘ The 
pro-Buddhist religion of the Burmese’, Folk-lore, xxxu, 2, 1921, 77-100; Maung Htin Aung, 

‘The Lord of the Great Mountain ’, JBRS, xxxvii, 1, 1955, 75-82 ; ‘ The thirty-seven Lords’, 
ibid., xxxix, 1, 1956, 81-100; (revised as) Folk elements in Burmese Buddhism, London, 1982, 

* © Observations on a tour in the region of Mount Popa, Central Burma’, France-Asie, хІх, 

179, 1963, 784—5. My debt to this most illuminating paper will be apparent in much of what 


follows. 
3 * The 32 myos in the medieval Mon kingdom’, BSOAS, xxv1, 3, 1963, 590. 
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presumably when they had their several festivals. The 36 are divided into 
two groups, one of 16 or 17 whose shrines are in the capital or its immediate 
vicinity, and a second with locations ranging from Zaingganaing, the ‘ forest 
bank’ opposite Pegu, to Tavoy. Most of them, if not all, are tree spirits at 
pagodas or other Buddhist sites, and this explains the use of the term sofäpan ; 
with hearing many sermons such a deity embarks on the first of the four stages 
to enlightenment : stream-winner, once-returner, never-returner, arahat. The 
passage runs as follows :* 


* Nor was he content with establishing the Religion so that it might increase; in 
order to ensure the spiritual advancement of the nation, and so as to avert all 
kinds of perils, he summoned up wise gods by marvellous means, and having 
learnt the dwelling-places of the stream-winning Mighty Ones, offered white 
umbrellas, prayer-flags (jnow), gold and silver lamps, food, and Woodfordia 
floribunda flowers to them. 

These were the stream-winning gods of the Mon country to whom the king 
made offerings: the stream-winner of the bo tree south of the Shwemawdaw 
pagoda ; the stream-winning god of the bo tree at Mah mla skaw; [...;] (4) 
the stream-winning god of the bo tree at Dighaväpi, the Long Tank; [(5)] the 
stream-winning god of Mah fit hill; (6) the stream-winning god of the Ficus 
[indica 1]5 in front of the palace enclosure; (7) the stream-winning god of the 
kyeh tree at the Tale’ pagoda; (8) the stream-winning god of the bo tree at 
the Saddhamma[v]asa, the [Abode] of the Good Doctrine; (9) the stream- 
winning god of the bo tree at the Chief Queen’s [monastery]; (10) the stream- 
winning god of the bo tree at Suwannaham, the pagoda of the Golden Shelducks ; 
(11) the stream-winning god of the bo tree at the Jotiyäräma ; (12) the stream- 
winning god of the kyeñ tree оп Нава hill (Hinthagon 1); (13) the stream- 
winning god of the bo tree at the monastery by Brat Thaba’s cave-temple 
(goh); (14) the stream-winning god of Indra’s Ficus in the old city ; (15) the 
stream-winning god of the Letkaik® bo tree; (16) the stream-winning god of 
the monkey Ficus at the Bamboo Market gate, making 1[6] stream-winners 
within the demesne of the Shwemawdaw.? i 

Then the stream-winners of the forest bank: (1) the stream-winner of the 
great bo tree of the Enlightenment; (2) the stream-winner of the Ajapäla 
banyan tree; (3) the stream-winner of the Crypteronia pubescens tree east of 
the Mah [. . . ?] monastery ; (4) the stream-winner of the sal tree south of the 
Four Buddhas; (5) the stream-winner east of the 110,000 Buddhas; (6) the 
stream-winner of the bo tree at the Shwegugyi monastery ; (Т) the stream-winner 
of the Kalyani bo tree ; (8) the stream-winner of the wood-oil tree at Canah dau ; 
(9) the stream-winner of the bo tree at the Dhammathaik; (10) the stream- 
winner of the Asoka tree at the Kyaikkhauk pagoda at Syriam ; (11) the stream- 


4 Square brackets indicate emendations, which apart from lacunae are such ав involve one 
character only. Mon place-names for which there is no conventional anglicization are trans- 
literated in italics. 

5 Reading jray [sJur for jray bhuth. But the compound is perhaps в popular etymology for 
jayabhiim, the ‘soil of victory ' where an essential part of the coronation beremony took place, 
and site of the ‘ pagoda of victory’ Kyak jamnah. 

є Assuming that lak kuit, literally ‘thousand million’, is equivalent to the more usual lak 
Наб in this context. Both are apparently popular etymologies of lak lhek ‘ Letkaik’, earlier 
lak khrek. 

7 The text has 17, and might be construed ‘ (17) the stream-winner of the Shwemawdaw site '. 
But this is almost certainly corrupt. Two gods have been conflated under no. 16 in the next 
paragraph to accommodate the false total. 
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winner of the amrtakändera tree (1) in the Indian Woman's Grove at Rangoon ; 
(12) the stream-winner of the Rohini bo tree at the [Athok] pagoda in Rangoon ; 
(13) the bearded (kesämukha) stream-winner of the hairy Ficus at the Mouth of 
Rangoon ;? (14) the stream-winner of the Ficus at the Lip of Rangoon ;9 (15) the 
stream-winning Ironmaster (lohapäla) of Iron Hill in Rangoon; (16) the 
stream-winner of Zingyaik [; (17)] the stream-winner of the syrup-fig tree in 
the Hair Relic sima (there) ;!° (1[8]) the stream-winner dwelling on the north 
of Martaban ; (1[9]) the stream-winner dwelling on the east of the Myatheindan 
pagoda ; ([20]) the stream-winner of the bo tree at the Me ram guiw at Tavoy. 
To all these stream-winners there were offered white umbrellas and prayer-flags 
and gold and silver lamps. 

Then to these gods: (1) the Great Magician (mahiddhtka) ; (2) the god of the 
do Ficus ; (3) the god of the dañaw (tree 1) at the Standing Market ; (4) the god 
of the Ficus indica at the Royal Chariot monastery ; (5) the god of Brat Ja's 
bo tree; (6) the god of the kyeñ tree at Brat Thaba’s monastery ; (7) the 

. god of the bo tree south-west of the Octagonal Pagoda ; (8) the Long God of the 
'ayum groñ at Jammusiri; (9) the god of the kyeñ tree at Pufifia pra daw ; 
(10) the god of Prince Asah’s wood-oil tree ; (11) the god of the kyeñ tree of the 
Fever-conquering Buddha, the fair god of (the ?) Sittang ;H (12) the ancestor- 
goddess (dewatau bau) of the Salween ; (13) the Duke of Bilugyun; (14) the 
Just King (smim dhaw) of Caley ; (15) the god(s ?) dwelling in Rangoon ; to all 
these gods he offered gold and silver lamps at the proper season and feasted 
them also. Because he honoured them, the nation flourished, famine was 
unknown, and all creatures were free from sickness and need." 


The opening and closing sentences make clear the character of the observance 
as a ritual of state undertaken by the king in order to preserve his 'anubhau, 
the mystic indwelling power on which the welfare of the kingdom depended— 
for in propitiating the gods, as in other activities, a Mon king carried his subjects’ 
fortunes on his shoulders.!3 It is at first sight surprising that the Stream-winner 
cult should be cited in connexion with Dhammaceti, a former monk now best 
remembered for his orthodoxy. The explanation can hardly lie in his vulgar 
reputation as a magician ; although this may be reflected in the ‘ marvellous 
means ’ by which he established the list, and it is as well to be reminded of the 
gulf between learned and popular traditions. A key should rather be sought in 
the nostalgic attraction of his reign for a chronicler writing in the troubled times 
which followed the extinction of the dynasty and the annexation of Pegu by 
the rulers of Toungoo. The reign had been pacific and prosperous, and demanded 
space in the record which could not be filled with the usual account of campaigns. 


8 Or ‘of the Moustache Ficus at Rangoon ’. 
» Or * of the budding Ficus at Rangoon’. 

10 These two have been conflated in the text by the omission of an index number, and 
subsequent numbers adjusted accordingly, to accommodate the misreading referred to in n. 7 
above. They cannot be identical, since the simd is at the top and Zingyaik at the foot of Zingyaik 
hill. 

11 Two entries may have been conflated here. 

13 Nidäna ärambhakathä, in Phra Candakanta (ed.), Nidäna Rümüdhipatikatha, Pak Lat, 1912 
(hereafter cited as NR), 47-9. 

13 of. Shorto, ‘A Mon Genealogy of kings ...’, in D. G. E. Hall (ed.), Historians of South 
East Asia, 1961, 68, 70-1. 

14 For which see Htin Aung, Folk elements in Burmese Buddhism, 55-7. 
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If its place was to be supplied by the acts which to a contemporary understanding 
bad secured that prosperity, the reform of the sañgha and the construction of 
а replicate Buddh Gaya outside the capital could only be part of the tale. 
Dhammaceti was being commemorated as king, and not as monk. 

Ав we shall shortly see, the logic underlying the structure of the cult links 
it with other parts of the religio-political apparatus and is fair evidence of its 
antiquity. We must suppose that the list itself was subject to periodical revision 
like that of the Burmese nats.15 This is surely the import of the reference to 
Dhammaceti’s calling up oracular deities to learn what gods he should acknow- 
ledge, and accounts for the inclusion of spirits associated with his own founda- 
tions: the Mahäbodhi, the Ajapälacetiya, and the Four Buddhas in his ‘ little 
Holy Land ';!5 the Kalyani stma,!’ and probably the Shwegugyi monastery. 
It is conceivable that nats and Stream-winners were confirmed in office at the 
beginning of every reign, much as the king reappointed chiefs who were in effect 
hereditary. But Dhammaceti, an adoptive son of his predecessor Shin Sawbu 
though formally he continued her dynasty, was remarkable for his radicalism.!? 
The designation of the gods as sofäpan, a mechanism which makes them 
respectable in Buddhist terms, may well have been his inspiration. 

The spirits whose cult sites lie outside Pegu and its immediate vicinity— 
from no. 10 onwards in the ' forest bank ’ group—all belong to centres significant 
in the evolution of the Mon state, and exhibit the type of synthesis of local 
cults which Dr. Mendelson postulates for Pagan. The largest group are the five 
of Rangoon, at this time а holy city dependent on the Shwe Dagon pagoda, 
whose sanctity was second only to that of the Shwemawdaw. I have suggested 
elsewhere that it was the nucleus of an early Mon principality on the edge of the 
Irrawaddy delta.?? Its five gods are mentioned in Rajawan datow smin, which 
following divergent tradition names them as the god of Bamboo End, also 
called Amrta ; of Bael-tree Hill; the god (of the ?) Rohini; of Asoka-tree Hill 
(dusw asuk ; cf. the Athok pagoda above) ; and of Iron Hill. The Kyaikkhauk 
is the chief pagoda of Syriam, a unit of the same principality which subsequently 
enjoyed a special though ill-defined status as an independent province. Marta- 
ban, until 1369 the seat of government in Ватаййа, was still in Dhammaceti’s 


15 See Htin Aung, Folk elements, 83-4 ; Mendelson, op. cit., 786. 

38 of. RSASB, 1914, 11 f., § 34-9; A. B. Griswold, Dated Buddha images of northern Siam, 
Ascona, 1957, p. 62-3, n. 31; (Ajapälacetiya) Epigraphia Birmanica, гу, 1, 1936, 1-16; (the 
Four Buddhas) ibid., rv, 1, 1936, 53-9. 

11 ibid., тп, 2, 1928. The planting of the bo tree is described on face м of this inscription, 
No. xm. 

18 Tf, as seems likely, bÀa guih is the bhd guih mhajay rām ‘ of the Mahäjayäräma ’ the foun- 
dation of which is recorded at NR, 84. 

19 Though he not only effected a wholesale purge of the sangha but also revoked his pre- 
decessor’s excessive grants to the Shwe Dagon—both, to say the least, bold departures—it was the 
noble author of Pur Dhammaceti, not the monk who wrote the Nidäna, that condemned these 
acts. 
20 * The 32 myos . . . °, 584. 

31 Slapat rüjawan datow smit ron, ed. R. Halliday, J.BES, xm, 1, 1923, 17; ed. W. Schmidt, 
Sb. К Akad. Wiss. Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl., стл, 3, 1906, 66. 
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time the second city of the kingdom, and it was at the Myatheindan, built by Wa 
Row who founded the dynasty, that royal rituals in the eastern province were 
celebrated.?* Tavoy was the traditional southern limit of the Mon country ; the 
Me rar guiw, which later authors call Nira gam guiw or Niragam gutw, is 
perhaps the pagoda at Mokhti at the mouth of the Tavoy river, where Mon- 
inscribed votive tablets of the Pagan period have been found. Lastly, Zingyaik 
appears in the list by virtue of its sacred hill where the legendary founders both 
of Thaton and of Pegu were reared ; a topic further to be discussed below. 

The number 36 links the Stream-winners in their original form with the 
system of territorial organization which I described in ‘ The 32 myos in the 
medieval Mon kingdom °. Medieval Ramafifia was divided into 32 districts 
in addition to the capital, an arrangement attributed to Thaton before it and 
probably going back beyond Thaton to the Pya kingdom of Sri Ksetra. Above 
the princes who were the titular heads of the districts were four bafías or dukes, 
leaders in war and council who may once have been rulers of provinces. Under- 
lying all this was a process of federation of independent principalities and 
chiefdoms, but the formal model derived from Indian cosmology : the king and 
his 32 lords represented the gods of the Tävatimsa heaven, while the bañas 
stood for the Lokapälas, regents of the four quarters.™ 

In the Thaton prototype each district аз well as the capital was protected 
by possession of & stupa containing a tooth of the Buddha, the sites of which 
constituted ‘ the domains and possessions of the Mon country’. The tradition 
was known to Dhammaceti, who like Kyanzittha before him* repaired stupas 
supposedly of the Thaton set. While the pagodas associated with his Stream- 
winners do not correspond to the districte of his kingdom, they do in a general 
way cover the extent of his ‘domains and possessions ’ as those are set forth in 
the Kalyani inscription. When all the evidence is considered together, there is 
a strong supposition that the sotápan were once to be found at stupas which 
were the places of state worship for the kingdom, its four provinces, and their 
32 districte. ** 


22 of. Shorto, ‘The Kyaikmaraw inscriptions’, BSOAS, ххт, 2, 1958, 361 ff. 

зз BSOAS, ххүт, 3, 1963, 572-01. 

24 The game symbolism was applied to the captains of the palace guard, as the title accorded 
them, атф wan, shows. Were the offices ever identical? The phrase smin wat jaian found at 
inscription хп, M 21-2 (Epigraphia Birmanica, тп, 2, 172), may represent an earlier *smin war 
caturan ‘ regente of the fourfold army ?. Heine-Geldern notes a similar duplication in the Burmese 
wungyi and winhmu: ‘Weltbild und Bauform in Südostasien?, Wiener Beiträge zur Kunst- und 
Kulturgeschichte Asiens, Iv, 1930, 54. 

35 T failed to note in * The 32 myos . . . ' the reference at inscription vu, A 7-8, to Kyanzittha’s 
restoration of the ‘ great relic stupas built by King Dharm&eoks', Dhammaceti’s Sirim&soka, 
(Epigraphia Birmanica, 1, 2, 1920, 157; reading mahädhätu). 

3¢ Dhammaceti’s list raises the question whether there was not at some stage a wholesale 
transplantation of district cults and relics to the capital, involving the establishment of a mioro- 
microcosm there as wellas the alienation of potentially dangerous power, ’anubhau, from conquered 
territory. We may compare the transplantation of the ‘ Duttabaung cycle ' of Prome nats to 
Pagan. In this spirit Anawrahta carried off the images of the gods from Thaton (pp. 140—1 below) ; 
and princes, too, were increasingly kept at court. 
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That the guardian god of Pegu resided at the Shwemawdaw we know. A 
passage in Räjadhträj describes how Duke Nay, the future Rajadhiraj, sought 
an augury from him. The prince had first to inscribe the letters of his name on a 
square copper plate—presumably in the form of a magic square or 'ай. Не 
then made three sets of offerings: the first to the nine planetary houses; the 
second, at each gate of the city, of the 108 cups of rice said elsewhere in the 
work to be to ‘ the gods who send dreams and omens’; and the last and most 
elaborate to the gods in his own house. Finally, after invoking the guardian at 
the pagoda, he got his omens in a circuit of the gates.?" 

The offering of rice in 108 cups suggests a further elaboration. The notion of 
а triple division into heaven, middle earth, and chthonos is central to the older 
Burmese world picture. Thus in Kyanzittha's Shwezigon inscription Pagan is 
allotted a protector on each plane, Gavampati upholding on earth the ‘ un- 
shakeable place ’ which Indra watches over from his heaven above and the näga 
king Krtakarman from below.” We already have parallel sets of 36 celestial 
and 36 terrestrial deities, if Indra is omitted from the first as (I shall so postulate) 
his earthly counterpart has been from the second. The third, chthonic set is to 
be deduced from the juxtaposition of spirit-tree and pagoda. 

This juxtaposition, which is still to be seen in Lower Burma, recalls that of 
tree and mound in the cult sites of the Chinese god of the soil described on p. 137 
below. The Burmese stupas are essentially tumuli elaborated into a symbol of 
' the world-mountain. It is not unduly fanciful to suppose that the more ancient 
and numinous among them have appropriated the sacred places of an earlier 
religion. But if, as the comparative evidence suggests, the original tumuli on 
their hill-tops were foci of chthonic power,?? mound and tree are likely to have 
differed from their Chinese counterparts in housing distinct gods, their 
propinquity reflecting coincidence of sanctuary rather than of domain ; for the 
Stream-winners were male, whereas chthonic deities in Mon tradition appear 
always to have been female. 

The Indian earth-god Visundhara reached South East Asia as a goddess, 
Visundhari or Dharani, whom the Mons call a baw: literally a ‘ grandmother ' 
or ‘ ancestress '. The term recurs as the designation of one of the two principal 
classes of spirit which current reckoning acknowledges: the male kalok or 
lineage spirits, ancestral house-protectors whose cult descends in the male line, 
and the bau, village spirits who convey the right to territory. To understand 
the nature of these ‘ ancestresses ' we must turn to royal myth. The Mon kings 
claimed to originate from the union on Zingyaik hill of a wizard of solar race 


37 Rajadhiréj, in Phra Candakanta (ed.), Sudhammavatirijavamsa—sSthardjadhirdijavamea, 
Pak Lat, 1910 (hereafter cited as SR), 178-9. ` 

35 It has an analogy in the Taoist tripartition of heaven, earth, and water, the dragons which 
rule the last corresponding to the chthonio ndgas of South East Asian tradition. 

2 Epigraphia Birmanica, 1, 2, No. т, н 5-13. 

3? cf. the Chinese explanation quoted on p. 187 ; and on the sanctity of high places Mendelson, 
op. cit., 788. Н. С. Quaritch Wales, * Dväraveti in South-East Asian cultural history’, JRAS, 
1966, Pts. 1—9, 47-9, discounts this view, but without all thé evidence here adduced. 
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and а nàgt, a legend attributing to them that immanence of the powers of sky 
and earth which was symbolized in the bathing ritual of their consecration. 
But the land-rights inherited from the serpent princess descended in the female 
line, and we infer from Burmese practice that they ensured the conjunction of 
matrilineage and patrilineage by marrying their half-sisters. If the intention 
of the Stream-winner cult was indeed cadastral, logic implies that the original 
cult sites were shrines where & chief honoured his personal kalok, the ancestral 
guardian of his line, and the bau whose dowry was his chiefdom. 

This incidentally may help to explain how the foremost of the Pagan nats, 
the lord of Mahagiri or Popa, came to be the ubiquitous house-guardian, the 
einsaung nat, of the Burmese. Dr. Mendelson has traced his role аз protector 
of the dynasty—significantly, he once refused to appear or speak to a king not of 
the true solar line—and has expressed the opinion that his function as house- 
guardian was secondary.* The cult of the einsaung nat so strikingly resembles 
that of the kalok that they must have a common origin ; but whereas the kalok 
is the property of a particular lineage, residing in the house of the senior member, 
the einsaung nat is worshipped in every house and is undifferentiated. It would 
appear that the Burmese took over the idea of the kalok as house-guardian, but 
honoured him not as their personal lineage spirit but as that of their king: the 
lord of Mahagiri.** 


THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN . 

Whereas the cadastral hypothesis calls for 37 Stream-winners, Dhammaceti’s 
list is of 36 only. One is impelled to assume, on the analogy of references to 
33 or 32 myos according as the capital is included or not, that the missing god 
is the chief of the pantheon. There is, however, & somewhat similar anomaly in 
the case of the Burmese nats which should first be discussed. Their chief is 
always named as Thagya Min, i.e. Sakra or Indra. But since Sakra is already the 
chief of the gods of the Tavatimsa heaven, his place among the nats has been 
much disputed. Dr. Mendelson says that ‘ the 37 Nats are headed by Indra in 
theory but by Mahagiri in practice’ ;** and Dr. Htin Aung argues that the 
Mahagiri nat is the true chief, that Sakra was added to bring the cult under 
Buddhist control, and that the original pantheon numbered 36.% I prefer to 
assume that the proper number is 37, and that a nat was dropped from the 
Burmese list, which we know was amended from time to time, to accommodate 
the usurper. The inclusion of Sakra can be interpreted in various ways; in 
particular, the solar lineage claimed for the king may have led to a demand for 
a celestial, not merely terrestrial, ancestor. 

31 op. cit., 782-3. 

эз Htin Aung’s explanation (Folk elements, 78-9) of the Mahagiri лав domestic function is 
not wholly convincing. He notes а dhammathat tale which may be thought to connect house- 
guardians with tree-spirite. Grant Brown (op. cit., 90) records а variant tradition that the nai 
obtained the right of entry into all houses when he asked his sisters (one of whom in the standard 
version shares his Pops cult as the Shwe Myethna nai) for a kingdom. 

33 op. cit., 787. 2 

34 Folk elements, 13—б. 
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Though I postulate no more than that the Burmese borrowed the principle 
of the cult from the Mons, many of the differences between nat and sotapan 
beliefs could be the result of later divergence, and one would hope to find more 
points of contact than the mere coincidence of number. Such links are notably 
to be discerned in the traditions attaching to Zingyaik hill on the one hand and 
Mount Popa on the other. The Thaton dynasty supposedly originated when a 
wizard (wijādhuiw) from Vipulaparvata encountered a naga princess on the 
flowery top of Zingyaik. From the eggs which resulted there came male twins, 
the elder of whom, Suriyakumära, was raised by a hermit on the hill and became 
the first king of Thaton. The younger, Candakumära, was brought up on 
Zwègabin hill by another hermit and, dying at the age of 6, was reborn to become 
the Buddha’s disciple Gavampati, patron saint of Ràmafiiía.*5 

In the Pegu origin legend a similar union on Zingyaik hill produced a golden 
girl who in due course became chief queen of Martaban and gave birth to twins, 
Samala and Wimala. On her parentage being discovered, the boys were cast 
out, to be brought up by the hermit who had reared their mother. Samala 
became the first king of Pegu, acquiring his own prodigious queen who was 
born from a pumpkin ; but he was later murdered and supplanted by his brother, 
the rightful line being restored on the accession of Samala’s son Asah.?9 
` The Mahagiri nat shares his Popa cult with his sister Shwe Myethna ; but 
. his consort before his deification has become another nat of the 37, Shwe Маре. 
Tradition makes her again a nàgi, a daughter of the sea serpent who died of 
grief either at her husband's desertion or at the death of her sons Shinbyu and 
Shinnyo. These White and Dark Lords, similarly reared by а hermit, were 
deified as lords of the south and north after being made to box to exhaustion 
before the king of Prome.?? 

These last events are connected with Popa only through the person of the 
Mahagiri nat; but they are echoed in another legend which is not only directly 
connected with the mountain, but provides a metamythical link with Zingyaik. 
Anawrahta’s captain of Popa was Byatta, the younger of the two ‘ Indian 
brothers ' who had been raised by a monk of Zingyaik after being found floating 
in the sea on а tray. Byatta's principal duty was to bring flowers from the 
mountain, and while engaged on this task he met an ogress, Panza ‘ mistress of 
flowers ’, on whom he begot twin sons. He was executed, though invulnerable, 
for dilatoriness while begetting them. The twins rose high among Anawrahta’s 
captains and were deified as the Taungbyon nats after they in turn had been 
executed. Their mother also became a nat, though not one of the 37.58 

35 Uppanna Sudhammawati-rajawamea-kathd, in SR, 11-12; Gawampati, ibid., 55-6. 

3% R. Halliday (ed.), Lik smi[^] Ase[h], Rangoon, 1923, passim; Nidäna drambhakatha, 
16-21; Gawampats, 84-00. ` 

37 Temple, op. cit., 46; Htin Aung, Folk elements, 85-6, 88-9. A different tradition is 
preserved at Mindon, of which Shwe Nabo is tutelary goddess, and Dr. Htin Aung supposes a 
conflation of cults. Shwe Nabe’s icon, showing her with näga head-dress, often resembles that of 
Shwe Myethna without the vahana. 

зе Htin Aung, Folk elements, 67-73, 91-2; Temple, op. cit., 49-50. Although Htin Aung 
gives the sons successive births, the Mahagita medanigyan, cited by Temple, makes them twins. 
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À variant of this story is recorded by Dr. Mendelson in connexion with the 
neighbouring hill of Taungalat. The 'flower-eating' panza ® of this version 
is Mèwunna, chief nat of the hill and more potent than any of the 37. She was a 
princess of Thaton who came there in pursuit of the religious life, and her ogre 
guise was imposed on her by Byatta as a condition of release from his bed. 

The killing of the sons is the chief difference between the Burmese legends 
and that of Suriyakumära and Candakumära. Їп the context of Burmese 
beliefs about violent death as a qualification for nat-hood it has an obvious 
political interpretation in terms of the removal of & potential threat to the royal 
supremacy. Could it also mythically commemorate the subordination of Mon 
gods to the Burmese kings ?*! 

The two flower-scented mountains, haunt of serpent princesses, hermits, 
and wizards, certainly draw that character from Indian legends of the Himalaya, 
as the name of Gandhamädana variously given to each of them makes explicit. 
But their location south-east respectively of Pagan and of Thaton and Pegu 
precludes their identification with the central Meru which the Glass Palace 
Chronicle, as Dr. Mendelson has remarked, avoids, and calls for an indigenous 
charter. This is surely provided once we accept the probability that their 
guardians were the kalok or ancestors of the kings ; for it is in the south-east 
post of the house that kalok and einsaung nat reside. The relationship of the 
Mahagiri nat to the kings of Pagan was essentially that of a kalok, and the 
joint cult at Popa is reminiscent of the cults of kalok and bau which we have 
postulated for the archetypal Mon shrines. It remains to consider who was the 
guardian of Zingyaik. 

Suriyakumära and Candakumära became respectively the first king of 
Thaton and, after reincarnation, its apostle, reproducing at a humbler level the 
choice between the states of cakravartin and Buddha which tradition allows to 
Bodhisattas. But the stages by which Gavampati came to be accepted as the 


Byatta entered Burmese service when he was suborned by Kyanzittha to overcome the spirit of 
his brother Byatwi, which guarded Thaton. The tale bears в, certain resemblance to Mon legends 
of the Thaton champions Ргёр Jnok and Pr&p Dot, ‘ Big’ and ' Little’ Pràp. It is difficult to 
reconcile the names, but Byatta and Byatwi might be corruptions of Präp Sturh and Präp Jwi, 
‘Right-hand’ and ‘Left-hand’ Präp. The theme of invulnerables who allow themselves to be 
killed is to the fore in all these legends. 

3° op. cit., 795—6. 

40 The name bears either interpretation. 

41 The possibility that there was a historical Byatta who brought the Zingyaik oult to Popa 
suggests an explanation differing in some respects from that put forward above. On this hypothesis, 
it would have been Byatta who fastened on Prome gods the naga ancestry on which Dr. Htin 
Aung casts doubt, and concocted a similar legend about himself as the chief devotee. His execu- 
tion, and that of his sons who inherited the cult, can then be seen as steps in its annexation. 
The special royal devotion to the Mahagiri nat appears to have begun with Kyanzittha. 

4з For Gandhamädens as a name of Popa, see Mendelson, op. cit., р. 800, n. 25; and of 
Zingyaik hill, NR, 16. : 

43 Ag against lineage, reincarnation is patently a Buddhist theme, though both are often oited 
in legitimation of a king or chief. But the dual destinies of the twins may be older than Buddhism ; 
Dr. C. Hooykaas has drawn my attention to & Balinese tradition in which the guardian naga of 
a magic mountain has descendants who are respectively priest and self-styled worldly ruler. 
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patron saint of `Катаййа are curious. He cannot be accounted for from 
Therav&da sources, and his legend seems to have been elaborated on the basis 
of a summary reference in the Mahakarmavibhanga which states that Gavampati 
converted Suvarpabhümi.4 He did not, however, always present the orthodox 
figure of а Buddhist patriarch. In the inscription which records Anawrahta's 
building of а Gavampati shrine at Pagan, we are told that the king offered to 
him not the robes of a monk but a minister’s duyin, the coat-like garment that 
the Mahagiri nat is usually shown wearing.‘ In the shrine of the Three Gems 
in Kyanzittha's palace Gavampati represented the sangha ; but at the Tainggyut 
pagoda in 1179 his two images appear to have filled the role of guardians, and 
were excluded from the gift of robes to the images of the Buddha, Säriputte, and 
Moggallana.** The most likely explanation is that Gavampati is a Buddhist 
metamorph of Ramafifia’s guardian deity. He is connected with Zingyaik not 
only as Candakumära but by the legend which in the chronicles accounts for 
his return to Ramafifia as evangelist: he came, as the Buddha to Tävatimsa, 
to proclaim the Doctrine to his mother, who had been reborn in Taungbo just 
north of the hill. It may be significant that in the Mon version of a widespread 
mandala of the chief disciples he is displaced from his usual station in the north- 
west, probably to the south-east one.47 We can now see why the Pagan where 
Kyanzittha honoured the 37 nats'? should be protected by Indra, Gavampati, 
and Krtakarman. The ' stream-winner of the syrup-fig tree in the Hair Relic 
&imà ’ appears so signally demoted in Dhammaceti’s list because his powers had 
passed elsewhere. 


THE sHÉ AND THE KUT | 

The sotäpan cult, being part of the apparatus of state, lost its raison d’être 
when the Mon kingdom was absorbed by the expanding empire of the Burmese. 
Direct evidence being consequently scanty, and the relevance of Burmese data 
limited by the visible divergence of the nat and sotápan cults, the investigator 
is thrown back on conjecture to а regrettable degree. In these circumstances 
evidence that comparable practices prevailed in neighbouring parts of Asia at 
an early date may considerably reinforce his conclusions; and in the Chinese 
god of the soil (jf shé) and the kut steles of the Chams we have two institutions 
which, like the sot@pan, are cadastral—concerned with territorial units and 
reflecting territorial organization—and show other similarities as well. 


tt S. Lévi (ed.), Mahakarmavibhanga, Paris, 1932, 62. 

*5 Letthèshe pagoda inscription, extant in four later copies printed, with some modernization 
of the text, in Inscriptions copied from the stones . . . near the Arakan pagoda . . . , Rangoon, 1897, 
п, 830, 838 ; Original inscriptions collected by King Bodawpaya ..., Rangoon, 1913, 1, 9. 

“t Kpigraphia Birmanica, ш, 1, 1923, No. 1x, a 27 #.; Inscriptions of Burma, Portfolio 1, 
plate vr. I have discussed the Gavampati evidence at length in an article in course of publication : 
* The Gavampati tradition in Burma’, Dr. R. C. Majumdar felicttation volume. 

*! of. P. S. Jaini, ‘ Mahddibbamanta: a paritta manuscript from Cambodia ', BSOAS, xxv, 
1, 1965, pp. 73-4, n. 22. 

48 This is the sense of Epigraphia Birmanica, тп, 1, No. 1x, в 84 ff. Cf. E. M. Mendelson, 
' A Messianio Buddhist association in Upper Burma ’, BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, р. 574, n. 1. Each 
god is associated with a post of the palace. 
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The Chinese cult is described by Edouard Chavannes in a long appendix to 
his book Le Tai chan He portrays it from the first millennium в.о. onwards, 
but apart from some innovations introduced by the Han it suffered little 
modification after that. It was hierarchically organized, with gods of one kind 
or another at a series of levels: in its earliest (Chou) form, family, canton, 
district, kingdom, and empire. The elaboration betrays the bureaucratic genius 
of the Chinese, which issued also in regulations that guarantee our knowledge 
of the cult. ‘ Registered god of the soil ’ was in fact used in official documents to 
designate the canton of 25 families as & unit of population. 

The shé was according to the L4 chi ‘ the deification of the energies of the 
earth". The cult site consisted of a tumulus accompanied by a tree, which in 
Chou times stood on the tumulus, and by а chu, originally a stone aniconic 
image half buried in the ground. АП three were in sorne measure identified with 
the god. The commentators explain that ‘since the soil is divine in its entirety, 
one ought to sacrifice to it everywhere ; but since this is impossible, one selects 
certain places where one raises a heap of earth in order to concentrate in it all 
the latent energies of the soil around it '. 

Sacrifices to the cantonal god took place in spring. From the district upwards 
the shé had & harvest god as coadjutor. The cult was an official charge, and 
the sacrifices, in spring and autumn, were performed by the governor or ruler. 

At the highest levels, those of the emperor and the vassal kings, a special 
system prevailed. These princes had both personal and publie gods, only the 
latter of whom had a harvest god as his companion. The public god had an 
altar or tumulus west of the palace, on the opposite side to the ancestral temple, 
while the altar of the personal god was in the sacred field where the royal plough- 
ing took place and which provided the grain for offerings. The personal god was 
mobile, and in the form of the chu accompanied the emperor on his campaigns. 

The installation of district gods was provided for by regulation, and they 
were thus under the control of the emperor. At the higher levels they were 
literally in his gift. The imperial altar was square, each side being faced with 
earth of a distinct colour; and the ceremony of investiture of a vassal king 
consisted in giving him a clod from the appropriate face to be incorporated in 
his provincial altar as his shé. The vassal’s altar was all of the one colour and во 
proclaimed the quarter in which his kingdom lay. The custom, limited to sons 
of the emperor under the Later Han, afterwards continued in ite original form 
to the early seventh century A.D. 

The subordination of the gods to the emperor parallels that which we deduce 
from the royal revisions of the Burma lists. According to Mencius, inefficient 
soil and harvest gods could be superseded. ‘ If ’—in Chavannes's paraphrase— 


49 Annales du Musée Guimet: Bibliothéque d'Études, xx, Paris, 1910. 

50 The aasociation recalls that of bau and kalok postulated above, if the harvest gods were gods 
ofeky or rain. Cf. the Japanese belief in rice gods which ‘descend’ to the fields from the mountains 
for the period from sowing to harvest: Toshijiro Hirayama, * Seasonal rituals connected with 
rice culture ’, in Richard M. Dorson (ed.), Studies in Japanese folklore, Bloomington, 1963, 60. 
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‘these gods fail to perform their office well, if, having received the sacrifices to 
which they are entitled, they through negligence allow calamities to occur which 
ruin the people, they are dismissed like bad officials and replaced ’. 

When a new dynasty took power the old dynasty's soil god was neutralized, 
or, in the opinion of such authors as Ts‘ai Yung, killed, by cutting down the 
tree and erecting a building over the mound. The shé must have access to the 
sky in order to function, and the building, lit by а northern window, let in only 
the passive principle of yin.*! The sterile mound was preserved as a perpetual 
warning. Somewhat curiously, vassal kings were given clods from this mound 
as well, to erect their own ‘ perpetual warnings ’. 

Making allowance for the differences of development imposed by the Mon 
and Chinese temperaments, and for the different religious histories of the two 
countries, we can discern harmonies enough between the cults besides the 
similarity of cult sites already noted.5? The Chinese were concerned to extinguish 
the god of a conquered dynasty. In the same intention, when Sri Ksetra fell, 
the Mon king of Pegu broke open its chief pagoda and removed the relics for 
his own use. The great value of the Chinese data is that they allow us to see 
the function of а tumulus cult before it has been obscured by the conversion of 
the tumuli into stupas. They then, from being loci of worship, become objects 
of worship: püjanwawatthu, the literal term used of relic pagodas in Mon in- 
scriptions. Once they acquire an intrinsic value, their connexion with a cadastral 
system—-which is both territorial and social—is apt to be lost. Nevertheless, at 
the Mon national and provincial capitals pagodas such ав the Shwemawdaw 
and the Myatheindan continued to be the centres of state worship; and, 
as we have seen, as late as 1383 it was to the gods that men prayed there. 

Whereas the Stream-winners correspond to the higher levels in the shé 
hierarchy, the analogies of the Cham kut steles are with the lower ones. The 
cult has been analysed by Paul Mus,% who drew to some extent on the work of 
Aymonier and Cadiére.55 The steles are the sophisticated counterpart of a 
more widely distributed cult of aniconic godstones, which like the tumulus and 
its chu incorporate the energies of the earth. They perform the same function for 
the family as do the stones, in Champa, for the community. The latter mark the 
centre of a territory, and are also intimately connected with boundary spirits. 
The kut are set up in the centre of the family's sacred field from which come rice 


“This may well be why Burmese guhds are crowned by a stupa or &ikhara—they are not 
castya caves I—end why the spire of а stupa always protrudes from a surrounding cetiyaghara, an 
arrangement retained in the design of the modern Kaba-e. 

** It may have been а back-current of the Chinese practice that induced Bayinnaung in 1553 
to flank the east gate of his palace—this being in Burma the direction of honour—with ‘ hills 
of Good Empery ’ (duiw surajja) surmounted by ‘ R&ma's tree of Good Empery ’, as recorded 
at NR, 146. 

5з Pe Maung Tin and G. H. Luce (tr.), Glass Palace Ohronicle, London, 1923, 94. 

*4* Cultes indiens et indigènes au Champa’, BEFEO, xxxm, 1, 1933, 367-410. 

88 É. F. Aymonier, ‘ Les Tohames et leurs religions ’, Rev. de i' Hist. des Religions, xxiv, 1891, 
187-237, 261-315; L. Cadière, ‘ Croyances et pratiques religiouses des Annamites dans les 
environs de Hué, п-п’, BE FEO, xix, 2, 1919, 1-47. 
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and rice-spirit for offerings. They themselves receive offerings periodically, and 
when a person is cremated the remains of the frontal bone are buried near them. 
They are understood as representing the ancestors. 

Mus considers that the kut combine ancestor worship with a chthonic cult. 
He argues that such cults always require an intermediary, who is usually the 
chief, between the group and the god (a view with which both the Mon and the 
Chinese evidence is consonant). In many ways an ancestor is the ideal inter- 
mediary, buried in the earth as he is, and more potent than the living. (The 
imperial shé had a dynastic ancestor associated with him, though Chavannes . 
discounts the importance of the fact inasmuch as every Chinese deity had a 
human. associate.) 

In their simplest form the kut somewhat resemble simä boundary stones. 
In one instance the pointed top of the stele is prolonged into the semblance of a 
woman’s chignon cover. Other more explicitly anthropomorphic kut have the 
upper part of a human figure carved on the front. 

Some Cham statues of Hindu gods approach this iconography, and Mus 
would place the royal lingam cult of the Hindu period in the same religious 
complex. The lingam incorporated the immortal soul of the king as a local 
exemplar of Siva, all three sharing the same name. But it was often made by 
rebuilding an ancestral lingam, and was given a composite name that marked 
this, as in Sambhu-bhadreévara, Bhadravarman’s lingam rebuilt by Sambhu- 
varman. The same incorporative principle is found in Mon and Burmese royal 
names, which grow excessively long by the end of a dynasty.58 

As places of burial the kut have a Mon parallel in the dalan jut, brick pillars 
in which the frontal bone and other fragments remaining after cremation are 
immured. The name, which literally means ‘ bone-altars ’, suggests that the 
pillars once received offerings. In the Shan states the remains of a monk are 
sometimes buried under а post with a lotus-bud finial.” 

It is important to notice a distinction between the cadastral deities we have 
been considering and the ordinary spirits of locality—of trees, stones, streams, 
particular corners—which pullulate throughout South East Asia. The latter 
exercise their powers independently of who passes by. But shé, kut ancestor, and 
the bau-kalok dyad bind together a specific territory and the specific community 
resident in it ; thus the Chinese canton, a territorial unit defined as an aggregate 


56 The longest is that of Makutaräjä, probably the < Manuha ' of the chronicles, in the Thaton 
inscriptions reproduced at Inscriptions of Burma, Portfolio 1v, plates сосгутп, COOLIX. Several 
of the epithets of which it is composed are proper to & Saivite god-king : -parameswara ’istoararüja 
'abheyamaharüjadewatidewa-. 

It might be illuminating, in view of the common Burmese prejudice against repairing ъ pagode 
as opposed to building a new one (for whioh cf. e.g. Shway Yoo, The Burman : hislife and notions. 
Third ed., London, 1927, 153-4), to compile a list of the stupas erected by their predecessors 
which kings nevertheless repeatedly rebuilt, enlarged, or repaired. Inscription xv in Epigraphia 
Birmanica, тү, 1, lists four such rebuildings of the Shwe Dagon down to the fifteenth century. 

57 I have noted the same custom in Ceylon, where the frontal bone may be exposed to view 
in a glass-fronted compartment. 

55 Grant Brown, op. cit., 96. 
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of families. The bond is completed, Mus argues, when а boundary is fixed and 
the settlement rights of neighbouring communities thus implicitly recognized ;5? 
and so with the establishment of higher forms of political organization the cellular 
cult inevitably coalesces into one which matches the articulation of the polity. 
In developed states the bond between land and people is apt to harden into 
villeinage ; only in the ideal kingdom envisaged by Kyanzittha might ‘ the 
common people . . . come to travel about’ like lords.*o 

To sum up, an examination of the direct and comparative evidence leads to 
the hypothesis that at an early date Mon chiefs practised a cult which in one 
form or another was widespread in East and South East Asia. It united the 
worship of a male ancestor with that of a chthonic goddess by whose favour the 
tribe laid claim to its land, the two being represented at the shrine by a tree and 
a mound respectively. With the rise of federative states at a period of strong 
Indian cultural influence these local cults were progressively integrated into а 
hierarchic pattern. By the exploitation of & principle of quadripartite orientation 
already well established in the area, they came to be assimilated to a political 
organization of 32 district chiefs under a high king served by four dukes, the 
microcosmic counterparts of the 33 gods of the Tavatimsa heaven and the four 
lokapälas. The result was the recognition of parallel sets of 37 celestial, terres- 
trial, and chthonic deities. At the same time the cult was made subordinate to 
Buddhism by the conversion of the mounds into stupas which protected the 
territory in which they lay, while the tree-spirits associated with them became 
the equally Buddhist sotapan. 

The absorption of the Mon state in a larger Burmese unity entailed the 
disappearance of the central cult, and the significance of local centres, already 
obscured by Buddhicization, was correspondingly lost. This sufficiently 
accounts for the paucity of direct evidence. Nevertheless the tradition of the 
sotäpan lingered into the eighteenth century, when the northern gate and quarter 
of Martaban were still known as ‘ Thawdaban’ after the 18th of the ‘ forest 
bank’ stream-winners.*! Its last confused echo informs the quotation from 
Shway Yoe placed at the head of this article. 

The integral relationship between cult and polity in Ramafifia favours the 
inference that the pantheon of 37 passed to the Burmese from the Mons, and 
not in the opposite direction. Without this political support the nats took on a 
very different appearance from the sotäpan, even though the cult of Gavampati 
and the paramount legend of Zingyaik made the northward journey with 
them. І have suggested elsewhere® that the nat cult was instituted at the 
behest of Anawrahta after the fall of Thaton. This is consonant with a tradition 
found in the same early chronicle as contains the sotäpan list, describing the 
Pagan king’s efforts to annex the mana of the conquered city. ‘The king of 
Arimaddana wished to take with him the image of the Buddha in royal array 


** Mus. op. cit., 388. 
60 Epigraphia Birmanica, 1, 2, No. 1, 0 23-5: mahdjan gurlon ci... deh teh strak gingiñ. 
*! Martaban land roll of 1766 (MS). 62° The 32 myos ...’, 590. 
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of fivefold alloy, but the gods prevented him by hiding it in a cave; however, 
he carried off all the potent images of Mahävinäyaka, Mahävisnu, Parameávara, 
and Parameévari, and all the wonder-working images of the gods.’ However, 
the recent researches of Professor ©. Н. Luce necessitate some qualification of 
my hypothesis. A strong mythological current is detectable in the crediting to 
Anawrehta—the first king of Pagan we can truly call historical—of the establish- 
ment there of Pali Buddhism, along with much else that contributed to the 
rise of the northern capital. On the basis especially of a chronological study of the 
Pagan frescoes, Professor Luce would transfer & good deal of this credit to 
Kyanzittha. He dates the Shwezigon pagoda shortly after 1086.9 But if 
Kyanzittha was the builder of the Shwezigon, Anawrahta cannot have deposited 
the images of the nats there as is traditionally asserted. It is likely that he was 
concerned in the introduction of the cult ; but its consolidation may well have 
been the work of Kyanzittha, lord of Mon Kyauksè, worshipper, as we have 
seen, of the 37, and one the ambience of whose court was prevalently Mon. 

We can, perhaps, now attempt an answer to the two questions posed at the 
beginning of this article. Why is information lacking on the corporate cult of 
the nats and on its mythology, properly so called? Until Dr. Mendelson’s 
paper of 1963, no one appears to have recognized the cult’s public and official 
character—which admittedly emerges with most clarity from the Mon evidence 
now presented. (Dr. Htin Aung indeed dwelt on Anawrabta’s role in the cult’s 
history, but was misled by seeing him as concerned to suppress or subdue what 
had ‘crystallized’ apparently by a spontaneous popular process, and as 
exercising a permissive rather than a prescriptive function.) Such an official 
cult cannot survive the state whose purposes it subserves, as we have already 
noticed when considering the extinction of the sotäpan. The two among the 
conflicting lista of the 37 nats which receive most authority are the fossil end- 
products of Pagan and Mandalay revisions: the list recognized by the atten- 
dants at the Shwezigon, and that drawn up by the Myawadi Minister under 
Bodawhpaya. Our knowledge of the cults of the Mahagiri nat, the Taungbyon 
brothers, and others relates to the local and peculiar worship of these deities only. 

So large a corporation as the 37 would be unlikely to show the mythological 
coherence appropriate to a true pantheon; and imperfect assimilation of a 
borrowed cult might be thought adequate to explain the lack of details of this 
order in the traditions attaching to individual nats. But if the Stream-winners 
were in origin the local representatives of a class which had everywhere the 
same function, we would not expect to find them equipped with functionally 
differentiating myths. Here again an observation of Paul Mus’s is instructive. 
A cadastral religion, he says, has ‘ dieux de la possession ’, not * dieux pour les 
aventures’; and if they have legends, these will be distinctive rather than 
explanatory.95 They will have, we might say, legends rather than myths. For 
the differentiation of territorial nats, thanatography is enough. 

“3 NE, 12. 

64 “Те career of Htilaing Min (Kyanzittha) ', JRAS, 1966, 1-2, 64. % op. cit.,.383. 
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1. Introduction 

Awlad Jabir, the sons of Jàbir, were eminent religious teachers in the 
Nilotic Sudan during the later part of the sixteenth century. Apart from their 
own importance, they and their kinsmen by blood and marriage formed a 
complex group of religious families. Information concerning numerous members 
of this clan is provided by the collection of biographies of Sudanese holy men 
known as the Tabagat of Wad Dayfalläh, which is the main source used in the 
present article. Two uncritical editions were published in Cairo in 1930.1 

The author of the work, Muhammad al-Nür w. Dayfallah al-Fadli al-Ja‘ali, 
came from & family of Islamic scholars who were closely connected with the 
mosque at Halfayat al-Mulük, the residence of the later ‘Abdallabi viceroys 
under ће Funj sultanate. His great-grandfather, Dayfallah b. ‘Ali? (d. 1095/ 
1683-4) was the first teacher in this mosque. Muhammad al-Nür's father, 
Dayfallah b. Muhammad, died in 1182/1768-9, after over half a century’s 
work as a jurist and teacher of Muslin law. He himself was a jurist, and died 
in 1224/1809-10, during an epidemic. 

The title of his book is given differently in various sources: one recension 
of the Funj Chronicle calls it T'abagat al-salthin ; another, Tabagat al-awlsya" 
bi ‘Sudan. A reference in one of the notices to ‘this our time 1219" (i.e. 
1804-5) gives the date of composition of the work.» Although several manu- 
scripts are known to exist, there are, so far as I know, none in any public 
collections.® The two printed versions exhibit some textual variants, none, 


1 (а) Ed. Ibrahim Suddayq [Sadiq, Hillelson], Kitab al-tabagat fi khusüs alawligä wa 
"Lealihin wa 'l-ulamá' wa 'Lshu'ara? fi’l-Sadan ; (b) ed. Sulayman D&'üd Mandil, Kitab fabagat 
Wad Dayfallah fi awliya’ wa-salihin wa-‘ulama’ wa-shu‘ara’ al-Siidan. The former version has 
been used for the present study ; page-references to it are prefixed with T. 

* Т, 108-9. 

3 T, 109-10. 

* The Funj Chronicle: (a) ed. Mekki Shibeiks [Makki Shibayka], T'a'rikà mulük al-Südan, 
Khartoum, 1947, text, 19; (b) ed. Chater Bosayley A. Galil [al-Shatir Bussyli ‘Abd al-Jalil], 
Makhiujat katib al-shüna fi ta’rikh al-saltana al-sinndriyya wa’l-iddra al-misriyya, n.p., n.d. 
[Cairo, 1961], 67-8. 

5 Т, 78. 

* І have recently learned that manusoripts аге being sought and photographed by the 
officials of the Central Records Office in Khartoum. 
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probably, of great moment ; but the publication of an established text is much 
to be desired. Some selections from the Arabic text of a single (and imperfect) 
manuscript were published by Sir Harold MacMichael as an appendix to an 
annotated summary translation.” The extracts given by Hillelson in his Sudan 
Arabic texts are based on the two printed versions. Hillelson also made a study 
of the work in an article in Sudan Notes and Records.? This set the biographies 
in the T'abagát against their general Islamic background, and stressed the 
information they provide on popular Sudanese Siifism. 

Two points should be made, which do not emerge from Hillelson’s article. 
In the first place, the work of Wad Dayfallah is, partly at least, a compilation 
from earlier literary sources. It includes some comparatively long and organized 
biographies, such as that of Idris b. Muhammad al-Arbab.!° This Wad Day- 
falläh tells us, is divided into five chapters, two of which do not appear in the 
text. Another is the notice of Badawi w. Abi Dilayq, in two chapters, the 
second of which is an autobiographical statement. Occasionally a document 
is reproduced ; for example, part of an ijāza, dating from 982/1574-5,2 or an 
appeal for a ruling in a marital dispute. 

In the second place, Hillelson’s article does not sufficiently discriminate 
among the various types of holy men noticed in the Tabagat. Although almost 
all of them belonged to Süf orders, they were not all primarily important as 
Safi teachers. Four main categories of persons can be distinguished. The first 
(and admittedly the largest) consists of the Sift shaykhs, such as Idris b. 
Muhammad al-Arbab (d. 1060/1650), Hasan b. Hassüna (d. 1075/1664-5),14 
and Khüjalï b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän (d. 1155/1742).15 There is also a large group of 
men who were primarily jurists and experte in the Islamic sciences. Such were 
Awlad Jabir and their kin, the subjects of this article; such too were Wad 
Dayfallah himself and his ancestors. While members of this group might act as 
muftis or arbitrators, there is no indication that they were officially appointed 
as such by the political authorities. There are, however, a few notices of persons 
holding formal appointments, such as Dushayn (fl. late tenth/sixteenth century) 
who was one of four judges appointed by the ‘Abdallabi viceroy, Shaykh 
‘Ajib, on the orders of the Funj sultan Dakin.1* There is finally a small group 
of legendary saints, such as al-Darir and al-Mughira, sons of ‘Awnalläh, 7 and 
‘Ali w. Abi Daqn,!® whose cult was revived (more probably, created) by 
Idris b. Muhammad al-Arbäb. These phantom figures may represent the 
islamization of old holy places. 

The geographical range of the T'abaqät is much more limited than even the 


7 Н. A. MacMichael, A history of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge, 1922, п, 217-823. 
This work will be referred to subsequently as MaoMichael, Arabs. 

8 В. Hillelson, Sudan Arabic texts, Cambridge, 1935, 172—203. 

° S. Hillelson, ‘Tabag&t Wad Dayf Allah, studies in the lives of the scholars and sainte e 
Sudan Notes and Records, ут, 2, 1923, 191—230. 

10 т, 7-14. u Т, 39-42. з Т, 833. 13 Т, 54-6, 

14 Т, 47-53. 15 Т, 74-88. 16 т, 90. 17 т, 18. 

18 Т, 120. 
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northern part of the modern Sudan. Wad Dayfalläh is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the territories included in the ‘Abdallabi viceroyalty: the 
northern Gezira and the main Nile as far as the Shayqiyya country and Dongola. 
There is very little relating to Sinnür and the southern Gezira—the regions 
directly under Funj rule—and hardly anything concerning the eastern fringe 
of the sultanate, or Kordofan in the west. The neighbouring Islamic sultanate 
of Darfur is barely mentioned. 


2. The ancestry of Awlad Jabir 


Table 1 
Ghulamallah 
| 
Qindil al-‘Awni aa Rikāb 
| | 
(daughter) = м = Janiba 
| 
‘Awn 
| 
Jā - Jabralläh 


Aisa Jabir 

The ancestry of Awlad Jabir is traced back for five generations to a certain 
Ghulämalläh. No information is given about him in the T'abaqät, but there are 
some details in a genealogical work, Kitab ma‘arif furü' чуй al-‘Arab wa 
"l-hasab wa ’l-nasab, the original nucleus of which apparently belonged to Jabir. 
An Arabic manuscript of this genealogy is now in the possession of the School 
of Oriental Studies, Durham,!? while an English translation, made from a 
collation of three manuscripts is given in MacMichael, A history of the Arabs 4n 
the Sudan.?? This genealogy will henceforward be cited as the Furi’. 

Ghulämalläh is described in the Furi‘ as a descendant of Abū Talib, and 
(in MacMichael’s version) his ancestry is specifically traced through al-Husayn 
b. ‘Ali. The family therefore claimed to be Ashraf. Ghulämalläh’s immediate 
ancestors lived at al-Luhayya in the Yaman, although the first who is mentioned 
as dwelling there, his great-grandfather, is called ‘Umar al-Zayla^i which 
suggests an earlier domicile of the family at Zeila on the Somali coast. Ghulam- 
allah himself was born on an island, the name of which appears to be Nawawa, 
whither his father had gone from al-Luhayya. He himself moved to another 
island in the Red Sea (min jazäyir al-Malih), apparently called Sakiya, the 
birthplace of his two sons, Rubät and Rikab. I have been unable to identify 
the two islands. 

19 School of Oriental Studies, University of Durham: Sudan Archive, Provisional hand-list 
of Arabic manuscripts and lithographs: Africa, Arabia, second draft, 1961, No. 256 (19), [?] 
al-Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah, Kitab ma‘ärif furü' al-Arab wa’l-basab wa 'Lnasab : 97/5/11. 

20 MacMichael, Arabs, 11, 16-59. 
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The migratory habits of the family on the fringe of the Muslim world were 
continued by Ghulämalläh. The Furi goes on to state that from бајауа, he 


‘went out with his sons to the territory of Dongola, for it was in extreme 
perplexity and confusion (fi ghàya min al-hayra wa ’l-dalal) for lack of learned 
men (‘ulama’). When he settled there, he built the mosques and taught 
the Qur’an and the [religious] sciences. All the men of rank (al-maratib) 
there were among his pupils, either directly or through his descendants, the 
four sons of Jabir ”.21 

The situation which is suggested in this passage agrees with what is known 
about the condition of Dongola about the time of Ghulamallah. Although no 
date is given for his lifetime, we know that Awlad Jabir, his descendants in the 
fifth generation, flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century, which 
would indicate that Ghulamallah himself lived about 150 years earlier, i.e. in 
the early fifteenth century. This was during в dark age of Sudanese history. 
The northern Nubian kingdom of Maqurra, under pressure from immigrant 
Arab tribes and the Mamluk sultanate of Egypt, gradually ceased to be Christian 
during the fourteenth century, and disintegrated into petty arabized princi- 
palities. This offered obvious scope for a Muslim missionary, since the Arab 
tribesmen who had acquired ascendancy in Nubia were barbarian nomads. 
One may note that the phraseology of the Furi precisely suggests a population 
which lacked religious guidance, but had previously been Christian, not pagan : 
al-dalal echoes al-dàlln of Sürat al-Fatsha, ‘those who go astray’, ie. the 

The Furi‘ also gives an anecdote concerning the miraculous preservation 
of Ghulàmallah in childhood when his parents’ dwelling burnt down. Another 
miracle ascribed to him is described as follows: 

‘God destroyed the people (gawm) of Isma‘il through his baraka, and 

they were an uncountable number; yet they were quickly destroyed in a 

very short time, and by this miracle (karäma) most abundant influence 

accrued to his descendants, pupils, and disciples with the kings of the Funj 

at Sinnar, and their soldiers, the dignitaries (al-‘umad) and the great men °.23 
The reference to the Funj rulers (whose dynasty was not established until the 
early sixteenth century) and to the influence enjoyed by the descendants of 
Ghulamallah show that this was a miracle of the saint after his death, not 
during his lifetime. I am unable to identify ‘ the people of Isma‘il’ concerned 
in this incident. 

The data offered about Ghulamallah all present the picture of a holy man, 
respected both as a teacher and a possessor of baraka. The anecdotes found in 
the Tabagát concerning his descendants in the next four generations are of а 
different kind. 

31 Fura‘ (Durham MS), f. 5a; of. MacMichael, Arabs, п, 35 (CCVIII), which seems to have 


been translated from а, defective text. 
33 Furü', f. 5a. This passage does not appear in MacMichael’s translation. 
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The name of Ghulamallah’s son is given in the T'abagát as Каф (usually 
vocalized Rubät), and in the Fura‘ also as Irbat. Ibrahim Suddayq notes а 
variant reading, Muhammad al-Muräbit,# ie. ‘Muhammad the man of the 
frontier-settlement ', which suggests that Rubat/Irbat may represent an original 
Sahib al-Ribaj, ‘ the master of the frontier-settlement’. Since a riba} was a 
pious community of warriors, established on the frontier between Muslim and 
non-Muslim territory, it is possible that Rubat may have played а part in the 
islamization of Nubia. . 

The Tabagàt gives the following anecdote concerning Rubay : 


‘The Sawärda married him to a bondwoman (amma) of theirs, by whom 
they deceived him. She bore him Salim. Then they confessed the deception 
to him, and said to him, “ She is a bondwoman ". He complained of them 
to the judge, who gave him a decision that his son was free, and required 
of him the price of the bondwoman [or: of his mother]. This occurrence 
was in the time of the Fünj ’.?4 


The last sentence is certainly corrupt, as Rubat must have lived well 
before the establishment of the Funj dynasty. Almost certainly there has 
been confusion in the Arabic manuscripts between Fünj/Funj and ‘Anaj, the 
latter being a term applied to the autochthons of the Nilotic Sudan. 

Rub&t's marriage to a bondwoman is probably an instance of a custom 
which survived into the nineteenth century, and was observed in 1833 by the 
English traveller, Hoskins. He describes it as follows : 


‘ They [sc. the makks of Shandi, Berber, Dar al-Shayqiyya, and Dongola] 
purchased, or made captive in their wars, female slaves; of which some 
possessed thirty, others as many as a hundred, and some five hundred. 
These unfortunate creatures . . . were placed by the meleks [makks] in the 
different villages, and obliged to gratify the avarice of their masters, and 
earn their own scanty livelihood by the abandonment of their virtue. The 
only privilege these most wretched of slaves possess is, that when they have 
paid to the melek a sum equal to their purchase money or present value, 
the custom of the country precludes him from selling them. It is at his 
option to sell or not the child to the father. ... The sons of these slaves . . . 
are sometimes sold, particularly when the melek is in want of money ; 
but generally they are brought up to cultivate the ground of their chief, 
and, when necessity requires, rally around his standard, and accompany 
him to battle. From their earliest infancy, they are entirely devoted to the 
despotic will of their melek, evincing great attachment to his person, and . 
zeal in the execution of his commands, as the only means by which they 
can hope for emancipation '.?5 


з T, p. 6, n. 2. 
з T, 91. 
35 Q. A. Hoskins, Travels in Ethiopia, London, 1835, 89-90; of. 50. 
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The anecdote quoted from the T'abagät reflects the conflict between this 
custom and the Sharta. Among the matrilineal Nubians, Salim would inherit 
his mother's servile condition, while Кааф, as a Muslim, would regard his son 
ав free-born, irrespective of the mother's status. The judge's decision shows an 
interesting compromise, accepting the provision of the Shars‘a in respect of the 
son, while compensating the clan by requiring the redemption of the bond- 
woman. The evidence of Hoskins, however, shows that in this matter the 
Shart'a failed to overcome local custom. 

The variant reading, cited by Suddayq, calls Rubat’s son Ahmad Salim 
al-Majdhüb, i.e. ‘ the ecstatic’, implying that he was a Sifi adept. The tradi- 
tions recorded, however, are only concerned with his marriages, and give further 
evidence of the fluid society of fifteenth-century Nubia. They are as follows : 


‘Then Salim sought in marriage the daughter of his paternal uncle, 
Rikäb, and her name was Janiba. She refused him because of [his] servile 
status [al-‘abüdiyya]. Qindil al-‘Awni had a sick daughter. Salim made an 
incantation for her, and she was cured. Her father married him to her, and 
she bore him ‘Awn. ... Also Malik al-Kanisa had a sick daughter, and she 
was cured at his hands. So he married him to her, and she bore him Hadhlül. 
Then Janiba b. Rikab regretted her refusal, since he was a good man, and 
the people desired him. So he married her, and she bore him four chil- 
dren ...?.26 


These traditions present several points of interest. The names of both 
Qindil al-‘Awni and Malik al-Kanisa suggest a Nubian Christian, rather than 
an Arab Muslim background: Qindil means ‘Candlestick’, while Malik 
al-Kanisa, ‘ the King of the Church’, indicates a chief living at a Christian site, 
even if the church was no longer in use.’ The name of ‘Awn, and the epithet 
al-‘Awni attached to Qindil,?8 suggest a link with the ‘Awniyya, а sub-tribe 
of the Shayqiyya living on the left bank of the Nile around Kürti.*? Al-Kanisa 
may be a locality of that name on the left bank of the Nile, five miles upstream 
of Nüri, which is also in Shayqiyya territory? For what they are worth, these 
indications suggest that Ghulamallah’s immediate descendants lived as Muslim 
frontiersmen among the Shayqiyya, rather than in the territory of Dongola 
properly speaking.?* The reputation of Salim rested upon his magical powers, 
rather than upon his Islamic scholarship: the practice of incantation (of the 


з т, 9]. 

*7 Та Sudanese colloquial usage, the plural form, kana'is, signifies ‘ruins’; of. S. Hillelson, 
Sudan Arabic: English-Arabic vocabulary, London, 1926, 245. 

38 MacMichael, Arabs, п, 304, suggests that Qindil al-‘Awni may be identical with Qindil 
al-Saridi, referred to in another notice (Т, 137). This would establish в link with the Sawärda, 
who appear in the anecdote of Rubüt's marriage. 

2° MacMiohael, Arabs, 1, 220 ; п, 886-7. 

3° cf. Count Gleichen, The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, London, 1905, 1, 38. 

з: By this time Old Dongola itself had long been islamized. An inscription indicates that the 
church was converted into a mosque in 717/1317; cf. O.G.8. Crawford, The Fung kingdom of 
Sennar, Gloucester, 1951, 35. 
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Qur'àn and other religious texts) is one which is still found in the Sudan.3? 
Both ‘Awn (Muhammad ‘Awn in Suddayq's variant reading) and his son, 
Jabir, are shadowy figures, of whom no anecdotes are recorded in the Табада. 

The genealogies provide Rubat with a brother, Rikib, who appears to be a 
lay-figure. His notice in the Tabag@t merely gives him as the ancestor of five 
clans, which were widely dispersed and included the Dawalib of Kordofan, as 
well as groups in Taqali (in the Nuba Mountains, on the southern fringe of Arab 
penetration) and others with the Shukriyya nomads of the Butàna, east of the 
main and Blue Niles. It seems, then, that Rikab is a fictitious ancestor, through 
whom dispersed groups of partially Nubian origin asserted a link with the 
venerated descendants of Ghulamallah. The generic term Rikabiyya seems, 
however, to have been extended in common usage to all who claimed descent 
from Ghulämalläh—who himself is sometimes called (by anticipation) al-Rikabi. 
Jabrallah, the brother of Jabir, seems also to have been a genealogists’ 
fiction, since he is shown only as the progenitor of a clan (Awlad Umm Shaykh) 
who were the proprietors of a mosque at al-Hilaliyya, on the Blue Nile. Since 
we have no information concerning the migration of Jabrallah’s descendants 
to this remote region, this is probably merely an attempt by Awlad Umm 
Shaykh to ennoble their ancestry. 


3. The sons of Jäbir 





БУНЫ: КУЛШ Е | | 
Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Rahim Isma‘l ‘Abdal-Rabmin Fatima 
| Y 
dris Table 3 


With the sons of Jäbir we emerge from the mists of genealogical legend into 
the light of history. Their careers can be dated with some precision, and the 
abundance of detail which is provided about them in the Tabaqät contraste 
with the sparse traditions available concerning their ancestry. Their respective 
qualities were summed up in a saying: ‘ The four sons of Jàbir were like the 
four elements ; each one had his own virtue. The most learned of them. was 
Ibrähim, the most worthy of them ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, the most pious of them 
Ismé‘il, and the most devout of them ‘Abd al-Rahim ; and their sister, Fatima, 
... was their equal in learning and faith *.5? 

It was Ibrahim al-Büläd b. Jabir 34 who established the family's reputation 


32 of. J. 8. Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, London, 1949, 167. 

зз T, 6. 

34 His notice is at Т, 6. It is not found in MacMichael’s summary-translation, which was 
made from a defective manuscript. 
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for learning. He was born оп the island of Turunj ?5 in the territory of the 
Shayqiyya. He went to Cairo, where he studied law and grammar under 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Banüfari, & distinguished Maliki teacher who died 
between 967/1559 and 1000/1592.36 He returned to his homeland at the 
beginning of the reign of the ‘Abdallabi shaykh, ‘Ajib al-Manjilak. This must 
have been about the year 1570, since the date of Shaykh ‘Ajib’s death, after а 
reign of 41 years, is placed by the Tabagat in 1019/1610-11,57 while in Bruce's 
king-list, the battle of Karküj, in which he met his end, is dated 1016/1607—8.28 
He set up a school in Turunj, at which he taught two standard textbooks of 
Maliki law, the Mukhtasar of Khalil and the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayra- 
wani. Не was, according to the T'abagàt, the first to teach Khalil in Funj 
territory. His period of teaching lasted for only seven years, but during that 
time he had numerous pupils. 

Ibr&him's brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman,®® studied under him and under 
al-Banüfari, and continued the school after his brother's death. He founded 
two other mosque-schools in Shayqiyya territory, at Kirti and al-Dufar, and 
divided the year among the three of them. ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn clearly attained 
wealth апа importance: he had а body-guard of 40 slaves carrying swords. 
He wrote a law-book as well as a book on Süfism entitled Murshid al-muridin 
fi ‘dm al-tasawwuf. 

After ‘Abd al-Rahman’s death, his school passed to the third brother, 
Ізтай, who had studied under him and al-Banüfari. We are told little about 
Іза except that he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca with his sister, Fatima, 
and her son. The fact that this is noticed indicates that it was at that time an 
unusual observance for a Sudanese Muslim: it further suggests that Isma‘il 
and his kin were rich. One anecdote recounted of him is significant : 


* His piety reached such a point that he would not use water which 
came in the irrigation channels of the Shayqiyya, and he said, “ Their oxen 
are taken by force" ?. 


The oxen (јатаг) referred to were those used to turn the water-wheels (sing. 
säqiya) which fed the irrigation-channels. This is perhaps the earliest reference 
to the predatory character of the Shayqiyya, which made them the terror of 
their neighbours until the Turco-Egyptian conquest. Isma‘il’s protest against 
injustice has several parallels in the acts of religious teachers both during the 
Funj period and afterwards: a late example is the refusal of Muhammad 


35 Sayed Mohammed Omer Beshir of the University of Khartoum informs me, from his 
personal knowledge of the locality, that Turunj is on the right bank of the Nile, near to Karima 
and opposite Nürl. There are numerous fertile islands in the vicinity. 

36 cf. Najm al-Din al-Ghazzi, al-Kawakib al-sa'ira bi-a‘yan al-mi’a al-‘ashira, тп, Harissa/ 
Beirut, 1958, 82. 

з? Т, b. 

35 Bodleian Library, Oxford: MS Bruce 18 (2), f. 55b. 

39 T, 111-12; MaoMichael, Arabs, п, 224 (17). 

49 T, 6-7. Not found in MacMichael’s summary-translation. 
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Ahmad, later the Mahdi, to eat food provided by the Turco-Egyptian adminis- 
tration in the Sudan. 

Isma‘il’s position as teacher passed on his death to his nephew, Idris b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmän.# The fourth son of Jabir, the very devout ‘Abd al-Rahim, 
seems to have taken no part in his brothers’ public activities, and has no 
notice in the Tabagat. The career of Idris marked the zenith of his family’s 
fortunes, since he married the queen of Kajba,# one of the petty kingdoms of 
the Shäyaiyya. This, however, led to the decline of the school, since she 
resented the absence of Idris except during vacations, and urged him to transfer 
his teaching to her house. His pupils refused this, saying, ‘She has beautiful ' 
serving-women, who will go in and out amongst us. We fear that they will 
corrupt our religion’. So his disciples dispersed, and attached themselves to 
other teachers. 

With Idris, the importance of the male line of Jäbir comes to an end. Later 
generations of teachers were descended from Jabir through his daughter, 
Fatima. It may be noted also that Zahra’, the daughter of Idris, married 
al-Zayn b. Sughayirin b. Fatima (see below, p. 153), and their daughter, Hawsha, 
was the mother of the jurist, Abu 'l-Hasan. 


4. Fatima b. Jabir and her descendants 
Table 3 
Sirhan al-Udi = Fatima 


| | 
Muhammad ‘Umar Abu 'l-Qàsim Amina 


Sughayirün 
Tables 4, 4a Table 5 Table 6 


As we have seen above Fatima, the sister of the sons of Jäbir, herself had 
a reputation for learning and piety, and made the Pilgrimage to Mecca. She 
was also the ancestress of two families of religious teachers, through her son, 
Muhammad Sughayirün, and her daughter, Amina. 

Fatima married a certain Sirbán b. Muhammad b. Sirhan * (called Sirhan 
al-‘Üdi), who was by origin a cultivator from Arqü Island, south of the Third 
Cataract, Не had studied the Qur'ün, and made the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
After а quarrel with his kinsmen, he loaded the timbers of his sägiya into а 
boat, and made his way up-stream into Shayqiyya territory. He settled on the 
east of the island of the sons of Jabir, and sent his son, Idris, to study at their 
school. He obtained Fatima b. Jabir in marriage from her brother ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän, and she bore him three sons and a daughter. 


а 7,7. Not found in MacMichael’s summary-translation. 
42 cf. Crawford, Fung kingdom of Sennar, 47-8. 
43 T, 90; MacMichael, Arabs, 11, 266 (233). 
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(a) The family of Sughasirün 
Table 4 


Sughayirün 1 





al-Zayn ? Ibrahim 
| } 
Muhammad % Table 4a 





NR le 
‘Abd al-Rahmän Ismá*il 


Notes 

1. Bughayirün's other children were Abukr and (daughters) Räbi‘a, Hàjje, and Zaynab. 
Rábi'a married her cousin, Madani b. ‘Umar (see Table 5); Häjja married Muhammad b. 
al-Tingàr (see Table 6); and Zaynab married her cousin, Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Q&sim. 

2. Al-Zayn had also two daughters: Barra, who married her cousin, Nürayn b. Madani 
(see Table 5) and Hawsha, who married her cousin, Salih b. Ibrahim (see Table 4a). 

3. Muhammad b. al-Zayn married his cousin, Häjja, the daughter of Zaynab and Muhammad 
b. Abi ’l-Qäsim. 


The eldest son of Fátima b. Jäbir, Muhammad, commonly known by his 
nickname of Sughayirün,** was the most prominent religious teacher in the 
generation which followed the sons of Jàbir. Не studied under his uncle, 
Isma‘il b. Jäbir, from whom he obtained his #ўйга, and then went on to Cairo, 
where he too was а pupil of Shaykh Muhammad al-Banüfari. Subsequently he 
taught in the school of the sons of Jabir, but this aroused the jealousy of his 
maternal cousins. 

The episode which followed throws some light on ап obscure period of Funj 
history. Incited by Sughayirün’s jealous cousins, Zumrawi, the king of the 
Shàyqiyya, came to the mosque to kill him. His purpose was divined by Fatima, 
and Zumrawi fell fainting from his horse, and was cured by the incantation of 
Sughayirün. Zumrawi then offered him gifts: four saqiyas, four mares in foal, 
and four slaves. But Sughayirün rejected these, saying, ‘ Your wealth is unlaw- 
ful to me, and dwelling in your country is unlawful to me!’. Sughayirün, mean- 
while, had found an adherent in the prince, Badi Abü Rubat, the sid al-qum *5 
of the Funj King 'Adlàn w. Aya. After defeating and killing the ‘Abdallabi 
viceroy, Shaykh 'Ajib al-Mänjilak, at the battle of Karküj (c. 1016/1607-8 ut 
supra), “Адар led his army northwards to the territory of Dongola. He reached 
Mushü, just south of the Third Cataract, which was the frontier-post of the 
Funj kingdom. There, for reasons which are not disclosed in the Табада, he 
was deposed by the Funj, who appointed Bädï as king in his place. In Bruce’s 
king-list, the accession of Badi is dated 1020/1611-12.4¢ 

** T, 101-3; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 208-70 (241). 


*5 The sid al-qüm (sayyid al-qawm) was a high officer of royal blood at the Funj court. 
+45 MS Bruce 18 (2), f. 55b. 
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On Badi’s invitation, Sughayirün with his mother and family left the 
Shayqiyya country and moved up-stream. His disciples quarrelled over where 
he should settle, and, according to the tradition, he was guided by al-Khidr 
to settle at a small clearing (al-Fujayja) in the bush on the river-bank. This was 
in Dar al-Abwab, the Ja‘ali territory lying between the junction of the Atbara 
with the main Nile and the Sabalüqa gorge. He sent to Sinnar to ask Badi to 
grant him a parcel of land to live on, and а landing-place on the river-bank. 
The king would have granted him whatever he wished, but he refused to take 
more. There he established his school, which succeeded that of the sons of 
Jübir as 2 principal centre of religious and legal education in the northern Funj 
territories. His tomb and shrine were a few miles up-stream at al-Qüz. 

Sughayirün was succeeded by his son, al-Zayn,‘? under whom the school 
flourished. Al-Zayn taught for about 50 years, dying in 1086/1675-6, and is 
said to have had a thousand pupils in his school, which provided faqths and 
judges for a wide area of Bilád al-Südàn, as far west as Dar Sulayh (Waddày).49 
He left two daughters, Barra and Hawsha. 

He was succeeded as teacher by his favourite son, Muhammad al-Azraq,*? 
who was taught by his father and his uncle, Ibrahim b. Sughayirün. He died 
in 1108/1696-7, and was succeeded as teacher by his son, ВІА], 5° who acquired 
a reputation for magical powers : * he never uttered ап imprecation at the tomb 
of his father against anyone who had done him harm, but that person was 
rapidly destroyed". An anecdote told of him is as follows : 


'Baqawi w. ‘Ajib stole а cow belonging to the Faqih Abu 'l-Hasan. 
They [i.e. Abu 1-Навап and Bilal] overtook him at Wad Ban al-Naqä. He 
refused to return it, and said, “ Off with you, Bilal Zayn ! ". So he [i.e. Bilal] 
entered the qubba of al-Zayn and said to them [i.e. the spirits of his father 
and grandfather], “ If I’m no use, who will maintain the posterity for you ? 
Baqawi says to me, ‘Off with you, Bilal Zayn!’ and says to Wad Ban 
al-Naqà, ‘My lord!'". The Faqih Muhammad al-Maraq said, “І heard 
the tomb of al-Azraq say, ‘ Ka‘! Ka‘! Ka‘!’”. Baqawi went forth, and did 
not return: he was shamefully killed in the war of Ja‘al with al-‘Ujayl’. 


The anecdote preserves a memory of the cattle-raiding and border warfare 
which went on between the ‘Abdalläb (the Awlad ‘Ajib), and their northern 
neighbours, the Ja‘aliyyün. Baqawi and ‘Ujayl cannot at present be identified. 
The Faqih Abu ’l-Hasan is probably Bilal’s cousin, Abu 'l-Hasan b. Salih 


*' T, 18-20; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 272 (258). 

48 That Dar Sulayh or Waddäy was a watershed between the eastern Bilad al-Südän, which 
was culturally dependent on Egypt and the east, and the western Biläd al-Südän, which was 
similarly dependent on the Maghrib, is confirmed by Burckhardt, who observed in 1813-14 that 
‘the Fakys, as well as Saley as of the countries to the east of it, all write the eastern Arabic 
Nuskhy characters though very much corrupted; while those to the west and north have 
uniformly adopted the Moggrebyn character’ (J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, London, 
1819, 481). 

4 T, 170-1; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 260 (204). 

5* T, 43; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 236 (79). 
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al-Udi (see below). The point of the story is а competition for prestige 
between the guardians of rival shrines, the descendants of Sughayirün 
at al-Qoz and the descendants of Bàn al-Nagä, a Sufi family, whose centre 
was а few miles up-stream. 

Bilal died about the year 1138/1725-6, and was succeeded as teacher by 
his son, ‘Abd al-Rahmän, 5! who had studied under his father and under Abu 
'l-Hasan b. Salih. He had a high reputation as a jurist, and when still young 
received permission to give fatwäs and to teach. The school flourished in his 
time, and he died in 1155/1742-3, after maintaining it for 17 years. A certain 
Ismé‘il b. Bilal, who was an informant of the compiler of the Tabagat was 
probably а brother of his. 


Table 4a 
Tbrahim al-Hajar 


Salih Loa 
| 
Abu ?l-Hasan 


Al-Zayn's brother, Ibrähim b. Sughayirün, studied under his cousin, 
Madani b. ‘Umar 5* (see below, p. 155), and also taught in the family school. 
Like Madani, he was nicknamed al-Hajar. His interests, however, seem to have 
lain elsewhere. He is represented as a rich man, the owner of 80 mares. An 
anecdote tells that one day al-Zayn sent for him to teach while he was working 
а sdgiya in Nasri Island,®* and he sent back the message, ‘ Why shouldn't our 
deputy do the teaching?’ (mal khalifatnd mà bigrä)—referring to al-Zayn's 
son, Muhammad. Ibrahim died at Sinnär in 1098/1687-8, while on a mission 
to the Funj sultan, Опва w. Nasir. He had gone to complain of the ‘Abdallabi 
viceroy, or the king of the Sa‘dab. The Sa'dab were the ruling clan of the 
Ja‘aliyyiin in Dar al-Abwab, where the family of Sughayirün were settled, and 
the ‘Abdallabi shaykh was, at least in theory, the overlord of the region. There 
is a suggestion that the complaint was connected with a movement of popula- 
tion. There had been a severe drought in 1095/1683-4, which was known 
ironically as Umm Lahm, ‘ the Mother of Flesh ’, leading to a dispersal in search 
of pasture. A good Nile flood in 1098 caused the people to return to their old 
resorts, and some kind of conflict or tension in the ‘Abdallabi territories seems 
to have ensued. 

Tbrahim al-Hajar was the father of Salih al-Udi, who, through marriage 
with his cousin, Hawsha b. al-Zayn, was the father of Abu 'l-Hasan.5* Abu 
'"-Hasan was taught by his grandfather, Ibrahim, and acquired a very high 
reputation as a jurist. We are informed that he maintained a brotherly union 


ы T, 132; MacMichael, Arabs, т, 224 (16). 

5: T, 20: MaoMichael, Arabs, п, 246 (139). 

53 Nasri Island is in the main Nile, up-stream of Shandi. 
s T, 21; MaoMiohael, Arabs, п, 228 (47). s 
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with ‘Abd al-Rahman w. Usayd and За“, two teachers of Nüri. The account 
goes on to say : 

‘They used to come round to him every year with gifts of fruits from 
the north [lit., down-stream], such as dates and dom nuts. The Faqih Abu 
"l-Hasan would give them bulls for cultivation, and clothes for themselves 
and their women ’. 

The anecdote may indicate the development of в system of regular and 
organized barter, safeguarded by the religious prestige of the fagths. Abu °l- 
Hasan died in 1133/1720. 
(b) The descendants of ‘Umar 

Table 5 

‘Umar 


| 
Madani al-Hajar 





i | "e 


Ibráhm Muhammad ibn al-Rayda 


Madani,55 the son of ‘Umar b. Fatima, studied law under his paternal 
uncle, Sughayirün. On Sughayirün's death, he shared the teaching in the 
family school with his cousin, al-Zayn, until Ibráhim b. Sughayirün grew up. 
He had two sons, Qutbi and Nürayn, the latter of whom married Barra b. 
al-Zayn, and had a son, Muhammad, called Ibn al-Rayda. 

Ibn al-Rayda, who studied under Bilal b. Muhammad al-Azraq and Abu 
"]-Hasan b. Salih, as well as at a school at Nüri, became a celebrated jurist. He 
is called in the Tabagat the jurist of all the Funj lands’ (fagth bilad al-Fünj 
bi-asrthä). His cousin Ibrahim b. Qutbi is also described as a very learned man. 


(c) The descendants of Amina 
Table 6 
Amina = al-Ting&r 





| 
Muhammad Maziri Hammüda Qüta 


| | { 
al-Tata’i Bahram Sanhüri Table 6a 
i | | 
Muhammad Muddathir 
| | 
*Allama Hammüda Sanhüri 


55 Т, 173-4 ; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 253 (161). This notice covers both Madani al-Hajar and 
Muhammad ibn al-Rayda. 
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Amina, the daughter of Fatima b. Jabir and sister of Sughayirün, was a 
good and learned woman. She married a certain Ja‘ali named al-Tinqar. АП 
three of their sons receive notices in the T'abagat. They were closely associated 
with Sughayirün. Two of them, Muhammad 5 and Maziri,®” are explicitly said 
to have studied under him, while the third, Hammüda, 58 was nicknamed Jaytb 
al-‘ajwa min al-Rif ‘the bringer of dates from Upper Egypt’, because he 
brought dates to cure Sughayirün when he was sick. 

The descendants of Amina moved away from the family school, and set up 
new establishments. Muhammad b. al-Tingar set up a teaching-mosque at 
al-Muways, between al-Fujayja and Shandi, the capital of the Sa‘dab. Subse- 
quently he moved to al-Bursi in the south (ft ard al-Sa‘td)—presumably the 
village of that name east of the Blue Nile, near Abū Haràz. The Shandi district 
seems, however, to have been the real centre of the family’s activities. Al- 
Tatà';, the son of Muhammad b. al-Tinqär, maintained а mosque on the edge of 
the town and ran a great law-school. This was perhaps the mosque in Shandi 
at which Muhammad b. Bahram and his son, ‘Allama (the grandson and 
great-grandson respectively of Maziri b. al-Tinqär) were teachers. Hammiida 
b. al-Tingar’s great-grandson, Sanhüri, studied law under ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Bilal (see above, p. 154). 


Table 6a 
Оша = Musallam al-Halanqï 


| 
Muhammad 


| 
Sharaf al-Din? 


Note 

1. Sharaf al-Din’s genealogy is given at the beginning of his notice as ‘ the son of “АП, the 
son of Qüta”. There is, however, no other mention of ‘Ali; and in Muhammad b. Musallam’s 
notice, Sharaf al-Din is spoken of as his son. 


Qiita, the daughter of Amina, married Musallam al-Halanqi. The Halanga 
are an arabized group, originally of Tigre origin but settled since the eighth 
Christian century in the Beja territory of the Taka, around the present site of 
Kasala. Qüta's son, Muhammad,5? studied law under his maternal uncle, 
Muhammad b. al-Tinqär. He became the outstanding jurist of the region, and 
wrote books of fatwās and legal decisions. He maintained a school at al-Qoz 
(almost certainly not al-Q6z of the Sughayirün family, but Qoz wad Diyab, 
south of Khartoum), but subsequently removed to al-Hilaliyya, on the east 
bank of the Blue Nile. His son, Sharaf al-Din,® also a jurist, died at Обл wad 
Diyab. 

зе T. 174; MacMichael, Arabe, п, 260 (202). 
57 T, 174; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 253 (160). 
зв T, 72; MacMichael, Arabs, xz, 244 (130). 

5 Т, 174-5; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 259 (196). 
бо т 100; MaoMichael, Arabs, п, 267 (239). 
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5. Conclusion 

The information provided by the Табада about the kin of Awläd Jabir 
fades out about the middle of the eighteenth century in the tenth generation 
after Ghulämalläh. The clan seems to have produced no outstanding figures 
subsequently. It is indeed remarkable how long it subsisted on the cultural 
capital acquired under al-Banüfari in Cairo in the later sixteenth century. 
After Sughayirün, there is no indication that any of its members studied out- 
side Sudanese territories. Their contribution to the Islam of the Sudan was 
by the transmission of a modicum of law and theology to newly or superficially 
islamized regions—Dar al-Shäyqiyya, Dar al-Abwab, the Blue Nile—rather 
than the development of schools enjoying a wide reputation in the older Islamic 
lands, or the production of scholarly works. 

This frustrated development is not easy to explain. The geographical 
remoteness and isolation of the Nilotic Sudan from the ancient centres of 
Islamic learning should not be exaggerated. There was regular commercial 
contact with Egypt, as the accounts of European travellers, of Evliya Celebi, 
and Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Tünusi indicate. It was not overwhelmingly 
difficult either to travel to Cairo, or to obtain books thence. The notice of 
‘Ammar b. ‘Abd al-Hafiz al-Khatib *! in the Tabagat (largely based on an auto- 
biography), depicts its subject as spending over four years (from 1077/1667) 
as a student and pilgrim in Egypt and the Hijaz, and as bringing back to 
Sinnür two or three loads of books. A century and a half later, Burckhardt 
visited the flourishing school of the Majadhib clan at El Damer, and described 
how books were brought there by the young fagths after studying in al-Azhar 
and Mecca.* 

The Tabagat of Wad Dayfalläh was compiled just before new forces made an 
impact on the indigenous Islam of the Nilotic Sudan. The revival of Islam, 
which was manifested in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries by such 
phenomena as the spread of the Naqshbandi tariqa, the challenge of Wahhabism, 
and the emergence of new orders such as the Tijäniyya and the Sanüsiyya, 
was communicated to the Sudanese Muslims by al-Sayyid Muhammad ‘Uthmän 
al-Mirghani during his visit in 1232/1816-17.% Four years later, in 1236/ 
1820-1, the Nilotic Sudan was conquered by Turco-Egyptian forces, and 
annexed to Muhammad ‘Ali’s Egypt. Far-reaching consequences flowed from 
these events: the organization of the influential Khatmiyya order under the 
direction of the Mirghani family, the establishment of a hierarchy of salaried 
“Лата” on the late Ottoman model, the strengthening of cultural links between 
Egypt and the Sudan, the transmission of Western influences on concepts and 
institutions. The tension between these new forces and the traditional Sudanese 
Islam, which the sons of Jabir had done so much to foster, was to result in the 
Mahdia. 

вї Т, 117-19; MacMichael, Arabs, п, 263 (219). 
*1 Burokhardt, Travels in Nubia, 267. 
* Funj Chronicle: ed. Shibeika, text, 20; ed. Bosayley, 73-4. 


THE АКАВ STAR-CALENDAR AND PLANETARY 
SYSTEM IN HAUSA VERSE 
By M. Hisxerr 
Introduction 

The MS of this poem came to me among the same collection of miscellaneous 
Hausa and Arabic MSS kindly loaned to me by Alhaji Nasiru, which contained 
B of the ‘Song of Bagauda. As in the case of this latter, all that could be 
told me was that the manuscript had come from a malam in Kano City. The 
poem was attributed to ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad ? by several local savants 
learned in astrology whom I consulted. The initial invocation al-'abd al-fagir 
wld rahmat rabbihs® ів of course characteristic of ‘Abdullah, and Bivar has 
pointed to the significance of these invocations. The inclusion of the word 
al-ustadh and the following unfinished sentence are curiously out of place and 
no ready explanation occurs. It is of course possible that the scribe began to 
copy an entirely different work on this sheet, abandoned the task, and sub- 
sequently used the sheet to record this poem. Thus unless a second MS comes 
to light which will make the matter clear one way or the other, there must 
remain a small element of doubt as to whether this is in fact the work of 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad of Gwando. 

The poem is written on coarse brown paper without discernible watermark, 
in black vegetable ink and in a hand typical of the Kano scribal tradition. 
The paper is dry and fragile and appears to have been much handled. The 
poem is undated and there is no indication of age. 

There are five sections (singular fasals), The first relates the 28 stars of 
the traditional Arab star calendar to the Signs of the Zodiac. The second 
section deals with the planets as Lords of the Days and Nights. The third 
section concerns what is known to astrology as ‘ Sign-Rulership '. The fourth 
sets out the ‘ Revolution of the Planets’. The fifth relates the Mansions of the 
Moon to the months of the Christian year, but is unfortunately incomplete. 

I have reproduced the ајат text according to the system of transliteration 
normally adopted by British Arabists, in order that the metrical values and the 
system of ajami spelling may be clear. I would also have liked to give an inter- 
linear recension in the ‘Gaskiya’ orthography, had there been space in this issue.? 

1 M. Hiskett, ‘The ‘Song of Bagauda °: a Hausa king list and homily in verse—1’, 
BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 1964, 541. 

a M. Hiskett (ed. and tr.), Tazyin al-waragdi, Ibadan, 1963, 5 ff. 

> ibid., p. 25,1.4; also Diya’ al-hukkäm, Arabio text, NRLA, Zaria, 1956, p. 1, 1. 9, and 
"Idà' al-nusükh (Hiskett, ‘ Material relating to the state of learning among the Fulani before 
their jihad’, BSOAS, xxx, 8, 1957, р. 551, 1. 4 of the Arabio text. 


* A. D. Н. Bivar, ‘ Arabio documents of Northern Nigeria’, BSOAS, xxr, 2, 1959, 327-8. 
5 Normally, the Arabio consonante equate to the consonants used in the ‘ Gaskiya’ 


orthography as follows : 
sh = с 4 = Ё 
= 4, sometimes ts th = ts, sometimes s, sometimes c 
gh =g аћ = ғ 


Eh = h 
The diphthong at or ay should be read as е or at, according to the received ‘ Gaskiya ’ spelling ; 
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Text 
Bismi ‘ah al-rahman al-rahim salla 'Uāhu ‘ala sayidina Muhammad 
wa-ahhhi wa-ashäbihi wa sallama tasliman дда al-‘abd al-faqir Ҹа rahmat 
rabbihs ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-ustadh innī shaykh b. .... 
1 äl-hämdù lil Лам tá'a/la jalla//jàlà 9 ја 14 mas íya/và allah 
2 nā yi sàla/tà rabbi ghiin/fiyayyi//natalikat/ahmadi fat/da buyai 
3 dha ni bita/ghawanda ‘ad/dà baywa//shita mayin " /jalld mtüsam/ghämawa 
4 nüfaddá nat/‘in fatt bür/ji 8 ghaghida//ndmanzila 9/EXwwáni na/da ka‘ida 
5 himlù Кака /та nitha/bitaini//sat Каз kishika/mu futé уй атата 
6 shàn ghá thürat/ya tind bār/mă thaurü/ /shísami айра /татӣ gha тай tara 
7 har dá täküs/nähaq'äta/than shithaya//kajt tya/ka ійзӣ ba /tanbaiya 
8 rägha biyar/dà hàn'dtün/jmiza' à/ /yàbi shisa/müst shikai/zira'à 
9 miüdhü ‘äsär/tänà müba/shi na shi//raght zira/'à shi ka fara tas 
10 shisämi nath/ra har dá [ar/fà shighäma//üku паар Һа küji ba/bù tantama 
11 asdá shit/shí shin da kin/ghi амуй / /уй riqi har/than düka ya/ahmyt 
12 ahidda kága/rà Ыза аз/дй уй thäyā/ /shán gháfáfiyshina tla fn dà {дуй 
18 sünbülätün/bäkuy à nà/si 1° ya rigi//kindn “аа Ља shi tàshi 
14 har ghà sima/kù ghümä shan/yäthayya//ükù ghami/zan shika yal Ла. kůűjīyyā 
15 ghüufrü kaba/sht har kása/zabnantu//tax kükd qà/ra mă shibu/mieant 
16 ydbi nd 10/10 ойра уй 12 ügrdbü/ Гуа rigi qal/ba айка kà/)$ тал йди 
17 shan d shika/man da biyar/ndshaula//alhamdi ll/lahi dd sa/ms fadla 
18 qausù shisäm/iäküs shisäm/nd‘a'imu//sämi tărān/nă buldä ba/shi ya ghámü 
19 sami fütu/dà ydrdghat/ba jadyti//dhabiha bal/'d айка ku/ba shi ya ju 
20 dala sa‘ti/da hàkádhà/uhbwya/ /hàr da fitin/fari dbu/Iika jiya 
21 ubi shisa/ma ghäräghin/far'ù tara //har da müwakh/khar da takis/ 
miüfassárà 
22 ghün bains 'lhūt/gidă stiya 19 /ydthàsa/ бту raght/biyar miüba/asddá taya 
23 rdrabbi 1* kin/ghi fru ghü/má sa 15 Ыт / /tăküs tăküūs/kūüwwăni nà/shi уй jiyu 


4 should be read as o, as in @ ий = zo, or frequently as wa, as in taküs = takwas. But the ajami 
scribes are not wholly consistent, and this note is therefore only a guide. As for word division 
in the ajami script, this is almost totally idiosyncratic and no rules can be stated. I have here 
reproduced the division of words exactly as the scribe has written them, except that the need 
to insert oblique strokes to divide up the foot has from time to time broken what is written as a 
single word in the text. It has not been possible conveniently to indicate where this has happened 
in the transcription. 
* The text is indistinct. There is possibly a shadda on the làm. 
* On the authority of Malam Іва Kurawe, a Sokotanci form which I have rendered fully 
according to the usage of Kano. 
8 Arabio tr burj (pl. zs z burūj) ‘e sign of the Zodiac”. 
* Arabic J pe manzilah ‘lunar mansion ’. 
10 Sic; read shi. 
п Yalla is a Fulani word meaning ‘ perhaps’, ‘ perchance’. It is possibly the Arabic ДЕ 
‘alla, although it seems improbable that the initial ‘ain should change to y. 
11 — shi. 
13 su. The extra syllable has apparently been added for the metre. 
14 The normal spelling is rarrabi ; the ajami spelling is apparently for the metre. 
15 Sic; read sha. 
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Fasali 
24 münghämä wän/ghà dhami ghiin/darriri//miba уй rā/nā gha bäkmi/ 
ghäzähirt 
25 hal dá dáry/mtüba sht küw/wa shiriga//babit küri/shämas ghdlah/di yaezákà 
26 sun fadi at/tinin stiba/hi 19 айтат mul//kù 17 márikhá/tàlatá kath/thárs 18 
2T katibü lar/ba‘a khămī/sů müshtári/ /zührdti ràn/jüm' d käzas/sù sha iri 19 
28 ba dà zühàl/ghá азаи ейт qàrs/ атй gida/kiwwani nà/shighá dart 
29 san ghadari/lahdt shigha//tákatibu/ /alsibt má/rikhà ghüdà/ns ‘arbi 2 
30 jüm'à qamar/daranta sham/sù Glkhämis//ba dd zxühal/dáras nd lar Ља 
käbiyas 
31 zühàl müshtá/rs marikha/shamsi//2zahrati ‘ù/tarid qámar 2 
32 zahráti tà/kamá dádras/tàlata/ / ghá'sttinin / müshtdri gha/sa‘a fita 


Fasals 
33 dhà тий ghábür /)% mürăbā/mă dàrri **/ /dà hankdli /babit kiran Гуй qart 
94 Јата zühal/jadyü ай ай Па na shina//ghämüshtärs/qausà dà hü/tù ku ina 
35 ‘agräbü kab/shtü shan kitba/marikha//asdi ghăthār/kī shika sham/si ya ăkhī 
36 thaurü dă mi/zànti küba/yd zührdtü/ /katibu jau/zīă ndbwi/sünbüldtu 
97 таті sar/tand тй ba/ya ghün qämar//dubi qakaz/shahmamit nan/ sitar: 


F'asals 
38 mifassárà /wandd zühal/kádhamna/ /shikn bürüz/zànghá ® siya /amint 
39 küwwäni bür /ji da zühàl/yd kämā//wă talatala/tin shi dkas *4/shikiima 
40 ghün wand shan, shibist sü/dükà/ /hdkdnan har/shighamasti/ghtimd sháta 95 


16 Arabio the gabah ‘ morning’. 
17 Arabic JIL, mulk ‘kingdom’. It appears to have been borrowed as а verb. One would 
t malaka. 

18 Arabic ке kaththara ‘to make numerous, to multiply ’. 

1* The text is somewhat indistinct at this point. (c lė is clear, but the preceding word is 
badly smudged. It appears to be pri The Arabio gha‘tr ‘poet’ is not given in Abraham, 
but is & fairly common loan-word among the malams. 

з Boo p. 164, п. 88, infra. 

al This line may be an interpolation. It would fit better at the end of the fasali, and the 
metre is in any case totally corrupt. 

зз The Arabio (с> darri ‘a bright ster’.  Al-Birüni (Elements of astrology by al-Biräni, 
translated by R. Ramsay Wright, London, 1934, 60) uses es. “SI. However, Ibn al-Banni? 
(Risälat al-anwa’, translated and edited by Н. P. J. Renaud, Le calendrier d'Ibn al-Bann&’ de 
Marrakech, Paris, 1048) uses the word үс уэ throughout for ‘planet’. This is perhaps one small 
indication of the predominance of the Maghribi tradition in Hausa astrology. 

= See p. 159, n. 8, supra. The plural is an interesting form. It appears to be etymological 
burujjat with depalatalization of j before a, o, and u. 

34 The text is obscure. What appears to be an ‘ain could well be в nan with sukün placed in 
error over it. Shina kat is the only reading which appears to make sense in this context and 
I have therefore adopted it in the translation, although I have retained the soribe’s spelling in 
the ajami text. | 

** For sha ta biyu. This is allowable to preserve the rhyme and metre. 
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41 "in Ў müsh/tàri оба Гуйж shikán/ /ghüküwwádnai/hàr shigháma/si kat dà 
ый 
42 тайа gh má * Аал дй ыл /hār Sigh д Буй à Ый wāwā 
43 ватой «я ° /вй shan dă kü/nàn làmü/ /ghida ghiida /babit kirat/yi fahma 
44 zūhrătů вһал ай shiks/ghätas duka/ /shighürghiüsa/ghünwdnt/shkan haka 
45 gháükswwéàns/ katibü ghit/ma sha tăküs/ /shikān ойрат пат sada bà/bii naksu** 
46 shat mà айтат /ghálailáta /nà *9 yátháya/ / sm © thůlůthī/răbīnsă kin ?! /nàn 
küjiya 
Fasali 
47 mtifassdra/md ** ghinedtan /djdmawa/ /kitwwd shiman/zila dà kn/täyawa 
48 yiinatydra dili. ghürat/shi bal'aG//ydert gharan/sa'dit sit't/da jama‘a 
49 shan gháságha/lm ® ghàraahi abbia /súbäță * shi /yäbi meigad/dam дуй 
50 miiwakhkhdra/kihi süba/ta 35 térigd//kamt ghama/ris batnt ша /tadabka 
51 Аай дата тда /oishan da fibrili hai bibi цап /һаййуїдй. 
52 hagürümi/dà ghiima ghiin/ibrilu//shandthirat/ya tákwand/yà halla 
53 ghämayüht/tas däbärän/tà kat thaya//ydda ghàra/hàg'átii уйа ** kün jua 
54 käză ghämaä/yühin thäya/wa han‘a//ghayinyithi/ta dinzira/'à 
55 ghäyünyähin/käbin ghárm/shs nathra//yalyihi hā/băbūn ghàtar /fà nīwrā *° 
56 уйй ghdrat/habhati nan/täkäma//sha убай ki/wanat jiya/ka fahma 
57 üghshäti [d /yánsd fa/ra har thān//yădů ghäras/sarfa tdkan/yi kan kan 
58 5074 ghárax/sklilei shan /kakami//ali gharan/qalba akhi/yi fahmu 
59 уйуй ntiwan/bar ghafayd *" /ndshaula/ /nd'a imei /kawwd gháras/shi Ша 
60 @йјатЬйт jadi 99 gharat/shi balda//käbü gharat/dhabiha ba/ziyada 
61 münshiká wagh/ghü fäsèral/hisabi **/ /tari dă al/‘alami äl/ ghüyübı © 


2 For nahu ? See p. 169, n. 136, infra. 

зт Sic; read shibi. 

з Arabic |. S ‘ to invert, turn upside down”. A possible confusion with paki ‘to fall short’. 
зә Arabio GL) lailatani—the nominative of the dual form of ilj lailah ‘a night’. 

29 See p. 165, n. 97, infra. ` 

31 For ke; of. Abraham s.v. shi kin which appears to be а form of shi ke nan. 

3 Tn normal punctuation ma is long. See also v. 46, supra. 


33 The text has n t I suspect that this is corrupt, but can suggest no obvious alter- 
native reading. 

34 Arabio 1.5 ‘ February ' in the Syrian year. 

зь See p. 159, n. 11. 

36 This may be the scribe's misreading of the Arabic s, naw’ ‘the rising of a star’, or 
possibly 2.5 nawwara ‘to gleam’. I have had to rationalize the translation at this point. 

37 One would expect ghajayaws (ga tsayawa). 

35 See p. 166, n. 119. 

зә Arabio L.i al-hisäb * the reckoning’. Cf. Serjeant, ' Star-calendars and an almanac 
from south-west Arabia’, Anthropos, XLIX, 3-4, 1954, 435, Hisäb al-Shibami. The term hisäb 
appears to be applied to any collation between the stars and the seasons, and the term ' star- 
calendar’ is the nearest I can get in English with reasonable brevity. 

40 Arabio со sal dal ат al-ghuyib. One would expect © Al le ‘alam al-ghayb 
* the invisible world’. 
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62 küy mitsit/shibinshihan /тйутйўз/ /уйпаМ shigha/naehi shidat/nd па ji 
63 shand würin/känab thádin/shidüba/ /hàr dă sűyädă/bů babi mat /tanbaba 


Translation 


In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. May God bless our 
master Muhammad and his family and his Companions, and may He bless him 
abundantly. The poor servant, needy of the mercy of his Lord, ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Uthmän, the learned one, says (verily I am the shaykh, son 
of...): 


1 Praise be to God Most High, the Exalted, 
Glory to God, the All-Powerful. 
2 І invoke the blessing of the Lord upon the best of created beings 
Ahamadu, openly and in secret. 
3 I will seek from one who is generous 
That He, the Glorious God, help us to obtain a happy ending to our days. 
4 My intention is to speak of every Zodiacal sign in its position. 
Each one has its proper place in relation to a lunar mansion. 
5 To Aries “ belong the mansions Nudha “ and Budaini.* 
Then add four to it, O my friend. 
6 Then comes Surayya 44 (with nine remaining) which ushers in Taurus.*^ 
It obtains (thirteen of) Dabaran 46 for those who assemble. 
7 Plus eight of Hafa’a.*” It is then complete (with a total of thirty). 
That is all, there is no question about this. 
8 There is a remainder of five (from Hafa’a) (plus thirteen of) Han’a #8 (which 
belong to) Gemini, 4? : 
And it obtains twelve 50 from Zira'a 51 (making a total of thirty). 
9 Let us go on to Cancer.’ Let us give it its own. 
On the remaining day of Zira'a it starte to rise. 


#1 Arabic jet —the Ram. 


*3 Arabic 721—8 and у of Aries. The transcription of these Arabio ster and planet names 
in their Classical Arabio and Hausa naturalized forms presents a particular problem of consistency 
in an article such as this. Where the names occur in what is olearly a Hausa context, I have used 
the Hausa naturalized form. When the context is that of Islamic astrology in general, I have 
endeavoured to preserve the Classical spelling and vowelling. But obviously there are border-line 
cases. What is more, both the Arabio and the Hausa sources are themselves not consistent in the 
spelling of these names, particularly as regards vowelling. Finally, at one point we are dealing 
with Fulani naturalized forms! I therefore beg the reader’s sympathetic understanding for 
what may appear to be inconsistencies. 


9 Arabic ¢ylaJl-the Belly of the Ram. 44 Arabic L HI—the Pleiades. 

45 Arabio » ,Si—the Bull. ** Arabio oly la, 6, у, 8, and є of Taurus. 
47 Arabio saab|—A, ¢', $* of Orion. 45 Arabio 441 7; H, V, y, and £ of Gemini, 
4 Arabic sl; 41- Gemini. 5 y = 10; b= 2 in the Maghribi abjad. 


51 Arabic bia and В of Gemini. 52 Arabio ùlb ./|—the Crab. 
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10 It obtains (the thirteen of) Nasara 8 and also (thirteen of) Darfa 54 
To which it adds three of Jabha 55 (thus making thirty). Understand this, 
there is no doubt about this. Е 
11 Leo 58 rises with the remainder (of Jabha, that is eleven). 
It takes all (thirteen of) Натвап,5° О my brother. 
12 You should add six (of Sarfa 1) 58 to Leo, that it may become complete. 
(But) according to what is said, it should have thirty-one. 
13 Virgo 5? has seven (remaining from Sarfa ?). It takes 
The (thirteen) days of Iwa.® It does not change. 
14 And also ten of Simaku.*! There it is complete. 
(The remaining) three (of Simaku) belong to Libra; * that perchance you 
may understand. 
15 Give (the thirteen of) Gufuru % (to Libra) and also (the thirteen of) Zabnan.** 
You add one (of Ikilil) % to complete Libra. 
16 Twelve 56 (remaining of) Ikilil you give to Scorpio.9? 
Tt takes all of Kalba.*® You should understand to whom it belongs. 
17 Then complete it with five of Shaula.*? 
Praise be to God for obtaining grace. 
18 Sagittarius 70 obtains (the remaining) eight (of Shaula). It (also) 
Obtains (thirteen of) Na's'imu."? Take nine of Bulda "* and give it, it is 
complete. 
19 You take four which remains (of Bulda) and give it to Capricorn.” 
You give it (thirteen from each of) Zabiha "* and Вага." That is all. 
20 Aquarius "* (has thirteen of) both Sa'uda 77 and Uhbiya,"? 
And also four of Far'u (Mu£addam),?? my friend, hear me. 


53 Arabic +, 8, and є of Cancer. 54 Arabio SiE of Cancer and А of Leo. 
55 Arabio 4—4 |—a, т, y, and t of Leo. 56 Arabio 4Y l—the Lion. 


57 Arabic ob $18 and 8 of Leo. 


58 Arabio à $ AJI—B of Leo. This star is not actually mentioned in the text, but since it is 
next in sequence and has 13 days we must assume it in this position. 


59 Arabic aL^Jl—the Ear of Corn. *9 Arabio э! 44—, т, y, 8, and є of Virgo. 

є Arabio {la of Virgo. 5* Arabic oli—the Balance. 

€ Arabio ll, x, and À of Virgo. % Arabio JU jl—a and £ of Libra. 

в Arabio [IS Yi—r and f of Soorpio. ** Beo p. 102, n. 50, supra. 

67 Arabio > AJl—the Scorpion. ** Arabio «Lila of Scorpio. 

** Arabic 3/4,5Jl—4 and v of Scorpio. то Arabic ‚у ;21— һе Bow. 

7. Arabio fr, 8, e, 9 $, o, т, and £ of Sagittarius. 

тї Arabic 5А-ЫЛ—е and { of Sagittarius. 7? Arabio 40-1 ће Kid. 

14 Arabic el Lea and В of Capricorn. "5 Arabic ch Jase, р, and v of Aquarius. 
75 Arabio ,'.Jl—the Bucket. 77 Arabio эл! J^ —8 and £ of Aquarius. 


78 Arabic iYi ta—a, у, Z, and з of Aquarius. 
7» Arabio 251 pa and f of Pegasus. 
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21 Pisces 80 obtains the remaining nine of Faru (Mufaddam) 

Together with (thirteen of Faru) Muwabhar,® and eight, let us explain. 
22 From Badnu Hutu.* Count them. It is complete. 

There is a remainder of five (from Badnu Hutu). Let us give Leo one.5? 
23 Divide the remaining four, twelve, 

Eight, eight.64 Each one shall have its own. It is all told. 


Section II 
(The Planets as Lords of the Days and Nights) 55 
24 We have finished that. Let us turn to the planete. 
We attribute to each planet one of the seven days. Here is a clear account. 
25 And also the nights (one of which) we give to each planet, for each to hold. 
There 18 no mistake (about this). Sunday is attributed to the Sun.5* 
26 They say that the Moon 8 rules the morning of Monday. 
On Tuesday Mars is predominant. 
27 Mercury on Wednesday ; on Thursday Jupiter. 
Venus on Friday, thus says the poet, and others. 
28 Give Saturn to Saturday. They are complete. 
Let us now enumerate each as regards its night. 
29 Behold the night of Sunday, which comes in by way of Mercury. 
On Saturday (night) Mars avoids error.?? 
30 On Friday the Moon has her night ; on Thursday the Sun. 
Attribute Saturn to the night of Wednesday. Understand | 
31 Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Bun, 
Venus, Mercury, the Moon. 
32 Venus rises on the night of Tuesday. 
Monday is the time of the coming out of Jupiter. 


Section III 
(The Planets as Lords of the Zodiac) 9? 
33 We will turn now to the Bigns of the Zodiac and assign (them) to (each) planet, 


Carefully, without error, О reader | 

во Arabic c-I—the Fish. 5 Arabio sll ё -al—y of Pegasus. 

*! Arabic cyt! 1u—5 of Andromeda. *1 See v. 12. This would make Leo up to 81. 

84 The number ‘four’ presumably refers to the remainder from Badnu Hutu. As for the 
other numbers in this series, neither I nor my informants have been able to make anything of 
them. It does strike one, however, that tho last three figures ' twelve, eight, eight ' add up to 28 
which is the total number of stars in the calendar. The poet may have split the number 28 in 
this way simply to fit his metre, since ishrin da takwas would not give him the same value as 
goma sha biyu takwas takwas and his meaning may be that the remaining four days should in 
turn be divided into 28 parts, each of which is to be attributed to а star in sequence. However, 
this is a pure guess and I really do not know what this verse means. 

#5 An explanation of this system will be found at р. 168, infra. 

39 Note that the poet uses the Arabic Shams and not the Hausa rana. 

87 Likewise the Arabio Qamar and not the Hausa wata. 

88 І have translated according to what appears to be the clear wording of the MS, but am 
doubtful whether the sense fits. Why should Mars ‘ avoid error’? Perhaps we should translate 
* On Saturday (night) Mars (rules). Avoid error (О reader 1!) '. 

89 See pp. 168—9 for an explanation of this system. 
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34 Begin with Saturn. To him belong Capricorn and Aquarius. 
To Jupiter belong Sagittarius and Pisces by general consent. 
35 To Scorpio and Aries you give Mars. 
Leo belongs to the king which is the Sun, O my brother! 
36 Taurus and Libra you give to Venus. 
То Mercury belong both Gemini and Virgo. 
37 We take Cancer and give it 
To the Moon. See, it is q.k.z sh.h.m.m.* Let them be gathered together. 


Section IV 
(The revolutions of the Planets) *! 

38 Let us explain where * Saturn lies 

In these Zodiacal houses. Hear, my friend. 
39 In every Zodiacal house that Saturn rises, 

It extends to thirty (months) and (then it) goes on 
40 To another. It goes through them all 

Thus until it completes all twelve. 
41 Let us speak of Jupiter which spends twelve °? (months) 

In each one until it has completed them one by one. 
42 Mars is forty-five ** days in each 

Until it completes twelve. There is no doubt about this. 
43 The Sun follows them with thirty °° days 

In each one. There is no error. Understand. 
44 Venus is twenty-five 9% days in each one, 

Then it moves on to another. This is what it does. 
45 In each one Mercury spends its eighteen days. 

These are its days from which there is no falling short. 
46 Say to the Moon: two ?" and one-third nights 

Will be its portion (in each Zodiacal house). Understand this. 


Section V 
(The correspondence between the Lunar Mansions and 
the months of the Christian year) 
47 Let us now explain in relation to the non-Arabic months 
Each mansion which rises (in each month). 


ю These letters stand for the Arabic names of the seven planete, thus q = Qamar; 
k = Kätib; z = Zuhal; gh = Shams; А == Zuhrah; m = Mughtari; m = Mirrikh. 

э1 Beo p. 169. #1 Т read wanda as wurin da. 93 Boe p. 162, n. 60, supra. 

94 m= 40; А = 5, but see p. 169, n. 136. 

55 lam, the name of the twenty-third letter of the alphabet, inflected as а diptote noun in the 
nominative. Itisequalto 30 in the abjad. Sometimes the poet employs the letter itself, sometimes 
the Arabic name, and sometimes the Hausa name, as suite his metre. ” k= 20; A= 5. 

?? The dual form of the Arabio lailah ‘a night’. The use of sai in this context is unexpected. 
The moon is approximately two and one-third days in each sign. Thus if we read lailah to mean 
© 24 hours’, which is legitimate, sai must in this context mean ‘and then ', although this is not 
& conditional sentence. Possibly, however, sai is simply a scribal error. 
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48 On the fourth *% of January Bal'a rises ; 
On the seventeenth °° of (January) 1% Sa'adu Sa'uda. 
49 Then on the thirtieth 101 of January Uhbiya rises ; 
On the twelfth 10 of February 1% Mufaddam rises ; 
50 Muwahhar rises on the twenty-fifth 104 of February. 
Pass on to March. Badnu appears. 
51 On the twenty-third 195 of March Nudha you observe ; 
On the fifth 199 of April Budaini. There is benefit ! 
52 On the eighteenth 107 of April 
There Surayya appears in the night, O friend ! 
53 On the first of May Dabaran customarily rises. 
On the fourteenth 108 of May Hafta'a, that perchance you may understand ! 
54 On the twenty-seventh 1% of May is the rising of Han’a. 
On the ninth 19 of June it is Zira’a 
55 On the twenty-second !!! of June Nasara. 
On the fifth 112 of July, is the rising of Darfa. 
56 On the eighteenth 13 of July Jabha rises. 
Its days are fourteen ; hear and understand. 
57 On the first of August Harsan begins. 
On the fourteenth #4 of August Sarfa is wont to appear. 
58 On the twenty-third 115 of August Ikilil rises. 
On the first 16 Kalba. My brother, understand. 
59 On the thirteenth 11° of November is the rising of Shaula. 
On the twenty-sixth,!? hey presto, Na’a’ima | 
60 On the ninth 11? of December Bulda ; 
On the twenty-second 1% Zabiha. There are по more. 


33 Deli (d), a Hausa naturalized form of the Arabic dal. (See Rattray, Hausa folk-lore, 1, 
Oxford, 1913, pp. xix-xxii for a list of the Hausa names of the Arabio letters. Unfortunately in 
this instance Rattray does not give deli, but only dal! Deli will, however, be found in Abraham, 
8.v.) It equals four in the abjad. 


y= 10; z=7. 100 Literally ‘ of it’, as frequently in this section. 
101 Jam, in this case uninflected. It equals 80. 
10% See p. 162, n. 50, supra. 103 See p. 161, n. 34, supra. 104 p — 20; A= b. 


105 k = 20; j= 8. 

106 Ha babu ів the Hausa name for the Arabic Ad’ (+ = h) in its initial form (a) and medial 
form (4). See Rattray, op. cit., 1, p. xxii. It equals five. 

107 Ha Rarami, ibid., p. xix. The Arabic ha’ (c= à). It equals eight. 

` 108 y = 10; d= 4. See n. 98, supra. 109 p— 20; z= 7. no р. 9, 

1ш k= 20; b = 2. The poet has inflected this as if it were a triptote noun in the genitive. 

H3 Soo n. 106, supra. 13 у= 10; h= 8. 14 y= 10; d= 4. n$k—20;j—939. 

це A form of the Arabio alif (| = à) not given in Rattray. Bee Abraham s.v. alu wa minya 
where it appears to stand also for the Arabic aif ‘ one thousand '. It equals one in the abjad. 

17 ya 10; ј = 3. 

18 k= 20; w= 6. The poet has put в shadda on the wiw, apparently for the metre 
although this is not in fact necessary. 

119 f— 9; fadi (dadi) appears to be a Hausa name for this letter which is known in Arabic 
as fa’. 


ио р 20; b 2, 
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61 We have completed this exposition of the star-calendar 
Together with the knowledge of the invisible world. 
62 Whoever denies this, let him investigate Rajraji.™ 
Let him (truly) understand it апд stop saying “ I understand ' (when in fact 
he does not understand) | 
63 Let him look at k.n.b.th.d1™ 
Including the others up to twelve.!?? There is none shall question it. 


Style and content 


The metre is rajaz and in accordance with the Classical tradition of the 
Arab poets, it is mashtür—that is to say, each hemistich forms an independent 
verse and rhymes with the preceding one within the distich, whereas the 
moderns frequently follow the pattern of the other metres and rhyme only 
the second hemistich throughout the poem.1*4 However, our poet breaks the 
Classical tradition in that he frequently pairs catalectic and acatalectic 
hemistichs within the same distich.35 Ав in the metre of wäfir, so in rajaz it 
appears that the Hausa poet permits himself such licences as the introduction 
of an extra short syllable and the substitution of two short syllables for one 
long, where these would not be permissible to ће Arab poet.1*° 

The subject-matter of the poem is cryptic and an understanding of it 
depends on knowledge of Muslim astrology and particularly the anw —the 
setting of certain stars in relation to the rise of others. 

The agricultural year of the Arabs is governed by the rise and setting of 
28 stars and each star period runs for 13, exceptionally 14 days. These star 
periods may in turn be related to the Signs of the Zodiac, to give periods of 
30 to 31 days. Thus each Zodiacal period will include two star periods and a 
portion of a third. In consequence, the star names become also the names of 
the lunar mansions. This is the key to the understanding of Fasali I and V. 
It will be seen at once that the almost skeletal framework of this poem has to 


11 Tho Fath al-shakür (J. О. Hunwick, * А new source for the biography of Ahmad B&b& 
al-Tinbukti’, BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1964, 587 and 590) mentions Abū ‘Abdulläh al-Rajraji, a 
learned Qàdi of Marräkush, and his nephew ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Ahmad b. Abi ‘Abdullah al-Rajraji. 
The Kano tradition is that it is ‘Abd al-Wahid who is referred to here. 

111 These letters are said to stand for five ‘ lucky ' stars, as follows: k = Kabah; n = Nuth; 
b = Butain; {з= Thuraiya; d = Dabarän. ; 

133 This line is very obscure and I can offer only the following tentative explanation. There 
are 12 ‘lucky ’ stars of which the poet has mentioned five by their initial letters. I take har da su 
to be a form of the Hausa anticipatory plural (har da su Audu ‘ including Auda and the others ’) ; 
yadabu I take to be (с yà' = 10 plus (Hausa da ‘and’) | ba’ = 2. Each of the 12 ‘lucky’ 
stars is said to govern approximately one month of the year or two and one-third agricultural 
ster periods. But I have to concede that I do not clearly understand this reference and am 
certainly open to correction. 

144 W, Wright, А grammar of the Arabic language. Third edition, reissued, Cambridge, 1962, 
п, 362. 

126 Contrast for instance Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab al-shi‘r wa ’l-ghu‘ard’, ed. de Goeje, Tepr., Paris, 
1947, examples of Classical rajaz verse at pp. 14, 21, 25, 27, 33. 
11€ M. Hiskett, ‘ The “ Song of Bagauda "—rnr', BSOAS, xxvn, 2, 1965, 370-1. 
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be filled out in the light of these data, a fact which I have demonstrated where 
possible by the use of brackets in the English translation. 

Allowing for changes involved in naturalization, the Hausa names of the 
mansions, which as we have pointed out, are also the star names, are identical 
with those used by the fourteenth-century savant of Marr&kush, Ibn al- 
Bannë’.1?7 In the main they also agree with those listed by Serjeant in Southern 
Arabia, though there are several variant forms in Serjeant’s lists.13 This is no 
doubt to be explained by the fact that although Islamic astrological science is 
basically constant, there are local differences in detail. Our Hausa poet appears 
to have followed the Maghribi tradition of which, as far as we know, Ibn 
al-Banna’’s work is the earliest exposition. 

The information in Fasals П is derived from the system given by al-Birüni. 
Starting with the Sun the planets are in descending order : 12° 


(1) al-Shams 

(2) al-Zuhra 

(3) Utärid or al-Katib 
(4) al-Qamar 

(5) Zuhal 

(6) Mushtari 

(T) Mirrikh 


Al-Birüni states that the Sun, as is proper, rules the first hour of the first 
day, that is Sunday. The second hour is ruled by Venus, the third by Mercury, 
and so оп.1%0 Thus by starting at the Sun and counting through to 25 we can 
find the ruler of the first hour of each day. The results thus obtained will be 
found to agree with the information given in this fasali. As for the rulership of 
the nights, al-Birüni explains this as follows : * Our astrologers, however, deal 
separately with day and night and divide them into unequal hours, во that the 
lord of the night which follows a day is the thirteenth planet counting down- 
wards from the lord of the preceding day ...”.1#1 Thus if we wish to find the 
ruler of the night of Monday, we count 13 from the Sun, the ruler of the day of 
Sunday, which brings us to Jupiter, and so on. We shall find that these results 
also correspond to our poem. 

Fasah ТП concerns what is known to astrology as ‘ Sign Rulership '—that 
is to say, the relation between the planete and the Signs of the Zodiac, according 
to which each planet rules two signs. This system is now a commonplace of 
astrology and will be found set out in, for example, such а modern popular work 
on astrology as The principles of astrology by Charles E. O. Carter.!?* It is clear 
from al-Birüni that this was in origin a Hindu system which underwent 
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147 Renaud, op. cit. 333 Serjeant, op. cit. 19 Ramsay Wright, 237. 

180 ibid., 287. 

131 ibid., 238. He continues ‘ and (an easier calculation) the sixth downwards or the third 
upwards ?. 


133 Theosophical Publishing House, London, fifth edition, 1963, 18-19. 
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subsequent adaptations of which al-Birüni appears to have disapproved.1# 
The ‘Sign Rulership' given in our poem agrees with the table set out by 
al-Birüni giving the ‘ Lords of the Ninths '.2* 

Fasali IV sets out to give the revolution of the planets. But when we 
compare the data of the poem with the times given by al-Birünt 135 for each of 
the planets to complete the revolution of the whole Zodiac it will be seen that 
while the figures given for Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, and the Moon are approxi- 
mately correct, those given for Mars, Venus, 1%? and Mercury 1% do not agree. 
We have not been able to reconcile the poet's figures for these three planets 
with any figures which we have been able to find elsewhere. It appears probable 
that the literal equivalents in this section have become corrupt. 

Fasali V relates the Arab star-calendar to the months of the Christian year. 
This correspondence is still in general use in Northern Nigeria to-day, for we 
have the following table taken from a present-day Northern Nigerian newspaper 
headed Fasalin shekara ‘The seasons of the year’ which differs only slightly 
in its periods from those of our poem.1#° 


Fasalin shekara 
Fasalin damina 14° 
Tauraro na 1 Hakaa . . 27 ga Mayu-8 ga Yum 
» „ 2 Ната . . 9,, Уши-21 ga Yun 
3; „ 3 2маа . . 22 „ Yumi да Yuli 
A „ 4 Nasara . ‚5 „ Yult-17 ga Yuli 
" » 5 Darfa : . 18 ,, Yuki-30 ga Yuli 
д „ 6Jabha 1% , . 31 „ Yuli-13 ga Agusta 
5 » 7 Harsan . . 14 , Agusta-26 ga Agusta 
Fasalin kaka 142 
Tauraro na 1 Sarfa : . 27 ga Agusta-8 ga Satumba 
2; » 2 Iwa : . 9 „ Satumba-21 ga Satumba 
» „ 3 Simaku . . 22 ,, Satumba-4 ga Oktoba 
" » 4Gufuru . . 5 „ Oktoba-17 ga Oktoba 
5 » 5 Гапат . . 18 ,, Oktoba-30 ga Oktoba 
» би А . 31 ,, Oktoba-12 ga Nuwamba 
3s » 7 Kalba : . 13 ,, Nuwamba-25 ga Nuwamba 
133 Ramsay Wright, 266-7. 134 ibid., 267. 135 Ramsay Wright, 100. 


13* According.to al-Birüni (ibid., 100) Mars takes a year 10 months and 17 days to complete 
the revolution of the Zodiac. Thus 55, not 45, would appear to be the correct figure. 

137 Venus takes one solar year, thus 30 days would appear to be the correct figure. 

138 Mercury also takes a solar year. 

139 It was a cutting given to me by Malam Isa Kurawa which had interested him and which 
he had taken from в local newspaper some months previously. Unfortunately, he did not know 
from which of the several Northern Nigerian newspapers he had taken it. 

140 ' The rainy season.’ 

14 Jabha has 14 days. Cf. Berjeant, op. oit., 436. In v. 10, 11, and 56 of our poem it also 
has 14 days. 143 ‘ The harvest season.’ 
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Fasalin dart 143 
Tauraro па 1 Shaula . . 26 ga Nuwamba-8 ga Disamba 
- » 2 Naa'ima . - 9,, Disamba-21 ga Disamba 
К » 3 Bulda : . 22 „ Disamba-3 ga Janairu 


» » 4 Sadu Zabiha . 4 ,, Janairu-16 ga Janatru 
57 » SS@adu Bala . 17 „ Janairu-29 ga Janairu 
» » 6 Saadu Sa'uda . 30 ,, Janasru-11 ga Fabrairu 
F » 7 Sa'adu Uhbiya . 12 „ Fabrairu-24 ga Fabrairu 


Fasalin bazara 144 


Tauraro na 1 Faru Mukaddam 25 ga Fabraïru-9 ga Maris 
5 » 2 Faru Muwahhar 10 „ Maris-22 ga Maris 
Е » 3 Badnu Hutu . 23 ,, Maris4 ga Afril 


›› » 4Nudha . . 5, 40-17 ga Afril 
М „ 5 Budain . - 18 ,, Afril-30 ga Afril 
5; » 6 Surayya . - 1, Mayu-13 ga Mayu 
S » 7 Dabaran . . 14 ,, Mayu-26 ga Mayu 


The diffusion of Islamic astrology in the Western Sudan 


That the science of astrology was well known in the Sudan is attested by 
Sultan Bello. He says of the savant Mohamadu Alwali: ‘ He wrote certain 
other verses which are read in Bagarmi, concerning divination, magic and 
astrology. These subjects are much studied in those parts ’.145 He then goes 
on to quote a long diatribe from some authority whom he does not name, but 
which is clearly based on Qur'àn гхуп, Б against those who ‘ follow the path 
of the stars ’ and he prefaces this with the remark: ‘ We after our Hejira only 
paid attention to the Sunna, Sheria, the essentials ’.148 

This suggests that before the Shaihu's departure from Degel—in effect, 
before the Fulani j*hàd, the Fodiawa had been familiar with astrology. This is 
certainly not improbable, for despite its condemnation by the theologians the 
science was almost universally followed throughout Islam during the Middle 
Ages. Their later renunciation of it is likely to have been part and parcel of the 
severity towards ‘innovations’ displayed by the Shaihu in his polemic writings 
of the jthad репой.л47 But that Bello remained well informed on the stars is 
certain, for Clapperton has this to вау: ‘The Sultan knew all about the signs 
of the Zodiac, some of the constellations and many of the stars hy their Arabic 
names ?.148 


143 ‘The cold season.’ 

144 ‘ The hot season.’ | 

145 Arnett, The rise of the Sokoto Fulani, Kano, 1922, 4. 

146 ibid., 4. 

147 For instance, in his Bayän al-bida‘ al-shayfaniya, unpublished. 
M8 Travels and discoveries, тү, London, 1831, 93. 
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It may be to early poems on astrology that ‘Abdullah is alluding in the 
following passage from his Tazyin al-waragat. He says: ‘I used formerly to 
compose many verses, but I abandoned them and left them neglected and 
forgotten, not recording them nor informing anyone of them, because of my 
knowledge that there was no benefit in them, for the most part, as regards 
religion ...?.14? But whatever the final attitude of the Fodiawa may have 
been, their successors were still attaching great importance to the signs and 
portents of the heavens as late as the turn of the century, аз C. G. B. Gidley has 
recently demonstrated.15 The use to which the star-calendar is put is indicated 
by the following countryman's rhyme : 


Idan Surayya ta tsaya aboki 
An yt kusan shuka fa babu shakki 
Dabaramu hakkan sat dabara ta iri 
Wadansu ma shuka su ke da sauri 
Ha£a'a ana shuka wadansu noma 
Hakan Rasa lalle ga masu noma 
Hana'a da ta Каз shidda duk shigar fart 
Hatst Zara'a ko ina sarars 
Nasara hakika датата ta zamna 
Darfa a gefe na ruwa ga marka 
Jabha ruwa ke nan dare da rana 
Jab da ruwa akwai tumu ga gona 
Harsan kabewa tai yawa hakikan 
Marka da karfi da ruwa ba shakka 
Sarfa shigar kaka a wajen gero 
Dami da {вафа ko ina a auna 
Iwwa kashe bango ruwa ya zamna 
Simaku su kifi akwas a hana 151 
Gufra ruwa sannan ya ke ban kwana 
Huda ta wake {ал yawa a gona 
Zabbananu kai zamna ka zan cin wake 
Тайм doki kar ka hau mai ka sake 
Hauka sht ke sannan sabo da iska 
Harbi shi ke baki kama da aska 
Kalba akwai Roshi Éwaras gare ta 
Dawa da wake da gyada cikinta 
To, manzilolin damana da haka 
Su mu ke wake don ka san iyaka.15? 


149 Ed. and tr. Hiskett, Ibadan, 1963, 84. 

150 < Mantanfas—a study in oral tradition’, ALS, vr, 1965, 84 and passim. 

151 For hannu. Such changes are permissible in poetry in order to preserve the rhyme. 

182 I am greatly indebted to the Madaki of Kano, Malam Alhaji Shehu Ahmed for the text 
of this poem. 
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* When Surayya appears, O friend 
Be sure that the time of planting is near. 
When Dabaram comes, truly seeds must be sought. 
Some even sow (their seed) early. 
When Hafa’a appears seed is sown ; some are (already) tilling, 
And the farmers must dig the ground. 
When Hana'a is six days old, the drought comes in. 
With Zire’a the corn (begins to shoot) everywhere in the fields. 
When Nasara comes the rainy season really sets in. 
With Darfe the period of constant rains begins. 
With Jabha the rains become constant day and night. 
Plump with the rains ripe millet heads (appear) on the farm. 
When Harsan comes, pumpkins are plentiful, 
And the rains are heavy and constant without doubt. 
With Sarfa the harvesting of millet comes in, 
And bundles of mille& heads and threshed grain are everywhere 
measured out (for sale). 
With Iwwa destroyer of walls, the rain has settled in. 
When Simaku comes there are fish in hand. 
With Gufru the rains then say “ Farewell ", 
And the bean blossoms are abundant on the farms. 
When Zabbananu comes you can sit eating beans. 
When Ikililu comes, do not mount a horse carelessly. 
Mad he is at this time, because of the wind. 
It’s kicking he is, and his mouth is (sharp) like a razor. 
With Kalba there is abundance (of food). 
During her time there is guinea-corn, beans, and ground-nuts. 
So much for the stations of the Moon for the Tainy season. 
It is these that we have recited, that you may know them all.’ 
In addition to the naturalized forms of the Arabic names, each of the 28 
stars has a Hausa пате ; many of the Hausa names appear to be kirart, that 
is ‘ descriptive epithets ”. 


Arabic star names Hausa names 

al-Haq‘ah Barewa ‘ Gazelle ’ 158 

al-Han‘ah Kafar barewa ‘ Foot of the gazelle ’ 154 
al-Dhira‘ Kamu daya ‘ One cubit’ 155 
al-Nathrah Gora sabe ‘Stick shouldered ’ 

al-Tarf Gangar ruwa ‘ Water barrel’ 


18 This name derives from an ancient one which passed into Islam. See Hommel, ‘ Uber den 
Ursprung und das Alter der arabischen Sternnamen und insbesondere der Mondstationen f 
ZDMG, xuv, 1891, 592-019. 

154 So also this name. 

155 The Arabic word means * в oubit '. 
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Arabic star names Hausa names 

al-Jabhah Jab da ruwa ‘ Plump with the rains ' 

al-Harthän Murhu shan kabewa ‘ Trivet, pumpkin drinker’ . 

al-Sarfah Uwar ruwa ‘ Mother of the rains ' 

al-Awwe” Kashe-bango ‘ Destroy the wall!’ 

al-Simak Su ‘ Fishing ' 159 

al-Ghafr Tafiyar ruwa ‘ Departure of the rains ' 

al-Zubäna Zamna, ka ci wake ‘ Sit, eat beans’ 

al-Iklil Dungun da mai kili ‘Close up to а man with a 
white horse ' 157 

al-Qalb Koshi ‘ Plenty ' 

al-Shawlah Farkon dari ‘ Beginning of the cold ? 

al-Na'a'im Jin dadi ‘ Feeling good ' 158 

al-Baldah Buda ‘ Harmattan mist’ 

Sa'd al-dhabih Mai yanka ‘ Throat cutter ' 159 

Sa'd bula‘ Mai hadiya ‘ Swallower ’ 1% 

Sa'd su'üd | Ban kwana da dari ‘ Farewell to cold’ 

Sa‘d al-akhbiya Ban kwana da dari ‘ Farewell to cold’ 

al-Fargh al-mugaddam ‘Taguwa ‘ She-camel ' 1% 

al-Fargh al-mu’akhkbar Taguwa ' She-camel ? , 

Batn al-hüt Cikin kifi ‘ Belly of the fish ? 1% 

al-Nath Tunku yau ‘ Butting ' 16? 

al-Butain Murzuna ‘ Worms’ 

al- Thuraiya Kaza da ’ya’ya ‘ Hen and chicks ’ 1** 

al-Dabaran Dabarci iri ‘ Obtain seeds ' 185 


The planets also have their Hausa names in addition to the naturalized 
forms of the Arabic names which we have seen in our poem. They are: 


186 The Arabic means ‘the Fish’, thus Su ia the kirari of the month. Alternatively, but 
improbably, it is Suu ' Slither ’, the kirari of the Fish. 

187 This is the kirari of the Harmattan haze because when the haze is down, you cannot see 
в man with в white horse unless you are right on top of him. It is possible that there may also 
be вое association between kili and the radicals of ТЕШ. 

155 Apparently derived from the Arabic root n‘m ‘to be pleasant ’. 

189 A literal translation of ak-dhabik. 

1€ Derived from the root bi‘ ‘ to swallow’. 

161 See р. 174, infra. 

16а A literal translation from the Arabio. 

163 An approximate translation based on the root nfh ' to butt, to gore ^s 

1*4 The Pleiades are known to the Arabs as lly a sl Jl 4-1-2. See p. 176, infra. 

165 Tt is not at all clear why the root dbr, which means in Arabic ' to turn back’, came to be 
attributed to this star. However, the root has passed into Hausa to give the noun dabara ‘a 
scheme, plan’, probably via the second form of the Arabic verb P dabbara ‘to manage ’. 
The dropping of the doubled consonant of the Arabic and its replacement by a long high-toned 
vowel in the naturalized Hausa form is not uncommon. From this is derived tho verb dabarta 
* to devise, obtain’ with an imperative dabarci ‘ obtain, get hold of’. Whatever may have been 
the associations of the original Arabic, the Hausa is certainly logical, since this star appears in 
May, just before the rains set in. 
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Sarki ‘ King’ 

Uwar soro ‘ Head concubine’ 
Magatakarda ‘ Scribe’ 

‘Dan sarki ‘ King’s son’ 

Yan ‘ Head warder ’ 

Ma’aji ‘ Treasurer ’ 

Dogari ‘ Chief's body-guard ’ 156 
So also do the Signs of the Zodiac : 
Dan tinkiya ‘ Lamb’ 

Sa ‘ Bull’ 

Dami ‘ Bundle of corn’ 
Kaguwa ‘ Crab’ 

Zaki ‘ Lion’ 

Zangaraniya ‘ Head of corn’ 
Ma'auni ‘ Balance’ 

Kunama ‘ Scorpion ’ 

Baka ‘ Bow’ 

Dan akuya ‘ Kid’ 

Guga ‘ Bucket’ 

Kifi ‘ Fish ' 

As Hommel has shown, the meanings of the Arabic star names are themselves 
obscure and certainly do not derive etymologically from the Arabic roots.167 
They may echo earlier Babylonian names ; Weinstock contends that if this is 
во, they came not directly but through a Greek filter.168 Certain of the native 
Hausa epithets for the stars are clearly translations of, or etymological deriva- 
tions from the Arabic names; others are not obviously associated with the 
Arabic, but reflect the West African environment. Thus Harthan, which 
appears in August, has taken its kirari from the pumpkins which are plentiful 
at this time. Thus also Zamna, ka ci wake, Kashe-bango, Su, Koshi, and several 
others. The rendering of al-Fargh al-mugaddam and al-Fargh al-mu’akhkhar 
by the Hausa word taguwa is interesting. The Arabic fargh means ‘a spout’ 
or ‘ the mouth of a vessel’. But the word has become naturalized in Hausa as 
far‘, ав we see from the poem and from the Hausa newspaper—that is, the 
ghatn has given place to an ‘ain. One of the meanings of the Arabic word far‘ 
is ‘a first-born camel’. It thus seems that the phonetic change which has 
occurred during naturalization has caused the original meaning to become lost 
and а new one to be substituted. 

The names of the planets are for the most part influenced by the ancient 
and almost universal attributes of the gods with whom they were associated in 
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164 The planete are also known, lees pioturesquely, as Paleki na bakwai, Paleki ma shida, 
Paleki na biyar, and во on, in descending order of their distanoo from the Sun. Paleki is the 
Arabio falak ‘ sphere ’. 

167 op. cit. 

168 * Lunar mansions and early calendars’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, rx1x, 1949, 48—69. 
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Greek and Roman mythology and which, like the star names, passed over to 
the Arabs. ‘Utärid is alternatively known to the Arabs as al-Katib ‘the 
Scribe ’ and this is clearly the origin of the Hausa Magatakarda. Uwar soro is 
an interesting adaptation of the amorous goddess of love, while Dogari is 
clearly the bellicose god of war. Sarkt for the Sun is predictable. The Moon 
does not immediately recall any exotic associations, although this planet is 
certainly masculine in Arabic. The name for Saturn may reflect the ill-fortune 
associated with this planet; that for Jupiter is probably an etymological 
derivation from the Arabic root ishtarà ‘to purchase’ although the Arabic 
name Mushtari appears to have no such association. 

Tt seems clear that the native Hausa names for the planets and the Zodiacal 
signs have been derived from the Arabic, except in the one instance of Jawza’— 
Gemini—where the link with дати ‘ bundle of corn ' is not immediately obvious. 
In the case of the stars, it seems that where the Arabic name has not fitted 
conveniently into the Hausa environment it has been replaced by а more 
meaningful name and the practice of coining ktrart lay ready to hand. But that 
the Hausa, whose folk-lore is rich in cosmology and creation myths, were without 
their own pre-Islamic calendar and planetary system seems inconceivable. 
Thus it is certainly possible that some of the star names may be survivals from 
an indigenous system. 

The Arabic star names have also been adopted by the Fulani in the forms 
given in the list below,15® but I have not been able to discover whether they 
also have indigenous equivalents corresponding to the Hausa Киз. 


Hagatu Jamnal 
Han'atu "Iklil 

Jira’a Galba 

Nasara Sawla 

Darfa Nuwaymu 

Jaba Bulda 

Harsan Se’adu Jabiha 
Surfa Saadu Bal’ 
'Iwa Sa'adu Sa'uda 
Simaaki Sa'adu Lukbiya 
Gifir Far'ul Mogaddam 
Budaybi Far'ul Mwa'har 
Surayya Badnul Huti 
Dabanan Nutta 


The Yoruba are also familiar with the planets as rulers of the days and nights 


and their names for the signs of the Zodiac are translations from the Arabic : 170 


169 I am most grateful to Professor P. F. Lacroix for supplying these Fulani star names. 

170 I owe this and subsequent information on the Yoruba names to Mr. Ismael Balogun, 
who was kind enough to make inquiries through his father in Lagos. Mr. Ismael Balogun’s 
scholarly interests in this study and in Islam among the Yoruba in general have been of the 
greatest help to me. 
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Agbo B HH Ram 

Ako mali g 2.29 Bull 

Ibeji п shyt! Twins 
Akan 95 о, I Crab 
Kiniun) Q LI Lion 

Siri oka ny ИКИ Еат of corn 
Oguwon == obl Balance 
Akéke m c2 AMI Scorpion 
Ofa f oll Bow 
Apọnmi 2 yai Water-carrier 
Ẹja X cyt! Fish 


I have not been able to discover the Yoruba names for the planete. It 
appears, however, that the following names apply to the Seven Heavens, 
closely associated in popular Islamic belief with the planets, which are said to 
inbabit them in various personified forms. 


(1) Oriin-Kéré 

(2) Orün-Kérà 

(3) Orun-Agigó 

(4) Orun-Agünfon 

(5) Orun-Ajaké 

(6) Orun-Olubónhón-ntihón 
(7) Orun-Oluhènhôn-ntihôn 


The word Ọrun in Yoruba means ‘ Heaven’. My informants were not able 
to tell me what the second word in each name means, but it was thought that 
they may be names of ancient kings and ancestors. If this is so, then we may 
indeed have stumbled upon & fragment of an indigenous West African system, 
though that the concept of the Seven Heavens came originally through Islam 
18 even then not out of the question. 

As for the stars in Yoruba, I was able to identify only one with reasonable 
certainty. Olomo-wewe means ‘the one with many small children ’—clearly 
L äl alias the naturalized Surayya, known as Kaza da ’ya’ya ‘Hen and chicks’ 


from the Arabic {210 c я 4-2-2 ‘Hen of Heaven with her daughters ’. 


However, the hen with her chicks is almost certainly more ancient than Islam. 
She could therefore have been known to the Yoruba in a remote pre-Islamic 
past. In the present state of our knowledge we dare not make any assumptions. 

If any remnants of an indigenous West African system of the stars and 
planetary bodies still survive, they must be hard pressed to resist extinction 
from the assault of Islamic popular belief. It is therefore a task of urgency to 
retrieve what may still remain and to record it. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
PALTIEL: A NOTE 


À good deal of effort and ingenuity has been devoted to the problem of 
establishing the historical identity of Paltiel, an enigmatic figure in the eleventh- 
century chronicle of Ahima‘as.1 In this work, the author relates what purports 
to be the history of his family over the previous two centuries and gives pride of 
place to one Paltiel ben Shefatyah, an astrologer who rose to high office under the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz in Tunisia and Egypt. The family, according to 
Ahima/as, had lived in Oria, in southern Italy, for generations. Then came the 
Fatimid raids on the Italian mainland. With al-Mu'izz as their commander, 
‘they devastated the entire province of Calabria, and reached Oria, on the 
borders of Apulia ; they besieged it, defeated all its forces ; so that the city was 
in dire distress ; its defenders had no power to resist ; it was taken by storm ; 
the sword smote it to the very soul. They killed most of its inhabitants, and led 
the survivors into captivity `2 From the first, according to Ahima‘as, the 
Muslim ruler showed favour to this family, and before long Paltiel, by his skill 
in astrology, became the trusted counsellor of al-Mu‘izz, who ‘had great faith 
in the words of Е. Paltiel, and did not depart from his advice . . . he appointed 
him master over his house and domain . . "5 A slightly different version of the 
Paltiel story appears in another medieval European Jewish source, the Sefer 
hasidim ; according to this Paltiel was carried off аз a boy from Oiras [sic] in 
Lombardy (i.e. Italy), and after his capture was befriended and instructed by 
the king's physician Jacob, whom he succeeded in his duties after his death.* 
The two stories clearly relate to the same events, and to a Muslim raid on the 
little Apulian town of Oria,’ situated between Brindisi and Taranto. À Jewish 


1 The chronicle of Ahima‘ag was first published by A. Neubauer, from the unique manuscript 
in the Toledo cathedral library, in his Mediaeval Jewish chronicles (Anecdota Oxoniensis, Semitio 
Series, т, 6), Oxford, 1895, 111-32, and reprinted by А. Kahana, Sifrut ha-hisjoriya ha-yisra' eli, 
Warsaw, 1922, 1, 113-40. A critical edition, with English translation, was published by M. 
Salzmann, The chronicle of Ahimaaz, New York, 1924, and another, with extensive annotations, 
by B. Klar, Megillat Ahima‘as, Jerusalem, 1941. References are to the two last-named editions. 
The work was analysed by D. Kaufmann, ‘ Die Chronik des Achimaaz von Oria (850-1054) ’, 
MGWJ, x, NS, rv, 1896, 469-73, 496—509, 529-554. Cf. idem, ‘ Beiträge zur Geschichte Ägyptens 
aus jüdischen Quellen ', ZDMG, r1, 1897, 436-42. 

3 Salzmann’s translation, 88; text, 16. Klar, 38. 

3 Salzmann’s translation, 89; text, 17. Klar, 39. Salzmann’s rendering : ‘He (Paltiel) 
entered his service as his vizier’ introduces an Arabic technical term not present in the Hebrew 
text. 

4 Text and translation, with discussion, in A. Marx, ' Studies in Gaonic history and literature ’, 
in JQR, NS, т, 1910-11, 79-82. On the Sefer hasidim, ascribed to Judah b. Samuel of Regensburg 
(c. 1200), see M. Waxman, À hisiory of Jewish literature. Second ed., 1, New York, 1938, 360-4. 
The text is given by B. Klar, 59-81 ; в brief excerpt is cited in B. Dinur [Düneburg], Toledot 
Yisra’el, V, Yisra’el ba-gola, revised edition, 1, Tel Aviv, n.d. (preface dated 1958), 86-7. 

5 Latin Uria, Greek ópía, Hebrew “үл, Arabio Wari (с 213). On variant Hebrew forms see 


Klar, 160. 
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community had been established there since early times. Oria was raided by 
& Muslim expedition from North Africa, under the command of Abü Ja‘far 
Ahmad b. ‘Ubayd in July 925,7 and its Jewish community, along with the rest 
of the population, suffered heavy losses.? Both Ahima‘as and the author of the 
narrative in the Sefer hastdim seem, as Klar points out, to have this raid in mind. 
À difficulty arises from the fact that Ahima'as names al-Mu'izz, who was not 
born until 931, as leader of the expedition. This has led some scholars to assume 
а later date for the raid on Oria, the most probable being 962, when Fatimid 
armies were active in southern Italy. There is, however, no evidence that 
al-Mu'izz (who had been Caliph since 953) was personally involved, or ever set 
foot in Italy—nor is there any specific mention of a second raid on Oria until 
976-7.° 

Ahima‘as’s naming of al-Mu‘izz as the leader of the raid may be dismissed as 
an obvious piece of myth-making, linking the capture of Paltiel with the Muslim 
ruler who later became his patron. The story of Paltiel’s subsequent career, 
however, seems to rest on firmer historical ground. According to Ahima‘as, 
Paltiel was an astrologer, according to the Sefer hastdim a physician—two 
professions that could easily be combined. The Sefer hastdim introduces a figure 
missing in Ahima‘as—that of the court physician Jacob, his first employer and 
protector. Marx identifies Jacob with Ishaq al-Isra’ili, called Abū Ya‘qüb, the 
famous physician who died in the mid-tenth century.? Dinur identifies him 
with the physician Ya‘qüb b. Ishaq, named in a Geniza document of 1038. 
Both versions agree that Paltiel rose to high office, rendered great services to the 
Jewish community, in which Ahima‘as makes him a leader, and was followed by 
a son, called Samuel according to Ahima‘as and Jacob according to the Sefer 
hasidim. 

Clearly, some exaggeration must be expected from a medieval chronicler 
describing the great deeds of his illustrious kinsman a century earlier. Scholars 
have, however, in general agreed that the name Paltiel masks the identity of 
& real historical figure whose career, if not as glorious as that described by 
Ahima‘ag, was nevertheless of importance. Since a personage of such importance 


* J enc., 8.v. ' Oria '. 

* The raid on Oria is briefly described by Ibn ‘Idhäri, under the year 318/925 (Histoire... 
al- Bayan al-mughrib. Nouvelle éd., ed. О. S. Colin and Ё. Lévi-Provençal, 1, Leiden, 1948, 190 ; 
M. Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig, 1857, 367; Italian translation, п, Turin and Rome, 
1881, 27-8), and is mentioned in Christian sources. Cf. M. Amari, Storia dei musulmani in Sicilia, 
revised edition, 11, Catania, 1935, 201-4. 

* On Jewish casualties see Klar, 168. Among those captured was the physician Shabbetay 
Donnolo (913-82), whose account is cited by Klar, 59. See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, v, 
Leipzig, 1871, 316-18; and J enc., 8.v. ‘ Donnolo '. 

* Klar, 168; J. Mann, Tezts and studies, 1, Cincinnati, 1981, 14; Amari, Storia, 11, 370-1 ; 
Kaufmann, ‘ Die Chronik’, 529 ff. Cf. U. Cassuto, ‘Una lettera ebraica...°, Giornale della Soc. 
As. It., xxix, 1918-20, 103-4, arguing that Paltiel was in fact captured in the raid of 925, and 
that the mention of al-Mu‘izz is due to an error of the chronicler. 

10 Marx, ‘ Studies’, 83. 

11 Dinur, 109, п. 39. On this document see below, 181. 
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would be mentioned in the Arabic sources,!* and since the name Paltiel does 
not occur in them at all, it was deduced that the person whom Ahima‘as called 
Paltiel was known to the Arabic historians by some other name. 

By what name? There have been various suggestions, none of them con- 
vincing. De Goeje,! followed by A. Marx,1 identified Paltiel with Jawhar, the 
Fatimid general; Fischel, taking up a suggestion made and rejected by D. 
Kaufmann,!5 considers, very hesitantly, a possible identification with Ya‘qüb 
ibn Killis, the Fatimid minister, and concludes that ‘no final and definite 
opinion, however, can yet be expressed ’.1® Ya'qüb ibn Killis, however, was 
a convert from Judaism to Islam, and a man of known Baghdadi origin ; 
Jawhar, though of European origin, is nowhere in the Arabic sources credited 
with Jewish origins. Neither would thus tally with Ahima‘as’s account of 
Paltiel’s origins and career, and the question of Paltiel’s true identity has 
remained open.!? 

On the basis of materials assembled by the distinguished Tunisian scholar 
Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhäb, in a recently published book, the question can 
now at last be settled. Paltiel was Мова b. El'üzàr,? physician to al-Mu‘izz, 
who accompanied him from North Africa to Egypt, and is the subject of notices 
in the two chief Arabic works of medical biography.” Не was the author of 
various books, 21 and the father of several sons who followed him in his profession. 

Маза b. El‘ézar’s high rank is attested by Maqrizi, who mentions him among 
the leading men around al-Mu‘izz at the time of the conquest of Egypt.?? As a 
physician, he is more likely to have practised astrology than either the general 
Jawhar or the minister Ibn Killis—and the Sefer hasidim actually makes Paltiel 


12 Ав Ahima‘ag himself remarks : ‘ his eminence and power . . . are recorded in the chronicles 
of the kingdom of Nof and Anamim’. Salzmann’s translation, 95; text, 20; Klar, 45. Nof and 
Anamim are names of Egypt (cf. Genesis x, 13; Isaiah xix, 18; Ezekiel xxx, 13, 16; 1 Chronicles 
i, 11). 

13 M. J. de Goeje, ‘ Djauhar = Paltiél’, in ZDMG, іп, 1896, 75-80. 

14 A, Marr, ‘ Studies’, 78-85. 

15 D. Kaufmann, ‘ Die Chronik ', 536. 

16 W. J. Fischel, Jews in the economic and political life of mediaeval Islam, London, 1937, 
64-8. 
17 The whole question has been re-examined by D. Neustadt [Ayalon], ‘ ‘Inyene negidut 
be-Migrayyim ...’, Zion, ту, 1939, 135-43, and more briefly, by Klar, 169-70, and by Н. Z. 
[J. W.] Hirschberg, T'oledot ha-Yehudim be-Afriga ha-gefonit, 1, Jerusalem, 1965, 73-4, 152 F., 
346, and 368. See also J enc., s.v. ' Paltiel’. 

18 Hasan Нової ‘Abd al-Wahh&b, Waragat ‘an al-hadara al-‘arabiyya bi-Ifrigiya, Tunis, 1965, 
301-4. 

19 Variously written Al-‘azar, Al-‘azär and Al-‘ayzär in the Arabio texts. The Hebrew may 
be either Elazar or Eliezer. 

зо [bn al-Qifti, Ta'rikh al-hukamd’, ed. J. Lippert, Leipzig, 1908, 320; Ibn Abi Ugaybi'a, 
Табада al-afibba’, тт, Cairo, 1882, 86. The latter includes some account of later members of his 
family. See also L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médicine arabe, 1, Paris, 1876, 408-4 ; М. Steinschneider, 
Die arabische Literatur der Juden, Frankfurt, 1902, 96-7; and S. Poznański, ‘ Die jüdischen 
Artikel in Ibn al-Qifti's Gelehrtenlexikon ', МОЈ, хїлк, NS, x1x, 1906, 48-9. 

31 They include a pharmacopoeia, works on the cough, on the true nature of science, and on 
antidotes. 

эз Magrizi, Itti'àz al-bunafa’, ed. Bunz, Leipzig, 1909, 95 ; ed. Shayyal, Cairo, 1948, 196. 
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a physician. Ав an attested and unconverted Jew, he is more likely than either 
of them to figure as hero in Ahima‘as’s narrative. 

: All this would suffice to make him a better guess, as the original of Paltiel, 
than any other that has been suggested. But a further piece of evidence, cited by 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhab, puts the question beyond the realm of guesswork. The 
passage in question comes from the autobiography of Ja‘far al-Hajib, a Fatimid 
dignitary,?? written towards the end of the tenth century, and describes how an 
officer called Abū Ahmad Ja‘far ibn ‘Ubayd was sent by the first Fatimid 
Caliph, al-Mahdi, on an expedition against the Byzantine possessions,?{ ‘ and he 
conquered a large town called Oria, and took great booty there, and Misa, the 
physician of al-Mansür, al-Mu'izz, and al-‘Aziz, was among the captives taken 
at Oria". This is of course the raid mentioned by Ibn ‘Idhari and other sources 
as having taken place in 925. 

There are other references to Müs& in Arabic sources. The PEE occurs in 
a letter written by the Caliph al-Muʻizz to his confidant Jawdhar, commiserating 
with him on his sickness. ‘ We have a theriac made by Misa’, says the Caliph 
* for just the kind of trouble you have. We tried it and saw wonderful results.’ 
The Caliph had not wished to urge Jawdhar to use this medicine, before knowing 
the exact nature of his sickness. The physician Müsä had, however, confirmed 
that this was the right medicine for Jawdhar's complaint, and the letter goes on 
to give details on how to take 16.25 

This incident occurred while the Caliph and his physician were e stilli in North 
Africa. A second incident, related by a Christian source, dates from after the 
conquest of Egypt. According to this story, Mūsā was a Jewish friend of the 
vizier Ya'qüb b. Killis, and through his influence received rich gifts from the 
Caliph and obtained great wealth. He was jealous of the favour shown by the 
Caliph to the Coptic patriarch Abraham, and on one occasion was abused by a 
bishop called Severus, in the course of a religious disputation at which the 
Caliph, the vizier, and the patriarch were present.?9 There seems little reason to 
doubt that the Misa of both stories is one and the same person—the physician 
Маза b. El'azar. If Мова was in fact а protégé of Ya'qüb b. Killis, it is just 

зз Ed. W. Ivanow, ‘Sirat al-Hajib Ja'far . . .', Bull. Fac. Arts. Univ. of Egypt, ту, 2, 1936, 
107-33; English translation in W. Ivanow, Ismaili tradition concerning the rise of the Fatimids, 
London and Bombay, 1042, 184-223. On the book and its author, see Ivanow, Ismaili tradition, 
10-11. The passage in question occurs in the text at p. 110, in the translation at pp. 189-90. 

** Balad al-Rüm. Ivanow translates ‘ the (former) Byzantine poseossions in Africa, where he 
conquered a large town called Wari’. The insertion of the words ‘former’ and ‘ in Africa”, which 
are not in the original, and the concealment of Oria under its Arabio name, no doubt "helped 
to obscure the signiflcance of this passage. 

25 The letter is preserved in Abi ‘Alt Mansür al-'Azizi, Sirat al-Ustddh Jawdhar, ed. 
Muhammad Kamil Husayn and ‘Umar ‘Abd al-HAdi Sha‘ira, Cairo, n.d. [1954], 108; French 
translation by M. Canard, Vie de P Ustadh Jaudhar, Algiers, 1958, 162-3. ' 

** Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa‘, History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, ed. A. S. Atiya, 
Yassa “Abd al-Masih and O. H. E. Burmester, п, 2, Cairo, 1948, 187-40, text 92-4; L. Leroy, 

* Histoire d'Abraham le syrien . . .’, ROC, xiv, 1909, 382-4, 392-4. Cf. J. Mann, The Jews in 


Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphe, 1, Oxford, 1920, 17-18, where the Misa of the 
story is identified with Müs& b. El'üzAr. 
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possible that the latter may be the Jacob of the story in the Sefer hasidsm, 
though Abi Ya'qüb Ishaq al-Isra’ili, who was court physician to the Caliph 
al-Mahdi and had no son, seems a likelier candidate. What is most probable is 
that in the popular legends that underlie the story the two have become con- 
fused. 

The sources agree that Misa founded a medical dynasty. According to Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a his sons Ishaq (d. 973) and Isma‘il, and a grandson, Ya'qüb b. 
Tshaq, served al-Mu‘izz as physicians during Mtisa’s lifetime. Another son, ‘Awn 
Allah, became a Muslim.*? Magrizi also records that on the death of Ishaq b. 
Müsä he was succeeded as court physician by his brother Isma‘il.*® 

Some additional information about the family is provided by a hujja, an 
Arabic judicial document, witnessed 9 Sha‘bän 429/17 May 1038 and found in 
the Cairo Geniza. The document deals with a complaint addressed by a Muslim 
plaintiff to the chief Qadi, arguing that a certain synagogue which had been 
rebuilt was a new construction and should therefore be demolished. The case 
was answered by the head of the Jewish communities, the court physician Abū 
al-Imrän [sic] Misa b. Ya‘qüb b. Ishäq, who argued, with witnesses, that the 
building was an old one, a wagf property, adjoining the houses of Müsä himself, 
of his father Ya‘qüb, and of his grandfather Ishaq. Judgement was given for the 
defence.*® 

The Misa of the document is clearly the great-grandson of Misa b. El‘äzär, 
and the holder of what had apparently become a hereditary. office as court 
physician. As а concomitant of this position of eminence he was also head of 
the Jewish community, though at what stage this office was acquired by his 
' family remains uncertain. A further search of the Geniza documents will no 
doubt yield more information about the family. 

That Müsà, the Caliph’s physician, captured at Oria, and Paltiel, the Caliph’s 
astrologer, carried off from Oria, are one and the same is obvious ; that Misa is 
identical with Müsà b. El‘azar, of the Arabic sources, would seem to be equally 
clear. Disregarding the pious exaggerations of Ahima‘as, we are still left with 
a figure important enough to have achieved mention in Arabic historical and 
biographical works as well as in communal myths—the physician of the Caliph, 
and the founder of a dynasty of court physicians and communal leaders that 
lasted for at least four generations. 

BERNARD LEWIS 


37 Tabagat, т, 86. 

38 Jtis'az, ed. Bunz, 97, ed. Shayyal, 199. 

зэ R. Gottheil, ‘ An eleventh-century document concerning a Cairo synagogue’, JQR, xix, 
1907, 487-539. Cf. Mann, History, 1, 88-4, who identifies the family as the descendants of Misa b. 
Elärär. A partial Hebrew translation of the document by L. Kopf was published by B. Dinur 
(op. cit. 95-6). 
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HERBERT BARDWELL HUFFMON : Ámor- 


tte personal names in the Mari 
texts: a structural and lexical study. 
xvi, 304 Baltimore: Johns 


Hopkins Press, [1965]. $7.50. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 


The author here develops his doctoral thesis 
to list and analyse some 900 personal names 
from Old Babylonian Mari. His study neces- 
sitates two basic assumptions: first, that the 
Amorite dialect names oan be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the dominant group of 
Akkadian names and from the lesser-known 
Hurrian onomastica of the same area and 
period. Second, that where one element in а 
name is ‘ Amorite ’ (a designation perhaps to be 
preferred to the narrower ‘ Canaanite’ or the 
more general ‘ West Semitic’) the name as a 
whole is во to be classed. Yet the list (pp. 
19-60) contains many names which may be 
‘mixed’, ie. Amorite with Akkadian or 
Hurrian, a possibility affirmed by Landsberger 
and others though currently denied by Gelb 
(cf. Journal of the American Name Society, 
x, 1962, 45-62). Indeed, the difficulty of 

ifying these names is farther to be seen in 
that of the 303 elementa isolated in the 
glossary (pp. 153-280) more than & third are 
admitted to be unexplained or uncertain. 
Moreover of 64 names ending in Ca-an, for 
which no obvious West Semitio etymology is 
offered, 64 may equally well be non-Semitic, 
the final -dn occurring at Alalah, Ras Shamra 
&nd Chagar Bazar in names which are mainly, 
but not exclusively, Hurrian. The suffix could 
represent an appellative marker, a definite 
article (во A. Goetze, Language, xxu, 1946, 
121 f.) or an apocopated adjectival suffix. This 
ending must be clearly distinguished from the 
hypocoristic -ànu(m) and from the theophorous 
element AN, to be read i, 'el or el,(1). 
Investigation is still needed of the many 
names (mostly Hurrian ?) ending in -tan. 

Once granted his basio assumptions ‘and 
modes of classification, Dr. Huffmon has ably 
studied the forms as single verbal elements, 
verbal or nominal sentences, genitive com- 
pounds, three-element groups, hypovoristica, 
one word (unaugmented or augmented), and 
animal names. He has managed to isolate 
several West Semitic words hitherto only 
known from Biblical Hebrew. This book is a 
distinct step forward from its only comparable 
predecessor, T. Bauer’s Die Ostkanaander 
(1926), and should stimulate work on a corpus 
of personal names from all sites in ancient 
Syria, for many additional references can now 


be made both to Mari and to other sites. In 
scope and method such a work should build 
upon Dr. Huffmon’s foundation and emulate 
Gelb, Purves, and MacRae, Nuzi personal 
names (1948). This book also shows that the 
time is ripe for a fresh study of both the 
Semitic and non-Semitic names of the Old 
Testament. 
D. J. WISHMAN 


RosERT Моб. Apams: Land behind 
Baghdad : a history of settlement on the 
Diyala plains. xvi, 187 pp., front., 
18 maps, 13 figs. Chicago and 
London : University of Chicago Press, 
1965. $8.50, 63s. 


In 1957-8 Professor Adams, now Director 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, surveyed ancient agricultural settle- 
ments and irrigation works throughout the 
area from the Jebel Hamrin to the Tigris north 
of Kit. As his work was associated with a 
modern programme of agricultural develop- 
ment, the author is able to reconstruct the 
human occupation of the area from the founda- 
tion of walled towns (c. 4000 в.о.) to recent 
times. In exemplary fashion he combines the 
results of several disciplines, using archaeo- 
logical and aerial surveys for mapping, 
ethnography for population estimates, a 
carefully prepared ceramico index for the 
chronology, together with geology, meteoro- 
logy, patterns of agricultural subsistence, and 
soil surveys from which the courses of ancient 
waterways are inferred and plotted from the 
distribution of coarse-textured sediments. 
The result is & unique synthesis to show the 
rise and fall, yet general continuity, of the 
occupation and agronomy throughout the 
millennia. As would be expected, there is 
increased prosperity in times of stable central 
government (notably the Early Dynastic, 
Parthian and Sassanian periods) when material 
resources and man-power were freed to main- 
tain and extend the irrigation system. Bince 
the area includes а royal highway between the 
Tigris and the highlands of Iran and always lay 
close to geographical and political frontiers, it 
was frequently a battle-ground and suffered 
long phases of economic decline when it re- 
verted to the control of nomads. 

It may be asked whether this marginal part 
of the Mesopotamian alluvium covering 8,000 
sq. km. may not have been subject to unusual 
influences. Its proximity to Eshnunna, 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Baghdad oould 
explain the increase of occupation coincident 
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with the rising fortunes of these capital oities. 
The historical survey concentrates on natural 
rather than political and economic history. 
The importance of this book lies in the close 
integration of the major sources studied, for 
‘Geography without History seemeth а 
carkasse without motion, во History without 
Geography wandreth a Vagrant without 
certaine habitation’ (John Smith, General 
historie of Virginia, 1624, quoted in preface). 
The permanent influence of this report will 
rest in the detailed register of 867 sites, the 
survey of the contemporary setting, and the 
resultant maps and tables. 

The attempt to estimate population figures 
both for the larger cities (covering 10-13 
hectares at 200 persons per hectare) and for the 
whole region suffers from lack of documentary 
evidence save for the long chapter devoted to 
the agricultural expansion in А.р. 226-637. 
Detailed examination of the economic texta 
from the region (e.g. from Tell Harmal and 
Tell al-Diba‘i for the Old Babylonian period) ; 
the Middle Babylonian kudurru-inscriptions 
(J. A. Brinkman, Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient v1, 3, 1963, 233 ff.) ; 
the precise population figures given for the 
northern city of Kalhu in 879 в.о. (Irag хтү, 1, 
1962, 28, see now M. E. L. Mallowan, Nimrud 
and its remains, 1, 1966, 70-3) are indications of 
the historical detail and comparisons which 
might well have been added. The current 
surveys under Professor Adams's own direction 
are refining his use of the evidence from 
ceramics, nevertheless the method of topo- 
graphical archaeology employed and explained 
(and used by the Choresm expedition in Soviet 
Central Asia and by Willey in his study of the 
prehistoric settlements in north coastal Peru) 
is a notable advance in Near Eastern 
archaeology. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Stssmann MUNTNER (tr.) : Maimonides : 
Regimen sanitatis, oder Diätetik für 
die Seele und den Kórper mit Anhang 
der Medizinischen Responsen und 
Ethik des Maimonides. 208 pp., 
4 plates. Basel and New York: 
S. Karger, 1966. Sw. fr. 39. 
Maimonides the physician is known far less 

than Maimonides the halakhist and philo- 

sopher. This is due to the circumstance that 
his contribution to the literature of Halakhah 
and of philosophy far outshone his contribution 
to the science of medicine. There is no self- 
respecting historian of philosophy not ac- 
quainted with Maimonides’ philosophical 
magnum opus ‘The guide of the perplexed’ ; 
the merest tiro in the field of talmudic studies 
is familiar with his commentary on the 
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Mishnah, his ‘Book of precepts’, and his 
‘Digest’ of rabbinic law. It is not so with his 
medical work. Many students of his works are, 
of course, aware of his fame asa physician. Yet 
any real familiarity with the nature and the 
scope of his medical contributions—not only on 
the part of the laity but also of students of the 
history of medicine—is restricted to the happy 
few. To these happy few belongs Professor 
Süssmann Muntner, M.D., the author of the 
book under notice, which follows his series of 
previous publications in this fleld. These 
include the Hebrew version of Maimonides' 
Regimen sanitatis (Jerusalem, 1957). 

This work, like all the medical works of 
Maimonides, was composed in Arabie and—in 
contrast to his above-mentioned halakhic and 
philosophical works in Arabie written in 
Hebrew characters—was also transmitted to 
posterity in copies written in Arabic characters. 
It is true that, as stated by Joshua Blau! on 
the authority of S. M. Stern, ‘ autographs of 
Maimonides dealing with medicine which 
appeared later in Arabio script are written in 
Hebrew characters’; probably because the 
Jewish sage was more fluent in these. Yet 
there is little doubt that he saw to it himself 
that copies of his medical works were made in 
Arabio script во as to make them accessible to 
his Gentile readers not conversant with 
Hebrew script. The Regimen sanitatis was 
primarily written for such a reader, having 
been expressly composed for his sovereign, the 
Sultan Nur al-Din ‘Ali al-Afdal, the eldest son 
of the famous Saladin. Entitled in Arabic Fi 
tadbir al-sihhah and misnamed in several 
manuscripts under various appellations, it 
was early translated into Hebrew and Latin, 
and also several times into German; among 
others by D. Winternitz, the defects of whose 
translation and their severe criticism by 
Steinschneider are greatly emphasized by the 
present tranalator (p. 18). 

More than 40 years ago Dr. H. Kroner 
published в new German translation and also 
the Arabic original of this work in the medical 
periodical Janus *, Professor Muntner none the 
less feels that eine gute kritische und medizinisch 
richtige Ausgabe in einer modernen europäischen 
Sprache ist bisher nicht verdffentlicht worden 
(p. 19). Whilst it would not be easy to give & 
convincing reason for the superiority of Pro- 
fessor Muntner’s translation to Dr. Kroner’s, 
it is clear that both have been in the main 
antiquated by the publication of an English 
version of this work translated from the 
Arabic and edited by Ariel Bar-Sela, Hebbel E. 

1 The emergence and linguistic background of 
Judaeo-Arabic (Scripta Judaica, v), Oxford 
University Press, 1965, p. 41, n. 6 

з xxvi-xxix (Leiden) 1923-5, 101 f., 
286 ff.; 61 f., 143 f., 199 f., 455 ff; 284 f. 
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Hoff, and Elias Faris in ‘Moses Maimonides’ 
two treatises on the regimen of health ' ? with a 
learned introduction, detailed bibliography, 
and copious notes that discuss also the 
Hebrew and Latin versions. 

The second major section in the book under 
notice, named by the author ‘ Maimonides 
Responsen auf medizinische Fragen über die 
Ursachen der Unfälle ’, is Maimonides’ Magalah 
fs bayän Ба“ al-a‘rag wa al-jawab ‘апла. This 
was composed a few years before Maimonides’ 
death; likewise for the Sultan al-Afdal who 
had continued his unsuitable mode of life, 
notwithstanding Maimonides' previous treatise 
especially written for him, and who suffered 
from fite of melancholic dejeotion. It is in 
essence a discussion by Maimonides of the 
medical report the Sultan had reoeived from 
his other physicians regarding the causes of his 
fits and their treatment. The Arabio original 
of this work with & German translation under 
the title Der medizinische Schwanengesang des 
Maimonides, & commentary in German, and 
fragments of a Hebrew translation, were 
published by the indefatigable Dr. Kroner in 
the above-mentioned periodical Janus‘; this 
was destined to be his own medizinischer 
Sohwanengesang. This treatise was frequently 
confused with the Ft tadbir al-sibhah ; with the 
most recent example of such confusion in 
Martin Levey's review of Professor Muntner's 
previously mentioned publication of the 
Hebrew translation of Maimonides' medical 
works. It has likewise been published in 
English as the second section in the above- 
mentioned ‘Moses Maimonides’ two treatises 
on the regimen of health’, where the above- 
mentioned Arabic title—rendered into English 
with the forbiddingly ponderous ‘ A treatise in 
elucidation of some accidents and the response 
to it’—is abandoned as an incorrect and 
misleading title added by в copyist. The 
English tranalation of both these major parts of 
Professor Muntner’s work which appeared 


* Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, LIV, 4, 1904. 

* xxxii, 1928, 12 ff. 

5 Journal of the History of Medicine (Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.), xvi, 1962, 
208-10. In the same breath Dr. Levey mis- 
names Dr. Kroner as Kramer. 

* The editors state that the Hebrew МВ 
Paris 1191 bears a title correctly identifying 
this work as T'eshuvot ‘al she'elot peratiyot which 
corresponds rather with ‘ answera to particular 
questions ’ than ‘...medical...’. Actually, 
the Hebrew MS Berlin 836, as seen in the 
facsimile reproduction in this book, bears 
the much clearer title Teshuvot ‘al she'elot 
perafiyot refu’iyot. As for Professor Muntner’s 
German rendering of the title of this treatise, it 
will readily be seen to be a combination of the 
Hebrew with the Arabic title. 
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(unbeknown to him, it seems) two years before 
his German translation, will be far better 
appreciated by scholars in the English- 
speaking world ; and, as it would seom, also by 
German readers acquainted with English. 

Some parts, however, of Professor Muntmer’s 
book have not been superseded : 

1. His excerpts in German from Maimonides’ 
Hilkhoth de‘oth™ which is of considerable 
importance, notwithstanding its halakhic 
setting, for the correct evaluation of the 
psychosomatic theories in Maimonides’ medi- 
cal works ; 

2. His introductions to the above-mentioned 
medical works by Maimonides and his biblio- 
graphical details concerning them ; 

3. His essays on obiter dicta on medical 
matters in Maimonides’ halakhic works. 

The latter is somewhat marred by the praise 
in superlatives lavished on Maimonides who 
certainly does not stand in need of panegyrics 
of this kind. Swayed by his excessive real to 
praise the great master, Professor Muntner 
attributes to him utterances ho never made. 
Let one example suffice. Professor Muntner 
states (p. 42): ‘In seinem Kommentar zu 
Gittin 67, tritt er der Meinung mancher 
Weisen entgegen, die glaubten, dass bei der 
Epilepsie ein Dämon die Ursache sei. Er führt 
die Krankheit auf einen Überdruck im 3. und 
4. Gehirnventrikel zurück. Fol. 67 is part of 
the Tractate Giffin in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Maimonides’ commentary on which is not 
extant. The reference must, therefore, be to hia 
commentary оп the Mishnah, Gittin vii, 1, 
where there is no mention at all of the notion 
that epilepsy is due to possession by a demon, 
nor of any specific number of the ventricles of 
the brain. The passage concerned ® reads as 
follows : 


Тол колок үз HNN йәр oae rp 
ут yn 797 Jo opy5x VIDN NATON 
DIZON YNNN TD 

* Qurdi&qos * is an illness arising from the 


* The second treatise in the first book 
Sefer ha madda‘, the ‘ Book of knowledge ', in 
Maimonides’ ‘ Code’. 

8 І quote from MS Sassoon 73 which has tho 
reputation of being an au ph. Fol. 302 
in it corresponds with fol. 150 in the facsimile 
reproduction, II (Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 
1961). The British Museum MSS Or. 2392 and 
4842 and the printed ed. by Hirsch Goldberg 
(Berlin, 1902) offer the same text, apart from 
the accustomed variations in the spelling. 
Nor is any departure therefrom warranted by 
the Hebrew version in the printed edd. 

* This vocalization, based on the vowel signs 
in MS Sassoon 73, comes very olose to the 
vowels in the Greek original of this word. 
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plethora of the ventricles of the brain whereby 
the mind is rendered unsound, and it is one of 
the kinds of epilepsy ’. 

Sundry facsimile reproductions ornament the 
book. Some of these, like the three-fold repro- 
duction of Maimonides’ autogram excerpted 
from Maimonides’ non-medical writings, are 
but pretty irrelevancies. On the other hand, 
the reproductions of the first pages in the ed. pr. 
of the Latin translation of the Regimen 
sanitatis (Florence, 1477), in MS Paris 1120 of 
its Hebrew translation, in MS Paris 1211 of 
the Arabic original of the Magülah fs bayan 
ba‘¢ al-a‘räd, and in MS Berlin 836 of the 
Hebrew version of it—really add to the 
attractiveness of this slim volume. 


E. WIESENBERG 


WILHELM HOENERBAOH (ed. and tr.): 
Spanisch-tslamische | Urkunden aus 
der Zeit der Nagriden und Moriscos. 
(Bonner  Orientalistische Studien, 
Neue Serie, Bd. 15.) xlv, 397 pp., 
103 plates. [Bonn]: Selbstverlag des 
Orientalischen Seminars der Univer- 
sitát Bonn, 1965. DM 44. 


It is difficult to decide whether the greater 
value of Dr. Hoenerbach's study lies in its 
contribution to diplomatie, or to the sooial 
history of minority groups in the Iberian 
peninsula. А good case could be made for 
either. For one of the most heterogeneous 
collections of archival material ever assembled 
in one place the author has provided a rich and 
fascinating commentary, in which' are treated 
problems of history, sociology, and linguistics. 
Much is however vitiated, or at least obscured, 
by the arrangement of the material: the 
collection of 60 documents is divided into two 
parts, the first containing 14 examples of 
marriage contracte and formularies drawn from 
chancery practioe in Muslim Spain as well as 
from that of later Morisco communities. The 
second part, which might easily have been 
subdivided, includes both private and state 
papers from the Granadine and Morisco 
periods, together with & group (nos. 43-80) 
of papeles sueltos, whose relation to chancery 
praotice is barely discernible. The author's 
decision not to employ a linguistic principle in 
his arrangement has resulted in the haphazard 
appearance together of documents in literary 
Arabic, dialectal Arabio, and Aljamía. Con- 
sequently a good deal of cross-reference has 
been necessary in the commentary, the useful- 
ness of which is weakened by & number of 
annoying misprints. Much of this could have 
been avoided by providing an index, and 
perhaps even a glossary of dialectal and 
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technical terms. All in all, it is a very difficult 
book to use. 

This much said, I ought to add at once that 
it is & very important book. In attempting to 
throw some light into the murky corners of that 
favourite structure of orientalist studies, the 
legacy of Islam, the author has selected the 
parallel and reciprocal development of the 
Muslim kaiib and the Christian escribano, with 
the concomitant problem of calques in the 
formulario end  ghurüj/wathá ig literature. 
Now, the archives and libraries of the Iberian 
peninsula are an obvious choice in a study of 
this sort, and a great deal of work has already 
been done along these lines (reviewed by the 
author in his preface, pp. xv-xx). It might on 
the other hand be argued that this very 
material is almost too obvious & choice: the 
high degree of symbiosis, among individuals 
as well as between communities, known to have 
obtained in late medieval Spain makes it more 
tempting than ever to see evidence of concrete 
borrowing in matters which are more safely 
ascribed to parallel developments. In his 
introduction the author displays in this respect 
admirable caution (p. xxviii, but is less 
restrained in his commentary, e.g., p. 29, n. 3, 
where he describes the essential taak of Islamic 
diplomatic to be the investigation of chancery 
terminology rather than of juridical content. I 
should agree that hitherto emphasis in com- 
parative studies has been placed altogether too 
much on the latter, and that real evidence of 
borrowing and adaptation between the two 
communities in, say, the fields of commercial 
and international law, will be found in a study 
of chancery practice rather than in the 
writings of jurists. But there, too, is a danger 
of overlooking the obvious: similar, even 
identical, phraseology may indicate nothing 
more than phenomenological parallels or, at 
most, derivation from the same set of juridical 
principles and chancery prescriptions, hardly 
surprising in the field of Mediterranean history. 

Before turning to the texts and commentary 
I should like to mention three general pointe : 
first, despite the author’s confidence in 
bilingual documents (pp. xxviii, xxxi) it is 
important to remember that these are rarely 
if at all the products of collation by juriste, but 
tather, ad hoc efforts by scribes to facilitate 
communication. Calques are as likely to be the 
result of indifference or idleness (or ignorance) 
as of the exact correspondence of juridical 
concepts, Further, there is the problem of 
which language has served as Vorlage, one 
which can be solved only by very careful 
stylistic analysis taking into consideration not 
only the literary (‘ classical?) language but also 
the spoken language of the scribe(s) involved 
(in this respect the author’s use of Galmés de 
Fuentes, p. 144, n. 1 and passim, is especially 
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instructive). These reservations apply not only 
to bilingual documenta in which one or both 
lenguages are vernacular, but also to those in 
"which one or both are literary or chancery 
languages (e.g. Cusa, Diplomi greci ed arabi, 
83-4). 

Second, the very close relationship between 
the Arabic adab al-katib and the development 
of rhetorio cannot be over-emphasized. While 
the author has not overlooked this aspect of 
the Arabic tradition (pp. xxiv ff.) it is worth 
recalling that a similar relationship did not 
develop in European chanceries until the 
fifteenth century, and then in Italy before 
Spain. This is especially important in the use 
as comparative material of the Raikānat al- 
kuttäb of the Granadine chancellor Ibn al- 
Khatib (pp. 79-115). Striving for the perfect 
phrase and the balanced period was the 
consequence of a concern for grammatical and 
rhetorical niceties rather than for juridical 
accuracy, and is to be found throughout the 
work even of the much more banal and hum- 
drum Qalqashandi (e.g. xm, 349). 

Third, and related to the role of rhetoric, is 
the question of stylistic exercises practised by 
chancery scribes (pp. xxxiii, 67-8). Here, 
again, Ibn al-Khatib is instructive (e.g. the 
letter to the Prophet reproduced by Qal- 
qashandi, vr, 469 ff.). 
these exercises can be historically misleading is 
illustrated by an alleged correspondence 
between Clement V and a Mamluk sultan 
(Wattembaoh, in AOL, rx, 1884, 297). In short, 
arguments based on terminological analogies 
are fraught with difficulties, even in the 
Tberian peninsula where Muslims engaged 
Christian scribes and Christians Muslim ones 
for their paper-work. 

Without aiming at completeness, I should 
like to mention the following points of detail 
with regard to Dr. Hoenerbaoh’s texts and 
commentary : 

р. 30, n. 4: in Muslim chancery practice the 
common terms for arenga/preamble are 
mugaddima and fattha (or iftitäh), though the 
use of khujba is not restricted to marriage 
contracts (Qalqaghandi, xm, 332); nor does 
the use of muqaddima necessarily imply a 
document of state as contrasted with a private 
one (pp. 97, 99, 344, n. 1). 

p. 30, n. 1: the reference to Qalgashandi, 
XIV, 29 is arbitrary. Hadha is only one way to 
introduce the dispositio, and is also used to 
introduce an arenga (Qalqashandi, xm, 824, 
320, 342 ff., and xiv, 31 if). Again, the 
distinction in practice between state and 
private papers is not a real one, and I should be 
reluctant to draw any conclusions from the 
similar use of a demonstrative pronoun in 
Latin. 

p. 31, continuation of n. 1: use of the 


The extent to which ' 
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perfect tense in Arabic contracte, treaties, etc. 
has no temporal significance (Wright, Arab. 
gramm., п, 2) and does not contrast with the 
uso of other tenses in Latin. 

p. 97,n.1: the tahdid terminology described 
here belongs to the vocabulary of the Muslim 
wagf-deed (cf. L. A. Mayer, Buildings of 
Qüäytbäy, London, 1938, passim). 

p. 88, n. 1: I concur entirely with the 
author’s description of Muslim scholiasts 
seeking precise juridical meanings for formulae 
long since fallen into desuetude (and of. p. 
xxxii), but doubt whether these were the same 
people employed to draw up contracts. 
Despite the lip-servioe paid in chancery 
manuals to juridical precepts, one detects on 
the part of the scribes & general indifference to 
these (e.g. Qalqaghandi, x11, 323). 

p. 49, n. 1: here is an example (Arabio text, 
р. 8, ll. 1-8) of the kind of explanation in which 
the scholiasts (to whom the writer of this 
formulary belongs) delighted, i.e. the distinc- 
tion between sadäq and kitab, but of which it is 
most unlikely any use was made in chancery 
practice. я 

pp. 111-13, n. 1: it is for commentary of 
this sort that the lack of index and glossary 
makes itself most sorely felt. These notes are a 
valuable contribution to sooial history, ав are 
others scattered throughout the book: also on 
clothing (pp. 130, 158, 226, 288-9, 245); on 
crafts, trades, and building materials (pp. 
170, 201-2, 212, 332-3); on slavery (pp. 
300-1); on popular medicine and superstition 
(pp. 360, 370, 372, 374, 376, 381-2); on 
popular history апа folk-lore (pp. 383-4, 
392-3, 396—7). For а few of the items on 
p. 112 I might suggest : (8) ‘ammariya is used 
in Moroccan Arabic for litter or sedan-chair ; 
(12) sharraba has in Moroccan the meaning 
given by Dory : fringe or tassel; (17) sharbiya 
is in Moroccan & woman's over-garment, i.e. 
manto de mujer, and may be phonetically 
related to zerbiya ‘carpet’ or ‘covering’, 
rather than to Dozy’s jerbiya. 

p. 126, n. 1: alta’rikh in the text (see plate 
Ix) may reflect an initial impulse of the scribe 
to use analytic annexion rather than the 
classical tdäfa. ‘Traces of colloquial usage 
appear passim in these texts, and have not 
always been noted by the author, e.g., use of 
aidan to refer to a following phrase (pp. 252 ff.); 
li-kulli wāhidin (read so!) for whioh the 
author’s comment (p. 265, n. 2) that it shows 
the influence of Spanish (a cada uno) is not 
very helpful; scriptio plena in тйўш (р. 305, 
1. 3, and 308, n. 1); scriptio defectiva in sid 
(р. 327, 1. 3 from bottom), etc., etc. 

pp. 188-43: what the author has neglected 
to do for dialeotal Arabic he has done very 
thoroughly for Aljamía, based on the works of 
Eguilaz Yanguas and Menéndez Pidal. This is 
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а useful service since 25 of the texts here are 
wholly or partly in Aljamía (of. also, pp. 144-8, 
164-7, 357, 364—1, 387, 389). 

p. 187, n. 4: the ‘ superfluous ' min (p. 185, 
1. 7 of Arabio text) is а further reflection of tho 
colloquial impulse, cf. p. 180, n. 2. 

p. 202, n. 1: terminological analogies 
between в Muslim and а Christian testament 
are hardly surprising, but in no case may be 
inferred correspondence of juridical content 
and consequently historical influence. The 
essence of the Christian testament, designation 
of heirs, is very much restricted in the Muslim 
law of inheritance. 

р. 292, ll. 8-9 of Arabic text: just how 
fascinating these formularies can be for the 
atudy of stylistic exercises is illustrated by the 
marginal insertion (see plate их): ‘And 
(God who) only weakened Virtue and created 
Crosses and Polytheiam !’ A further contribu- 
tion to the social history of the Moriscos ? 
Ausserliche Anpassung, indeed (cf. p. 300, 
n. 1)! 

р. 317, note: in the formulary for а mort- 
gage bond (and of. p. 274, for a contract of sale) 
the author has found sufficient evidence of 
terminological analogy between Spanish and 
Arabic to be convinced that one form did 
service for both Christian end Muslim com- 
munities. But what does this mean? Were 
both derived from a single Vorlage ? Or is ones 
translation of the other, and if so, which is 
which? Is radd wa-i'fà' wa-ingaf al-wadi'a 
really the equivalent of restituyr tornar y 
librar; or maksüba wa-ghair maksüba of 
avidos у por aver? The author has demon- 
strated once (pp. 58-4, n. 3) that the introduc- 
tion into the marriage contraot of conditions 
concerning monogamy was not в consequence 
of Spanish Christian influence but was derived 
from Oriental Muslim practice. For matters of 
pledge and sale, where these cannot be shown 
to diverge from the presoriptions of Muslim 
and/or Christian law, an answer to the question 
ofreciprocal influence must remain conjectural. 
Where, on the other hand, there is olear 
evidence of innovation in one or the other of 
the two traditions (as in the conditions 
governing monogamy mentioned above, or as 
in the olauses regulating exterritoriality and 
consular jurisdiction in the medieval com- 
mercial treaties) a search for precedents could 
possibly be more fruitful. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Зовні Y. LaBrB:  Handelsgeschichte 
Ägyptens im Spätmittelalter (1171- 
1517). (Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Beihefte, 
Nr. 46.) xi, 586 pp. Wiesbaden: 
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Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1965. 
DM 64. 


Dr. Labib's book is & splendid achievement. 
Not the least of its merits is to have presented a 
picture of the medieval Mediterranean world 
which draws upon all of the source material 
hitherto available. This picture is especially 
vivid in his fifth chapter: ‘Die Organisation 
und Kontrolle des &gyptischen Handels’ (pp. 
163-233). But the author has accomplished 
even more: in dividing his attention between 
the Mediterranean and the Asian trade of its 
merchants, he succeeds in demonstrating the 
role of Egypt as а centre of world-wide 
commerce durihg the long period in which it 
was the nodal point of international trade 
routes. The book reflects in its organization 
considerable thought and а sound sense of 
historical priorities. The first three chapters 
provide в concis but graphic history of 
Levantine commerce before the Crusades, 
during them, and after their defeat and 
expulsion by the Mamluk sultans, respectively. 
Ch. iv is а desoription of trade routes and 
commercial traffic; oh. v of commercial life 
in Egypt; ch. viis a discussion of the Egyptian 
system of taxation; ch. vii of banking and 
ourrenoy ; and ch. viii of markets and mer- 
chandise. The last two chapters treat of the 
decline of Egyptian commerce in the fifteenth 
century, and of the repercuasion of the 
Portuguese penetration of the Indian Ocean. 
In his conclusion the author retraces the major 
trends of his story, of which he offers several 
Bound and interesting evaluations. 

Apart from some minor but rather tiresome 
editorial trivia (such as incomplete, inaccurate, 
&nd inconsistent designation of sources and 
references) there is one point in the author's 
synthesis which I find difficult to accept or, 
at best, puzzling. At the bottom of p. 486 is the 
following statement : ‘ Die islamische Religion 
bestimmte sowohl die Handelspolitik des 
Landes und die Ziele der Grosskaufmannschaft 
als auch das Steuerwesen und die Recht- 
sprechung’. Now, this is the sort of remark 
one has grown accustomed to hearing in 
discussions of things Islamio, and there is 
undoubtedly in many contexts a good deal of 
truth in it. But in matters of international 
commerce and diplomatio relations it is a point 
of view in urgent need of revision and one which 
has in many instanoes already been superseded. 
Indeed, appearing as it does here, between the 
&uthor's recapitulation of the bases of 
Egyptian commerce with the Italian merchant- 
republics (p. 485 : consuls, free trade, abolition 
of the sultan’s right of pre-emption and of the 
lez naufragio, recognition of Europeans’ 
testamentary rights, etc.) and a further 
disoussion of discrepancies between theory and 
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practice (pp. 486-9: customs duties actually 
paid by Muslim as well as European merchants, 
payment of interest on credit transactions, 
production and sale of wine and pork, amount 
of legal profit, etc.), the observation seems 
especially out of place and strikes the reader 
as a kind of lip-service to an ideal which, like 
the shari'a iteelf, had been long since abandoned 
in practice. 

There is, however, & point to be made in this 
connexion: in his emphasis upon the ‘ Gross- 
keufmannschaft’ the author (if I have under- 
stood him) wishes to draw attention to the 
predominantly Muslim character (but surely 
as a cultural rather than a religious pheno- 
menon, and there is a difference, even in 
Islam) of the Egyptian merchant class during 
the period under discussion (1171-1517). The 

reference here is, of course, to the Kärimi 
merchants, about whom a great deal of 
valuable information is given (e.g. pp. 60 #., 
and 112-17, especially). This situation 
contrasts with the heterodox nature of the 
merchant community in pre-Ayyübid Egypt, 
particularly under the Fatimids. But with 
regard to the latter, it seems to me that the 
author has made rather more of the role of the 
Rädäniya than is so far justified by the 
sources (pp. 3, 21, 60). 1% is, incidentally, 
rather surprising (and discouraging), in the 
light of the enormous amount of material 
employed in this study, that the author has not 
come forward with any new explanations of 
either Radaniya or Karimi. 

Along these same etymological lines I could 
have wished for a more detailed examination 
of the terminology contained in the commercial 
treaties. For example, custom-house is given 
(p. 202, and passim) as the equivalent of 
diwün alkhums, and the reason for this is 
apparently its derivation from the tax, 
nominally so-called (p. 240). But what of the 
diwān al-qabbán, which appears so often in the 
treaties (see references in Documents from 
Islamic chanceries, р. 74, n. 9) ; and the diwàán 
al-dhakhira (BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, p. 211, 
n. 7), which the author appears not to have 
understood in QAitb&y's letter to the Venetian 
Doge in 1473 (p. 369). Again, the terms for 
monopoly, public and private (p. 192: jarh 
and himäya), include a number of interesting 
locutions not mentioned here (refs. Docs. lal. 
chanc., р. 76, n. 12; BSOAS, xxvm, 3, 1965, 
p. 514, n. 76). As in most specialized studies 
there are lexical problems involved in the 
interpretation of texts of & particular kind, in 
this instance commercial records, and the 
delimitation of a technical vocabulary is one 
of the first requisites. 

These matters are, however, only tangential 
to the author’s purpose, which is to trace the 
evolution of Egyptian commercial policy. This 
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policy was throughout the Middle Ages, both 
prior to and subsequent to the period treated 
here, one of protectionism. The single constant 
factor was the role of the state, or rather, of 
the ruler in commercial life. To him belonged 
the sources of supply, and he remained the 
principal consumer. Dr. Labib has rightly 
emphasized the structure of the Ayyübid and 
Mamluk ‘feudal’ state (pp. 409 ff.), the 
predominance of the military class, the wide- 
spread dependence upon tax-farming, the 
failure of the trade guilds to achieve indepen- 
dent political status, etc., etc. To students of 
Egyptian history none of this can be surprising. 
What does merit some wonder is that Egypt 
can have profited from ite regulation of 
Mediterranean and Oriental commerce for so 
long. The answer is not merely a question of 
geography: Egypt was not a priori astride 
the most economical trade routes in the 
medieval world, but rather, it was the Fatimids 
who, asserting themselves against the hege- 
mony of the Mesopotamian caliphate, could 
reap the benefits of the latter's disintegration 
in the tenth century. This was as much & 
matter of astute policy as of historical fortune. 
In like manner, Portuguese doubling of the 
Cape did not spell an immediate end to 
Egyptian prosperity. It was the failure of 
imagination in both Cairo and Venice (which at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century was still 
in control of the Mediterranean carrying-trade) 
which allowed matters to get out of control, 
and final arbitration of them to fall to the 
Ottoman Turks. In this respect something like 
a psychoanalysis of the Egyptian Mamluk 
ruling class is not out of order, for which tho 
interested student can stil] turn most profitably 
to the last chapter of Professor Ayalon’s 
Gunpowder and firearms in the Mamluk 
kingdom. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


J. J. HouzzN (ed.): Qads 'l-qudat Abu 
’LHassan [sic] ia al-Jabbar, t 415 
а.н./1024 4.D.: Kitab al-majmü fi 
"Emulit bi taklif. Tom. І. (Re- 
cherches publiées sous la direction de 
Institut. de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth, Tom. xxv.) 12, 449, 
[13] pp . Beyrouth : Imprimerie Catho- 
Шш T1965]. L.L. 20. 


Scholars are thrilled when new manuscripts 
&re discovered, especially if these throw light 
on some aspect of their subject which has 
hitherto been obscure. Unfortunately, the 
present reviewer cannot fully share in the 
excitement felt by some students of Lalam 
because of discoveries of Mu'tazilite manu- 
scripts, and notably of the mughni of the QAdi 
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‘Abd al-Jabbär. The Mu'tazilites attracted 
much sympathetio interest among European 
Islamists in the nineteenth century, largely 
because these found in Mu‘tazilite doctrine & 
strand of Islamic thought which in their 
opinion was not too far removed from. their 
own liberal humanism. It is now realized that 
the similarity of Mu‘tazilism to liberal ideas 
was exaggerated; yet the interest in it was 
justified since the great Mu'‘tazilites—Abu 
*|-Hudhayl and his contemporaries and 
immediate successors, down to al-Jubb&’i and 
Abū Hashim—were influential in bringing 
Greek ideas into Islamic theology. This 
justification for studying Mu'tazilism, however, 
only applies up to the time of al-Jubba’, 
though Abū Hashim had some slight influence 
on certain Ash‘arites and may be included. 
After the time of these men Mu'tazilism made 
little contribution to the central stream of 
Islamic thought. Ash‘arite writers indeed 
mention Mu'tazilite views, but it is nearly 
always the views of the great Mu‘tazilites, and 
not those of the epigoni. An apparent excep- 
tion to this is the discussion between ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar and Abū Ish&q al-Isfar&'ini (d. 1027) 
reported by al-Subki (T'ab., x1, 114) ; but the 
almost complete absence of references to 
‘Abd al-Jabbàr and later Mu‘tazilites in the 
works of the leading Ash'arites shows that 
these were not provoked or stimulated by suoh 
a discussion. The development of Ash'arite 
theology in the eleventh and twelfth oenturies 
was due to quite other factors. 

The succession of fabagái in Ibn al-Murtada’s 
account of the Mu'tazilites suggests a theo- 
logical school moving steadily forward, but 
this suggestion is misleading. The truly 
creative period of Mu'tazilite thought was at 
the end of the eighth century and in the flrst 
half of the ninth century ; and at this time the 
Mu'tazilites were also important politically. 
A deoline began with the change of government 
policy under al-Mutawakkil, but the movement 
continued to have some vigour until the early 
tenth century. The conversion of al-Ash‘ari 
(about 912) symbolizes & change of direction 
in the intellectual life of Sunnite Islam. The 
growing-point of this life is now far removed 
from the interests of the Mu'tazilites. On the 
other hand, the conversion of the Qàdi 
‘Abd al-Jabbär from Ash'arite to Mu'tazilite 
views (perhaps about 960 or 970) seems to be of 
minor significance ; it was perhaps motivated 
by some need to make а protest or to gain 
notoriety by adopting an intellectual pose. 
We hear of two slightly later scholars who took 
to introducing themselves as ‘so-and-so the 
Mu'tazilite’ (Abū Yisuf al-Qazwini in al- 
Subki, ш, 230, and al-Zamakhshari in Ibn 
Khallikàn). 

No attempt has yet beon made to write the 
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history of the Mu'tazilites after Abi Häshim, 
and materials are meagre. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
collected what information he could in a 
jabagai, and this has been preserved in the 
later work of this type by Ibn al-Murtadä. 
The impression is given that for long the 
Mu‘tazilites consisted of scattered individuals 
who cannot be said to have formed a school. 
The one important development was the 
adoption of Mu'tazilite theology by the 
Zaydite sect in the Yemen, who in this way 
strengthened their position as a ‘peculiar 
people’. This point also, however, requires 
further study. 

The work under review is the first of four 
volumes of al-Majmu' fi '-mulig bi 'Ltaklif. 
This first volume was previously known to 
European scholars (of. GAL. Suppl., т, 343) but 
it was only recently that & complete manu- 
script was discovered in the Yemen. The 
present edition is based on the four manuscripts 
available for the first volume. The subjects 
coveréd may be indicated by the titles: 
tawhid (including the proof of the existence of 
God), sifat, "adl, af'al, iräda, Qur'àn, makhlüq, 
tawallud. These subjects are comparable to 
those discussed by the Ash‘arites of the same 
period, but the selection has a Mu'tazilite 
flavour. The general treatment may be 
characterized as the sort of thing one would 
expect from а man who had adopted an 
intellectus] pose. He gives а clear defensive 
statement of traditional Mu'tazilite views, 
engages in discussion of some minor points 
within the Mu'tazilite school, but on the whole 
is remote from the main currente of thought 
&bout the year 1000 as represented by al- 
Bäailläni. Such at least is the first impression, 
though more careful study may modify it. 
The difficulty here may be illustrated by the 
fact that ‘Abd al-Jabbär disousses (p. 442 f.) 
whether the name Qadariyya should be 
applied to his own school or their opponents 
(presumably Ash‘arites). There is a comparable 
discussion іп al-Baqillani’s  Tamhid (ed. 
McCarthy, p. 322 f.), but the formulations in 
the two discussions are not very like one 
another, and it must be remembered that 
the question was discussed at least as early as 
al-Ash‘ari’s Jbäna, while a Radd ‘ala '1 
Qadariyya is ascribed in Ibn Khallikan to ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Ubayd (d. c. 761). 

The work of editing appears to have been 
well done on the whole, especially since dia- 
critical points are often laoking in the MSS. 
Too many printing errors have been noticed, 
however, and these usually take the form not of 
meaningless combinations of letters but of 
actual words which only reflection shows to be 
wrong. The most serious instance noticed is on 
p. 443 where ‘Muhammad ibn al-Hanifa’ 
twice (text and note) appears for ‘ Muhammad 
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ibn al-Hanafiyya'. The note on this point 
seems to accept the statement of Ibn al- 
Murtad& unoritically. Another slight error of 
judgement occurs in a note on p. 26 where in 
explaining the name ‘Ibn Zakariy&' the 
obvious suggestion of the physician al-Razi ів 
placed second and greater prominence given to 
a most unlikely suggestion of a B&tinite 


sectarian Ibn Abi Zakarty& mentioned in а]-, 


Baghdadi’s Farq (about whom there is more 
information in Halkin’s translation). Again, 
one is surprised to find ‘ Hassan’ instead of 
‘ Hasan ’ on the title-page, while the date 1024 
ie wrong, since al-Subki says ‘ Abd al-Jabbar 
died in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 415, which began on 
4 January 1025. These are minor matters, 
however. What is most needed is a list of 
textual corrections which could be added to 
the next volume. 
W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


А. J. ARBERRY (ed.) : Arabic poetry : a 
primer for students. viii, 175 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1965. 
308. 


This book will be most useful for students 
who have mastered the elements of Arabio 
grammar and are about to begin serious text 
reading. For these it will provide а good 
introduction to Arabic poetry, giving them in а 
short time а broad conspectus of the poetic 
literature from the pre-Islamic to the beginning 
of the modern period. Such в broad view is 
often difficult for students to get from the 
detailed readings which they normally do as 
part of their syllabus, and it will help to put 
these readings into perspective. 

The introduction is particularly valuable in 
its discussion of certain of the technical aspects 
of Arabio poetry. Many of the points discussed 
here are further illustrated in the notes on the 
poems which draw attention to examples of the 
various poetic figures in context. This will 
help the student to learn what elements 
constitute for the Arab reader or listener a 
heightening of language, and will make him 
less dependent on not always precise aesthetic 
judgements. 

The book ends with biographical notes on 
the authors. These could usefully have been 
fuller, but they do include all the essential 
bibliographical references to standard sources 
which a careful student will wish to consult. 

No two people will ever agree on what are the 
best poems of a poet or of a particular century. 
It does, however, seem э pity to me that 
Professor Arberry should have given so much 
space to the poete of the early modern period 
which, with one or two honourable exceptions, 


is not particularly distinguished for the quality 
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of its verse. Thus Shidyàq is given many 
valuable pages for an encomium of Queen 
Victoria, while Abū Nuwās is allowed only five 
lines. Tt is agreed, however, that it is essential 
to study this rather mediocre period for в 
proper understanding of modern poetry. 

The translations themselves are plain and 
straightforward, an aid to the understending of 
the Arabic rather than an attempt to render 
the poetic quality of a piece, though this is not 
to say that opportunity is lost to convey this 
quality so far as the English style adopted 
allows. This seems to me an excellent criterion. 
in a primer and will help a student more than 
would freer, more poetic translations. 

There are & few points where the translation 
could be clarified. Thus in l. 4 of the first poem 
wa-mà дайа . . . is rendered ‘Not few (are 
they)...'. Since the previous line makes the 
point that noble men are few, this translation 
might confuse & beginner, and perhaps some 
such version as * Not insignificant (are they)...’ 
is to be preferred. 

More commentary on the poems would. also 
be welcome, in future editions of this book, 
especially for some of the older poems in which 
the Arab culture represented is completely 
unfamiliar to newcomers to the field. 

Besides being of great use to studente in 
their first studies of Arabic poetry, this book 
should also provide teachers, in the course of 
their leotures on Arebio literature, with good 
illustrative examples from almost every period, 
a task for which the other anthologies are by 
no means во well suited. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Еле KEDOURIE : Afghani and ‘Abduh : 
an essay on religious unbelief and 
political activism in modern Islam. ix, 
97 pp. London: Frank Cass and Co. 
Ltd., 1966. 30s. 

MunammMap ‘ABDUH: The theology of 
unity. Translated from the Arabic 
by Ishag Musa‘ad and Kenneth Cragg. 
164 pp. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1966. 258. 


Professor Kedourie’s short but very impor- 
tant book ів a reassessment of the roles of 
Jam&l al-Din al-Afghäni and Muhammad 
‘Abduh in modern Islamio politics and 
religious development. It follows up lines of 
inquiry recently suggested by the work of 
Dr. Nikki В. Keddie in ‘ Religion and irreligion 
in early Iranian nationalism’ (Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 1v, 1962, 265-95) 
and Miss Sylvia G. Haim in her troduction to 
Arab nationalism : an anthology (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1962), and draws on, amongat 
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other materials, a recently published collection 
of documents belonging to Afghani, viz. Iraj 
Afshar and Asghar Mahdavi, Documents 
inédits concernant Seyyed Jamal al-Din Afghant 
(Tehran, 1963). Parts of the work have 
appeared in the journals Orient and Middle 
Eastern Studies. 

The generally accepted presentation of the 
careers and work of Afghani and ‘Abduh has 
been formed. by the fall and detailed study of 
C. C. Adams, Islam and modernism in Egypt 
(London, 1933). Later appraisals of the 
significance of the two men, by Sir Hamilton 
Gibb in Modern trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947), 
by Albert Hourani in Arabic thought in the 
liberal age, 1798-1939 (London, 1962), and by 
Ishaq Musa‘ad and Kenneth Cragg in their 
introduction to ‘Abduh’s Risälat al-iawhid, do 
not differ radically from the view put forward 
by Adams. It is outlined succinctly by Sir 
Hamilton Gibb: 


* Jamal ad-Din strove with all his energies to 
dam and, if possible, to sweep back the en- 
croaching tide [of European infiltration] by 
means of the organized power of the existing 
Muslim governments. He brought inspira- 
tion and a popular program to the Pan- 
Islamic movement by restating the bases 
of the Islamic community in terms of 
nationalism. But though Pan-Islamism was, 
on the political side, aimed against European 
penetration, it had an internal reforming 
aspect also. Jamäl ad-Din attacked with 
the same vigor the abuses which he saw 
within Islam and the evils of the Muslim 
governments. ... The effect of [‘Abduh’s] 
teaching was to separate the religious iesues 
from the political conflict, so that (even 
though they might continue to be associated) 
they were no longer interdependent and each 
was set free to develop along its own 


appropriate lines’ (Modern trends tn Islam, . 


27-9). 

Against this received view of Afghäni and 
‘Abduh, based on their writings and on ‘ the 
work of disciples, or else of academic writers 
and publicists eager to discover trends and 
precursors ’ (p. 3), Professor Kedourie sets 
a reconstruction of their careers as political 
activists. He comments on 

‘the difficulty of piecing their history 

together, since they were not important 

enough for a continuous, systematic record 
of their activities to be kept and preserved ; 
rather do we have to depend on scattered, 
fragmentary references in the writings of con- 
temporaries, or in the official archives . . .; 
and finally we must depend on posthumous 
compilations and biographies, and therefore 
on what the writers of such works thought 
interesting and advisable to preserve ’ (p. 8). 
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Professor Kedourie traces in detail the 
activities of Afghäni in the underworld of 
Egyptian politics during the reigns of Ism&'ll 
and Tawfiq. His narrative is one of complex, 
opportunist, and self-defeating conspiracy, 
culminating in Afghänl’s expulsion from Egypt 
in August 1879. ‘Abduh appears as a far 
slighter figure. At first he was a devoted 
follower of Afghani and, like Afghani, в client 
and adherent of Riy&d Pasha. After the 
banishment of Afghani, ‘Abduh profited from 
this connexion, but he survived the military 
coup of September 1881, which displaced. 
Riyad, and installed his rival, Sharif Pasha, as 
prime minister, in alliance with the "Urabist 
army officers. This new association led 
ultimately to his trial and exile in 1882, after 
the overthrow of ‘Urabi and the restoration of 
khedivial authority by the British. His later 
rise in the official legal hierarchy is shown to 
have been due to Baring’s personal favour. His 
appointment as mufti in 1899 was the direct 
consequence of a clash between the Occupation 
authorities and two leading “Шат@; in 
Professor Kedourie’s words, it ‘added one 
more link to the long chain by which the 
Muslim Institution was shackled into utter 
subservience to the Ruling Institution’ 
(pp. 38-9). | 

Professor Kedourie's study, by ite emphasis 
on, and documentation of, the conspiratorial 
and aotivist aspect of the careers of Afgh&ni 
and 'Abduh, will necessarily stimulate a new 
evaluation of the two men. At the same time, 
his presentation raises a problem of interpreta- 
tion. Не rightly shows the defects of the 
hitherto accepted view, in so far as it suggests 
that they were liberals and moderniste in the 
nineteenth-century European image. But for 
this he tends to substitute another European 
image—that of revolutionary conspirators and 
political activists. Is this really adequate ? 
Historians are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the danger of applying the terminology and 
categories derived from a Western environment 
to the institutions and culture of traditional 
Islamic societies. The same danger is present 
(and in an even more insidious form) when one 
is investigating Islamic societies that are under- 
going the impact of the West. Because these 
societies have Western features, because their 
spokesmen use Western terms, and themselves 
emphasize the breach with traditional society, 
there is an inducement to penetrate no further, 
and to ignore the profound, permanent, and 
formative influence of the Islamic past. But 
to see the work of Afghan! as essentially 
derivative from European models is at least 
one-sided. To take two examples: Afghani 
was not only ' the very type of revolutionary 
conspirator and activist so well known in 
Europe in modern times” (to quote, as does 
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Professor Kedourie, Miss Haim's description), 
but also the heir to a long tradition of sub- 
version within Islam, going back to the 
Tsma'ili da‘is, and beyond them to the propaga- 
tors of the ‘Abbäsid revolution. There were 
certainly differences, not least in the mechanics 
of subversion, and an investigation of these 
would be profitable, but one need not go out- 
side the tradition to find precedents for 
Afghani’s two levels of teaching, open and 
esoterio, his equivocal attitude towards the 
Islamic faith, and his political mesianism. 
Similarly, the language of extravagant devo- 
tion which ‘Abduh employed in writing to 
Afghani is not really surprising in a man who 
had been profoundly affected by Süfism, and 
who, at any rate at the outset, cast his 
relationship with Afghan! into the traditional 
pattern of murid and shaykh. 

Professor Kedourie’s book is described in its 
sub-title as an essay on religious unbelief and 
political activism in modern Islam. He chal- 
lenges the accepted view that Afghini and 
‘Abduh were primarily and sincerely concerned 
with the reform of Islam. This, he suggests, is а 
posthumous evaluation of their work. He 
documents in some detail the mistrust with 
which contemporaries regarded their teaching, 
and describes Afghani’s circle of ‘ intellectual 
malcontents and religious rebels’ (p. 18) and 
his activities in Freemasonry. The drift of 
the argument is that, since neither Afghani nor 
‘Abduh was regarded by contemporary 
Muslims as orthodox, they cannot be taken 
seriously as Islamic reformers. Yet he admits 
(on p. 64) that ‘ Rashid Rida, orthodox as he 
was, [acclaims] Afghani and ‘Abduh as Islamic 
heroes regardless of their doctrines’. This, he 
believes, is because ‘Islam . . . holds political 
power to be a religious value, and Muslims are 
loth to question the orthodoxy of those 
holding power, still less of those who claim to be 
defending Islam against hereditary enemies 
and to be providing weapons for its defence '. 
He concludes that ‘ we may not be surprised by 
the remarkable dearth in modern Islam of 
that systematic, determined and informed 
criticism of secularist claims and assumptions 
which Catholic and Jewish divines opposed to 
the attacks of the “ Enlightened ”. The con- 
trary has rather happened in Islam where the 
“Enlightened ° modernists have been wel- 
comed into the citadel of orthodoxy and hailed 
as its most resourceful defenders ' (p. 65). 

These comments by Professor Kedourie 
should, I think, lead on to further questions. 
First, one may ask, ‘ Why indeed should the 
Islamio reaction to the enlightenment—or 
modernism—or secularism—be the same as 
that of Catholicism or Judaism?’ The 
confrontation of a traditional and в secularist 
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munity some of the same consequences as in 
the West—and for this reason phrases such as 
“Islamic modernism’ are not wholly meaning- 
less—but the confrontations arose in very 
different ciroumstances. Whereas in the West 
the emergence of a secularist world-view was a 
slow and indigenous development, в passage in 
a debate begun in the Middle Ages and still 
continuing, the Islamic community received 
this new world-view as a closed system from 
outside, and one associated moreover with 
Western political and economio domination. 
The Islamic attitude towards it was inevitably 
ambivalent. On the one hand it was something 
alien, irreducible to the categories of Islamio 
thought: on the other hand, it demanded 
assimilation, and at least historical validation 
within the Islamic tradition. Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s Risälat al-tawhid is inter alia an essay 
towards resolving this dilemma. 

Secondly, one may ask whether Professor 
Kedourie’s comment that ‘Islam holds 
political power to be a religious value’ really 
goes deep enough. In the last analysis, one 
may suggest, religious value is not ascribed to 
political power as such, but to concern for the 
Islamic community, the Umma, in which alone 
God’s will for men can be fully manifested. 
This concern for the community has produced 
divergent attitudes to political power, ranging 
from the frequent obsequiousness of the 
‘ulama’ before military rulers, to the Sudanese 
Mahdi’s assertion that all the authorities of the 
Islamic world were in unbelief. The value 
attaching to political power is thus basically 
contingent upon the underlying concern. 

Thirdly, one may query whether Professor 
Kedourie is not making too rigid and clear-cut 
a distinction between orthodoxy and un- 
orthodoxy. Theologians themselves in their 
more uncompromising moods are apt to assume 
the unchanging permanence of the faith once 
delivered to the fathers, but historians and 
political scientists are not bound to accept their 
premises. Moreover, in principle, Islamic 
theology recognizes the possibility of changes 
in the corpus of belief and practice through the 
operation of tjma‘, and it is surely true to 
say that (largely through the work of Rashid 
Rid& himself) tjma‘ has modified Muslim 
attitudes towards Afghani, ‘Abduh, and their 
teachings. If the developing consensus of 
Muslim opinion is now that Afghani and 
‘Abduh are acceptable as Muslims, and that 
their teaching is permissible, this is really the 
end of the matter. 

From another angle, one may query whether 
the very concept of orthodoxy is not in itself 
a Western (or at least a Christian) concept, 
of doubtful applicability to Islam. Western 
views on Islam have inevitably been affected 


world-view has produced in the Islamic com- «by Christian terminology and preconceptions, 
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and in the history of the Christian Church, 
concern for doctrine has had the same kind of 
fundamental position that concern for the 
Umma has had in Islam. Whatever political, 
social, or economic factors have fostered 
Christian schiams, their rationale has almost 
invariably been expressed in doctrinal terms. 
By contrast, the great schisms in Islam have 
found expression in divergent opinions about 
the membership and headship of the Umma. 
It is perhaps significant that, while Shia, 
Tamé‘ilis, and Ibädis are yet found, the 
Mu'tazila, to whom doctrine was of central 
importance, failed to survive. 

The paradox that Afghini and ‘Abduh, in 
spite of their unconventional beliefs and 
associates, are to-day seen as Islamio heroes is 
thus perhaps more apparent than real. They 
were deeply and passionately concerned with 
the maintenance of the Muslim community, 
with its distinctive, independent, and self- 
assertive qualities. This led them into plots 
against existing governments, both Muslim and 
alien: it also led them (and more particularly 
‘Abduh) into writing and teaching to prepare 
the way for an emergent consensus of opinion, 
which would enable the Umma to escape from 
intellectual, as, well as political, dependence 
upon the West. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh’s best-known contribu- 
tion in this field was Risd&lai al-tawhid, a French 
translation of which was published by B. Michel 
and Moustapha Abdel Razik, Rissalat al 
tawhid: exposé de la religion musulmane 
(Paris, 1925). We now have &n English version 
in The theology of unity. Professor Kedourie 
refers in passing in his book (p. 2), to 'Abduh's 
© superficial theology ’, and the translators of 
the Risdla make a similar oriticism at greater 
length in the introduction (pp. 13 ff). The 
Risala is indeed a light-weight work: but it is 
not intended as a summa theologica. It is 
rather a work of pastoral theology, designed 
to commend the faith to those who have grown 
up in the dslamio community, but have become 
conscious that new developments of knowledge 
and a new world-view have undermined the 
Islamic tradition, and exposed their religion 
to sceptical attacks of a kind unknown since 
the early Middle Ages. It is essentially a tract 
for the times. 

The Risala is nevertheless not wholly super- 
ficial, although its profundity does not lie in ite 
acquired atock of Western ideas, or its synthesis 
of these with the Islamio tradition. The 
translators comment on *Abduh's eclecticism 
in his reaction to European thought (p. 11) ; he 
was, they say, 'far too readily satisfled with 
arbitrary “reconciliations > that leave the 
“essential issue either in ambiguity or pure 
assertion’ (p. 13); they indicate his relianoe 
upon dubious analogies as arguments (pp. 
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13-14), and point out that ‘he is very ready 
to assume a congruity between what he 
follows rationally and what he holds 
religiously’ (p. 15). One may add that the 
Risäla seeks to persuade by rhetoric, rather 
than to convince by logio, and that it is 
pervaded by an a priori didacticism. 

The subtlety of the Risala lies in another, 
and much more traditionally Islamic, direction. 
The theme stated in ite title, al-tawhid, the 
assertion of unity, forms the central point of 
reference for the whole of ‘Abduh’s thought. 
In essence the book is concerned with unity on 
at least three levels; not merely in the god- 
head, which is the first implication of the title, 
but also in the Islamic community, and in the 
soul of Muhammad ‘Abduh himself. His 
assertion of the unity of God is not an inert and 
forma] dogma, since from it flows his definition 
of shirk as ‘ the belief of those who exalt other 
than God to Divine authority and who presume 
to dispense with the means that He has given, 
... or the paths and precepts He has ordained 
whereby happiness might be ours in this world 
and the next ’ (р. 64). Although the inference is 
not explicitly drawn, this definition of shirk is 
the theological justification of his denunciation 
of taglid, since taglid is represented as an auto- 
nomous system of authority, dominating 
theology to the exclusion of reason, the use of 
which is divinely sanctioned in the Qur’än 
(рр. 126—7). 

Secondly, the corollary of the divine unity in 
heaven is the unity of the Islamio community 
on earth. This ‘Abduh affirms explicitly in a 
passage concluding with the words, ‘... a 
common faith in в single God brings these 
factions into a single unity under one authority 
and one undisputed rule. Therein community 
is shaped in brotherhood and with it the ground 
of men’s well-being’ (pp. 76-7). ‘Abduh’s 
preoccupation with the fostering of this unity 
is shown in several ways. Much of his first 
chapter is devoted to an historical account of 
the development of schisms in Islam : it is, in 
his own words, ‘a summary of the history of 
theology, indicating how it was founded on the 
Qur'ün and how at length partisanship sadly 
distorted its true goal and quality’ (p. 39). 
Elsewhere (p. 61) he asks, ‘ But is it right that 
ventures of thought or restrained diffidence of 
language should be a cause of division and 
rancour among believers and lead in the end 
to the sort of cleavages which now obtain ?' 
Finally, the intellectual half-heartedness on 
which the translators comment, ‘Abduh’s 
reluctance to push his rationalism to extremes, 
his acceptance of the circumscribing authority 
of revelation, is at least partly to be explained 
by his fear of being an occasion of new schism 
in the Umma. 


Thirdly, the Risdla is a personal document, 
ux 
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the record of ‘Abduh’s own efforts to integrate 
in в comprehensive system his religious 
convictions and the new insight he had 
acquired from European sources. Clearly he 
did not succeed in effecting the desired 
synthesis: in the words of his translators, 
* There remains . . . in unresolved suspension 
the ultimate issue about the compatibilities of 
faith and reason’ (p. 16). This is perhaps the 
point at whioh his book is both most individual 
and most universal. It expresses the dilemma 
of the ‘theological’ and the ‘rationalist’ 
world-views, and it is here that ‘Abduh most 
clearly reveals himself. 
Р. M. HOLT 


CYRIL Toumanorr : Studtes in Christian 
Caucasian history. 601 pp. + errata 
slip, 3 maps. [Washington, D.C.]: 
Georgetown University Press, [01963] 
[pub. 1965]. 


The ancient history of the Caucasian peoples 
must still be regarded as largely unorganired, 
owing both to the absence of adequate primary 
written sources or archaeological evidence and 
to the paucity of experts who have studied it in 
modern times. Professor Toumanoff's studies 
are therefore very welcome. He has presented 
&n excellent review of knowledge and opinion, 
together with his own interpretation of a large 
number of controversial matters, spiced occa- 
sionally with caustio references to the national- 
igtio tendencies of certain historiens, including 
those who would see Aryan ruling classes all 
over western Asia. His views are specially 
valuable since he is able to write from the point 
of view of a native scholar without being com- 
mitted to a Marxist interpretation. 

The title of the present work is misleading in 
that it does not deal with the Christian period 
in particular, consisting of five separate studies 
and an introduction in which the sources are 
critically assessed. It is an encyclopedic work 
into which the author has compressed facts, 
scholarly opinion, and bibliographical informa- 
tion for almost the entire historical period of 
Armenia, Iberia, Colchis, and Caucasian 
Albania. 

This has perhaps led to в disadvantage in 
that many pages contain more footnote than 
text. The reader is thus continually hopping up 
and down the page so ав not to miss any 
relevant points. Some of the extensive foot- 
notes could well have formed chapters in their 
own right. 

His approach to the subject is unique. In 
the first place he justifiably treats the history of 
Armenia, Georgia, and Albania corporately, a 
concept not previously popular. He is thus able 
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to demonstrate the essential political and social 
unity of the Caucasian area and peoples, and 
deal adequately with the Armeno-Georgian 
frontier provinces. 

Secondly, Professor Toumanoff makes proper 
use of the indigenous historical sources which 
for too long have been relegated to a secondary 
position in favour of Greek and Roman writers, 
even though the latter were naturally biased in 
their views and usually ill-informed in their 
facta with regard to the East. Additionally, 
it is refreshing to find Caucasian names trans- 
cribed directly from the original languages 
instead of being distorted through third parties. 

Despite his free use of native sources, Pro- 
fessor Toumanoff regards Моувбв Khorenatsi 
as an eighth-century author and not as one of 
the fifth. We are told that Khorenatsi recorded 
genuine ancient traditions, while at the same 
time he ‘formulated ’, for example, the Jewish 
origin of the Bagratouni princely family. One 
feels that modem commentators have attri- 
buted в cunning and deceit to these ancient 
writers which the latter could hardly have 
conceived. Certainly arguments are put 
forward as to why Khorenatsi’s ‘ History of 
the Armenians ' could not have been written in 
the fifth century, but the matter is still contro- 
versial. As for the designation of its author as 
'pseudo-Moses', this is irritating since he 
might well have been called Moses whichever 
century he lived in. 

The individual studies are concerned with 
the states and dynasties in the formative 
period, the Orontids, Iberia, the Armeno— 
Georgian marchlands, and the most important, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the social back- 
ground of Caucasia. In the latter, Professor 
Toumanoff stresses the theophanic nature of 
early tribal society, and the dual dynasticist 
and feudal tendencies in this part of the world. 
He notes the basic difference between Armenia 
on the one hand and Iberia, Colchis, and 
Albania on the other, in that the Armenian 
monarchy was in general much weaker vis-à-vis 
the nakhararg (barons/princes). 

Studies in Christian Caucasian history will be 
found to be a source of fascinating information. 
For instance, the catalogue, compiled by the 
author, of the 64 Armenian princely houses 
must form one of the historically most 
interesting list of names in existence, reflecting 
the peoples, tribes, and nations of anoient 
western Asia, e.g.: Khorkhorouni—from 
Khurri, R'shtouni—from the Urartian royal 
name of Rusa, Palouni—from the Pala people 
of the Hittite records, not to mention the exotio 
Mamikonyans with their traditional, but 
apparently unacceptable, claim to Chinese 
descent. р 

We also learn that the Georgian Juansher's 


. mother disapproved of his taking a Bagratouni 
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wife since she was not aware that the Bagra- 
tounis ‘were the descendants of David the 
Prophet’. This, it is demonstrated, could not 
mean that she did not know of their noble 
lineage, but of the privilege they claimed in 
being able to marry otherwise disallowed 
relatives by virtue of their Jewish descent. 

Inevitably, many of Professor Toumanoff’s 
views are controversial, but he is always careful 
to quote other points of view so as to give & 
balanced review of each question. The studies 
gathered together in this book do not form a 
continuous narrative, but they do present 
essential data and comment pertaining to the 
basic sociologica] and political history of the 
Caucasian states as far as it is known to-day. 
As such it must be regarded as necessary 
reading for all students of the development of 
western Asia. 

E. V. GULBEKIAN 


Davi» MaxnsHanL Lane (tr): The 
Balavarians (Barlaam and Josaphat) : 
a tale from the Christian East translated 
from the Old Georgian. (Unesco 
Collection of Representative Works, 
Series of Translations from the Litera- 
tures of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.) 187 pp. 4 plates. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1966. 30s. 


'The Georgian version of this celebrated 
legend is of twofold importance. Here for the 
first time the story receives its Christian 
colouring, and Bodhisattva, i.e. Gautama 
Buddha, undergoes the metamorphosis which 
is to result in his admission, as St. Ioasaph and 
St. Josaphat respectively, into the calendars of 
the Orthodox and Catholic Churches. Here too 
is the prototype of the Greek recension, from 
which the legend found its way, for the most 
part through intermediate Latin versions, into 
all the major languages of Europe. 

In an earlier work, The wisdom of Balahvar, 
Professor Lang provided us with а translation 
of an abridged version of the legend. He has 
now translated a much fuller version discovered 
in manuscript form in Jerusslem and edited as 
recently аз 1957 by Professor Ilia V. Abuladze, 
Direotor of the Institute of Manusoripts of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Georgian SSR, 
who contributes a prefatory essay to Professor 
Lang’s translation. 

Only a Georgian scholar can discuss the 
translation qua translation. The present 
reviewer must confine his comments to the 
subject-matter and the interesting problems 
which it presenta. Professor Lang rightly 
emphasizes the role of the Manichees in the 
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dissemination of the Barlaam and Josaphat 
romance and indeed describes it in one place 
(p. 125, n. 1) as в * Manichaean religious tract”. 
Such views, first propounded by Alfaric and 
cautiously accepted by Pelliot (Notes on Marco 
Polo, п, 751-2), have been amply borne out by 
new evidence unavailable to these scholars. 
In any case, where but in а Manichaean 
milieu would the Christian parable of the 
Sower апа the typically Manichaean story of 
the drunken prince and the corpse have been 
fitted into & basically Buddhist framework ? 

The story of the prince and the dead body, 
signiflcantly omitted from the Balavariani, is 
incorporated in the ПаМ-пата of ‘Attar (tr. 
Rouhani, 356-8), which also includes two other 
fables from the Barlaam and Josaphat legend : 
‘The finch’ (Rouhani, 261-2), corresponding 
to ‘The fowler and the nightingale’ in the 
Balavariani and ‘The bird and its young’, 
corresponding to ‘ The bird and the Prophet’ 
in the Arabic and Hebrew versions.! Perme- 
ated as this poem is with the idea of zuhd or 
asceticism one would expect it, in accordance 
with Goldziher’s theories, to draw upon 
ultimately Buddhist sources; and in fact, 
besides these fables from tbe Barlaam and 
Josaphat legend, there are five anecdotes 
(Rouhani, 100-1, 246-8, 302-3, 373-5, and 430) 
about the early Islamic saint Ibr&him b. 
Adham, whose story, a8 Profeesor Lang says,? 
‘contains traits reminiscent of the legend of 
the Buddha-elect ’. 

Perhaps the most widely travelled of these 
fables is that of ‘ The man in the well’, which 
* puts in а most vivid form the most central 
practical doctrine of both Christian and 
Buddhistio Ethics. The supreme attraction 
of the pleasures of the senses amidst all the 
dangers of life and the perpetual threat of 
death has never been more vividly expressed ? 
(Jacobs, op. cit., р. Іхх). Professor Lang 
(pp. 9-10) quotes it from Tolstoy’s Confession 
and the reviewer first encountered it in the T'rí 
bior-ghaoithe an bháis ‘The three shafts of 
death’ of the Irish writer Geoffrey Keating 
(с. 1570-1646).4 It occurs of course in Burzóe's 
introduction to Ка а wa Dimna! and, 
although Indian in origin, may well have found 
its way into the Barlaam and Josaphat story 
from the Pahlavi original of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s 
work. It is an interesting point that the 
elephant of the earlier versions is retained in 


1 See Joseph Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, 
p. oxvii. 

2 Quoted by Lang, The wisdom of Balahvar, 
30. 

3 op. cit., 31. 

4 Yd. Bergin, p. 21. 

5 See Nóldeke, Burzóes Einleitung zu dem 


Buche Kalila waDimna, Strassburg, 1912, 
25-1. 
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the Balavariani whereas it is replaced by а 
unicorn in the Greek and other European 
versions, the fabulous animal being more 
familiar to medieval Christendom than the real 
one! 

It is to the student of comparative religion 
that Professor Lang’s translation should make 
the greatest appeal. As he himself observes 
(p. 11), it is strange that writers on this 
subject 'should continue to devote entire 
volumes to listing the coincidental resem- 
blances between Buddhism and Christianity... 
without making any reference to Barlaam and 
Josaphat whatever’. And yet what more 
suitable material for their researches than a 
work that brings the two religions together 
through the mediation of third! For if we 
have long since recognized St. Josaphat as 
Gautama Buddha, во we must now see in his 
companion saint Barlaam-Balahvar-Bilauhar 
(on the name see Pelliot, Marco Polo, 1, 81-2) a 
representative of the Manichaean electi. 

The folk-lorist too, and indeed the dis- 
oriminating public in general, wil] welcome this 
pleasantly reading version of the Georgian 
work to which Barlaam and Josaphat owe the 
diffusion of their story through Christendom 
leading to their ultimate sainthood. 


JOHN A. BOYLE 
Boris N. Өнмтгїткоу: Kazakh-English 


dictionary. (Indiana University Pub- 
lications. Uralo and Altaic Series, 


Vol. 28.) [iv], 301 pp. The Hague, 
etc.: Mouton and Co., 1966. 
Guilders 54. 


The publication of this Kazakh-English 
dictionary is a useful addition to the gradually 
expanding material on Turkio languages avail- 
able to those who do not read Russian. It is 
the dedicated work of the late Boris N. 
Shnitnikov who was not a professional scholar 
but had a lifelong interest in the Kazakh 
language and devoted many years to the 
collection of material for a dictionary and 
grammar. For most of the time he worked 
under the supervision and guidance of Professor 
Karl H. Menges of Columbia University. 

Shnitnikov completed the first part (A-M) 
of the dictionary (pp. 18—186) but died before 
he was able to complete the rest. Through the 
efforts of Professor Nicholas Poppe, a friend of 
the deceased, the second half of the dictionary 
was completed by Mr. Raymond J. Hebert, a 
postgraduate student at the University of 
Washington, under Professor Poppe’s super- 
vision, using Shnitnikov’s material. The same 
system as had been'used for the first part of the 
dictionary was used for this latter part for the 
sake of uniformity. 
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The dictionary is & dictionary of the written 
language and the souroes used by Shnitnikov 
were various Kazakh dictionaries, grammars, 
and other written materials. The Kazakh 
entries are in the ourrent Cyrillio orthography. 
Tt is plain that every effort was made to make 
the dictionary as complete ав possible and 
both the root form and several derived forms 
of the word are given to make for quick 
reference e.g. (p. 92) “ЖАН 1) spirit, 
soul ;..., ЖАНСЫЗ lifeless (dead), heartlesa ; 
/fig./ spy. ЖАНСЫЗДАН- to atrophy. 
ЖАНСЫЗДАНЕАН atrophied. ЖАНСЫЗ- 
ДЫҚ lifelessness '. 

Shnitnikov seems to have followed the 
Russian tradition for dictionaries of Turkic 
languages in that the grammatical categories 
of the words are indicated in the main by 
translation, except for the verbs which are 
indicated by a hyphen after the stem e.g. 
(p. 112) “ЖӨН 1) direction; 2) /adj./ 
common, plain, not up to much, ordinary ; 
3) suitable; 4) correct, correctly; 6) pre- 
ferably’. An example of a verb entry is 
ЖАНСЫЗДАН- above. This system cannot 
be considered entirely satisfactory because not 
only is it not always possible to translate e.g. 
в Kazakh adjective by an English adjective 
but Kazakh and English adjectives do not 
fanction identically and therefore cannot be 
equated. Russian lexicographors get over this 
difficulty by providing a brief grammatical 
sketoh of the language concerned in an 
appendix to the dictionary. 

A great deal of work must have gone into 
finding suitable translations. This is always а 
difficult task especially when so fow citations 
are provided. How is one to decide, for 
example, when БЫЛЫҚ has the meaning of 
* confusion ’ eto. and when ‘ red tape ' ? (p. 59). 
And when the translations given are rather 
close in meaning e.g. (p. 85) ‘ ECIP- 1) to be 


angry, irritated; 2) to get drunk’, (p. 93) 
* ЖАРА- 1) to fit; to be becoming; 2) to 
matoh, suit;...’, and (p. 151) ‘ ОЙЛАС- 


1) to think about something together; 2) to 
discuss, consider, exchange opinions ’, it seems 
that only citations can olarify the distinction 
if distinction there is. 

There is no description of consonant alter- 
nances or vowel harmony. This is a pity as 
Kazakh has quite в complex system of 
alternances e.g. the main stem final consonant 
alternances are (in terms of the orthography) 
II/b, K/T, K/Æ and the main suffix consonant 
initial alternances are Т/Д/Л, Т/Д/Н, and 
II/B/M. Given this information and the laws 
of vowel harmony, extra information becomes 
available to the user e.g. that the final suffixes 
in e.g. - ҚЫЗҒАНШАҚТЫҚ envy, jealousy ' 
(p. 272), * КЫЙКАРЛЫК persistence, stub- 
bornness' (p. 273), and ТІЛЕКТЕСТІК 
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sympathy; solidarity; benevolence, kind- 
ness’ (p. 209) are the same morphemio unit. 
The Kazakh-Russian dictionary of Kh. 
Makhmudov and G. Musabayev, Alma-Ata, 
1954, gives these alternances in the various 
paradigms in the brief sketch of the grammar 
&t the end of the dictionary. Such a gram- 
matical sketch enables a person knowing 
another Turkic language to see quickly what 
the differences and similarities are between 
Kazakh and the language with which he is 
familiar and thus enables him to make faller 
use of the dictionary. 

The absence of any exposition of consonant 
alternances means that more information is 
needed under the entry for the word involved. 
This is not done consistently and where it is 
done, no explanation is given e.g. ‘ ҚЫЗЫҚ- 
/Е/- to get interested in, ...? (p. 272). This 
is intended to indicate that (in terms of 
spelling) F is written instead of K when & 
vowel follows but no such indication is given 
for e.g. ‘АЯҚ 1) foot, leg...’ (p. 34) and 
the only link between АЯҚ and АЯҒЫ 
(possessive) is through the translation whereas 
the relationship between К and F could have 
been stated as в regular alternance. Similarly 
no explanation is given for e.g. /-K/ in the 
entry ‘BEK /-K/- 1) to become established, 
fixed ; ..." (р. 51) nor for /B/ in the entry 
“ТҮП /B/ 1) root...’ where it is intended 
to show that the K of BEK does not become 
voiced when followed by a vowel but the IT in 
ТҮП does of. the suffixed forms ‘ BEKIT- 
1) to confirm...’ (p. 51) and * APAIIITBIH 
ТҮБІНДЕ under the tree ' (р. 272). 

The lack of an introduction to explain the 
usage of the dictionary is also felt when trying 
to understand the system of marking gram- 
matical categories. As previously mentioned, 
except for verb stems, this is mainly done 
through translation e.g. ‘АҚСАҚ lame’ 
(p. 35). If for example a Kazakh adjective is 
translated by an English noun or the transla- 
tion could be both noun and adjeotive, the 
category of the Karakh word is indicated 
before the English translation e.g. ' АТТЫЛЫ 
/adj./ horse, riding? (p. 30), ‘ ДЕГБІРЛІ 
` /adj./ patient’. Sometimes a word is trans- 
lated by noun and adjective without an indica- 
tion of what the category of the entry is e.g. 
“АКЫЛСЫЗ madman, lunatic, brainless’ 
(p. 86). Probably the intention is to convey 
that the word can be used both as noun and 
as adjective. An explanation of the system 
used would have been very helpful as it takes 
some time to realize that there is some system 
behind what looks like a sporadic marking of 
adjectives and adverbs. 

There are some inconsistencies in the 
method of entry of the pronouns e.g. the 
regularly inflected forms of BIS ‘we’ and 
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CI8 ‘you’ pl., are given as separate entries, 
also the forms of CEH ‘you’ sg., including 
the irregular dative CAFAH which is rather 
unfortunately described as ‘dative of thou’. 
The inflected forms of MEH ‘1’ are not given 
except for ‘MEHEH see MEH’ (p. 142). It 
would seem more important to give the 
irregular dative of MEH i.e. MAPAH as an 
entry than the regularly inflected forms of 
БІЗ and 018. The inflected forms of the 
pronouns ‘ БҰЛ this’, * СОЛ that, that one’, 
“ОЛ he, she, it, that’ are not always cross- 
referenced to the base form o.g. ‘ BYFAH to 
this (dative of БҰЛ)’ (p. 66), * МҰНЫ this 
(accusative case of БҰЛ)’, * МҰНЫҢ (geni- 
tive case of БҰЛ)’ (р. 148), and * СОҒАН 
dative-directional of ООЛ? (p. 177) are cross- 
referenced but ‘OFAH to him, to it’ (p. 156) 
is not nor is the case given. The only link with 
ОЛ ‘ he” is in the translation. 

Another apparent inconsistency is in the 
inclusion of some comparative forms of adjec- 
tives and adverbs and not of others. It is not 
clear on what basis the choice is made e.g. 


“ҚАЛЫҢ 1) stout, thick, deep...” (р. 256) 
but no ҚАЛЫҢЫРА Қ * gtouter ’, 
“ҚЫЗЫҚТЫ interesting...’ (p. 272) but 


no ҚЫЗЫҚТЫРАҚ ‘ more interesting’ yet 
both * ТЕЗ 3) fast, quickly, soon’ and 
‹ ТЕЗІРЕК quicker /oompar./’ (p. 198) and 
“АКЫРЫН slow, quiet; quietly, gently ' 
and ‘АҚЫРЫНЫРАҚ quieter, slower’ 
(р. 37) are included. TESIPEK is marked 
*/compar./' i.e. comparative form but 
AKBIPBIHBIPA K is not. 

The entries for the interrogative particle are 
inconsistent and somewhat confusing. The 
firat entry under BA (p. 40) is good, giving all 
the alternant forms viz. ‘BA /interrogative 
partiole/; see also BE, ПА, ITE, MA, МЕ’. 
Under BE the entry is ‘БЕ вео BA’. Under 
МА the entry is ‘MA /interrogative particle/ 
see BA’. There is no entry under ME. Under 
ПА the entry is ‘ ПА/ПЕ, MA-ME, BA-BE/ 
/particle indicating a question/’. This is 
misleading as it seems to suggest that MA-ME 
and BA-BE alternate with ПА and ПЕ, 
which is not the case. There is no entry 
under ПЕ. 

With dictionary work it is always possible 
that here and there some slight mistranslation 
or clumsy translation will creep in e.g. the 
first meaning given for ЖӨНСІЗ ‘ objectless ' 
(р. 112), the translation of K I as 
* uncomely ' (p. 130) and the second meaning 
given for KEKTI as ‘one who secretly con- 
templates a revenge ’ (p. 122) but one does not 
expect to find errors of the kind found on 
p. 274 'KBIMBIS АЯК ош fire kumiss’ 
instead of 'kumiss cup’. 

There are some unfortunate misprinte where 
the printing error ohanges the word into & 
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word of different meaning thus making it less 
readily recognizable as a misprint e.g. 
‹ЖАЛАҚОР  caviller,  slandered [ог 
slanderer], calumniator, pettifogger (p. 89); 
‘ ЖЕБЇРДЕ- to cold violently’ for ‘scold 
violently’ (p. 99); ‘KOK АЛА apple-gray 
(color of horses) ' for ‘ dapple-gray ' (p. 133); 
'KAJTA- 1) to dive (something) in’ for 
‘drive’ (p. 251); в ‘brisky horse’ for 
ЖЕЛҚАБАЗ AT (p. 100) sounds almost 
plausible! 

A list of the abbreviations used is given but 
it is unfortunately far from complete e.g. the 
following abbreviations are used in the 
dictionary and are omitted from the list: 
р. 52 /geod./, /imp./, р. 55 /aux./, р. 74 
/theatr./, р. 137 /expr./, р. 142 /post. pos./, 
р. 146 /f./, р. 146 /book./, р. 149 /dipl./, 
p. 155 /v./. Sometimes non-abbreviated forms 
are used where an abbreviated form is avail- 
able e.g. p. 36 /legal/ instead of /leg./, p. 42 
/proverb/ instead of /prov./, p. 75 /naval/ 
instead of /nav./, p. 158 /political/ instead of 
/pol/. On р. 114 a different abbreviation 
from that given in the list is used viz. /abr./ 
instead of /abbr./. On p. 145 an abbreviation 
appears to be used in a different sense from 
that given in the list: * МҮСЭПІР 1) /coll./ 
helpless, incapable”. In the list /coll./ stands 
for ‘collective noun’, here it presumably 
stands for ‘ colloquial '. 

There appears to be some confusion between 
some words spelt with Y and Y e.g. on p. 206 
there ів an entry ‘ТУЗ salt; ...KEHI salt- 
mines; ...CAVEIT salt-cellar, salt shaker; 
-.- KABAH salt works...’ and on p. 211: 
ТҮЗ salt; TAC... rock salt, sodium chlor- 
ide;... ...KEH salt mines; ... KABAH 
salt works...'. On p. 205 “ТУТАМ the 
width for four fingers ', and on p. 213 * TY TAM 
a measure of length, equal to the width of the 
palm (the width of а clenched fist) . . . ". 

It seems that not enough care was devoted 
to the preparation of this work for publication. 
It contains far too many errors and incon- 
sistencies. This is a great pity because in spite 
of ite shortcomings it is a useful piece of work 
and will no doubt find a place on the shelves 
of Turcologists. One cannot help feeling that 
a greater service would have been rendered to 
the late author and to Turcology if the 
publication of this dictionary had been 
delayed until the errors and inconsistencies 
had been removed. 

NATALIA WATERSON 


GERHARD DOERFER : Türkische und mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
unter besonderer — Berücksichtigung 
älterer neupersischer Geschichtsquellen, 
vor allem der Mongolen- und Timuri- 
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denzeit. Bd. 11 : türkische Elemente im 
Neupersischen alif bis tà. (Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Mainz. Verôffentlichungen der 
Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. хіх.) 
viii, 671 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1965. DM 140. 


This second volume of Dr. Doerfer's impor- 
tant work contains the Turkish words from 
alif to tā (in the order of the Arabio alphabet). 
Ав announced in the preface, this volume will 
be followed by a third (jim-kàf) and a fourth 
and last volume (güf-ya), also containing 
addenda to vols. 1-1 and indexes. The first 
entry in the present volume is 410 (the 
numbers are continued from the first volume), 
and the last 1015. However, these figures 
should not be taken at their face value. They 
include not only words of Soghdian origin such 
вв atun, udmag, and tamug, i.e. old loan-words 
in Turkish which subsequently found their way 
into Persian, and which rightly should be 
included in this work, but also well-known 
words like tamiz, umid, and iskanba, merely 
in order to prove that they are not Turkish. 

The division of the extant material into 
Mongolian and Turkish in separate volumes, 
without having any definite and convincing 
oriteria, makes & full discussion of the vast 
material contained in this work impossible 
(vide Poppe's review of the first volume in 
OAJ, x, 1, 1985, 75-9), therefore the reviewer 
intends to await the completion of the work, 
and then, on the basis of material not used or 
not fully used by Doerfer, which includes also 
MSS, to supply additional entries, and many 
Erstbelege to the entries of this work, e.g. words 
such as aladug, оёад, and бИ given in this 
work by quotations from writings of the 
Mongol period, are already attested in pre- 
Mongol Persian poetry. However, I should like 
to examine briefly two entries of this volume. 

óltür ' téte!’ (1r, 112), should be read oltur 
(« oltur- ‘to sit down’). This reading is 
justifled by the context, where there ocours 
also the word nisastan. 

burunduq 'Nasenriemen (п, 290). This 
word in the verse of Pür-i Bah& cited by 
Dr. Doerfer is (y)arindaq ‘leather strap’ (of. 
DLT, ти, 38). Dr. Doerfer’s reading is an 
evident case of ‘ trivilisation ’ to avoid a lectio 
difficilior. Apropos of Pür-i Bahë, it should be 
added here that Nira, quoted several times in 
this work (1, 336; п, 33, 241, 635), is a ghost- 
poet. No Persian biographical source knows 
such a poet. Nira was first mentioned by 
Bahar (Sabk-shinasi, тїт, 105). Now I am con- 


vinced that L is a misreading for eos 
The editor of Türikh-náma-i Herat, in which a 
poem of Pür-i Baha is recorded (p. 845), reads 
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the name of the poet as la,» and adds a 
question mark. 

Ав in the previous volume, there are many 
misreadings and mistranslations, æ list of 
which would go far beyond the scope of this 
review, and would serve no useful purpose at 
this stage. But I think it is necessary to point 
out a misinterpretation, which is very indica- 
tive of the author’s rudimentary knowledge of 
Persian, a language on which the entire work 
is based. The ethnic origin of ‘Alishér Nava’i 
has never been disputed. It is therefore a 
matter of astonishment that Dr. Doerfer 
should write (1, 43) : ‘Dass Nava’l Iranier war, 
geht aus einer Notiz seines Zeitgenossen 
Hasani Rümlü hervor. Es heisst dort RU, 
p. 56, dass Navá'i zu einom tü. Herrscher 
gegangen sei und von ihm einen баһатовЬ 
[Ehrengewand] einzig wegen seiner Verdienste 
erhalten habe, obwohl er ihm an sich nicht 
zustand, denn: dar änzamän qa‘ida nabüd ki 
éahärqäb batüzik dihand ““ es war zu jener Zeit 
nich üblich, dass man einem Tadschiken den 
éahargab verlieh [8c. der nur Türken zukam] ". 
Diese Notiz findet sich weder bei Barthold 
1938, noch in der Jslám Ansiklopedisi’. The 
passage referred to reads verbatim as follows : 
*It is related that Khväja Majd al-Din had 
given a banquet for the Sultàn Husain Mirza 
and had presented many gifts. Although in 
that time it was not the custom to give 
éahärgab to Tajiks, he was honoured with the 
said robe because of his praiseworthy services ; 
he knelt nine times according to Chaghatay 
etiquette. After в little while, in the same 
assembly Amir ‘Alishér sent to the Khväja his 
farji, which was worth 11 tankas and 2 miris. 
The Khvaja put it on over the éahärgab of the 
Sultän, though it did not reach to his knees ; 
and knelt nine times also for the Mir '. 


T. GANDJEÏ 


Kart Jann: Rashid al-Din’s history 
of India: collected essays with fac- 
similes and indices. (Central Asiatic 
Studies, x.) oxix, 153 pp. The Hague, 
etc.: Mouton and Co., 1965. Guilders 
40. 


Nearly 60 years have passed since E. G. 
Browne's * Suggestions for & complete edition 
of the Jámi' wtiawárikh of Rashídu'd-Dín 
Fadlu'lláh? (JRAS, 1908, 17-37). He ' pro- 
posed to publish the whole book in seven 
volumes, of which the first three, containing 
the history of the Turks and Mongols, would 
correspond to vol. i of the original, and the last 
four to vol. ii...’ (LHP, nr, 74). In scoor- 
dance with this scheme the first three volumes 
(‘Series т?) were to have appeared in the 
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E. J. W. Gibb Memorial series in an edition 
prepared by E. Blochet. Vol. п, ‘ contenant 
l'histoire des successeurs de Tchinkkiz 
Khaghan', was actually published in 1911, 
only three years after Browne's article, but 
vol. ш, * contenant l’histoire des Mongols de 
Perse ', then advertised as being ' sous presse ', 
was never destined to see the light of day, to 
say nothing of vol. 1, ‘contenant l'histoire 
des tribus turkes et de Tchinkkiz Khaghan ’, 
which was to have followed. In point of fact 
the equivalent of Browne’s vol. 1 had already 
been published many years earlier in an edition 
of which he knew only by hearsay, that of 
Berezin (Trudy, VOIRAO, vu, 1801; хш, 
1868 ; xv, 1888). As for his vol. Іп, i.e. the 
history of the Il.Khans, the beginning (the 
reign of Hülegü) had been edited by 
Quatremère as long ago as 1836. When, 
therefore, Professor Jahn published the end 
(the life and reign of Ghazan) in 1940 and the 
middle (Abaqa to Gaikhatu) in 1941, he had 
the merit of completing a task which had 
occupied scholars for more than a century. 
Thus the text of the Ta’rikh-t-mubarak-+ 
Ghazani, Browne’s Series 1, is now available in 
its entirety, even though all parts are not 
equally accessible. 

The second volume of the Jami‘ al-tawärikh, 
Browne’s Series I1, is, in в certain sense, ‘ of & 
significance far exceeding that of the first 
... being the first attempt to record the history 
of all the great nations of the continent of 
Eurasia. One can seek in vain both in the 
foregoing and in the following centuries for an 
equally bold and at the same time successful 
enterprise’ (Jahn, pp. ix-x). The earlier 
sections of this volume (Browne’s vols. 1v-v1) 
deal ‘ with subjects that occur in all Islamic 
histories of the world, such as the history of 
the patriarchs and prophets..., the history 
of the pre-Islamic kings of Persia, the history 
of Muhammad and the caliphs, followed by the 
history of the Islamic dynasties of Persia . . . E 
These, Professor Jabn continues, ‘are solid 
compilations that however provide relatively 
little fresh knowledge’. He instances the 


1 The text of Browne’s vol. rr is now avail- 
able in the edition of A. A. Alizade (Baku, 
1957), who has also edited the * History of the 
Turkish and Mongol tribes’, i.e. the first part 
of Browne’s vol. 1 (Moscow, 1965). The whole 
of Series 1 has been translated into Russian. 
Apart from Berezin’s version of vol. 1, there is 
a new translation by L. A. as Seo and 
О. I. Smirnova, 2 vols. (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1952). Vol. ш has been translated AS P. 
Verkhovsky (Moscow-Leningrad, 1960) and 
vol. тп by A. К. Arends (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1946, and Baku, 1957). Ап English translation 
of vol. 11 by the reviewer is to bo published by 
the Chicago University Press for the Royal 
Institute of Publications, Tehran. 
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sections on Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna and on 
the Seljüqs edited by Ateş (Istanbul, 1957 and 
1960 respeotively) and might also have men- 
tioned the section on the Ismi'ilis edited by 
Dänish-puzhüh and Mudarrisi (Tehran, 1960). 
Tt is the concluding sections of the volume 
(Browne’s vol. vir), containing the history 
(according to their own traditions and state- 
ments) of the Turks, Chinese, Jews, Franks, 
and Indians, that give the work its unique 
character as ‘the first universal history of 
Orient and Occident '. 

Professor Jahn, to whom we are already 
indebted for the text апа translation of the 
‘History of the Franks’ (Leiden, 1951), has 
now turned his attention to the ' History of 
India ?, the text of which he here reproduces in 
facsimile as found in three of the best preserved 
and most acourate MSS. It has generally been 
assumed that this section of Rashid al-Din’s 
work was derived almost exclusively from 
Birüni's ‘India’. Professor Jahn shows that 
this is true only of the first four chapters. It is 
obviously not true of the fifth chapter, which 
deals with the Sultans of Delhi. In the sixth 
chapter, on Kashmir, only the geographical 
introduction is based on Вігӣрї, while the 
historical data are due to Rashid al-Din’s 
informant the Kashmiri Buddhist monk 
* Kimalashri’, the authority for the remainder 
ofthe work, the whole of the second part being 
taken up by his account of the life and 
teachings of Buddha. This seotion, in Professor 
Jahn’s view, ‘ conveys a picture of the religious 
opinions and conceptions...commonly held 
by the Mongols of Iran’; it is ‘a unique 
source of information on Western Buddhism’ 
and ‘ may be considered as a substitute for the 
certainly numerous Buddhist writings, of 
which nothing has been handed down to us but 
which were undoubtedly in widespread circula- 
tion in Iran at the time ' (Jahn, p. xxxiii). 

A point or two of comment : 

p. Іххху, n. 26: with Rashid al-Din’s 
statement that in 717/1317-18 2,339 years had 
passed since the birth of the Buddha compare 
the Armenian Het'um's desoription (c. 1255) 
of Shakmonia (i.e. Sikyamuni) as a god 3,040 
years old. See Boyle, ‘ The journey of Het'um 
I, king of Little Armenia, to the court of the 
Great Khan Móngke', CAJ, Іх, 3, 1964, 
175-89, at p. 187. 

p. lxxviii: the Ukutu Noyon who bosieged 
and captured Srinagar is the Oqutur of the 
‘Secret history of the Mongols’. Sent to the 
West with Ménggetei at the head of tho reserves 
for the army of Chormagan, he succeeded his 
colleague in the command of two ifimens of 
troops in the Baghlan—Qunduz—Badakhahan 
area on the frontiers of India and was in turn 
succeeded by Sali Noyan. According to the 
Yüan shih Sali was sent to India and Kashmir 
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in 1253. See Boyle, ‘ The Mongol commanders 
in Afghanistan and India according to the 
Tabagát-i-Nágiri of Jüzj&ni?, Islamic Studies, 
п, 2, 1963, 235-47, at pp. 239, 242, 245, note 
38, and 247, note 68. 

р. хо, n. 14: Tayir Bahadur and Dayir 
Noyan are one and the same person, Rashid 
al-Din (or his informant) having been misled 
by the ambiguity of the Uighur script, which 
does not distinguish between d and t. Dayir 
preceded Mónggetei (Móngedü) in the com- 
mand of the forces designated for the attack on 
India. In 639/1241-2, from his headquarters 
in Нага and Badghis, he arrived, together 
with the noyans holding the territories of Ghür, 
Ghazna, the Garmsir, and Tukhäristän, upon 
the banks of the Indus ; he fell in battle before 
Lahore. See Boyle, op. cit., 240. 

Of Browne's vol. vo there stil remain 
unedited the sections on the Turks, the 
Chinese, and the Jews. The ' History of the 
Jews’ is in the expert hands of Professor 
Fischel. The ' History of China', until such 
time as the edition first undertaken by the late 
Professor Kahle has been completed, is at least 
available in Ban&kat!'s version published as 
long ago as 1689. As for the ' History of 
Oghuz and the Turks', unquestionably the 
most important and original section of this 
fina] volume, may we perhaps hope that 
Professor Jahn himself will prepare an edition ? 
To him, more than to any other Bingle scholar, 
belongs the credit that Е. G. Browne’s project 
of 1908 is at long last on the verge of achieve- 
ment. 

JOHN A. BOXLE 


RaviwpER Kumar: India and the 
Persian Gulf region, 1858-1907: a 
study in British imperial policy. 
[1х], 259 pp. London: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, [1966]. 458. 


By the mid-nineteenth century the British 
position in the area of the Persian Gulf was 
established. It had become accepted as part 
of the Indian defensive system. The second 
half of the century saw the working of this 
system and, subsequently, a series of challenges 
which brought about & re-examination of the 
position. It is this period which is the subject 
of Dr. Kumar’s book. 

The first theme, of the working of the sys- 
tem, is not treated fully. Only polioy towards 
Masqat is examined in detail. In this area the 
policy of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of the Gulf states tended to break down, after 
the separation of Zanzibar weakened Masqat. 
The extent to which the policy of non- 
interference was maintained elsewhere is not 
discussed. 

The second, and more important theme, is 
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the challenge to British control from other 
powers seeking either to establish, or to 
strengthen an existing position on the Gulf. 
These powers were Persia, the Ottoman 
Empire, France, Germany, and Russia. 
Persia sought to strengthen her position by 
establishing her claim to Bahrain. The contro- 
versy shed light on one of the persistent 
features of Gulf policy—the division between 
the policy-making organs of government. The 
Indian government would have rejected the 
Persian claim; by its unwillingness to take 
80 positive a line, the Foreign Office left the 
claim alive. The same division can be seen їп 
the formation of policy towards the Ottoman 
intrusion into al-Hasa. The Indian government 
wanted to oppose the Ottoman expedition ; 
the Foreign Office, unwilling to offend the 
Porte, refused. When later the Indian govern- 
ment proposed a partition of the Gulf between 
Britain and the Ottomans, Salisbury hedged. 
and ultimately made a much more favourable 
offer to the Ottomans which would have given 
them control of Kuwait and Qatar. It was only 
after the Ottoman refusal of this offer that 
British resistance to the Ottomans stiffened. 

A greater threat to British control came 
from the efforts of the European powers to 
break into the Gulf preserve. The French 
challenge came in Masqat. The Indian 
government wanted a straightforward Protec- 
torate to exclude France; the Home 
government settled for an agreement to prevent 
the alienation of Masqati territory without 
British consent. The test came in 1898 when 
France obtained the lease of land for a coaling 
station. Once again the Foreign Office advo- 
cated caution and it was Curzon and the local 
agents who forced the Sultan to cancel the 
lease. 

The great enemy before 1907 was Russia. 
It was fear of a Russian-controlled railway that 
forced Salisbury to reverse his position on 
Kuwait and form a non-alienation agreement 
in 1899. It was fear of the establishment of a 
Russian base on the Persian shore which led 
to the most prolonged debate about Gulf 
policy in this period. The declaration by 
Lanedowne which emerged in 1903 was 
essentially a defensive second best to the 
occupation of bases by Britain off the Persian 
shore. 

Germany was never really regarded as an 
enemy outside the Press. She had been 
welcomed as a oounterpoise to Russia in 
western Asia, and the British government was 
willing to concede, under certain safeguards, 
an outlet for the Berlin-Baghdad railway at 
Kuwait, although Balfour was deflected by 
public opinion in 1903. But the railway was 
not an issue which really divided the British 
and German governments. 
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The feature which emerges from Dr. Kumar’s 
study is how little substance there was in the 
British position in the Gulf. The supremacy, 
which Curzon tended to regard with scriptural 
awe, never existed. Influence over the mari- 
time states of the Arabian shore could, at any 
time, be shaken by events in the uncontrolled 
interior. If the outlet at Kuwait were stopped 
up the Ottomans could easily provide an 
alternative. There was little that Britain could 
do to prevent the establishment of a Russian 
base on the Gulf if Persia conceded it. The 
naval supremacy which Dr. Kumar regards as 
the basis of the British position was really only 
a superiority over the local forces in the Gulf, 
and in view of Britain’s other commitments, 
it cannot be supposed that it could have been 
maintained in the face of determined opposi- 
tion. Essentially then, the government in 
England had a keener perception than the 
Indian government, in refusing successive 
advances in the Gulf. In relation to Britain’s 
world-wide strategio commitments the Gulf 
was expendable. 

As the author himself admits this is the 
weakest feature of his otherwise very useful 
and able study of the development of British 
policy. Relying on the official documents in 
the National Archives of India, he inevitably 
exaggerates the importance of the Gulf. 
A study of the Persian and Turkish series in 
the Foreign Office records and of the private 
correspondence of the statesmen involved 
would have corrected this imbalance. Policy 
always became more restrained as it moved 
farther from the Gulfitself. Bombay was more 
moderate than the Residents; Calcutta than 
Bombay; and London than Caloutta. А 
second doubt concerns Dr. Kumar's failure to 
give sufficient weight to the economio factor in 
British policy in the Gulf. British influence in 
Masqat, Kuwait, Basra, and Bushir rested 
heavily on the dominant position of India in 
the foreign trade of these ports. Finally it 
should be mentioned that the chapter entitled 
‘Historical preview’ contains a number of 
errors and is written in rather fanciful prose, 
but since it is peripheral to the main part of 
the book there is no need to pursue this 
question. 

М. E. YAPP 


DunGAMOHAN BHATTAOHARYYA (ed.): 
Paippalädasamhitä of the Atharvaveda. 
First Калда. (Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege Research Series, No. xxvi. Texts, 
No. 14.) [vii], xl, 105 pp., plate. Cal- 
cutta : Sanskrit College, 1964. Rs. 10. 


Durgamohan Bhattacharyya chose to recon- 
stitute an archetypal Paippaläda Atharvaveda 
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rather than to publish as it stands his exciting 
new material from Orissa, which comprises up 
to four copies of the entire Samhitä ; three 
Orissa manuscripts were available for tho first 
kinda here edited. While text-critical comment 
(in Sanskrit) is sporadio and the intended 
senge not always clear, much of the history of 
the textual disintegration of the Atharvaveda 
becomes apparent; а firm basis for further 
reconstruction will, however, not be laid until 
the Orissa and Bombay Paippaläda manu- 
scripts have been fully described and collated. 
Evidence that collation of the Orissa manu- 
scripts has been somewhat desultory here 
appears from Durgamohan Bhattacharyya’s 
preliminary essay ‘ A palm-leaf manuscript of 
the Paippalädasamhitä : announcement of a 
rare find’, Our Heritage, у, 2, 1957, 85 f. 
(distributed in 1960 and relating in fact to the 
discovery in 1959 of a number of codices). The 
readings cited there and ignored here were 
surely not all spurious, viz. Orissa Paippalada 
1.2.18 yaniv, 1.2.4b u[ta], 1.3.1a vidma, 1.3.20 
virudvihi, 1.8.30 éaram, 1.4.60 eva, 1.4.7b 
vartrim, etc. 

The text is collated throughout with the 
standard edited version of the Saunaka, but 
reference to versions of the Käémiïr text, to 
other Sarmhitäs, and to unspecified tape- 
recorded material from Orissa is variously 
irregular. From stray references to the Asiatio 
Society of Bombay Paippalàda manuscript, 
the reader would scarcely realize that this was 


transoribed in Käémir from a subsequently 


lost sister manuscript of the known Sarada 
some years before Roth's discovery of the 
latter. (А sub-transoript, made in Bombay in 
1898 for A. M. T. Jackson, was deliberately 
quartered after the manner of the Gändhäri 
Dharmapada and shared out between the 
Bombay BRAS and Indis Office Libraries 
&fter Jackson's death in 1907.) 

Two of the Orissa manuscripts claim dates 
in the mid-seventeenth century, but no 
palaeographie comment has been offered on 
these or the other manuscripts. It is now 
known that the Paippalüda was brought to 
Kaémir from Karp&tadeáa less than a century 
before the supposed date (А.р. 1519) of the 
Sarada manuscript, but neither Jonaräja’s 
statement that nija atharvan of the Karpitas 
was involved nor attestations of the wide- 
spread distribution of the ‘ pippaladisakhà ' 
suffice to demonstrate finally that the Samhita 
associated with that éakhà was retreating 
eastwards rather than advancing precariously 
westwards in the medieval period. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


Н. Sappwatissa (ed.): Umpasakajaná- 
lañkära. x, 372 pp. London: Luzac 
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and Co., Ltd. for the Pali Text 
Society, 1965. £6 6s. 


The extant Pali literature abounds in both 
canonical and non-canonical works relating to 
the monastic order ог the sangha. But it is 
highly surprising that with millions of followers 
of ita oreed, barely two or three works ex- 
clusively dealing with the conduct of the laity 
should have been produced by the Theravada 
school. Quite a few sermons like the well- 
known Sigalovada-sutta, primarily addressed to 
tho layman (upasaka) are scattered over the 
nikäyas. Yet no attempt seems to have been 
made, not even during the period of the great 
commentaries, to bring this material together 
in order to produce a guide-book for the laity. 
Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga makes but 
two brief allusions to the upäsaka: once in 
connexion with the five precepts (upasikänam 
niccasilavasena тайса, sali vd ussühe dasa, 
uposathangavasena atthd ti idam gahatthasilam 
t+. .., 140) and next in recommending two 
(out of 13) dhutangas to the laity (upäsaka- 
upäsikänam pana . . . patiräpänt c'eva sakkd ca 
paribhuñjitun ti dve dhutatgüni ti, 11.99). 
Observance of the five precepts and keeping 
the uposatha seem to exhaust the duties of в 
lay Buddhist. The Dighanikaya recommends 
a group of actions, entitled three meritorious 
deeds (punfiakiriya-vatthus), viz. dina, sila, and 
bhävand, to all Buddhists. By the time of the 
Affhasalini, however, this group is widened to 
include seven more vatthus, viz. reverence, 
service, transference of merits, rejoicing in 
other's merits, listening to the doctrine, 
preaching the doctrine, and finally, straighten- 
ing one’s views. Despite the fact that the 
Aifhasdlini interprets these ten items as 
applicable to a monk, there is little doubt that 
these were primarily recommended to the laity 
as the best means of accumulating merit. 

Even the post-affhakathà period culminating 
in the great works of Säriputta’s circle in 
Polonnaruva does not fare better. Whereas in 
the same period in India, between the fifth and 
the thirteenth centuries, their contemporaries 
the Jainas with a far amaller following produced 
a dozen érävakäcäras and still larger numbers 
of allied texts for the regulation of their laity 
(see Б. Williams, Jaina yoga), the Theravädins 
are known to have compiled only three manuals 
for their wpasakas. The first of these, the 
Saddhammopayana, a tenth-century work 
attributed to the Abhayagirivihäre, is a 
short text of 626 verses confined to showing 
the evil results of the ten akusalas, and to 
lauding the virtues of the puññakiriya- 
vatthus. Of the latter two manuals, belonging 
to the Mahävihära tradition, the former, an 
unpublished work called Pajipatiisañgaha, was 
specifically undertaken for the instruction of 
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the laity (visesena gahaHhänam ayam kathà), but 
consists mostly of quotations from the 
nikayas оп such stock items as sila, samādhi, 
and paññā. The third work, viz. the Upäsaka- 
janälañkära, translated into Sinhalese in 1803 
and brought to notice by Barnett as early 
as 1901, remained hitherto unpublished 
whether in Ceylon or in the West. It is 
therefore with great pleasure that we welcome 
the first and excellent edition of this unique 
Pali work exclusively dealing with the 
Buddhist laity. 

The Updsakajandlankara is a systematic 
work in eight chapters dealing with the three 
saranas, the five-eight-ten sikkhapadas, the 
two dhutangas. the аја (livelihood), the ten 
puññakiriya-vatthus, the five antaräyakara 
dhammas (hindrances), mundane happiness, 
and supramundane happiness (sävaka-bodhi, 
eic.), followed by a ninth chapter dealing, 
almost in the fashion of the ninth koéasthäna 
of the Abhidharma-koéa-bhasya of Vasubandhu, 
exclusively with the problem of Self, the 
käraka and vedaka of the various items dis- 
cussed above. The work is replete with 
quotations from the Pitakas, the affhakathas, 
the fikas, the Visuddhimagga, and also from the 
Saddhammopäyana, supposedly a work of the 
Abhayagirivihäre. Judged from its layout and 
style, and the wide range of its subjeot-matter, 
the work сап be ranked next only to the 
Visuddhimagga, on which it is obviously 
modelled. The last chapter, dealing with the 
problem of the self, introduces & new style of 
argumentation, a polemic against the (Nyäyo) 
theory of the átman, foreign to the entire range 
of the Pali literature, but well known to us in 
the works pertaining to the Indian daréanas, 
including those of the Buddhist logicians. It 
also abounds in calques from Sanskrit like 
parikappita, anurodha, virodha, hetupaccaya- 
samaggi, pajinna, pakkha, lakkhanakataman- 
дайа, desantarakalamaññatia,  ekadesaita, 
ghatapatasakatakatädi, otc., words familiar in 
works of Indian logic. 

This is not surprising when we realize that 
the work was not composed in Ceylon or 
Burma, but in South India, in a vikāra called 
Perampalli situated in a city named Sirival- 
jabha (modern Nagapattanam) ruled by a 
Codagangadeva, identified by the editor with 
Anantavarma Codagahga, the son of Rajar&ja I 
(A.D. 1078), of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga. 
The work, however, is not of an Indian, but ав 
stated in the colophon, is of в ' Sihalacariys ' 
bhadanta Ananda Mahathera, who reveals to us 
the interesting circumstances which led him 
there: ‘ When the entire island of Lanka was 
confused by the Tamil conflagration, the 
theras, who abided always in the pasture-land 
of the good law, and were like banners to the 
island of Tambapanni, seeking their own 
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protection for the well-being of the dispensa- 
tion, came and dwelt there promoting the 
dhamma in this vihära”. 

The editor has successfully established the 
identity of this *Sihal&cariya' Ananda with 
the monk of that name eulogized in э twelfth- 
century slab-inscription of Sundaramahadevi 
as the noble monk Ananda, ‘ who is like a 
banner raised aloft in the land of Lanka, who 
is the chief thera of all monks of the Tamba 
country and who, the wise one, has been 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
säsana among the Colas’ (42). This Ananda is 
further identified with the great Vanaratana 
Anands, the teacher of the celebrated Pali 
poets Buddhappiya and Vedeha, contem- 
poraries of Parakramabahu I. 

In preparing this critical edition, the editor 
has, in addition to the Sinhalese translation of 
this work, utilized not less than 11 palm-leaf 
MSS, 10 originating in Ceylon and one in 
Burma. Variant readings running into a 
formidable figure of 6,760 have been noted, and 
a large number of these have been critically 
analysed, giving us в new insight into the 
habits of pronunciation and peculiarities of 
orthography of the Sinhalese and Burmese 
soribes. Almost all of the hundreds of quota- 
tions and allusions in the text have been 
traced to their original sources, and for a dozen 
or во quotations from the unpublished 
Patipattisangaka, the editor has even consulted 
a palm-leaf MS of it consisting of 69 folios. 

The learned editor deserves our warmest 
thanks for this excellent edition prepared 
with great care and learning. In publishing 
this valuable text, the Pali Text Society has 
opened a new field of research pertaining to the 
life of в Jayman in Indian religions in general 
and among the various schools of Buddhism in 
particular. 

Р. 8. JAINT 


INDIA. OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
GENERAL: Census of India 1961. 
Vol. r. India. Pt. 11-C(ii)—language 
tables. With an introductory note on 
classification by В. C. Nigam. [vi], 
cexliv, 534 pp., 9 maps.  [Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, 1964.] Rs. 11, 25s. 8d. 


This part of Vol. т (Indis[ —Union pub- 
lications]) of the Census of India 1961 has 
been prepared on the basis of the work of 
Mr. R. C. Nigam and the language unit set up 
in the Office of the Registrar General for the 
purpose of evaluating the answers returned in 
1961 to questions regarding mother's (or 
childhood) language апа other languages 
known. Thanks to the co-operation of indivi- 
dual Census superintendente and his own 
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extensive field investigations, Mr. Nigam has 
been able to provide a more complete and 
reliable evaluation than has been possible 
hitherto (indeed none has been seriously 
attempted since 1031); fresh information on 
the language situation in NEFA and Nagaland 
is particularly valuable. 

The work of rationalizing and classifying the 
linguistic data has, however, remained over- 
modestly ‘tentative’ (although scrutiny was 
as rigorous as possible in the circumstances), 
and consequently the presentation of the 
statistical material, which is with good reason 
‘tentative’, leaves much to be desired. In 
particular, the important distinction between 
statistics relating to ‘languages’ (computed 
from the Census returns) and those relating to 
‘seta of returns involving the same mother’s 
tongue designation ’ is not consistently made. 

The prefatory Statement п [percentage 
change during 1911-61 in majority languages] 
and the distributional Tables C v (A)-(D) are 
correctly computed on the former basis. 
Certain minor languages and the provisionally 
unidentified languages have, however, been 


excluded from these tables; the fact that - 


of necessity their nomenclature and statistics 
correspond exactly with those of the relevant 
seta of returns must have seemed to suggest 
they had some special status ав non-languages. 
Granted a clear distinction, typographical 
perhaps, between e.g. Nepali, Sherpa, and 
‹ Bengani’ as languages (major, minor, and 
unidentified) and ag sets of returns, Tables 
C v (EWF) could have provided useful 
summary statistics for each language and an 
ad hoc system of classificatory indexes for all 
the languages of Indis (this would have to be 
more sophisticated and mnemonio than the 
serial numeration of the LSI which was in fact 
adopted, and which proves inadequate to guide 
the reader through the maas of Notes, Supple- 
ments, Flyleaves, Abstracts, Appendices, and 
Annexures, poorly represented in the contents 
list and index, which constitute the explana- 
tory matter). As it is, (E) incorporates the 
minor languages material into a list of mother’s 
tongue designations, and (F) is restricted to 
a classification of non-Aryan and Pahari 
languages. 

The unevaluated sets of Census returns 
[styled ‘ mother tongues’ and even, in (i) and 
(ii), ' languages °] are then made the basis of (i) 
the Registrar General's prefatory Note 
[offering some sociological explanation of the 
main trends observable], (ii) Statement т 
[computing percentage change during 1911—61 
in the popularity of the hundred most fashion- 
able mother's tongue designations], and (iii) 
Table C vi [bilingualism]. 

The effect of this dichotomy in the tables 
may be seen e.g. in the difference of ten and a 
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half million between the totals for Hindi in 
C v (A) and Сут; in the falls of up to 71% 
reported in Note and Statement 1 in the totals 
for Bhili, although the number of Bhilt 
speakers has steadily increased [О v (В) and 
Statement п]; and in the simultaneous 31% 
falland 134% rise in Sikkim Bhotia (the falling 
set of decennial totals must be valueless : 
compare pp. xxvi and clviii). It may be seen 
also in the Registrar General’s implication 
(p. vi Ё.) that the ‘ Hindustani’ returns have 
independent linguistic significance (despite 
Nigam, p. coxii b) and his optimistic view of 
the Panjabi returns (despite Nigam, p. cexv b). 

The linguistic data provided by the Census 
deserved lucid and coherent exposition. It 
may be argued that the concepts Hindi, 
Panjabi, eto. arrived at are no more and no 
less 'non-languages' than Pali, Eurasian, 
and ‘ Bengani ’ [diacritics are omitted virtually 
throughout], but the prerequisites for an 
evaluation of the material have been admirably 
set forth (Nigam, pp. coxxiv f.). 


J. O. WRIGHT 


Jean-Mari Casan: Fouilles d Amri. 
(Publications de la Commission des 
Fouilles Archéologiques. Fouilles du 
Pakistan.) 2 vols.: 174, 22 pp.; 
12 pp., 31 plates, 131 figs. Paris : 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1964. Fr. 80. 


The archaeological importance of Amri was 
demonstrated in 1929 by the excavations of the 
late N. G. Majumdar. This scholar discovered 
there, for the first time, в settlement of pre- 
Harappan date and culture underlying one of 
Harappan. The excavations were, however, on 
a small scale and the account he published was 
ofa summary charaoter. À further excavation 
and a fuller publication were obviously needed 
to establish more surely the nature of the pre- 
Harappan culture and to study the way in 
which it was replaced. The work of M. Casal 
and his colleagues has admirably filled this 
need. The new excavations covered three 
seasons between 1959 and 1962. 

Four successive periods of occupation were 
revealed. The first of these may bo called 
Amrian, although it now begins to fall in place 
beside the other excavated pre-Harappan sites 
of the Indus valley and the Panjab. Houses 
were of mud-brick. Copper and (t) fragments 
of bronze were present from the very beginning 
(although regrettably there were no analyses of 
these early bronze samples). The pottery from 
the earliest levels shows affinities with Togau 
ware, and in the later sub-phases of the period 
develops into the important and often 
beautiful, painted Amri ware. In the upper- 
most levels of this period there occur the first 
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anticipations of Harappan pottery. Period II 
is intermediate between I and ПТ, showing an 
increasing component of Harappan materials 
beside the continuing Amrian. Period Ш 
belongs to the Indus civilization itself, and 
again gives evidence of a continuing develop- 
ment through early, transitional, and late sub- 
phases, into a final ‘ Jhukar’ sub-phase. This 
last is unfortunately not well represented in 
the actual excavations. Nor is the final period 
IV, which produced coarse grey ware com- 
parable with that known from sites of the 
‘ Jhangar’ complex. 

The report contains в full account of the 
architectural remains discovered in each 
period, and a full catalogue of the pottery. 
Some of the other categories of find are less 
fully treated. For example, the treatment of 
the stone blade industry, present in all the 
earlier periods, is scarcely adequate. The brief 
appendix on the faunal remains by Thérèse 
Poulain-Josien is interesting and informative. 
We regret that this report does not provide any 
C-14 determinations, as these are playing an 
ever-increasing role in establishing an absolute 
chronology for the prehistory and even early 
history of the Indian subcontinent. The 
quality of the illustrations is excellent through- 
out. A welcome feature is the inclusion of а 
short summary in English : this should greatly 
enhance the accessibility of the work in 
countries where French is still not widely 
known. In sum, this is a good report upon an 
important excavation, and we congratulate the 
author. 

Е. В. ALLOHIN 


А. №. Lammi: Corpus of Indo-Greek 
coins. xvii, 290 pp., 34 plates. 
Calcutta : Poddar Publications, 1965. 
Rs. 60, £5. 


Coin evidence for the Greek rulers of the 
second century в.о. in Baotria and India has 
grown apace since the first discoveries in 1738. 
Notices of the finds now fill a bewildering range 
of articles and sale or museum catalogues. The 
last were for long the main stand-by of the 
inquirer, but all are now out of print, and the 
time is certainly ripe for a new and comprehen- 
sive survey. In presenting his Corpus Dr. Lahiri 
adopts an arrangement radically different from 
that of his predecessors. Instead of listing the 
Indo-Greek kings in supposed historical 
order—which is greatly disputed—he places 
them, both in his text and in the plates, in 
alphabetical sequence. This method may be 
legs ‘ scientific’ than the traditional one, but it 
is certainly practical. There is a spectacular 
gain in ease of reference, and the work thus 
forms an admirable index to the issues and 
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their bibliography. 16 is true that plates 
alphabetically arranged do little to illustrate 
the historical evolution of the coinage. Both 
approaches are evidently necessary, but 
Dr. Lahiri's has muoh merit as & preliminary. 

Historical and topographical discussion is 
strictly excluded from the present work. There 
is indeed much to be said for separating such 
controversial questions from the factual 
inventory of coin evidence, and в publisher's 
note explains that these matters will be handled 
in а subsequent work. Here therefore treat- 
ment is limited. to listing the known coins of 
each ruler, in order of weight-standard and 
denomination. Each entry is followed by a list 
of monograms, and of published notices of each 
ooin. For the rarer issues, the inventory of 
specimens is substantially complete; it is 
naturally less во for the common issues. 

The thorny problem of the monograms ariges 
in three separate contexts. Older theories are 
mentioned in the introduction (pp. 57-62) ; 
lists for each type are included in the catalogue ; 
and Appendixes 11 and пт detail the mono- 
grams which ocour in each reign, and the kings 
who share a common monogram. бо far, 80 
good ; but here a caveat has to be entered. The 
final table of monograms (plates A-C, following 
p. 287) runs to 441 entries, by far the longest 
ever olaimed for this series. It is to be feared, 
however, that not all of this material is to be 
taken at face value. Truo, quite minor 
variants of the Indo-Greek monograms are 
in certain cases critical. Here, however, there 
are also ghost forms, and variants lacking 
numismatic significance. 

A few of the interesting points of detail may 
be noticed. The uninscribed ‘owl’ staters 
usually attributed to Menander are’ here 
assigned to Agathocleia, в theory which is not 
very plausible ; and which seems incompatible 
with the view that Agathooleia was the wife, 
and not the mother, of Strato, which the author 
with much justification adopts on p. 268. He is 
surely right to separate Menander I Sótér from 
Menander II Dikaios. And the discussion on 
‘homonymous kings ' on pp. 263 ff. accords, at 
least, with the predilections of this reviewer. 
It is & pity that the metrological discussion 
clings to the old-fashioned unit of ‘grains 
troy’. Nowadays the metrio system has 
obvious advantages, but Indian numismatics 
will hardly be liberated from troy weight until 
its institutions obtain new balances—or new 
sete of weights. 

The discussion of the forgeries prevalent in 
this series (pp. 62 ff.) is of course salutary. But 
no arguments are advanced to support the 
assertion that the well-known plated issues 
were produced outside the royal mints. 
Moreover, it is stretching the definition of 
* barbarous imitations ? rather far to include in 
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that class all the pieces of роогег style from the 
Qunduz Hoard. Again, the barbarous 
Demetrius tetradrachm BMC б may be а 
‘forged copy’, but the question at issue is 
surely by whom it was forged, and why. Ifit 
is regarded merely as an ancient counterfeit, it 
is hard to explain the two unparalleled mono- 
grams, illustrating genuine Bactrian forms of 
zeta and alpha. 

Few additions need to be made to 
Dr. Lahiri's assemblage of material. It seems, 
however, that the H. L. Haughton sale cata- 
logue of 1958 never reached him, so that he 
did not know the tetradrachm (p. 61, no. 357a) 
with the legend BAZIAEQZ AIKAIOY KAI 
МІКНФОРОҮ APXEBIOY. His discussion 
of Kharosthi legends on coins of Eucratides— 
rajasa mahatakasa Evukratidasa, maharajasa 
Evukratidasa, and maharajasa rajadirajasa 
Hvukratidasa—brings out an important un- 
noticed point, and shows that Eucratides was 
the first Indian ruler to use the title maharaja. 
The book as a whole is an extremely pains- 
taking and thorough compilation. It provides 
an essential handbook for the collector, and at 
the same time its convenience as a work of 
reference will place future research on & more 
confident foundation. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


SAIYID ATHAR ABBAs Rizvi: Muslim 
revivalist movements in northern India 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. [xxiii], 498 pp. Agra: Agra 
University, 1965. Rs. 30, 50s. 


There are few historians of Muslim India во 
manifestly hard-working as Dr. 8. А. A. Rizvi. 
This substantial book representa his second 
doctoral thesis, beyond which, їп the last 
decade he has been engaged on a Hindi transla- 
tion of Persian sources, which already rivals in 
bulk and surpasses in accuracy the labours of 
Elliott and Dowson and all their coadjutors. 
The organization of the present work reflects 
the course of Dr. Rizvi's own studies. His first 
thesis, still unpublished, was upon Abu ’I- 
Fadl and the Din-i-Ilàhi: the rather disparate 
sections of the present work are all related to 
the background, environment, and aftermath 
of the Din-i-Ilàhi. Dr. Rizvi's previous study 
will, we hope, be published after this, but it 
would perhaps have been a more satisfactory 
arrangement to have treated the earlier study 
in ehronological sequence. 

The opening chapter is on Süfism in India 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 
Then come two chapters upon the Indian 
Mahdawi movement, of Saiyid Muhammad of 
Jaunpur. This is followed by a study of 'Abd 
al-Haqq Dihlawi and the orthodox 'alims who 
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preceded him, drawing heavily upon 'Abd al- 
Haqq’s own biographical accounts but demons- 
trating that hostility to the Mahdawis was a 
strong motive in their ' revival of theological 
studies '. The later chapters are a survey of the 
political connexions, anti-Hindu and anti- 
Wujüdi attitudes of the Naqshbandi silsila, 
and in tho midst of these there is а chapter on 
the fortunes of those who took opposing points 
of view, ‘ Pantheism and cultural assimilation 
in the seventeenth century ’. 

The chapters on the Mahdawis are apart 
from the argument of the rest of the book, but 
the links between this movement and aspects 
of the Din-i-Illàhi are important. Dr. Rizvi 
draws on sources published in recent years by 
the Mahdawi Da’iras of Hyderabad, whose 
existence would scarcely have been suspected 
before this; they shed light on a new area in 
the history of Indian Islam. Dr. Rizvi's 
study is comparable to S. C. Misra's recent 
historical researches on the Isma‘ili communi- 
ties of Gujarat. 

The remainder of the work is an historical 
survey (omitting the DIn-i-Il&ht) of tendencies 
towards ‘ pantheism ' and ‘ cultural assimila- 
tion °’, and reactions against these, among the 
educated classes of the Muslim community, 
and here Dr. Rizvi deploys his formidable 
learning and industry in a more controversial 
way. When writing on any aspect of the 
impaot of Ialam on Indian society it is impos- 
sible to remain uncommitted to any political 
attitude, and few historians of medieval 
India are sophisticated enough to disguise 
respectably (by English academio standards) 
their communal interests and personal pre- 
judices. Beyond this, the particular difficulties 
of any Indian Muslim intellectual to-day in 
finding а political modus vivendi, or an accom- 
modation between traditional acoomplish- 
ments and the intellectual and political 
climate of the country deserve our respect and 
sympathy, for personal and communal survival 
may depend on such an accommodation being 
reached. But all this leads to a-very simple and 
drastic approach to the mechanics of medieval 
society. 

Historical personages are divided into 
‘goodies’ and ‘baddies’, who, as in the 
cinema, can immediately be recognized by a 
few simple traits. Dr. Rizvi's ‘ baddies’ are 
orthodox Muslims (whether Shi‘ah or Sunni), 
strict, ‘ traditional’, and intolerant, empha- 
sizing the shari'at and with no liking or respect 
for Hindus. His ‘ goodies’ are not too keen 
on the shari‘at and are benevolent to everyone 
including Hindus; they tend to Pantheism 
(Indian, therefore good); they like singing 
in Hindi, write Hindi verses, show curiosity 
about Hinduiam : in one place he even implies 
that they make no attempt to convert Hindus 
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(p. 55). It is not surprising that Dr. Rizvi's 
* baddies ' have played the opposite role in the 
works of recent Pakistani historians, as the 
heroes who have preserved the Muslim com- 
munity from total dissipation in the Indian 
environment. The Naqshbandi silsila and 
particularly Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi are 
inevitably cast as ‘ baddies’ by Dr. Rizvi, and 
his hand is heavy against them and their 
modern eulogizers. His attack follows the same 
lines as a short but savage paper by Irfan 
Habib (Proc. Indian History Congress, 1960, 
209 ff.), demonstrating the unsoundness of the 
hagiographical sources which exaggerate the 
influence of Shaykh Ahmad on the Mughal 
Court, and dwelling upon the undignified 
squabbles within the silsila. 

However, Dr. Rizvi’s syndrome of traits of 
character must be treated with caution. Some 
historical characters have all the traits of his 
‘bad’ or ‘good’ Indo-Muslim personality : 
e.g., most of the ‘ bad’ traits are embodied in 
the Mujaddid, denying wahdat al- Wujüd, strict 
on shart'at, uncharitable to Кайта: but one 
may doubt whether taking up a position on one 
side or another of the verbal barrier in а 
delicate metaphysical controversy really can 
have much effect in itself upon one’s behaviour 
towards non-Muslims ; and possession of one 
trait of the syndrome does not entail the 
possession of the others. Thus Gësüdaräz 
would appear to have associated more with 
Hindus than other Chishti Shaykhs who have 
not denied total wahdat ; while in the anecdote 
quoted by Dr. Rizvi on p. 55, narrated by 
Géstdaraz himself, the Shaykh who behaves 
reprehensibly harshly towards a Hindu, 
Sadr al-Din Hakim, is in fact an author not 
prepared to commit himself against total 
wabdat. (v. Saha’if al-Sulük, Jhajjhar, n.d., 
92,95). In the early sixteenth century, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Quddüs Gangóhi, not discussed 
by Dr. Rizvi, appears to have been addicted 
to extreme Wujüdi opinions, to sama‘ and to 
Hindi verses, yet hostile to Hindus to the 
extent that in his Maktübat, anticipating the 
Mujaddid, he counsels Babur to cherish the 
ummat and specifically to avoid employing and 
supporting Hindus at court (v. Makiub 169, 
quoted in I. H. Quddusi, Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Quddüs, Karachi, 1961, 456). 

Such а study of ideology influencing com- 
munal and political behaviour is peculiarly 
vulnerable to any lack of competence in the 
command of English or any lack of grasp of 
the subtleties of the original texts. Very few 
of the passages on which arguments are 
based are reproduced in the original, and 
though Dr. Rizvi clearly has a better under- 
standing of Persian than many workers on 
Indo-Muslim history, some of the references 
which he does reproduce in the original are not 
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reassuring. His rendering of majazi as 
‘phantasmal’ on p. 347, probably a mis- 
understanding of the English word, makes 
nonsense of & passage drawing the contrast 
between spirituous and spiritual intoxication. 
The passage cited on p. 156 from the Akhbar 
al-akhyär looks odd, and, turning to its context 
(= Delhi, 1809 ed., 304) it becomes plain that 
it refers to the writer’s devotion to the founder 
of the Qädiri order, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jiläni, and not to Shaykh Misa Qadiri, for 
whose acceptance of mangab at court it is 
supposed to indicate tolerance. Exception 
should be taken to the rendering on p. 54 of 
fayd (in the senge of the emanation of God's 
gifat through Creation) as ‘gift’, for such a 
coarse translation blunts the edges of 
controversy. 

Dr. Rizvi has drawn upon an unusually 
large number of works and has an extensive 
and very valuable bibliography at the olose. 
One must appeal against a habit shared by 
other workers in this field, of occasionally 
quoting individuel manuscripts when the 
printed texts are available. This habit may 
sometimes be excused among students who 
have to work in the United Kingdom, whose 
collections are so rich in manuscripts brought 
home over a century ago and so astonishingly 
poor in subsequently printed material; but 
otherwise it is a barren snobbery in which 
teachers too often encourage their students, 
with the hardly desirable effect of making it 
more difficult to check conclusions. 

It remains to be said that this is a very 
considerable work, by the production of which 
Dr. Rizvi's stature as a historian has grown. 
If portions of it are suspect for their special 
pleading, this does not affect its importance as 
в pioneering survey of a vast area of study, the 
detailed exploration of whose riches will take 
many years. 

SIMON DIGBY 


ROBERT Eric FRYKENBERG: Guntur 
District, 1788-1848 : a history of local 
influence and central authority $n 


South India. x, 294 pp., front., 2 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1965. 45s. 


Only in recent years has local history come 
into Ив own in Britain, revealing how the close 
study of a limited area can contribute marvel- 
lously to our wider understanding of social and 
economic history. It is from such small-scale 
studies that the broad trends emerge, in 
many cases. The old British administrators in 
India specialized in local chronicles, and there 
are hundreds of District gazetteers to introduce 
the scholar to the infrastructure of history, ifhe 
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will turn away from his Governors and Vice- 
roys. Yet, because these British officials were 

` themselves local demi-gods they tended to see 
local history in terms of princes, landlords, 
revenue inquests, and to provide а somewhat 
blurred and diffused picture of the aotivities of 
lesser folk. It is Dr. Frykenberg’s achievement 
to show us local life and local administration, 
not from above, but from below. He enjoyed 
the great advantage of passing his boyhood as 
the воп of a missionary in the district he 
describes so well. But his prinoipal sources 
have been the conventional records in the old 
India Office Library. These include corres- 
pondence from distriot headquarters to presi- 
denoy capital, and from thence to London: a 
collection ample in quantity, but not (one 
might surmise) varied in the nature of the 
correspondence. However, Dr. Frykenberg has 
sifted through these materials to discover 
evidence of a remarkable quality, of economic 
and sociological significance, as well as a 
firm foundation for his political commentary. 
Guntur had been on the fringe of the Mughal 
Empire. The officials were mainly Maratha 
Brahmans, who stood between government and 
the people under the British as under their 
predecessors. As the author observes, ‘ below 
the Muslim umbrella, the older Hindu institu- 
tions continued much as before ', and when the 
British introduced their notions of government 
they did little to disturb the traditional 
pattern. The middle-rank Hindu officials 
rapidly adjusted and adapted to the new order, 
and formed a cushion, a shock-absorber, which 
any reforming Englishman found almost 
impossible to penetrate ог puncture. 
Dr. Frykenberg desoribes in fascinating detail 
how the Hindu bureaucracy deployed their 
forces so as to influence even the superior 
authorities in far-away Madras. When 
Mr. John Goldingham, Collector of Guntur 
District from 1837 to 1842 attempted to alter 
the system he was checkmated, not only 
locally but from above; in the end it was he 
who went. The period of 60 years covered by 
this narrative was the time when the movement 
for reform was strongest among the British in 
India. But despite inquiries and proposals for 
change in Guntur, the old proved more 
tenacious than the new. There was a shift in 
power: but it was from the local, hereditary 
landlords, the zamindars, to the local, heredi- 
tary officials, the Maratha Brahmans. 

In conclusion, Dr. Frykenberg observes : ‘ It 
is the dependence of the European rulers upon 
the traditional élite groups of the locality and 
upon the traditional institutions and customs 
for acquiring the revenue that is significant. 
Just as the country was conquered and held 
largely by an Indian army led by European 
officers, во the country was administered by an 
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Indian bureaucracy—sometimes only nomin- 
ally under the control of European officers ’. 
This analysis, established in this work by 
careful and imaginative scholarship, was long 
ago empirically accepted by the present 
reviewer when as & British official in a North 
Indian district he became aware that, far from 
being the driver in control of an impressive 
machine he was more like a wanderer in a 
maze. This interpretation of the nature of 
British administration—not as a relentless 
Juggernaut, flattening everything in its 
path, but as a façade behind which things were 
being skilfully manipulated by Indians, will 
have to be examined in relation to many 
facets of British-Indian history. Dr. Fryken- 
berg’s book with its apparently limited scope 
may do во much more than any other recent 
volume on modern India to extend our 
historical awareness. 

The book’s attractiveness and appeal is 
increased by some excellent illustrations, taken 
from the period, together with well-drawn 
maps. It is a pity that once again it is necessary 
to report textual errors in a publication by the 
Clarendon Press (e.g. Vizapapatam for Vizaga- 
patam, p. 19). This reviewer was specially 
grieved by seeing his own name misspelt in the 
bibliography. 

HUGH TINKER 


Faura Swan Barwa: Kuka move- 
ment: an important phase in Punjab’s 
role in India's struggle for freedom. 
(Punjab History Forum Series, No. 1.) 
xvi, 236 pp., front., 11 plates. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, [°1965]. Rs. 20. 


The Kuka movement is not well known. The 
Kukas achieved the brief celebrity of & Blue 
Book when, in 1871, they murdered certain 
butchers in Amritsar and Raikot (Ludhiana 
district) and, in 1872, attacked towns in the 
Protected Sikh States. Even so it was more 
the nature of the brutal, deterrent punishment 
which they received, which attraoted publicity. 

Dr. Bajwa has now produced the flrst 
detailed acoount of the group which he has 
based on в oollation of the Panjabi sources 
with those official documents which are in the 
National Arohives of India. In general, his 
book displays the same scrupulous attention to 
detail which marked his earlier, valuable 
monograph on the military system of the Sikhs. 
His approach, however, is strongly coloured by 
a patriotio fervour which leads him to identify 
himself closely with the Kukas and, perhaps, 
to make claims for them which are not 
entirely supported by the evidence. 

The main problem concerns the nature of the 
Kuka movement. How far was it basically a 
movement of social and religious reform within: 
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the Sikh community, and how far was it a 
political movement, which aimed at the 
establishment of an independent Sikh state in 
the Panjab, and which employed religious sym- 
bols only as rallying points, as, it is sometimes 
alleged, greased cartridges were employed in 
1857, and as Tilak did in his opposition to 
the Age of Consent Bill in 1891 ? This was an 
important question for British policy makers at 
the time and governed their attitude towards 
the Kukas. 

Much of the evidence for the politioal 
inspiration of the Kukas comes from British 
Sources and is advanced partly to justify 
the executions of 1871 and 1872. Dr. Bajwa 
is inclined to accept this evidence. The 
evidence from the Kuka side, however, is 
much less convinoing. The Kukas seem to 
have found their chief support among lower 
income Jat Sikh peasants, often associated with 
the Sikh army before the annexation of the 
Panjab. Their enemies seem to have been, 
primarily, other Sikh groups and Christians. 
The Amritsar and Raikot murders were 
directed against cow killing and the evidence 
that more was behind them is extremely thin. 
The attacks on the Sikh towns seem to have 
been for loot and weapons rather than with any 
political aim. 

Dr. Bajwa also describes the interesting, but 
obscure and very inconclusive Kuka contacts 
with Kashmir, Nepal, and Russian Central 
Asia. Again, one feels that he attributes too 
much significance to the activities of indi- 
viduals, without establishing the existence of 
central contro] and organization. 

Although it may be felt that the author goes 
too far in considering the Kukas as precursors 
of the Indian national movement this book 
remains an interesting, valuable, and scholarly 
study of a nineteenth-century protest move- 
ment within the subcontinent. 


M. E. YAPP 


ELIZABETH von FÜRER-HAIMENDORF 
(comp.): An anthropological biblio- 
graphy of South Asia. [Vol. 1.]—Vol. 11. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. vie Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Qua- 
trième Série: Bibliographies, ш, гу.) 
748 pp.; 459 pp. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1958, 1964. 


These two volumes include over 8,000 
entries on the anthropology of South Asia, 
taken in a commendably broad sense. The 
volumes are primarily chronological (forming 
the beginning of a continuing series within & 
series) : Vol. x including, (a) в concise biblio- 
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graphy of works published prior to 1940, and 
(b) & more complete bibliography of publica- 
tions for the years 1940—54; and Vol. п 
including publications for the years 1955-9. 
An additional section lista the principal items 
of field research carried out during each period, 
and also unpublished researoh reporta, such as 
Ph.D. theses. Within each volume the material 
is divided as follows. The subcontinent is first 
divided into 19 regions and one general 
heading; and within this framework the 
subject-matter is  classifled under six 
headings—cultural and social anthropology, 
material culture and applied arts, folk-lore and 
folk arts, prehistoric archaeology, physical 
anthropology, and miscellaneous. The central 
foous of the work is towards oultural and 
social anthropology and if any bias is to be 
found, it not unnaturally lies in that direction. 
For example, the directory of field research is 
exclusively anthropological. 

Such in brief is the scope and structure. 
A bibliography, to serve its purpose, must be as 
complete as possible, accurate, and so organ- 
ized that it provides quick and easy access to 
the information it contains. The comprehen- 
siveness of the present work may be gauged 
from the check-list of journals which increases 
from less than 100 for the first volume to over 
150 for the second. Even 80 with the rapid 
multiplication of periodical publications (and 
for that matter of South Asian universities) 
some gaps must ocour, one example being the 
Journal of the Karnatak University, first 
published in 1957. 'The work maintains a high 
standard of accuracy: errors or misprints 
(such as that in entry 6768) are extremely rare. 
A few errors of fact have crept into some of the 
early entries. For example, No. 105 refers to 
collections from the North Western Provinces 
of 1883, and should be included in Middle 
India rather than the Indus region; agsin, 
No. 2858 records the discovery of carved stone 
discs of Mauryan date and in no way pre- 
historic. The ease of access is notable, once 
the geographical and subject classification is 
grasped ; and is further facilitated by an index 
of authors at the end of each volume. The one 
main hindrance is the absence of a subject 
index, and this the compiler promises us as 
part of the third volume. 

It goes without saying that this bibliography 
is going to be of inestimable value to students 
of every aspect of South Asia, and to those 
with interests in almost any aspect of human 
culture. It represents a very considerable 
labour and the compiler has earned our sincere 
gratitude. We look forward to seeing the third 
volume in due course, and hope that the 
Department of Anthropology of SOAS will 
continue to sponsor this excellent work. 

F. B. ALLOHIN 
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T. М. MaDan: Family and kinship: а 
study of the Pandits of rural Kashmir. 
xix, 259 pp., front., 12 plates. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1966]. 50s. 


This book deserves the attention of all those 
interested in the study of family and kinship. 
The author notes the tendency on the part of 
many Indianists to base their analyses of the 
Hindu family on traditional Sanskritio texts, 
‘regarding them as the perennial source from 
which all the jural norms and ideals of Hindu 
kinship flow’. Dr. Madan insists that a proper 
understanding of the subject will only emerge 
from a series of detailed studies of kinship * as 
it is in the villages of India today, rather than 
as it is portrayed in the relevant literature ’. 
To this end, he offers us an absorbing and lucid 
account of family life among the Sarasvat 
Brahmans—called Pandits—of rural Kashmir. 

Dr. Madan concentrates primarily on the 
patrilineal and patrilocal household (chulah), 
the most important group in Pandit society. 
Five chapters, comprising more than half the 
text, deal with the size and composition of the 
household, with the way in which it recruits 
its members (by birth, adoption, marriage, and 
incorporation), with its economic functions and 
with the processes underlying its growth and 
partition. His analysis is guided by Fortes’s 
notion of a ‘developmental cycle’, so that 
each household group is seen to pass through 
в series of phases from ita inception to its final 
disappearance as в separate unit. 

One chapter then examines the household’s 
relations with kin groups of a wider order, and 
another the importance of non-agnatio kin. 

It is in his treatment of the external aspeot of 
domestic relations that Dr. Madan’s account 
appears to evoke & number of questions which 
are left unanswered. By confining his analysis 
to the interrelations between patrilineally- 
related households within the extended family 
and lineage he ignores many of the ties which 
may out across and mitigate these structural 
alignments. When he notes the absence 
within the village of any groups or associations 
which are not based on kinship he leaves the 
impression that kinship is the sole articulating 
principle of social] organization. Yet, we learn 
that disputes arise in the course of household 
partitions, and that the relations between 
patrilateral cousins are characterized by 
hostility; but we are not told how such 
disputes are waged and settled. This question 
is of some importance in the light of a number 
of recent studies of Indian villages which have 
noted the existence of non-permanent group- 
ings recruited across both caste and kinship 
lines. The reader is also given to understand 
that wealth distinctions have created two 
classes of ‘aristocrats’ and ‘commoners’ 
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within Pandit society, but there is no indication 
of how such divisions affect the household’s 
affiliation with wider km groups. Far from 
being irrelevant to the study of kinship, it 
seems that the inclusion of such matters would 
have indicated the importance of Pandit 
kinship in the overall social context. 

Still, these are minor irritants in an other- 
wise admirable contribution to the literature 
on the sociology of India. Dr. Madan has 
presented a considerable body of data to 
compare—although he avoids comparisons 
himself—with material on family and kinship 
from other ethnographic areas both within 
and outside the Indian subcontinent. 


LIONEL OAPLAN 


EBERHARDT Ricuter: Grundlagen der 
Phonetik des Lhasa-Dialektes. 
(Schriften zur Phonetik, Sprach- 
wissenschaft und Kommunikations- 
forschung, Nr. 8.) ушШ, 271 pp. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964. 
DM 21.50. 


Кох Онлма and Berry Sxerts: A 
manual of spoken Tibetan (Lhasa 
dialect), by Kun Chang and Betty 
Shefts, with the help of Nawang 
Nornang and Lhadon Karstp. xiii, 
286 рр. + tape-recording [two 7” 
reels, four hrs. playing time]. Seattle : 
University of Washington Press, 1964. 
$6.50 + $17.50. 


These two books both deal with the same 
Tibetan dialect, but could hardly be more 
different in source of material, aims, and 
methods. 

Dr. Richter is limited to a corpus of material 
recorded by Professor Schubert in China. 
Part of this material consists of 660 mono- 
syllabio words, comprising the names of the 
symbols of the Tibetan script, the geal-byed 
sum-cu, the dbyangs bzhi, and so on, with 
monosyllabic and disyllabio words to exem- 
plify them ; the rest comprises 308 colloquial 
sentences, each spoken twice slowly and once 
fast, arranged in 35 lessons (‘35 Lektionen 
Lhesa-Grundkursus’), though these. are 
exploited only as а source of phonetio data. 

The 11 lessons of Professor Chang and 
Dr. Shefts’s Manual are the outcome of 
research work with two informants carried out 
in the United States. They give detailed life 
histories of their informants, inoluding such 
important information as their ages, sex, 
social status, and so on, and, especially, 
whether they were lay or clerical. АП such 
details are important for a reliable evaluation 
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of spoken Tibetan material, and, especially, in 
estimating the degree to which utterances 
based on written texte have been influenced by 
the reading style of pronunciation. The 
authors have, further, been careful to note 
differences in the pronunoiation of their two 
informants ; and it is significant that there are 
not & few of these, even though both were 
olose relations. 

Dr. Richter, on the other hand, merely 
mentions that the source of his material was 
Professor Schubert’s teacher in 1955 in 
Peking, and gives his name in Chinese as well 
вв in Tibetan, though he describes him as ‘ der 
Lhasa-Tibeter ?. 

Richter is thus at a grave disadvantage ав 
compared with Chang and Shefts: he had no 
contact with Schubert’s teacher, and was 
prevented from pursuing the various lines of 
inquiry that must have suggested themselves 
to him in the laborious task of transoribing 
the phonic data; they, on the other hand, 
were in & position to elicit supporting and 
additional information at all stages of their 
work. 

In fairness to Dr. Richter it should be said 
at once that he haa resisted the temptation to 
generalize beyond the limits imposed on him 
by his restricted corpus of material. Only one 
exception oocurs to me: ‘die Verbindung 
lha + a fordert für die 1. Silbe den Vokal e- 
bzw. zi, z.B. lha-sa de- 2 вл, іє: 2 sal’ (for 
typographical reasons I have generally trans- 
literated from Richter’s Tibetan soript into 
the roman; I have also omitted his pitch- 
scale symbols, and give only the corresponding 
figures, there being no figure for his * Leicht- 
ton’). His generalization here is an attempt 
to accommodate the phonetic forms de: and 
de: to the orthographic form lha. Apart from 
a handful of examples on pp. 49 and 52 
Dr. Richter nowhere gives в translation of his 
Tibetan forms; but here he obviously intends 
the place-name ‘ Lhasa’. While []e:so] is, in 
my experience, more common for ' Lhasa’ in 
the Lhasa dialect than [Jase], the latter is а 
reputable pronunciation in the dialect, as 
Dr. Richter would probably have discovered 
if the source of his material had been within 
interrogating distance. This more usual 
pronunciation for ‘Lhasa’ is not the only 
place-name in the Lhasa dialect to be at odds 
with the corresponding orthographic form of 
the written language: ‘Gyantse’ and 
‘Shatra’ are [gjanzi] (rgyal-rise) and [fadre] 
(bshad-sgra), not *[gje:dzi] and *[fe:dra]. 

Unlike Chang and Shefts, Richter gives 
great prominence to Tibetan orthographio 
forms; indeed the early part of his book 
(‘die Grundztige der Phonetik des Lhasa- 
dialektes’, рр. 11-53) comes near to being а 
phonetic interpretation of Tibetan ortho- 
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graphy, and throughout the book every 
phonetic example is accompanied by & 
Tibetan orthographic form, in handwritten 
dbu-can. This heavy dependence on the 
orthography results from Dr. Richter’s having 
attempted to limit his study to the phonetio 
level of analysis. He reserves 'das Phonem- 
system ? (p. 25) and ‘ die “ morphologischen ”’, 
syntaktisohen und die gemantischen Daten des 
... Materials’ (p. 6, n. 1) for a later work, and 
allows himself only one excursion into pho- 
nemics: ‘Der moderne Lhasa-Dialekt hat 
somit 4 toneme’. In consequence, apart from 
his four tonemes, he has no phonemic, or 
phonological, forms with which to associate his 
phonetio date, and is obliged to relate these, 
if to anything at all, to orthographio forms. 
Part of the ensuing phonetio desoription is 
presented entirely in terms of the ortho- 
graphy, e.g. ‘die Systematik der Aussprache 
der (schrifttibetischen) einfachen Konsonanten 
(&m Silbenanfang) und der (schrifttibetischen) 
zusemmengesetzten Konsonanten [mgo-can, 
*dogs-can, brisegs-yig, präfigiert]” ; in the rest, 
* (1) Vokale, (2) Diphthonge, (3) Halbvokale, 
(4) Konsonanten’, the various phonetio 
categories are each related to orthographio 
forms. 

In the course of making these phonetic- 
orthographic associations Dr. Richter, it 
should be noted, occasionally resorta to com- 
binations of symbols that are not in accordance 
with ‘Tibetan orthographic practice: he 
combines subscript ‘y’ (ya-btags) with the 


thirtieth gsal-byed N°, e.g. ‘W +4 ', though 
By is not one of the ya-btags bdun, tho seven 


symbols that can combine with subscript ‘у’. 
It is not difficult to guess at his reason for 
doing this: he wishes to indicate the five 
Tibetan orthographic vowels without specifying 
an initial consonant ; but Tibetan orthography 
does not lend itself to such & purpose. By 


including RY: (transliterated here as a) in the 


gsal-byed sum-cu class Tibetan orthography 
treats it as CV just as much as sha, da, pha, or 
any other of the remaining 29 geal-byed sum-cu, 
as indeed it is phonetically (the author himself 
transcribes it as 7a; pp. 28, 50); and to 
attempt to interpret it as V is to misconoelve 
both its orthographic and its phonetio status. 

Far more important than this criticism of a 
minor orthographic irregularity is the problem 
of the relations of the Lhasa dialect, or, for 
that matter, any other modern spoken Tibetan 
dialect, with the traditional Tibetan ortho- 
graphy. I understand that at the present time 
Tibetan refugees in Mussoorie are giving some 
thought to devising & systematic orthography 
for the Lhasa dialeot; but, apart from this 
recent development, I believe that it is only 
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under pressure from foreigners that Tibetans 
have so far given orthographio form to con- 
temporary spoken dialect material. Н. E. 
Richardson writes: ‘it is perhaps not strictly 
correot to say that utterances in Lhasa Tibetan 
are written down at all. Tibetans do not write 
what they say except for special purposes such 
as your research and our sentences ’ (i.e. Gould 
and Richardson, Tibetan sentences, 1943; cf. 
BSOAS, xvu, 1, 1955, p. 136, n. 3). Ordinarily, 
if they should need to write them down, 
Tibetans translate their utterances in the 
various spoken dialects into the grammar, 
vocabulary, and style of Written Tibetan, 
using for this purpose the orthographic forms 
of Written Tibetan. It is for this reason that 
Bell's English-Tibetan colloguial dictionary 
gives two orthographic forms for à number of 
entries, the former being & phonetio spelling, 
usually based on the Lhasa-dialect pronuncia- 
tion, and the latter the corresponding Written 
Tibetan form. 

In complete: contrast with Richter, Chang 
and Bhefts by-pass this problem of the ortho- 
graphy by all but ignoring traditional Tibetan 
orthographic forms. These, ‘The written 
counterparts to the spoken forms’, unattrac- 
tively written, and in dbu-can, appear in an 
appendix. This appendix is far from easy to 
consult ; for the entries are arranged not in the 
Tibetan order or even in an alphabetic order 
modified to inolude their extra-alphabetio 
symbols, but in an order of their own, beginning 
with the vowel letters ‘i’, ‘6’, ‘ө’, eto. and 
ending with ‘ph’,‘m’, and‘ mh’ , the key to 
which I eventually discovered on p. xii. It 
almost looks as though they wished to dis- 
courage anyone from using the appendix, or 
associating the Tibetan soript and orthography 
with the Lhasa dialect in any way ; and this 
is not an unreasonable attitude to the tradi- 
tional orthography if one looks at it from the 
standpoint of the phonology of the Lhasa 
dialect. 

An orthography devised specifically to suit 
the needs of this dialect would be much less 
complex than the Written Tibetan forms 
hitherto diverted to this purpose. The ortho- 
graphic distinction between final s and final d, 
for example, would be irrelevant to Lhasa 
Tibetan, unless the s were specialized in its 
lengthening and fronting function in such 
two-form verbs as Ha/blias ‘look’, bzo/bzos 
‘make’, zhu/zhus ‘request’; and the dis- 
tinction between the sngon-'jug g and d and 
ra-mgo and sa-mgo would be superfluous 
(except for the velar stop in bew-getg ‘ eleven ’) : 
any one of these four symbols would serve to 
indicate the partial voicing of, for example, 
gdung-ma ‘beam.’ (19-]), dgon-pa ‘ monastery ' 
([g-]), and rjes ‘ track ’ ([d#-]), or, alternatively 
the high-tone classification of liquid-initial 
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forms such as sman ‘medicine’, g.yu ‘ tur- 
quoise ', and dbral ‘ tear’. 

For this reason one might question whether 
Dr. Richter’s sections on the phonetic inter- 
pretation of certain orthographic symbols, and 
on the pronunciation of the names of the 
orthographic symbols and their combinations, 
is relevant to a study of the Lhasa dialect. 
These symbols are the common property of all 
literate Tibetans irrespective of dialect; and 
the phonetic features that the author attri- 
butes to them are by no means peculiar to 
Lhasa-dialect speakers: they are, or were 
until 1959, in use over a wide area of Tibet, and 
are also used by the Sherpas and Tamangs of 
Nepal. Furthermore, these Reading-style 
pronunciations differ from those of Lhasa 
Tibetan in such respects as the following: (i) 
word-initial nasality and full voicing in, for 
example, Dr. Richter’s mgo Ugo 43, "dod зао 
43 (Lhasa Tibetan partial voicing without 
nasality : [£-], [d-]); (ii) word-final alveolar 
roll or friction, in, for example, the author's dar 
t'ar 43, bzhar 9215 43 (Lhasa Tibetan backness 
and long duration, with no final consonant: 
[-0:] ; (iii) word-final dental and glottal 
closures, in, for example, the author's phud 
руї 23, brgyad ]1e-? 43, sras вв'? 34 (Lhasa 
Tibetan frontness and long duration, with no 
final consonant: [-y:, -8:]). 

In the examples just given it is possible to 
set up & regular correspondence of Lhasa 
Tibetan phonetio features with Reading-style 
features; but there are one or two of Dr. 
Richter's examples for which this is not 
possible. His smra-ba ‘шата, for example, is 
not in the vocabulary of the Lhasa dialeot; 
nor is his sgrung d!ü, for which the Lhasa 
dialect has а labial nasal final ([-m]). 

Briefly, it is important to distinguish th 
phonetic forms of Reading-style Tibetan from 
those of the Lhasa dialect, and to &ppreoiate 
that the Reading style of pronunciation is 
associated with Tibetan when written; and 
experience has shown that а long and stern 
training is necessary before a literate Lhasa 
Tibetan can be made to read examples of the 
Lhasa dialect without introducing Reading- 


style pronunciations. 


The authors of the Manual seem to have 
been very successful with their training: it is 
only in ‘lesson I’, which contains a large 
number of noun one-word sentences as illus- 
trations of pronunciation, that tradition has 
sometimes clearly proved too strong for the 
informant. Thus, for example, & final long 
vowel is, presumably, indicated in th&po£é, 
thäpcæt, and sf; but the pronunciation 
of the tape-recording is of a short vowel 
and final glottal closure, i.e. Reading-style 
features; other forms, e.g. phat, 100, are a 
mixture of both, i.e. long vowel duration but 
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glottal closure. A long nasal vowel appears to 
be intended by АДА; but the pronunciation 
recorded is the Reading-style short vowel 
followed by a velar nasal consonant. 

These differences between text and tape- 
recording will not concern the student who 
works from the book alone ; but they may well 
prove baffling to anyone working from both 
book and tape-recording jointly : in default of 
any explanation of the difficulties arising out 
of confusion with the Reading-style pronuncia- 
tion, such a student will either: (i) aasume 
that his ваг is at fault, and get discouraged ; 
(ii) assume that the authors’ ear had been at 
fault, and lose oonfidence in their phonetio 
analysis; or (iii assume that he was the 
victim of printing errors, and lose confidence 
in the authors' control of the text. In faot the 
use of tape-recordings in language-teaching 
requires an altogether different technique of 
presentation from that of the printed word 
alone, if, that is, these three types of reaction 
to discrepancies between tape and text are to 
be avoided. Either the tape-recording must 
exactly correspond to the text down to the last 
phonetio detail (and this will be far from easy 
to achieve), or details of stylistio variation 
(occasional lapses into the  Reading-style 
pronunciation, for example), of intonational 
variation, through alternation in emphasis, 
and of junctional variation must be explained, 
at least in the tape-recording, so that the 
listener shall be prepared for that degree of 
variation. 

In the Manual the degree of variation 
between tape and text is quite enough, in my 
opinion, to arouse disquiet in a student, 
especially one with enough phonetio training 
to have developed some confidence in his own 
powers of perception and discrimination. 
What, for example, is he to make of such 
forms as ‘qhi’ and ‘thi’ when he regularly 
hears not the voicelessness and aspiration that 
he would seem to be entitled to expect but 
voice and non-aspiration ? I should guess 
that the spellings with ‘qh’ and ‘th’ are 
generalized from so-called isolate pronuncia- 
tions ; but, since it is the grammatical function 
of these two forms to be closely associated 
with a preceding noun, the isolate pronuncia- 
tions are very rarely to be heard indeed ; and, 
in any case, the student should not be expected. 
to know this. 

Other instances of what is assumed to be 
conflict between the general adoption of an 
isolate form and the hard facts of perception 
concern the monosyllabic forms red, уб, meë, 
and tyù, both as verbs complement and as 
verbal particles, and arise as early as ‘lesson 
Ц’. All four are consistently symbolized with 
the tone-marking for ‘ Low-Falling' ; but the 
first 18 examples of these yield only one 
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example of low and falling pitch. The majority 
(eight) are low and level; and four actually 
rise in pitch. The second syllable of шагёё is 
symbolized as ‘ High-Falling’; but it is level 
in pitch in the first of two examples, and 
falling in the second. One remedy would be to 
mark pitch-behaviour in each case; but в 
better remedy would be to give as detailed an 
account of intonation in the dialect (and 
Lhasa Tibetan is highly intonational) as pitch 
variation in the examples requires. 

Certainly some account, or some indication, 
should be given of emphatic intonation, 
especially for contrast. Any Tibetan word may 
be characterized by low and level pitch, 
irrespective of tonal classification, in the 
appropriate environment, i.e. in the part of 
the clause following an emphasized word. 
Examples of this occur as early as ‘ lesson IL’. 
In ‘tj йада reptt ?’ as spoken by Professor 
Chang and Dr. Shefts’s informant the pitch of 
fii, the first syllable of the emphasized word, 
is not level but falling, and the pitch of all the 
following syllables is low (and level). In the 
next sentence but one, ‘ ti & fiüqü repté ?’, in 
contrast, it is ё that is emphasized. It has, in 
consequence, & falling pitch, and all subsequent 
syllables, now including both syllables of 
fiüqü, are low in pitch, and level. Corres- 
ponding features characterize a pair of 
sentences on the following page, in which 
© дЕёв&А ’ is contrasted with ‘John’. 

The pitch behaviour symbolized by the tone- 
marking of Professor Chang and Dr. Shefts’s 
text, which I take to have been generalized 
from word-isolate utterances, conceals too 
much of Lhasa Tibetan intonation ; the tape- 
recording, on the other hand, probably gives 
more than the student should be exposed to in 
the early stages, especially when he is given no 
guidance in relating the pitch features to the 
tone-marking. Dr. Richter, by contrast, in 
his purely phonetio analysis, symbolizes pitch 
levels and contours of most syllables, and in 
formidable detail, borrowing for this purpose 
the Chinese five-level visual and numerical 
scheme first applied to Tibetan by Y. R. Chao 
(Jaw Yuanrenn) in Love songs of the sixth 
Dalai Lama (1930), but leaves certain syllables 
without any indication of pitch. These last he 
treats as examples of the ‘ Leichtton (qing- 
sheng), d.h. die betreffende Silbe liegt im 
Tonschatten der  vorgehenden betonten 
Silbe(n) '. 

I am not sure quite what pitch features are 
intended by ' Tonschatten': does it mean 
that the syllable concerned has the same pitch 
levelas the final pitch of the preceding syllable, 
or that it continues the rise or the fall of & 
preceding syllable with rising or falling pitch, 
or that it duplicates the pitch features of the 
preceding syllable ? In ga-re ' k'a 43 гі’, is the 
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pitch of the syllable rr meant to be 3, or 32, 
or 48? In any case I am sceptical of the value 
of introducing this peculisrly Chinese phonetio 
(or phonemic) concept into the interlingual 
categories of general phonetics, and applying it 
to a language as different from Chinese вз 
Lhasa Tibetan. This is admittedly a minor 
point; I mention it only to question whether 
it ig necessary to supplement general phonetic 
categories with one familiar only to students 
of Chinese. 

Of greater interest is the relation between 
the pitch features and Dr. Richter’s four 
tonemes, his only piece of phonemic analysis : 
‘1, der mittelhohe ebene Ton; 2, fallender 
Ton; 3, [mittel] steigender Ton; 4, mittel- 
tiefer ebener Ton’. Inherent pitch features 
are assigned to these four tonemes as follows : 
toneme 1—2; toneme 2—23 and 34; toneme 
3—43 and 64; toneme 4—4. Theso inherent 
pitches are then supplemented by а rather 
complicated веб of 15 ‘ Assimilationsregeln ° 
stating the environments appropriate to 
change of pitch. This change of pitch some- 
times amounts to change of toneme, as when 
the first syllable of tshos-gzhi changes from 
inherent pitch 23 (toneme 2) to pitch 2 
(toneme 1) under the influence of the following 
pitch-43 (toneme 3) syllable; and that 
following syllable in turn changes from pitch 43 
(toneme 3) to pitch 2 (toneme 1) under the 
influence of the preoeding pitoh-2 (toneme 1) 
syllable, inherently pitch-23 (toneme 2). 
There is no mention of clause intonation. 

Detailed criticism ought, perhaps, to be 
postponed until the appearance of Dr. Richter’s 
promised second volume ; but just as he was 
himself unable to resist the temptation to 
introduce at least a draft tonemic analysis into 
what is otherwise purely в phonetio study, во 
it is difficult for me not to anticipate some of 
the problems that he will eventually have to 
deal with. One of these is that of pitch features 
not covered by either the inherent pitohes of 
any of the four tonemes or by any of the 15 
* Assimilationsregeln °. The inherent pitch of 
* y& ' (nga) and © p‘œ ` (bod), for example, is 43 
(toneme 3). On p. 73 they are shown with 
pitoh 32; but toneme-3 syllables assimilate 
from 43 to 32 only when preceded by в toneme- 
4 syllable (which itself then changes to 
toneme 3), and on p. 73 theee two syllables are 
sentonce-initial and therefore without any 
preceding syllable at all. It would seem, then, 
that в further ‘ Assimilationsregel’ will have 
to be added to account for the change of pitch 
of these syllables from the inherent 43 to the 
sentence-initial 32 of р. 73. 

The great variety of pitoh features attributed 
to particular syllables raises another problem. 
The syllable nga, for exemple, has ten: 54, 43, 
32, 5, 4, 3, 2, 34, 35, 46 ; and these include the 
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inherent pitch of each of the four tonemes, with 
the result that nga has all four tonemio 
classifications. А closer examination reveals 
that there is more than one lexical item here : 
аП three falling pitohes, 34, 35, and 45, thereby 
excluding the inherent piteh of toneme 2, 
refer oxousively to the interrogative particle 
nga, as in yong-nga ‘are there’, and the 
remaining seven relate to the noun nga ‘I’. 
This grammatical distinction reduces the 
problem somewhat; but, even во, it leaves 
the noun syllable #ga with the three tonemic 
classifications 1, 3, and 4, and the ‘ Assimila- 
tionsregeln’’ do not provide at present for в 
change of pitch from its inherent pitoh 43 
(toneme 3) to either of the pitches 4 and 2 
(tonemes 4 and 1 respectively). Again, the 
* Assimilationsregeln ' do not account for the 
change of pitch of Inga in Inga-pa from 2 
(toneme 1) to 4 (toneme 4), thus resulting in 
a double tonemio classification, with either 
toneme on an equal footing with the other. 

Enough has by now been written to show 
that Dr. Richter’s very detailed pitch analysis 
is bound to lead to a complicated tonemic 
analysis in his further volumes; it will be 
most interesting to see how he taokles it. 
Clearly his promised grammatical analysis will 
dispose of some of the complications; a 
systematic statement of intonation should 
contribute towards disposing of the rest. 

The high degree of detail shown in 
Dr. Richter’s analysis of pitch features is 
characteristic of his phonetic analysis ав a 
whole. Phonetio differences between the three 
utterances of each sentence in section IC, ‘ 35 
Lektionen Lhasa Grundkursus (tibetischer 
Text mit Transkription) ° are illustrated in an 
apparatus critious at the foot of each page: 
‘beim erstenmal', ‘beim drittenmal’, ete. 
It is the third reading, the fast reading, that 
provides many of these alternative features, 
and is marked especially by the absence of the 
nasal on-glides and other Reading-style 
features referred to above that one sometimes 
finds in the first two (slower) readings. 

Dr. Richter’s transcriptions are handwritten 
in the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association, with their accepted values apart 
from a handfal of modifications. The only 
uncertainty arises from his practice of raising 
certain symbols above the line; it is not 
clear why these symbols, and the sounds they 
symbolize, should be treated differently from 
the others. There is no doubt, though, that 
this is an analysis at the phonetic level; and 
in this respect there is a major difference from 
Professor Chang and Dr. Shefta’s symboliza- 
tion. 

The linguistic status of the symbols in the 
Manual is nowhere made clear: the authors 
dismiss them with the words ‘ we alphabetize 
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as follows: і, ё, е, and во on. There are one 
or two references to morphophonemics ; but 
Т saw none to phonemics. The symbols are 
certainly not those of an orthodox phonemic 
analysis; for medial homorganic nasality is 
analysed independently of word-initial 
nasality, and symbolized by tilde rather than 
by 1, n, m, or fi, as appropriate. Bearing in 
mind the publisher's claim that ‘the 
instructional manual represents the first 
comprehensive study of spoken Tibetan 
conducted in accordance with modern lin- 
guistic methods’, I find it strange that the 
authors should be so indefinite. 

The status of the tones, too, is not entirely 
clear to me. As I understand it, there are two 
independent systems, a two-term (‘ High’, 
‘Low’) for open syllables with ‘single 
vowels’, and a four-term (‘ High-High ', 
* High-Falling’, ‘ Low-Low ', ‘ Low-Falling ’) 
for all other types of syllable, with no con- 
nexion between them despite the fact that 
‘High’ and ‘Low’, and corresponding 
symbols, are common to both systems, and 
could therefore be distinguished for all types 
of syllable. 

Previous manuals such as Bell’s, Hannah's, 
and de Roerich's, as far back as de Kórós's 
(1834), provide the student with a phonetic 
description, however rudimentary, of the 
sounds and phonetio features to be associated 
with their symbols; but Professor Chang and 
Dr. Shefts give no phonetic description 
whatever. Consequently, a student who has 
not bought the accompanying tape-recordings 
(at nearly three times the price of the printed 
text) can have no certainty of the phonetio 
value or values of their symbols, and attempts 
to pronounce them at his own risk. 

Indeed, some previous knowledge of phone- 
tics may prove more of a hindrance than а 
help; for the authors have disregarded the 
traditional associations of ‘k’ with velarity, 
and have used it for palatal and palatalized 
velar initials ((c, kj]), presumably to avoid 
having to use two symbols (Ку); velar plosion 
is symbolized by ‘ q’, traditionally associated 
with uvularity. With the help of previous 
experience of Lhasa Tibetan, coupled with the 
translation, and subsequently confirmed by 
the tape-recording, I became aware of their 
usage ; but what will those who do not share 
my advantages make of ‘k’ and ‘q’, not to 
mention the other symbols ? 

Before I received the tape-recording, I was 
also uncertain how to interpret word-initial 
‘p’,‘t’,‘k’, and © а” phonetically in ‘Low’, 
* Low-Falling ', and ‘ Low-Low’ syllables. In 
the absence of any phonetic description I had 
no means of knowing whether the authors 
intended to symbolize the initial voicelessness 
described by some (for which see Róna-Tas's 
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survey in Tibeto-Mongolica, 33-5, 187-90), ог 
whether they were following the pioneer 
analysis by Y. R. Chao in Love songs of the 
sixth Dalai Lama, in which he reports both 
voiceless and partially voiced initial plosives 
in this position, and treats them as members 
of the same phoneme (pp. 5, 7, 26). The latter 
alternative corresponds more nearly to my 
own experience; and I now know from the 
tape-recording that it is nearer the mark than 
the former: in some words the symbols 
concerned. correspond to completely voiceless 
and lax plosives and affricates ; ‘but in the 
rest of the words the plosives and affricates are 
partly voiced. I have the impression that the 
partial voicing correlates with the two nasal 
prefixes m and ’ of the corresponding Written 
Tibetan forms. 

While it is true that the quality of the 
recording is high, except, unfortunately, in 
ch. i, the chapter in which the sounds to be 
associated with the ‘ alphabet ’ are exemplified, 
the student should not be expected to make 
his own phonetic analysis. I regret having to 
make this criticism; for a number of the 
authors’ orthographic forms suggest, if I 
interpret them correctly, a high level of 
phonetic perception; в pity that this should 
not have been made available to the student. 

Students who have not bought the tape- 
recording escape the phonetio and phonological 
obstacles that I have mentioned in connexion 
with it, but at the price of having to treat 
‘Spoken Tibetan (Lhasa dialect)’ as a dead 
language. Any attempt at pronunciation can 
only be guess-work; and those students will 
have to turn for guidance to earlier manuals 
that this book claims to have superseded. 

All students, whether they have the tape- 
recording or not, will have an interest in the 
appearance of the printed page. The Manual 
is olear and well laid out, except that the letter 
‘n° is disproportionately tall, and apt to 
merge with the superscript bar of certain of the 
tone marks. Clear though the actual printing 
is, certain combinations of symbols are 
complex: two superscript symbols commonly 
ocour together, e.g. -{86, -t44, and three may 
do so, e.g. +8. In comparison, even traditional 
Tibetan orthography loses some of its terrors. 
Indeed, a more morphophonemic orthography 
would not only remove some of the Manual’s 
typographical complications but would also 
make the transition to Written Tibetan and its 
orthography much easier. 

Of the conversational texts one, ‘ Finding a 
restaurant’, is relevant enough to the cir- 
cumstances in which an American or other 
foreigner might wish to speak Lhasa Tibetan, 
in the refugee camps in India and Nepal or 
with the very few Tibetans in America and 
Europe; but ‘Moving from Shigatse to 
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Lhasa’, ‘Going on a pilgrimage to ватуёё’ 
[Samye], and ‘ Monasteries in the Lhasa area ' 
could profitably have been replaced by 
‘Moving from Seattle to Berkeley’, for 
example, or other situations in keeping with 
the cireumstances of Tibetan refugoes. 

At the grammatical and lexical levels the 
Manual has much to commend it. In the 
present climate of opinion the generative baais 
of the grammatical exercises should prove 
stimulating. An exemplary break with 
tradition, at the lexical level, is that the 
* polite ' vocabulary is given equal prominence 
with the ' non-polite '. 

One final point: the Manual is entirely 
without indications of other work on Lhasa 
Tibetan ; Dr. Richter inoludes a superb biblio- 
graphy, oovering not only Lhasa Tibetan but 
other Tibetan dialecta, and even languages of 
the ' Tibeto-Himälaya Gruppe ' as well. 

In general I would вау that the Manual 
falls between two stools: it is not linguistio 
enough for the professional linguist, who 
would rightly insist on being told what phono- 
logical units are being distinguished, and what 
the relations of each are with phonetio cate- 
gories ; it is too linguistio for the ordinary run 
of studente, some of whom may well never 
have seen symbols such as ‘0’, ‘yn’, and ‘a’ 
before. The authors suggest that ‘ideally, a 
course in which it is used should be taught by 
a Tibetan’; but how many Tibetans are there 
with sufficient training in linguistics for this 
task ? 

The Grundlagen is addressed not to students 
but to & professional readership, who will now 
wait eagerly to see how the problems raised at 
the phonetic level are to be solved at the 
phonological, grammatical, and lexical levels. 
Indeed one could wish that Dr. Richter had 
attempted an integrated analysia at all these 
levels in one volume. 

В. К. BPRIGG 


A. Rówa-Tas: Tibeto-Mongolica : the 
Tibetan loanwords of Monguor and 
the development of the archaic Tibetan 
dialects. (Indo-Iranian Monographs, 
Vol. уп.) 232 pp. The Hague, etec.: 
Mouton and Co., 1966. Guilders 28. 


The Monguor dialect of Mongolian, through 
its numerous Tibetan loan-words, provides 
Dr. Réna-Tas with the occasion for a oompara- 
tive phonetic study of data from a dozen or 
more Tibetan dialects. The 790 loan-words 
are examined as evidence for the pronunciation 
of Tibetan in adjoining dialect areas; and a 
comparison of the corresponding forms in 
these and other Tibetan dialects then furnishes 
the author with material for a historical study 
of the development of the contemporary 
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spoken dialects from his hypothetical Old 
Tibetan forms. 

In his introductory remarks Dr. Réna-Tas 
places the Monguor dialect, spoken in the 
Chinghai province of north-west China, in 
relation to other Mongolian dialect material, 
and emphasizes its significance for both 
Mongolian-dialeot and Tibetan-dielect studies, 
а significance due, on the one hand, to con- 
servatism, and, on the other, to innovation 
under the influence of Tibetan. He discusses 
his sources, which, it should be noted, include 
Chinese and Russian works, in detail, and evalu- 
ates their systems of transcription, while osre- 
fully avoiding any attempt at unifying them. 

Since his interest in Tibetan dialects is 
directed towards those which may be presumed 
to have acted as donors to Monguor, he finds 
it convenient to divide them into ‘archaic’ 
and ‘non-archaic’, taking as criteria for the 
‘archaic ’ category (i) the absence of ‘ pitch as 
a phonematio suprasegmental feature’, and 
(ii) ‘ the preservation in в more or less complete 
form [of] the preradical system of Old 
Tibetan ’, and, as criteria for the ‘ non-archaic ’, 
(i) ' phonematic pitch °, and (ii) the loss of ‘ the 
old preradical system’. ^ While broadly 
efficient for this purpose, at least one of these 
oriteria might be made more precise; and 
Dr. Réna-Tas himself refers subsequently to 
в characteristic that might be used to modify 
the second oriterion of the 'non-arohaio' 
category : ‘the preradical is preserved in the 
second syllable if the first ends in & vowel also 
in the non-archaio dialects’ (p. 134). Indeed 
maximum precision might require one to 
distinguish between consonant and phonetio 
feature; for, in the Lhasa dialect, which 
Dr. Réna-Tas classifies as © non-archaic ', the 
old ‘ preradicals ’ might be said to be preserved 
even in word-initial position in those words 
which are distinguished by the phonetic 
feature partial voicing (and therefore also 
non-aspiration) from those which have voice- 
lessness and aspiration; e.g. dgong-mo [g-] 
‘evening’, 'ja' [dg-] ‘rainbow’, rdung [d-] 
‘strike’; of. gong [kh-] ‘price’, ja [tgh-] 
‘tea’, dung [th-] ‘ shell’. 

Dr. Réna-Tas’s criteria owe their importance 
to the fact that he uses them to limit his study 
to the ‘archaic’ dialects, together with the 
literary language, admitting forms from 
Central Tibetan or Lhasa Tibetan, as represen- 
tatives of the ' non-archaic”, only for some 
special purpose. The ‘archaio’ dialect 
material is divided into six categories in 
accordance with the six places in syllable 
structure that he distinguishes for Old Tibetan : 
‘preradical (C--), radical (C-), postradical 
(-C-), syllabic vowel (-V-), final (-C), postfinal 
(--С)?. Radical and postradical are dealt with 
simultaneously, absence of postradicals ‘ -у- ° 
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and ' -r-' being treated as postradical ' zero’; 
but, somewhat inconsistently, the same method 
is not applied to preradical and radical and to 
postfinal and final. 

Dr. Réna-Tas carefully distinguishes his 
‘phonemical” categories (preradical, radical, 
eto.) from his ‘ orthographical’ (‘ prescribed ’, 
© superscribed ’, etc.) and his ‘ morphological’ 
(‘ prefix’, ‘stem’, eto.) ; but, since his hypo- 
thetical Old Tibetan forms differ little from 
the orthographic forms of literary Tibetan, 
the reader has easy access to a wealth of 
dialect forms, some from sources that might 
otherwise be inaccessible, painstakingly 
arranged for immediate comparison. His debt 
to the author is great. 

One is, of course, free to ask oneself whether 
a different basis for his presentation of the 
material might not have served the author 
better. He might, for example, have extended 
to the other categories his syntagmatic 
practice of associating the postradical with the 
radical in statement; for, just as the post- 
radical presupposes an associated radical, во 
the preradical and the postfinal respectively 
presuppose associated radicals and finals. The 
variant of the phoneme theory that Dr. Réna- 
Tas has adopted, one of the more flexible 
variante, would lend itself to such an extension ; 
for he takes difference in environment into 
account, and makes no difficulty over analysing 
preradicel [8] and [z], for example, differently 
from radical [8] and [z], the former pair as 
allophones of а single phoneme, conditioned by 
the following radical phoneme, and the latter 
вв phonemically distinct; but an even more 
syntagmatic analysis might well by-pass oom- 
plications resulting from his present method, 
especially in dealing with tonal reflexes. 
бшсе his study is mainly concerned with the 
non-tonal dialects, it is not surprising that 
these complications are not much in evidence ; 
but they can be illustrated from his treatment 
of dby- : ‘in the cluster dby- the -y- became a 
radical consonant after the b > zero develop- 
ment: *yby- > yyy- > yy- > y-'. As far as 
Lhasa Tibetan, at least, is concerned, this 
statement leaves tone out of account: such 
syllables as dbyar(-ka) ‘ summer’, and dbyangs 
‘vowel’, have a high-tone classification (of. 
the low-tone classification of yang ‘too’ and 
yar ‘upwarde’); if one introduced this 
feature into Dr. Réna-Tas’s over-segmented 
form of statement, -y- would remain post- 
radical, and high tone would have to be 
treated as the radical. 

One minor phonetic point: Dr. Réna-Tas 
interpreta forms in orthographio MA- as having 
preradical l-- and radical А-, and refers to the 
preservation of l- through ‘metathesis 
(А- > hl >)’; but, apart from irregulari- 
ties in some dialects (e.g. Lhasa [h-] in ham- 
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khog ‘ boot"), Ih- symbolizes a single lateral 
consonant, voiceless ([]]) initially, and voiced 
(Ш) medially. It is, thus, a digraph, like 
Welsh П, English th, and Hungarian sz, and 
presumably always has been. The question of 
metathesis does not, therefore, arise. 

In в concluding section Dr. Réna-Tas uses 
his comparative dialect material to suggest 
lines of development for the various categories 
of elements of Old Tibetan syllable structure 
in their progress towards their contemporary 
reflexes in the modern spoken dialects. ‘ Zero’ 
figures widely among these for preradicals, 
postfinals, and finals alike in the ‘ non-archaic ' 
dialects. In the case of the finals his ‘zero’ 
refers, strictly speaking, only to the absenoe of 
consonantal reflexes for -s, -d, -1, and, to some 
extent, -g, all of which have vocalic features as 
reflexes, at least in Lhasa Tibetan; and the 
author again resorts to syntagmatic statement, 
treating the vowel and the final categories 
jointly, in order to be able to show this. A 
similarly syntagmatic type of statement 
seems to be required for the preradicals too : 
there are numerous syllables in Lhasa Tibetan, 
for example, that do not provide any phonetic 
evidence for a preradioal, at least in word- 
initial position; but there is no scarcity of 
syllables, on the other hand, in which the 
current reflex is either tonal, or the voice 
feature referred to above, or both at once. 

Dr. Róna-Tas accounts for the ‘ zero ' reflex 
of the Old Tibetan preradicals b--, d/g--, r--, 
1--, and s-- in a table showing the process of 
convergence on ‘zero’ through ‘spirantiza- 
tion ' via s, J, and x. There are aspeots of this 
scheme of stages of ' spirantization ' that are 
not immediately convincing on general 
grounds of phonetic probability ; but there 
can be no doubt that the awe-inspiring amount 
of work that must have gone into sifting the 
various sources, European end Asian, esti- 
mating their reliability, and marshalling the 
data systematically fully entitles Dr. Rôna-Tas 
to his own conjectures. No other single volume 
contains so much Tibetan dialect material 
from such diverse sources; and its Monguor 
section disposes of any need for further studies 
on this scale. 

R. к. SPRIGG 


W. Pacnow (Pa Снос B, Ж) (ed.): 
Tun-huang yün-wen chi Ж 1A HR Ж 
4&. [i], 9, 18, 218, [ii] pp. Kao-hsiung, 
Taiwan : [Buddhist Culture Service], 
1965. 

Dr. Pachow (Pa Chou) is a Chinese Buddhist 
scholar who has taught for many years in 
India and Ceylon. He has recently spent a year 
working in the British Museum on various 
Buddhist manuscripts in the Stein collection. 
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This small but useful volume is one of the 
results. It comprises something more than 
100 items in verse from previously unpub- 
lished Tun-husng manuscripts in the Stein 
collection. One or two items (for example 
part of No. 11, р. 28-9) have in fact been 
printed in the catelogue of the Stein collection 
included in the Tun-huang i-shu tsung-mu 
suo-yin (see my review in BSOAS, xox, 1, 
1966, 177-80), but Dr. Pa's readings seem 
generally more acourate and several of the items 
are either wrongly listed in the T'un-huang 
t-shu tsung-mu suo-yin or not entered at all. 
In this field Giles’s catalogue proves both fuller 
and more accurate than the Chinese index. 

The contenta of the book fall into three main 
sections. The first part reproduces some 42 
items of poetry, mostly on Buddhist themes, 
none of which seems of any great distinotion. 
The second section consists of 43 hymns 
(tsan Ё) or songs in praise of various deities, 
holy places, virtues, etc. The third section 
comprises à variety of didactic verses, some 
of considerable length, on purely religious or 
ethical themes. 

Dr. Pa deals primarily with the Stein 
collection only. He cites some items from the 
Pelliot collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
but has not, it seems, systematically examined 

it for parallel texts. I notice, for example, that 
he has missed the existence of a second copy 
(Fonds Pelliot, P 3641) of the ‘ Questions of 
Liang Wu-ti to the monk Chih-kung on the 
method of cultivating the Correct Way’ 
(Stein 3177). Similarly in the case of the 
Shih-k'ung tsan + Ж R ‘Eulogy of the 
Doctrine of the Ten Unrealities’, of which he 
cites four texts, the first of the manuscripts 
which he cites (S 5539, wrongly catalogued 
by Giles under the title Shih-huang tean-wen 
+ HR B® 3c ‘ Eulogy of the Ten Sovereigns 
of Antiquity’) actually includes a second 
copy of the same text at the end of the scroll. 
There are at least two further examples in 
Paris (P 3824, P 4608) and two in Leningrad 
(Dh922 (1371) Dh1368 (1372) see L. М. 

` Menshikov (ed.), Opisanie kitayskih rukopisey 
Dunhuanskogo Fonda Instituta Narodov Azii, 
I, Moscow, 1963, 775). In another instance, 
the ‘Eulogy on Mount Wu-t/ai' Wu-t'ai 
shan tsan Fr Æ Ц RR (of which he prints 
exemples of two quite different texts, 
рр. 116-19) besides the manusoripts which 
Dr. Pa employs (8 5487 and 8 4039; S 370) 
Giles's catalogue lists other copies on S 2985 
verso, S 4429 verso, and S 5573. The hand-list 
of the Pelliot collection made by Wang 
Ch‘ung-min and included in Tun-huang i-shu 
tsung-mu suo-yin lists eight additional copies 
(Р 3563, P3045, P3843, P4560, Р 4608, 
P 4647, P 4805). 
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The last section of the book is perhaps the 
most interesting, however. This is a long 
appendix reprinting seven: Tun-huang prose 
texts connected with Ch‘an. The first, en- 
titled Ch‘eng-hsin lun [ ap $ ‘ On olarifying 
the mind’, is based on two versions in Б 3558 
and § 4064. Yet another version is to be found 
en the verso of S 2669, while a still further 
copy is included in the long scroll P 3777 in 
Paris. The second piece, a lengthy discourse 
on the cultivation of the mind through medita- 
tion entitled Tao-fan ch'& sheng wu chieh to 
teung hsiu-hsin yao-lun 34. FL BR ДЕ 4E PR 
HE БЕ D BE ig by the monk Hung-jen 
Ч 22, of Ch‘i-chou, has been translated by 
Dr. Pa in * À Buddhist discourse on meditation 
from Tun-huang ', University of Ceylon Review, 
xxi, 1, 1963, 47-62. The text which he gives 
here is based on three Stein manuscripts, 
S 2669, S 3658, and S 4064. Here again, Wang 
Ch'ung-min lists three additional versions 
in Paris, which Dr. Ра has not consulted, 
Р 3434, P 3559, and P 3777. The third piece, 
entitled Ta sheng k‘ai-hsin hsten-hsing tun-wu 
chen-teung lun K SE BB D ЙД 1E WE FB 
Ј 5E ЕШ cast in the form of a dialogue 
between the Sramapa Ta-chao J; HE and a 
disciple Hui-kuang Ж 6, is reasonably 
familiar since it is included in the Tatshô 
Tripitaka, vol. xxxv. The Taishd version is 
based on & manusoript in Paris, P 2102. Dr. 
Pa’s text ів based on the manuscript 8 4286 in 
the British Museum, which is collated through- 
out with the Taishô text. Four other unedited 
pieces, two essays entitled Yu-wu lun 7 $E 
my and T'a-sheng chung-tsung chien-chieh i pieh 
hoing pen К.Ж rh  k BE BE EU 4T Ж 
from S 2944 (the first is listed neither in Giles’s 
catalogue nor in T'un-huang t-shu leung-mu 
suo-yin), a Kungte chi Ty fff Ro (S 4860) 
dating from the mid-tenth century, during 
the ascendancy of the Ts‘ao WẸ olan at 
Tun-huang, and an interesting inventory of a 
monastery’s possessions dated 863 (S 1947) 
complete the volume. 

This is & most useful little volume and 
reflects great credit on its author, working as 
he does isolated from the main centres of 
Chinese studies. 

D. 0. TWITOHETT 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM : Science and civilisa- 
ton in China. Vol. 4. Physics and 
physical technology. Part 11 : mechani- 
cal engineering. lv, 759 pp., 158 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1965. 
£9 10s. 


This latest volume of Dr. Needham’s 
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history is devoted to a single subjeot, mechani- 
cal engineering. Here the rich ingenuity and 
inventiveness of the native technological 
tradition is plain for all to see, and in many 
ways this volume is the most interesting and 
persuasive yet to appear, since in this field the 
Chinese contribution can be demonstrated 
in concrete achievements and in practical 
application, whereas in the more theoretical 
branches of science Dr. Needham has had to 
rely upon adumbrations of abstract ideas and 
theories which were never worked out system- 
atically. 

The present volume is of major importance 
not only to the historian of science and 
technology, but also to the economic historian. 
The latter will find detailed disoussions of a 
wide variety of machinery employed in 
agriculture, for milling and irrigation, and 
а lengthy and extremely important discussion 
of the early employment of animal traction. 
There are very detailed and thoughtful sections 
on the use of water and wind power, and such 
varied subjects as paddle-boats, the construc- 
tion of carts and carriages, kites, hot-air 
balloons, and parachutes. There is also 
® fascinating disoussion, more than 100 pages 
in length of clockwork and time-keeping, 
a subject to which Dr. Needham with two of 
his colleagues has already devoted а separate 
book (Joseph Needham, Wang Ling, and 
Derek J. de Solla Price, Heavenly clockwork : 
the great astronomical clocks of medieval China, 
Cambridge, 1960, reviewed BSOAS, xxm, 3, 
1960) and a very important theoretical discus- 
sion (Joseph Needham, Time and Eastern man, 
London, Royal Anthropological Institute, 
1965, reviewed BSOAS, ххх, 1, 1966, 203-4). 

But in addition to these very important 
contributions to our knowledge of engineering 
skills, this volume once again brings into 
relief the Chinese failure to generate an 
industrial revolution of her own. It is clear 
that by the Sung period at least the Chinese 
native tradition had incorporated all the 
major basic mechanical devices, with the 
exception of the screw thread. Complex 
machines—even groups of machines driven 
by water power—had been described and 
illustrated. Moreover, by the mid-seventeenth 
century the Chinese could draw not only upon 
their own tradition, but upon contemporary 
or nearly contemporary invention in Europe, 
which was described and illustrated in a 
variety of books by the Jesuits and their 
Chinese colleagues, (Although as Dr. Needham 
shows, many of these ‘ European’ inventions 
were already known in China.) At the middle 
of the seventeenth century there would seem 
little to choose between Western Europe and 
China in the field of praotical technology—if 
anything the advantage remained with the 
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Chinese. Wherever the inhibitory factors may 
have lain in China, they were not in this field. 
Perhaps, anyway, we pose the question 
wrongly by assuming that our industrial 
revolution was a ' normal’ pattern of develop- 
ment, and looking for inhibitory factors in 
China 


Even in comparison with its predecessors, 
this volume is produced and illustrated on 
a lavish scale (there are 860 illustrations). 
It is в great pity that its price has as a result 
put it out of the reach of most private scholars. 
It might perhaps be worth drawing attention 
of less affluent colleagues who none the less 
have an interest in such problems to a pair of 
solid little volumes recently published by the 
veteran Chinese historian of engineering, 
Liu Hsien-chou $j {Ш HI The first of these, 
Chung-kuo chi-chieh kung-ch'eng fa-ming shih 
ТГ Ж ПН ОШ ‘A history 
of engineering inventions in China”, т, viii, 
135 pp., Peking, K'o-hsüeh ch'u-pan she, 1962, 
deals with а field almost as broad as Dr. 
Needham’s, but with most emphasis on the 
application of power, and ite transmission. 
The second volume, Chung-kuo ku-tai nung-yeh 
chi-chich fa-ming shih ch Bd] E [X АЖ 
3k GR HE ВН HD ‘A history of the 
invention of agricultural machinery in ancient 
China”, viii, 100 pp., Peking, 1903, is more 
specialized, dealing only with machinery used 
in agriculture. But the field is interpreted 
broadly to include milling, winnowing and 
spinning machines, and a brief section on land 
&nd water transport. Both volumes are 
illustrated with many line blocks which are 
clear, and photographs which are mostly very 
poorly reproduced. 

Another publication whioh will be à great 
boon to every soholar working in the fleld of 
Chinese material oulture is the excellent new 
integral translation by E-tu Zen Sun and 
Shiou-chuan Sun of the T'ien-kung k'ai-wwu 
R IL BB #7, the very important handbook 
of technology first published in 1637 by Sung 
Ying-hsing. Some years ago an excellent 
Japanese translation of this book, with long 
introductory essays, edited by Yabuuchi 
Kiyoshi, appeared (Kyoto, 1954). The transla- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Sun is admirable; accu- 
rate and lucid and extremely readable, and 
giving little hint of the innumerable technical 
problems which the authors must have solved 
only after long deliberation. The notes are 
short and to the point, and there are very full 
bibliographies. One important feature in which 
the present volume soores over the Yabauchi 
translation is that the authors have been able 
to use the illustrations from the 1637 edition, 
which was reprinted in China in 1959. These 
are sometimes clearer and more direct than the 
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corresponding illustrations in T‘ao Haiang’s 
edition which has been current since 1927. 
These were in some cases drawn from the T'u- 
shu chi-ch'eng or from the Keng-chth t'u, and 
have no direct connexion with the T'£en-kung 
k'a-wu. But for the serious scholar the 
Yabuuchi volume retains its importance by 
reason of its excellent introductory essays. 

It is very good to see the beginning of & 
fairly steady triokle of publications on Chinese 
technology and science. But is it not time that 
we began to think seriously of training a few 
young scholars in the tremendously broad 
sweep of subjects which are necessary to a 
Specialist in this field? The sort of historical 
accident which led Dr. Needham into his 
Chinese studies seems unlikely to recur for 
some while. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


Epmunp S. WEsHRLE: Britain, China, 
and the antimissionary riots, 1891— 
1900. xiv, 223 pp. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, [1966]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 44s.) 


The Boxer movement has received, and will 
no doubt continue to receive, considerable 
attention from studenta of Sino-Western 
relations. Professor Wehrle appears to be the 
first, however, to have examined in any depth 
the less traumatic but quite serious and wide- 
spread anti-missionary riots which troubled 
central China between 1891 and 1895, and to 
seek to relate these to the greater rising at the 
end of the decade. He has used only Western 
sources for this study, mainly Foreign Office 
and British missionary society records, so that 
his analysis is much more limited in scope and 
less compelling in certain of its conclusions 
than Р. A. Cohen’s recently published study of 
the missionary problem in China over another 
decade of crisis, 1881-70. But on his central 
issue of British policy and how the missionary 
complicated, and indeed soured, Sino-British 
relations over the last years of the century 
Professor Wehrle argues forcefully and 
economically, using his material skilfully to 
illuminate the passivity and ambiguity of the 
Foreign Office role in face of the recurrent 
missionary problem, and borrowing the 
Gallagher-Robinson concept of ‘informal 
empire’ to provide & theoretical framework 
into which to fit his analysis. 

Not without much justification, Professor 
Wehrle is severe in his strictures on what he 
describes as ‘ That retreat from policy which 
was the predominant Foreign Office attitude 
in regard to missionary affairs’ (p.119). He 
condemns the policy of informal empire which 
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in his view must bear a major share of respon- 
sibility for the violent anti-foreign direction 
taken by the Boxer rising in particular. To 
suggest, however, that Britain ‘ permitted’ 
this rising to come to a head in the most violent 
manner seems to imply a greater degree of 
possible British control over the total situation 
than was ever really the case. Certainly it is not 
easy to suggest a practicable alternative to the 
Foreign Office policy of drift that developed 
during these years. The establishment of 
extensive formal empire in China was hardly 
possible nor likely to avert anti-foreign 
demonstrations. To exclude the missionary 
altogether from China; to confine him strictly 
within the treaty port areas; to leave him to 
his fate in the interior—none of these was a 
politically possible or easily enforceable policy 
for any British government to attempt, while 
any compromise such as a stricter passport 
system could at best only palliate the position, 
even if the missionary co-operated. As one of 
their own spokesmen put it, the missionary 
felt himself to be ‘ subject to a master higher 
than any statesman or diplomatist of this 
world. It is not the missionary who has to 
reckon with the diplomatist, but the diplo- 
matist with the missionary '. Until China was 
strong enough to assert her own control in her 
own way, periodic anti-missionary risings were 
unavoidable whatever the Western diplomatist 
tried or failed to do, though it may be conceded 
that more skilful British diplomacy might have 
softened the Boxer impact upon Peking itself. 

A second problem raised by Professor 
Wehrle’s analysis concerns the relation between 
the earlier riots and the Borer rising itself. The 
latter is presented as the climax of a series of 
anti-missionary riots which ‘ merged ’ (to quote 
from the dust-jacket) with this ‘ massive grass 
roots rebellion’. Yet it is by no means clear 
how these earlier riots contributed to and 
‘ merged ' with the great rising of 1900. One 
of the most striking facts about that rising, 
nowhere mentioned by the author in his 
discussion of it, is that the central and southern 
provinces of China, including just those areas 
in which the most serious riots occurred 
between 1891 and 1895, remained relatively 
calm during 1900. No one has as yet explained 
this fact of vital importance in limiting the 
extent of the Boxer catastrophe very ade- 
quately, and any attempt to do so must clearly 
be based on Chinese materials. But some 
recognition of the problems it raises for a 
study such as this, which seeks to integrate 
the earlier and later movements, was to 
be expected. 

Despite what seem to me some exaggerations 
and gaps in the argument, however, this book 
contains much of great interest and value on 
the whole complex of missionary activity and 
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the responses it provoked, both in China and in 
British official quarters, at the end of the last 
century. It is & welcome addition to the 
growing body of serious analytical studies on 
this important agpeot of Sino-Western relations. 


J. 8. GREGORY 


Jerome Он‘Ёх: Mao and the Chinese 
Revolution. With thirty-seven poems by 
Mao Tse-tung, translated from the 


Chinese by Michael Bullock and 
Jerome Chén. хі, 419 pp., front. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 


Press, 1965. 498. 


Few scholars oan equal Jerome Ch‘en’s 
mastery of the details of modern Chinese 
history across ite full expanse. А conversation, 
or the reading of a book or paper of his is a 
humbling and fruitful reminder of this. In 
Mao and the Chinese Revolution he handles a 
multitude of characters, events, and places 
with the assurance of one of the authors of the 
great old Chinese novels. It is the best single 
narrative account now available of the rise to 
power of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Yet there are with all respect reservations 
that must be made. In the first place, despite 
the impressively wide list of the sources that he 
has utilized, he does not give the reader a clear 
idea of the relative reliability, in terms of its 
documentation, of any statement that he 
makes. It is not enough to cite, as he does, two 
or three references. The story of Mao is 
notoriously obscure, tangled, and deceptive. 
Even an informed reader, possessing a con- 
siderable familiarity with the period, cannot be 
expected to unravel the special complexities of 
the historiography involved. In consequence, 
ungenerous though it sounds to say so, the 
book is not an immediately useful addition to 
knowledge, as distinct from в set of cogent 
suggestions, because we are not shown why 
we should accept Dr. Ch‘en’s view, balanced 
and persuasive though it almost invariably is, 
on any one of a hundred points well known to 
be subjects of controversy. 

In the second place, little attempt is made to 
provide a systematic analysis of Chinese 
society and Chinese thinking during the period 
in which his story unfolds. Nor is there any 
proper exploration of the internal structure of 
the Chinese Communist Party, its organization, 
discipline, and training of cadres, nor one of its 
techniques of persuasion, infiltration, and sub- 
version. Most first-hand observers, such as 
Edgar Snow, felt that there was a new spirit, a 
new type of character at work among the 
Communists, at least in their heroic days; 
there is barely a word of that in these pages. 
Apart from one or two brief but valuable 
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contributions, there is no account of the 
development of CCP ideology and its relation- 
ship with olassical Marxism, Leninism, and 
Stalinism as well as indigenous Chinese 
sources. The importance of Li Ta-chao in this 
respect is not, unless I have missed the 
passage, even mentioned. 

This failure to analyse more than the surface 
of part of the Chinese Revolution has led to a 
possible implicit misunderstanding, namely, 
that the ‘ Chinese Revolution ' is synonymous 
with and coterminous with the ‘Rise of 
Chinese Communism’. The matter is more 
subtle. In essence the ‘ Chinese Revolution’ 
is China’s attempt to come to a national and 
cultural modus vivendi with Western power and 
Western ideas. Its mainsprings have been the 
nationalism created in the educated classes by 
repeated military defeats, and the dissatisfac- 
tion with traditional values induced, in the 
initial stages, by the work of the miesionaries 
(whose role has been overlooked by modern 
Bociologiste, convinced perhaps that the failure 
of the former to propagate widespread 
Christianity was the end of the matter). 
Chinese Communism haa been both an impor- 
tant part of this great attempt, and also to some 
extent opposed to it, having at times almost the 
nature of an allergic reaction against things 
Western. The Red Guards, to take а trivial 
but topical example, olearly have more in 
common with the Boxers than the colour of 
their arm-bands. 

Dr. Ch'en sees Mao's distinctive political 
achievement as ‘the marriage of Marxism- 
Leninism to the traditional pattern of the 
Chinese peasant revolt' (p. 116). This is an 
important statement even if the purist, with 
perhaps the Pai-lien-chiao and the Nien-fei 
in mind, rightly objects that there was no one, 
single traditional pattern. What is lacking is а 
specifio demonstration of how this took place, 
of how, for example, Mao used а partly 
traditional institution, the Asiao-tsu (small 
group), in a new way to implement a partly 
traditional idea, that discipline could best be 
achieved through ideological unity. 

Mao's military originality Dr. Ch'en sum- 
marizes as ‘ the elevation of guerrilla warfare 
from the level of tactics to that of strategy ' 
(p. 222). Due allowance being made for its 
brevity, I feel this is oorrect, although I would 
prefer to see it as part of the complete 
politicization of warfare which Mao accom- 
plished. Curiously, Dr. Ch'en does not draw 
attention to the partially indigenous roots of 
this broader concept in Sun Tzu's insistence on 
conquering the mind rather than the cities of 
the enemy. 

On pp. 114 апа 115 Dr. Ch'en shows the 
degree to which Mao’s famous ‘ Report’ on the 
peasant movement in Hunan was indebted to в, 
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Comintern directive and this makes а valuable 
complement to Cohen's recent demonstration 
of Mao's ideological debt to Stalin. Earlier, on 
р. 41, he makes a point, novel at least in the 
world of English-speaking scholarship І think, 
about the influence of the German philosopher 
Paulsen on the youthful Mao Tse-tung that has 
hitherto been overlooked. 

There are a few dubious judgements. To 
instance only one, was 1943 such в time of 
“hope and jubilation ’ for the Allied cause that 
Chiang Kai-shek therefore published China’s 
destiny, as is asserted on р. 256? 

On Chiang’s final downfall, there are many 
interesting ideas, notably concerning the 
cumbrous nature of the Kuomintang command 
system, and Chiang’s belief that no inflation, 
however severe, could seriously damage the 
economy of an agricultural country like China. 
The poor quality of Chiang’s strategy is also 
well analysed. Yet more fundamental matters, 
such as the weakening effect of Chiang’s lifelong 
practice of the technique of divide et impera are 
not mentioned. 

The work concludes with a selection of 
translations of Mao’s poems. These are docu- 
ments of historical value, and rendered here 
with an attractive concision of diction. 

It was between 1926 and 1945, the heart of 
the period which Dr. Ch‘en covers, that world 
history finally became a truly united, single 
phenomenon. (The second World War, to put 
it paradoxically, was in point of fact properly 
speaking the first.) It was also a period of 
tremendous, overpowering illusions, and very 
remote from our own age which, not many 
years after, is largely disabused of them. Both 
of these factors make a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the rise of Chinese Communism difficult, 
the firat because it adds unprecedented com- 
plexities, the second because true empathy is 
hard to attain. When allowance is made for 
these problems, which none of us can escape, 
it appears that Dr. Ch‘en’s pragmatic narrative 
вв it winds across these years, never making the 
mistake of being so presumptuous as to think 
that anything was, in the nature of the broad 
sweep of events, inevitable, is an achievement 
of considerable magnitude. 

MARK ELVIN 


Joun Warrney HALL: Government and 
local power in Japan, 500 to 1700 : a 
study based on Bizen province. · xiv, 
446 pp., 24 plates. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1966. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £5.) 

This is an important book, which makes good 
some notable deficiencies in the Western litera- 
ture dealing with the earlier history of Japan. 
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In the first place, it provides in seven of ita thir- 
teen chapters a general survey of the manner 
in which power was acquired and exercised 
in Japan during some twelve centuries, those 
which saw the creation of a central imperial 
authority, its decline, and the substitution for 
it, of political institutions sufficiently akin to 
those of medieval Europe to be described as 
‘feudal’. This is a balanced account, based on 
the most recent researches of Japanese 
scholars. Especially valuable are the chapters 
on the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, which have not hitherto been served 
at all well in Western writing. For example, 
the treatment of the Sengoku daimyó in ch. ix 
provides a vital link in the history of the 
development of feudal authority, a link which 
has usually been under-emphasized by previous 
writers, while ch. xii contains the most lucid 
account yet available of the basis and nature of 
Tokugawa power. 

The rest of the chapters, spaced chronologi- 
cally through the book, examine the same 
problems as they appear at the local level, with 
particular reference to the province of Bizen. 
For the most part they centre on questions of 
landholding and administration, for these were 
vital to the location of power. The choice of a 
single province as the focus of the study makes 
it possible not only to make detailed state- 
ments on such matters, thereby giving 
precision to the discussion, but also to maintain 
a greater measure of continuity in the narrative 
than would have been possible by a choice of 
examples from different areas at different 
times. Thus Bizen serves not only to illustrate 
generalizations, but also to emphasize that 
they were not universally valid, in that ite 
experience did not always conform tidily to 
what is regarded as the national norm. For 
example, the Court and the great religious 
houses seem to have retained a more consider- 
able footing there in the Kamakura period than 
one might have expected in what is normally 
regarded as a period of bushi dominance, a 
fact no doubt related to the relative strength of 
imperial authority in the area earlier. What 
makes this kind of information particularly 
instructive is that the only other study we 
possess of local institutions for much of the 
period is concerned with Satsuma, which had a 
very different kind of history: rather more 
dominated by bushi down to the sixteenth 
century, but conforming rather leas closely 
than Bizen to the characteristic Tokugawa 
pattern thereafter. 

The concentration on a single province 
inevitably has its drawbacks, too. There are 
periods for which the material available on 
Bizen is scanty, so that the author has to 
speculate about conditions there in the light 
of what is known about other areas. This is 
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especially true of the earlier centuries, when 
one sometimes feels that the attempt to 
provide continuous local narrative is rather 
forced. Yet this is a small defect in a book 
which in every chapter gives evidence of 
informed judgement and provides basic new 
material for the study of Japanese institutions. 
Professor Halls continuation of it, for the 
period after 1700, will be eagerly a waited. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


Ian H. Nix: The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance : the diplomacy of two island 
empires, 1894-1907. (University of 
London Historical Studies, хуш.) 
xi, 420 pp. London: University of 
London, Athlone Press, 1966. 63s. 


A new account of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance has long been needed in view of the great 
mass of source materials, both British and 
Japanese, which have become available since 
the studies made by A. L. P. Dennis and C. F. 
Chang. Dr. Nish has most admirably filled the 
gap for the period with which he deals. He has 
eleoted to stop at 1907, because this, as he says, 
marks the end of the anti-Russian period of the 
alliance and the beginning of the emergence of 
new factors which tended to weaken the 
identity of interest between the two Island 
Empires. He is to be congratulated in pro- 
ducing a most scholarly and dispassionate 
account which will undoubtedly remain the 
standard work on the subject. In what he has 
to say about tbe origins of the alliance 
Dr. Nish brings out very clearly that it was by 
no means a foregdne conclusion. Although 
Lord Salisbury was not as much of a ‘ splendid 
isolationist ’ as is often supposed and did not 
oppose the making of the alliance, he would 
probably have preferred a settlement of Anglo- 
Russian issues if he could have got one. Ito, 
the leading Japanese statesman of the day, at 
heart hoped for an arrangement whereby 
Japan got Korea and Russia got Manchuria. 
But the divisions in Russian governmental 
circles made any such solution impossible and 
the situation which arose after the Boxer 
rising drove the two countries together 
although not without a good deal of heart- 
searching on both sides. In his description of 
the origins of the 1902 alliance Dr. Nish 
reveals the shortcomings of  Hayashi's 
‘Memoirs’ as a source, as well as Eckhard- 
stein’s exaggerated estimate of his influence in 
the matter. 

Did the Anglo-Japanese alliance make the 
Russo-Japanese Wer inevitable ? The present 
reviewer has always enswered that question in 
the negative and is pleased to see Dr. Nish 
produce & wealth of evidence to prove that 
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Great Britain never egged Japan on to fight 
Russis, nor objected to a Russo-Japanese 
agreement over Korea and Manchuria provided 
this did not contravene the terms of the 
alliance. That, as Dr. Nish shows, Lansdowne 
made perfectly olear to Tto. After all, if war 
came and Japan got the worst of it, what 
would be the effect on the British position in 
the Far East? Balfour, as Dr. Nish reveals, 
had this possibility clearly in mind. 

The alliance of 1905 ‘ was not a renewal, but 
in effect в separate and distinot treaty’ 
(p. 334). Japan wanted a free hand in Korea 
and insurance against a war of revenge by 
Russie. Great Britain wanted to ensure 
Japanese aid should Russia seek to offset her 
losses in the Far East by threatening Persia and 
India, where the British government were 
conscious—perhaps over-conscious—of mili- 
tary weakness. A closer line-up of Great 
Britain and Japan might and in fact did, 
induce Russis to come to terms with each. 

Dr. Nish has included translations of some 
Japanese documents bearing on the alliance 
and also a comprehensive bibliography. In 
his introduction, pp. 17-18, he goes astray on 
one point, although he partly redeems this in 
a footnote. Port Hamilton was occupied by 
Great Britain in 1885 because it was thought to 
be of value as an advanced coaling station for 
a naval attack on Vladivostok which would 
have been made if war had come over the 
Penjdeh affair. The supposed Russian designs 
on Korea were not fully known until after the 
occupation. But that is a minor point in a 
study of this scope. 


F. О. JONES 


Henz-JÜRGEN PINNOW (ed. and tr): 
Kharia-Terte (Prosa und Poesie). 
Herausgegeben und übersetzt unter 
Mitwirkung von Paulus Kerketta und 
Junas Kullu. xiv, 288 pp., 2 plates. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1965. 
DM 50. 


In 1959 Dr. Pinnow made an account of 
Kharia phonology the starting-point for a com- 
parative study of Munda in his Versuch einer 
historischen Lautlehre der Kharia-Sprache. 
With the present work he turns more particu- 
larly to the task of recording a language already 
in 1906 characterized as ‘dying’. Although a 
dictionary compiled by the Belgian Jesuit 
Floor and his colleagues appeared in 1934 to 
supplement G. C. Banerjee’s manual of 40 
years earlier, a representative collection of 
Kharia texts was till now one of the more 
regrettable omissions from the list of publica- 
tions on Munda ; and this lacuna Dr. Pinnow's 
volume admirably supplies. 
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The material hitherto available consisted ofa 
relatively scanty mission literature, some short 
specimens chiefly їп LSI, and a quantity of 
songs, proverbs, riddles, and ritual texts 
included in S. C. and R. C. Roy’s The Khariás 
(1937) and in a 1942 collection by W. G. Archer 
and others. Much of it was diffioult of access, 
and of limited value for study in the absence of 
£ translation or other key. Of this earlier 
material, Dr. Pinnow reproduces a generous 
selection from the traditional texte together 
with extracts from Christian writings, in a 
standardized phonemic transcription. АП 
these items were checked with native speakers 
and most of them recorded on tape. In 
addition, he prints for the first time 19 prose 
pieces collected in the neighbourhood of 
Ranchi in 1959 and some older MS composi- 
tions, in a divergent and probably extinot 
dialeot, by the grandfather of one of his 
informants. With the exception of a transla- 
tion from Hindi which is given alongside the 
original to point the operations of language 
contact, each text is accompanied by inter- 
linear glosses and followed by notes and a free 
German rendering, prepared with the assistance 
of Mr. Kullu in Ranchi and Mr. Kerketta in 
Berlin. А 36-page introduction provides & 
valusble conspectus of the texte from many 
points of view: forms, style, content, deriva- 
tion, occasions of use, language, linguistic 

Specifically Christian material—translations, 
hymns, and sermons—accounts for a little over 
a quarter of the chrestomathy. The other 
pieces cover a wide variety of genres : fables, 
stories, anecdotes, traditional history and 
myths, descriptions of village customs, besides 
the songs, riddles, and ritual texte already 
noted. (Ten further stories, mentioned in the 
introduotion in connexion with a projeoted 
second volume, were published with translation 
and notes in IJ, rx, l, 1965, 32-88.) 

The different dates at which the texts were 
first written down introduce an historical 
dimension which helps to substantiate the 
linguistio changes that the editor is at pains to 
establish. The Hil Kheria now speak an 
Indo-Aryan, some Orissa groups a Dravidian 
dialect; and where Kharia does survive it 
borrows increasingly from Hindi, Bengali, and 
other languages in both vocabulary and syntax, 
so that it is not surpising that the older MS 
material proved difficult to interpret. Literary 
forms themselves are threatened; only one 
informant knew the tunes of any of Archer's 
songs, and unrecorded proverbs and riddles 
were barely to be had. But not all is loss, for 
Christianity has brought a fresh impulse over 
and above the impulsion to literacy as such. 
This emerges above all in the hymns, which, 
taking over many of the functions as well as the 
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name of the pagan aloy, have developed new 
stylistic resources at the same time as they 
continue the aloy’s parallelistio structure and 
allusive mode. Justly praised by Dr. Pinnow, 
they аге heard ав work-songs as well as in 
church. 

Not only linguists and students of literature, 
but ethnographers too will draw profit from the 
volume. It is a prime document of oulture 
collision. Thus an account of Kharis migra- 
tions starts with Eden ‘in Belgium’, the 
Deluge, and the curse on Ham, as the histories 
of countries further east begin with the 
genealogy of the Buddha. Suoh engrafting 
illustrates & paradox of the situation; acces- 
sion to Christianity engenders a proper pride 
that moves the very pastors of the new 
religion to conserve the remnants of tribal 
tradition. Verba volant, scripla manent; 
and we must be grateful to Dr. Pinnow for 
fixing the elusive voice of the convert from 
Sing-Bonga, the slash-and-burner working on 
the tea-plantations as the game recedes : 


‘He summoned the men of Nagpur; on 
what hill is he hunting ? 
On what hill the tawny stag ? On what hill 
is he hunting ?’ 
н. 1. SHORTO 


Hans Käncer: Worterverzeiohnis des 
Omong Djakarta. (Verdffentlichungen 
des Seminars für Indonesische und 
Südseesprachen der Universität Ham- 
burg, Bd. 5.) [ii], xxii, 351 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1966. DM 30. 


The capital of Indonesia speaks a Malay 
dialect, though it is by far the heaviest 
populated conglomeration in Java. The word 
omong ‘speech’ is Javanese; until recently 
the dialect was called omong Bétawi (from 
Batavia). In the beginning the heterogeneous 
elements of population brought together there 
would have used the Malay koiné for their 
mutual understanding. It is known aa a fact 
that the Balinese influx was originally impor- 
tant if not preponderant; hence the remark- 
able fact that the Malay verbal suffixes -i and 
-kan have given way to the Balinese -in. 
Prenasalization is an amalgam of Malay, 
Modern Javanese, Sundanese, and Balinese 
habits of speech. 

Hitherto not much attention has been given 
to this dialeot which was considered as being 
that of the lower strata of the population of the 
metropolis, as with cookney. There were in 
Indonesia some 250 languages to be studied, 
apart from dialects, a dozen or во of them 
having produced many-sided literatures ex- 
tending over centuries. Omong Djakarta 
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` would not have been written and has only 
recently come into print in a special corner of a 
daily paper and а weekly. And, as often 
happens, new words are met ; finding asëm gim 
one does not immediately recognize ' Asian 
Games’, and алате! found without context did 
not suggest to me the Dutch achteruit, though 
I was familiar with dongkrak, originating from 
the Dutch dommekracht ‘ jack-screw’ (not in 
the dictionary ; antiquated ?). 

Professor Kühler's dictionary was destined 
to be produced on & typewriter and to be 
mimeographed so that the possibility of 
expressing linguistic details was limited ; 
nevertheless he has succeeded in marking the 
differences between local dialecte in that 
extended conglomeration which is the capital 
of Indonesia. His dictionary is restricted to 
typical Djakartan pronunciation, words, and 
expressions; for the rest the Malay and 
Indonesian, Javanese and Sundanese of the 
ourrent dictionaries have not been included. 
Twenty pages of scholarly introduction 
precede this book of which the last 76 pp. 
consist of an index German-Omong Djakarta 
essentially made by Mr. Klaus Pätzold. As 
text materials on Omong Djakarts are not 
available here, it is difficult to check this 
dictionary as to completeness. On the one 
hand it may be expected that little has 
escaped so thorough а scholar as Professor 
Kahler ; on the other the continual spate of 
‘new words’ in Djakartanese calls for 
periodical revision. In the bibliography (pp. 
350-1) I miss van Pernis Woordenboek 
Bahasa-Indonesia—Nederlands (Groningen and 
Djakarta, Wolters, 1950), the more so ав van 
Pernis was Kahler’s predecessor in the field 
and actually included a number of words which 
must have escaped Kahler. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Kühler will find the impetus and 
the leisure to make an anthology of Omong 
Djakarta ; this would not be а luxury. 


О. HOOYKAAS 


Rocer M. Sma: Cambodia's foreign 
policy. xi, 273 pp., map. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1965. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 465.) 


Someone recently said that Harvard has 
abandoned the term ‘ Political Soience” for 
the more modest ‘political studies”, since 
* politics’ cannot be used in North American 
academic circles. Let us hope that this depar- 
ture gains greater usage. Dr. Smith looks at 
Cambodia as a ‘ political scientist’, but fortun- 
ately his book is unencumbered with ‘ theory’ 
or ‘hypotheses’. The only distinction between 
the approach here and that of the historian is 
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the abandonment of a chronological approach 
to the chunk of Cambodian history he has 
selected to examine (approximately 1954-64). 
After a useful summary covering the preceding 
four centuries, chapters deal with independent 
Cambodia’s relations with the major power 
blocs, with her neighbours (Vietnam and Thai- 
land), and with the Laotian orisis of 1959-62. 
The result, although slightly repetitious (as 
when & long quotation from Sihanouk must be 
included twice because it refers to more than 
one country), is an excellent book, easily read 
and with a clear organization that permita the 
main point to emerge forcefully. 

The main point is this: Cambodian foreign 
policy can be understood only in terms of her 
fear of disappearing between the millstones of 
Vietnam and Thailand, whatever the ideo- 
logical commitment those two nations may 
exhibit at any time. This fear is not unreal, 
as four centuries of warring indicate ; and it 
is not merely a ghost from the past, ав almost 
daily border violations prove. Cambodia is 
non-aligned because neutrality best protects 
her from traditional enemies in the cold-war 
world. 

Dr. Smith is trying to convince his American 
audience that the apparent reversal suffered by 
the United: States in Cambodia during 1963-4 
does not indicate a shift in Cambodian policy 
toward alignment with the Chinese bloc. 
Rather, it represents a consistent and con- 
tinuing. policy of neutrality in the face of 
America’s intransigent pursuit of an inappro- 
priate South East Asian policy. As long as 
American policy-makers insist on the defeat of 
‘Communism’ not only as their strategio but 
also as their tactical goal in every situation, 
so long will America face ‘defections’ of the 
kind exhibited by Cambodia, and so long will 
Americans be unable to understand what is 
really happening in South Hast Asia. Appar- 
ently, American opposition in 1962 to placing 
Cambodian neutrality in the hands of the 
International Control Commission was based 
partly on their fear that this would necessitate 
the introduction of more Communist personnel 
(Poles on the ICC) into Cambodia (p. 198)! 
Even in 1955-0, 75% of American aid to 
Asia was military hardware, while the much 
smaller Soviet and Chinese aid programmes 
were aimed at convincing Asians that these 
great powers had only peaceful and helpful 
intentions in South East Asia (pp. 89 ff.). 

The study could have been strengthened by 
a more detailed examination of Cambodia's 
relations with France, for Cambodia’s neutra- 
lity now depends upon balancing Chinese with 
French influence. In 10 years, France has 
evolved from hated colonial master to friendly 
Western ally, and French culture is very much 
alive in Cambodia to-day. 
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Very few mistakes mar this fine book. The 
Cambodian words krom and loeu do not mean 
‘south’ and ‘ mountain’, but are better trans- 
lated as ‘lower’ and ‘upper’. Cambodian 
foreign trade was nationalized in 1963, not the 
trading companies themselves, all of which 
were free to move their capital into other 
enterprises or even out of the country, 
according to the canons of the ‘ Buddhist 
socialism’ that Prince Sihanouk espouses. 
Funan was the Chinese transliteration of the 
Khmer word for ‘ mountain '—phnom in con- 
temporary Khmer. The bibliography is use- 
fully annotated, but lacks some of the Cam- 
bodian periodicals cited frequently in the text. 
The map would have been more useful had it 
been bound in the back, where it could be 
unfolded and consulted by the reader as he 


progressed. 

Dr. Smith’s book admirably fills a serious gap 
in English-language studies of South East Asia. 
It completely replaces such unfortunate pub- 
lications ag Herz’s misleading Short history of 
Cambodia and provides an authoritative study 
of Cambodian politics since independence. 


W. E. WILLMOTT 


Ералв WioksERG: The Chinese in 
Philippine life, 1850-1898. (Yale 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1.) xiii, 
280 pp., front., 8 plates. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1965. $7.50, 56s. 


This is an excellent study of the place of the 
Chinese minority in the developing economy 
of the Philippines, based on Spanish, Chinese, 
and Philippine sources which Dr. Wiokberg 
usos with scholarly care and skill. It ranks with 
Professor Skinner's ' analytical history ' of the 
Chinese in Thailand! as an importent con- 
tribution not only to the history of the over- 
seas Chinese, but to the history of the country 
in which they reside. It will be of great interest 
to scholars of all disciplinary persuasions, 
economists and social anthropologists as well 
as historians. 

After an introductory chapter to bring the 
reader up to his opening date, 1850, the author 
describes the advent of resident Chinese 
traders. While before 1820 Manila served 
merely as entrepôt in the trade between Mexico 
and China, by 1850 overseas Chinese there were 
exchanging Chinese imports for Philippine 
exports that affected every corner of the 
islands. One strange anomaly that is not 
explained is the faot that rice was exported 
from the Philippines to China during the 

1 Q. W. Skinner, Chinese society in Thailand : 
an analytical history. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Presa, 1957. 
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period 1830-50 by Western merchants, mainly 
Spaniards (p. 84), in marked contrast to the 
Chinese control of the rice trade elsewhere in 
South East Asia. It is also interesting that 
during the eighteenth century in Mindanao, 
indigenous headmen (Moro datus) made high- 
interest loans to Chinese merchants, reversing 
what is usually regarded as the Chinese role in 
South East Asia (p. 23). 

The title is well chosen, for much the weakest 
part of the book is the author’s description in 
part тїї of the internal organization of the 
Chinese community. He warns us that his 
discussion is based largely on Spanish sources, 
and ‘is therefore essentially a view of the 
community from the outside’ (p. 168). The 
relationship between the indirect rule provided 
by the gobernadorcillo de chinos and the political 
structure of the Chinese community itself is 
not entirely clear. From a knowledge of in- 
direct rule elsewhere, one suspects that the 
Gremio de Chinos, which had ‘simply grown 
into being . . . without . . . formalized legal 
status ’ (p. 196), was really а hui-guan, without 
which organization the gobernadorcillo could 
not funotion adequately. The power of gober- 
nadorcillo, having gone into eclipse for some 
decades, was enhanced by his gaining contro] 
over immigration about 1870 (p. 195), a situa- 
tion that is paralleled in Indo-China with the 
formal establishment of the congrégations after 
1871. But unlike the chef de congrégation, the 
gobernadorcillo de chinos apparently never had 
fall responsibility for order within the Chinese 
community and could not effect deportations. 
One is left with only a hazy idea of the actual 
structure of power, although one sees the kind 
of evolution from secret society to Chamber of 
Commerce that Freedman describes in his 
germinal essay, ‘Immigrants and associa- 
tions ’.? 

The best part of the book is ch. viii, 
describing the development, during the last 
four decades of the nineteenth century, of 
official Chinese relations with overseas com- 
munities. This essay is unique in gathering 
together in a summary narrative in English the 
activities of men like Li Hung-chang, Chang 
Yin-huan, and Chang Chih-tung, and their 
dealings with the overseas Chinese in the 
Nan-yang. Their attempts through treaty and 
polities to assure most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment for Chinese residing abroad were con- 
stantly faced with frustration because of the 
ambiguous position of Chinese traders through- 
out South East Asia: while foreigners, they 
were nevertheless so indispensably integrated 
into indigenous economic systems that no 

3 Maurice Freedman, ‘Immigrants and 
associations: Chinese in nineteenth oentury 
Singapore ', Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, ти, 1960, 25-48. 
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treaty could solve the paradox. The essay will 
be extremely useful to studente of the hua-giao 
in any country. 

Books on overseas Chinese are notoriously 
inconsistent in their romanization, and tbis is 
no exception, although there is an incomplete 
list of characters appended. A list of maps 
would also have been useful. 


W. B. WILLMOTT 


Epwarp ULLENDORFF (ed): An 
Amharic chrestomathy. ix, 141 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1965. 498. 


The first chrestomathy of the Amhario 
language, An Amharic reader, by Major J. І. 
Eadie, was published by Cambridge University 
Press in 1924. This was an important event in 
the history of Ethiopian studies, since up to 
that time university teaching completely 
lacked this type of aid.  Eadie's ‘ Reading 
Book’ (as the author himself called it) con- 
tained texts collected in Addis Ababa in 1913, 
mainly from literate Amharas. In the book, 
there are both fables and stories, and a number 
of descriptive essays as well as recipes—chiefly 
ethnographic texte (matrimony, thief-traoker, 
war, preparation of hydromel, beer, and dello). 
In the chapter entitled ‘Miscellaneous’ we 
find political and economic pamphlets, adver- 
tisements, eto. These are followed by a number 
of proclamations, a selection of poems, and 
patterns of letters. 

As we can see, Eadie’s selection of texts was 
really very varied and representative, although 
he did not take into account either the great 
historical texts or the beginnings of Amharic 
literary prose which dates back to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Eadie’s reading 
book, in spite of a great number of mistakes, 
served faithfully the generations of students 
who studied Amharic in the period between the 
two wars. This situation continued for some 
time after the second World War, in spite of 
the growing importance of the Amharic 
language and the rapid growth of interest in 
the language outside the boundaries of 
Ethiopia. 

The situation improved in 1960, when a new 
Amhario chrestomathy came out. It was com- 
piled by T. L. Tyutryumova of Leningrad 
University (Amkharskit yaryk. I. Khresto- 
matiya, Izd. Leningradskogo Universiteta, 
804 p., rotaprinted). The book consista of 
three parts: the first contains fables and 
proverbs; the second, historical texte (the 
history of Grafi according to the edition by 
I. Guidi and the chronicle of Theodore П, 
written by W&ldá Maryam and edited by 
Mondon-Vidailhet) ; the third, modern literary 
texte by the following authors: Käbbäd& 
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Mikael, Gormaëñw  Tüklü Hawaryat, and 
Bitwädded Makonnan Hndalkatäw. Tyutryu- 
mova’s chrestomathy has filled an important 
gap; unfortunately, only а very small number 
of copies (500) was printed, so the book reached. 
very few univeraity centres outaide the Soviet 
Union, and the copies were во few that it was 
impossible to make use of the book with more 
numerous groups of studente. 

In these circumstances we have to be grateful 
to Professor Ullendorff for publishing & new 
selection of Amharic texts, representative of 
contemporary Amharic letters. The chresto- 
mathy contains some 40 fragments of various 
kinds, grouped under the following headings : 
(1) History; (2) Newspapers; (3) Official 
documents; (4) Translations; (5) Fiction ; 
(6) Miscellaneous. 

In the historical section we find texts of 
Haruy Wald& Sollase about King John, 
Menelik II's decrees on the succession to the 
throne, three fragments by Käbbädä Mikael, 
taken from T'alallaq sáwo£, from liyonneyanna 
moerabawi зәЦате, and from Yäalämtarik. The 
section ends with four fragments dealing with 
Theodore IY (Theodore's chronicle according 
to Alüqa Wüld& Maryam's version, Dübtürs 
Zaneb's version, and the version edited by 
L. Fusella, ав well as в fragment of a play about 
Theodore by Garmatiiw Т&К1& Hawaryat). 

The section ‘Newspapers’ begins with the 
text of the speech by Empress Menen from 
Borhanonna Sälam of 1935, and ends with a 
fragment of Addis Zaman of 1964. 

‘ Official documents’ have, among other 
texts, seven articles of the Constitution and 
also—a pleasant memory—a photographic 
reproduction of the Emperor’s message to the 
Manchester Conference of Ethiopian Studies 
(1968). 

Professor Ullendorff had a good idea in 
putting together a few fragments of transla- 
tions into Amhario, both older (fragments from 
Genesis and the Gospel according to St. Mark) 
and newer (a fragment of Dr. Johnson’s 
Rasselas, translated by Sirak Wäldä Sollase 
Horuy). 

In the ‘ Fiction’ section we find, besides a 
fable, prose fragments by Blatta Garmatiw, 
MEkonnon Undalkatéw, Käbbädä Mikael, 
Нәгпу Wüldü Sallase, and two poems (one for 
children by Yared G&br& Mikael and another 
by probably the greatest contemporary 
Amharic poet, Mängostu Limma, ‘Nine 
travellers ', which is accompanied by—a splen- 
did idea—a literal rendering by the author). 

Amongst ‘ Miscellaneous ’ are & fragment of 
& booklet on the history of the Amharic 
language by Bäosmnät Gäbrä-Amlak, also 
samples of letters (one reproduced in manu- 
script beside a printed version), phrases, and 
an Amharic crossword puzzle. 
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Professor Ullendorff's chrestomathy is pro- 
vided with a good many auxiliary elementa, 
which make it a very convenient and useful 
teaching aid for the Amharic language. 

Thus, the chrestomathy proper (pp. 21—92) 
is accompanied by an Amhario-English gloss- 
ary (pp. 93-136), which, to а certain extent, 
makes the student independent of looking up 
words in larger diotionaries, but does not free 
him from that. On the other hand, the glossary 
contains many valuable references to Guidi's 
dictionary, to Marcel Cohen's and Ullendorff's 
books, ete. Immediately before the chresto- 
mathy (pp. 15-19) the student will find short 
gremmatical tables. 

The introduction (pp. 1-13) deserves & 
soparate mention. It consiste of three short 
but compressed chapters, first introducing & 
beginner to: (a) the study of Amharic; 
(b) the Amharic language ; and (c) Amharic 
literature. The whole is supplemented by а 
Short selected bibliography, giving directions 
concerning general works, lexioography, and 
grammar (pp. 139-41). 

We are pleased to see the new, small, but 
highly readable Amhario fount, whioh is used 
for the first time to print this book. 

Finally, some doubte and commente. 

р. 1: it is now oertain that some parts of 
Amhario medical treatises (‘ Treatise on thera- 
peutics ") come from the sixteenth century. 

p. 7: in the statement that the dictionary 
by Kidün& Wild ‘ is arranged according to the 
Hebrew alphabet”, it should be added that 
this is the order commonly used in Ethiopia 
for exercise purposes, the so-called ‘ arbitrary 


order’ (‘ordre soi-disant quelconque ")— 
abugida. 
p. 11: among bibliographical data dealing 


with Amharic literature one ought to cite 
P. Comba, ‘Une année de publications en 
langue amharique’, Annales @ Ethiopie, 1, 


1955, 161-2; п, 1957, 254-64; ти, 1959, 
301-12. 
p. 12: among eminent contemporary Am- 


haric writers Balambaras Mahtamü Sallase’s 
name is not mentioned. 

pp. 16-19 : I doubt whether the grammati- 
cal tables can be very useful. The data con- 
tained in them are not, I believe, sufficient to 
translate any fragment included in the chresto- 
mathy. It would be preferable for students if 
geminations were indicated in these tables ; 
the remark holds good partially for the gloss- 
ary, too (but the distinction between types A 
and B of verbs is indicated). 

pp. 21 ff. : a more exact and uniform quoting 
of the sources of the reproduced fragments 
would be valuable, thus, e.g., p. 25—Zakra 
nagar is quoted without its author (Balambaras 
Mahtom& Sallase) and one can get the impres- 
sion that the author of the text is also Afevorq ; 
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in general no dates of publication of the 
reproduced works are given; sometimes the 
authors’ names and titles are given in Amharic 
(pp. 27, 29, 30, 36, 75, 78), sometimes in 
English (pp. 61, 63, 68), &t other times partly 
the English spelling is used (author's name), 
partly the Amharic (title, pp. 25, 65, 71, 78, 
83). 

Last, but not least, one more remark, this 
time addressed not to the author, but to the 
publisher. On the dust-jacket we read : * This 
Amharic Chrestomathy is meant to serve the 
Western student of Ethiopia’s official language 
22.7. Why the ‘ Western student’? It is my 
wish to assure the Oxford University Press 
that this excellent chrestomathy is quite suit- 
able for Warsaw and Moscow students as well 
as for those from Cairo and New Delhi, 
provided that they want to study the Amhario 


language. 


STEFAN STRELOYN 


J. Davip Sarra: A grammar of Diola- 
Fogny, а language spoken in the Basse- 
Casamance region of Senegal. (West 
African Language Monograph Series, 
3.) xiii, 129 pp., map. Cambridge: 
University Press in association with 
the West African Languages Survey 
and the Institute of African Studies, 
Tbadan, 1965. 18s. 


This volume is dedicated to the memory of 
the author’s father, the distinguished American 
linguist Edward Sapir. The work consists of a 
phonological and grammatical description of 
Fogny, the most important member of the 
cluster of dialects or closely related languages 
known collectively as Diola, spoken in the 
Basse-Casamance region of Senegal. The in- 
ternal and external relationships of the Diola 
‘dialects’ have given rise to recent discus- 
sions (see A. M Kennedy, ‘ Dialect in Diola’, 
Journal of African Languages, тп, 1, 1964, 
96-101; H. Mukarovsky, ‘ Vers une linguis- 
tique comparative ouest-africaine: le Diola, 
langue bantoue-guinéenne’, Bulletin de 
VIFAN, Sér. B, xxvi, 1-2, 1964, 127-66), and 
the further descriptive material provided by 
Dr. Sapir is therefore especially welcome. The 
volume is supplemented by a valuable map 
of the Diola dialects and the more distantly 
related language of Bainouk, based on informa- 
tion supplied by A. M. Kennedy and L. V. 
Thomas. Although only concerned with the 
description of Fogny, the author nevertheless 
includes a number of footnotes on ооггев- 
ponding or divergent forms in other dialects. 

The first part of this study, devoted to 
phonology, includes an interesting chapter on 
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morphophonemics, stating rules for the 
extensive operation of vowel harmony in Fogny 
and giving details of the processes of phono- 
logical assimilation in the language. The 
second part, on morphology and syntax, 
includes а detailed survey of the class-system 
‚ and the verbal system, although more space 
might have been devoted to the initial 
establishment and discussion of word cate- 
gories. The chapters on derivation are of 
special interest, with a clear exposition of the 
numerous derivative suffixes in Fogny. The 
‘systematic analysis of syntax’ is stated by 
the author to be beyond the scope of his 
monograph, but he provides us with в useful 
collection of examples illustrating the main 
syntactic categories. 

Dr. Sapir’s material was collected during a 
ten-month stay in Senegal, and his methodo- 
logical treatment of this material is for the 
most part workmanlike and orderly. It is to be 
regretted, however, that no vocabulary has 
been provided with the volume, and that the 
accompanying textual material should have 
been limited to a trivial message sent from one 
elder to another. That Dr. Sapir had collected 
more interesting texts is indicated by some of 
the pieces quoted by him (without comment) 
as grammatical examples, e.g. ' the lizard had 
à castrated goat that he had kept for five 
years”! 

The volume is marred by в more than 
average number of solecisms and misspellings, 
frequently doing violence to the English 
language. Errors of this nature assume greater 
importance in & work dealing with an in- 
adequately recorded language, since if authors 
and printers (not to speak of editors) are care- 
less in dealing with European languages, then 
one must have grave doubts about the care 
which they devote to the recording and printing 
of exotic languages. Examples from Dr. Sapir’s 
English (and French) material are ‘ one of two 
processes come into play ’, ‘ the fifth monkeys ', 
‘a female cow ’, ‘ a short exert ' and ' j'amerais 
bien’. That his Fogny material is also not 
free from error is indicated by internal in- 
consistencies, including kuscnil/kuscni (р. 108), 
ums/ome (p. 116/119), fembe/fumbo (р. 
116/119). These examples are taken from 
textual items repeated by the author for the 
purpose of grammatical analysis, во that there 
can be no linguistio explanation for these 
conflicting forms. А comparison of Dr. Sapir's 
lexical material with the other major source 
on Fogny (Н. Weiss, Grammaire ei lexique 
diola du Fogny, Paris, 1940) reveals minor 
divergenoies, but it is not always clear whether 
these are due to local variations within Fogny 
itself, to the inadequacies of Weiss's notation, 
or to errors in the material of one or other 
&uthor. > 
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Dr. Sapir's description is sometimes impaired 
also by a lack of precision. In his statement on ` 
unit phonemes, for example, he distinguishes 
‘mid’, ‘high-mid’,- ‘mid-high’, and 'low- 
mid’ vowels, although apparently only two 
‘mid’ levels are involved. On p. 15 (suffix 
assimilation), he includes an example of o + » 
under V + a and of 9+ 9 under V+u; on 
p. 16 he lists u + a> am as a form of © assimi- 
lation’, with u + a + u > umu as the only 
example cited ; on p. 18 he fails to explain the 
distinction between cc and c:. 

From в comparative standpoint, the material 
in this volume further illustrates the gulf 
existing between the various northern * West 
Atlantic’ languages, including Diola, and the 
Mel languages further south. Dr. Sapir, how- 
ever, like во many other authors of West 
African descriptive studies, accepta unoritically 
the conventional classification of West African 
languages (as re-stated recently by Greenberg). 
He also renders * West Atlantic’ as ' Western 
Atlantic’ throughout. At two or three pointe, 
he has introduced diachronic terminology into 
his synchronic description, as in his reference 
to ‘sound shifte’ between dialects, and in his 
statement that ‘ the [locative] forms prefixed 
with the consonant b- are ultimately derived 
from the noun bin “general area’’’ (this 
strange derivation, without further comment, 
being applied to such forms as bo ‘ there ’, 
ba:b- ‘ general area ' and bey * where’). 


DAVID DALBY 


PETER S. GARLAKE : The early Islamic 
architeciure of the East African coast. 
(Memoirs of the British Institute of 
History and Archaeology in East 
Africa, No. 1.) x, 207 pp., 8 plates. 
Nairobi, London : Oxford University 
Press for the Institute, 1966. 95s. 


For many years the substantial ruins of early 
Islamic settlements on the East African coast 
have been the subject of speculation and the 
limited research of scholars. The remote 
situation of many of the sites, a lack of essential 
finance, and above all, the restricted time 
available to the investigators, who were not 
professionals, prevented a thorough analysis of 
the available evidence. Scientific study, 
involving the systematic recording of all sites, 
expert excavation of major sites, and the 
sifting of documentary and other material, has 
only been seriously undertaken since 1950. The 
excavations on the Kenya coast by J. 8. 
Kirkman and in Tanzania by the British 
Institute of History and Archaeology in East 
Africa are of primary importance in this 
research. The book reviewed is in faot pub- 
lished as the first memoir of the British 
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Institute and the author carried out his work 
under the supervision of its Direotor—H. N. 
Chittick. 

This book is the first general survey of coastal 
Islamic architecture, and is almost comprehen- 
sive within the limits of the available data. The 
title is somewhat misleading as the author 
follows his subject from the twelfth, well into 
the nineteenth century. Reference is made to 
all important sites, using much archaeological 
material hitherto unpublished. While several 
small Tanzanian sites are omitted, especially 
those to the south of Kilwa, such as Ruango 
and Lipura, there is no reason to doubt the 
author’s olaim that their inclusion would add 
little to the general thesis. The study presenta 
a valuable selection and comparison of 
architecture in coastal Kenya and Somaliland, 
and a notable examination of Tanzanian 
antiquities, In the latter respect the book 
should be compared with The medieval history 
of the coast of Tanganyika by Dr. G. 8. P. 
Freeman-Grenville, published in 1962, but 
making little reference to archaeological dis- 
coveries. The important differences in the 
interpretation of coastal history in general and 
the ruins of the city of Kilwa in partiotlar, 
reflect the substantial р made. 

The author divides his subject-matter into 
major sections concerned with materials and 
techniques of construction, decoration, mikrab 
design, mosque planning, and domestio 
buildings. Short chapters are concerned with 
historical background and the origina of 
coastal architecture. The text is illustrated by 
16 photographs and 84 pp. of plans, drawings, 
and designs, which are a most valuable feature 
of the book and for which the author must 
take personal credit. The subject-matter has 
certain inescapable limitations. The design of 
coastal architecture was dominated by tech- 
nical restrictions, especially the size of avail- 
able timber for rafters which never exceeded 
2-80 metres. Building plans are appropriately 
described as ‘aggregations of narrow rect- 
angles; a monotonous geometry with little 
regard to visual or spatial variation or excite- 
ment’. Changes in style were few, depending 
entirely on outside influences, while in 
technical excellence the history is one of 
gradual decline. The origins of the architec- 
tural forms discussed in ch. ix are shown to be 
elusive. 

Nevertheless, within these qualifications, the 
variety, interest, and quality of the architec- 
ture is impressive. Particularly interesting are 
the mosque of Fakhr al-Din, Mogadishu, and 
the great palace at Husuni Kubwa, Kilwa, the 
former distinguished by Ив architectural 
conception and the latter by its scale and 
luxury and apparent influence on coastal 


building. Especially interesting is the analysis 
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of the development of the great mosque at 
Kilwa and the residential complex of Songo 
Mnara. The wealth of: decorative detail 
described—coral panels, bosses, oeramics, 
friezes, and tiles—and the domestic facilities of 
residences are indicative of a surprisingly high 
standard of amenity. Furthermore, while the 
architecture of the coast was externally 
promoted and influenced, it exhibits а 
character of its own which is common to the 
region as а whole and peculiar to it. The author 
has related features of design and decoration to 
an historical sequence with considerable suc- 
cess, especially in connexion with mihrāb design 
and mosque planning. This analysis is difficult 
in view of struotural uniformity and conserva- 
tism of design, but the separation, for example, 
of eighteenth-century derivative architeoture 
from its models in the fifteenth century is 
wholly oonvinoing. ‘The sequence described 
adds to the value of the study for reference 
Purposes. 

The omission of a comprehensive list of sites 
is deliberate but perhaps regrettable. Such а 
list, though not essential for the author's 
purpose, would have been relevant to the 
subject and would not have involved mere 
duplication. Recorded lists are scattered in a 
number of publications and the author clearly 
could have added considerably to their 
information. 

It is to be expected that continued excava- 
tion will reveal the history of this architecture 
more clearly and disclose variations and 
details beyond those described. The excava- 
tions at Kisimani, Mafia, and the Jangwani 
Mosque at Kilwa, published in the 1964-65 
report of the British Institute, are recent 
examples. But it may be expected equally that 
the main developments and features described 
by Mr. Garlake will be further confirmed. His 
study is, and should remain, a major contribu- 
tion to a knowledge of the history of the East 
African coast. 


M. W. NORRIS 


Jam M. Apun-Nasr: The Tyjaniyya : 
a Suf order in the modern world. 
(Middle Eastern Monographs, 7.) 
xi, 204 pp., plate. London, etc.: 
Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1965. 35s. 


The Tijäniyya, nearly two centuries old, is a 
wide-ranging, complex subject. From Ottoman 
wars in North África to smashing statues of 
Atatürk in modern Turkey, from the medieval 
Islamic hierarchy of supernatural offioe-holders 
to French colonial policy, from the Niger to 
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Albania, Dr. Abun-Naar has gallantly tackled 
many aspects. (Some he omits: what degree 
of women’s activity do 18 certificated women 
mugaddams in Tunis in 1917 (89) reflect ?) 
Two figures are dominant, Ahmad al-Tijani the 
founder, and al-Häjj ‘Umar the Senegalese 
champion; the principal areas are North and 
West Africa (in both of which the French had 
profound influence on the Tijaniyya) and the 
Middle East; Tijinf doctrine and orthodox 
objections thereto are considered. On such a 
scale, the book is bound to have arguable 
points. Let me consider the West African 
section, in particular al-Häjj ‘Umar. 

Professor Arnold, writing 50 years ago, 
though an ornament of the School, is no longer 
ап adequate authority for the early history of 
West African Islam. Islam in the Niger and 
Senegal basins antedated the arrival of the 
Qàdiriyya there by 400 or 500 years (10). The 
thirteenth century is too early for the Hassan 
tribes in the Western Sahara (102-3). 

‘Umar is an outstanding example of the 
importanoe of the pilgrimage, for what 
happens both in Mecca and still more on the 
associated journeying. The book is rich in 
parallel instances: the introduotion of 
Q&diriyya into Morocco after a Moroccan 
theologian met ‘Abd al-Qadir in Baghdad 
during pilgrimage travel ; the importance to 
Amir ‘Abd al-Qädir, Algerian leader against the 
French, of his Qadiri affiliation gained during 
pilgrimage travel, etc. Many adherents have 
been won for Tijiniyya while on pilgrimage. 
The contrasting character of the pilgrimage, 
providing these opportunities for sectarian 
propaganda, yet uniting Islam on a global 
scale, is a fascinating problem without parallel 
in Christianity. 

Sókoto, where he stopped for several years, 
was ‘Umar’s ohief visit. Dr. Abun-Nasr 
follows Ba and Daget, Masina traditions col- 
lected in the 1960’s, in two main pointe: that 
Muhammad Bello, sultan of Sokoto, joined the 
Tijaniyya, and that he appointed ‘Umar his 
successor. Admitting that Q&diris have 
disputed the first, Dr. Abun-Nasr accepts it 
nevertheless as more or less certain. He 
apparently neglects, save for the bibliography, 
the ‘History’ of Sokoto by al-Hajj Sad. 
Sa‘id, an eyewitness of ‘Umar’s time in Sokoto, 
and sympathetic to the Tijäniyya, does not 
mention either extreme claim of the Masina 
traditions. Professor Н. F. С. Smith regards 
Bello's Tij&ni affiliation as disproved+; and 


1 ‘The Islamic revolutions of the 19th 
century’, Jour. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, тт, 2, 1961, 
183, citing Abdalkadiri dan Gidado, at 
Mawähib al-rabbaniyya, 1855; see also D. M. 
Last, ‘ Arabic source material ...”, Research 
Bull., Centre of Arabic Documentation (Ibadan), 
т, 2, 1985, 12-16. 
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that Bello should have aoted so against 
prophetic precedent, secretly appointing a 
successor by written testament, seems 
implausible. 

On ‘Umar’s relations with the French, 
Dr. Abun-Naer follows closely the traditional 
French view-point, that he was their deter- 
mined antagonist. Yet, in a quarter-century of 
West African activity, only in 1857-9 did 
‘Umar seek а military confrontation with the 
French, and then not single-mindedly. Faid- 
herbe, governor of Senegal, continued attempts 
for a pacifico arrangement, even sending 
ambassadors to Segu. Was Faidherbe simply 
playing for time, as Dr. Abun-Nasr suggests, or 
did he have a more positive vision of co- 
operation with a strong ‘Umarian power in the 
interior ? Professor Hargreaves, in his Prelude 
to the partition of West Africa (1963), argues 
persuasively against the simple, title-fight 
version of ‘Umar v. the French. It is a thousand 
pities that Dr. Abun-Nasr, having access to 
Arabio materials closed to Professor Har- 
greaves, has not examined this proposed 
revision. (For the French relations with 
*Umar's successors, we have again the curious 
contrast of the English professor struggling 
against a Kuropean bias, if such it is, which the 
Arab doctor is content to accept.) 

I would suggest the following pattern for 
the critical 1850’s. In 1849, ‘Umar emigrated 
from Futa Jallon to Dinguiray. That he never 
tried to return from this emigration, this 
hijrah, as the Prophet returned, suggests that 
he did not wish to fight an avowedly Muslim 
state; there was no French presence in Futa 
Jallon then to deter him. Instead, he continued 
eastwards.  Kaarta rejeoted his appeal to 
reform, and was conquered (1855). He offered 
the Masina theocracy an alliance, and opened 
negotiations with Segu, whose Bambare king 
seemed willing to accept ‘Umar’s guidance. 
But then (1850) "Umar met а double cheok. 
Masina, instead of joining with bim, marched 
against him, perhaps because he had formed 
links with dissident Fulani elements in the 
Kaarta region; and the people of Segu 
murdered their king. Although ‘Umar 
defeated the Masina force, it was clear his 
eastern policy would necessitate further 
fighting with Masina. Unwilling to do this, he 
turned against the French. Defeats in 1857 
and 1859 left him in a quandary, between a 
western policy, thoroughly orthodox but 
almost certain to end in disaster, and an 
eastern, with promise of practical sucosss but 
almost certain to mean civil war within Islam. 
He chose the latter, conquered Segu, Maaina, 
and Timbuktu with meteorio speed, warring 
often with Muslims, and falling in 1864 at 
Muslim hands. 

‘Umar’s interest in the Senegal region was 
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apparently not to foment revolt, but to en- 
courage emigration. The theme of emigration 
recurs repeatedly : Ahmad al-Tijäni going to 
Fez from the Turks; Algerians going to Syria 
from the French; ‘Umar’s descendants and 
disciples going to Arabia from the French and 
British. Dr. Abun-Nasr speaks of this as the 
easy and negativo way out (14), neglecting 
both the substantial sacrifice which may be 
involved, and also the fact that, wherever 
possible, Мјғал should be as it was for the 
Prophet the preliminary to jihad. 

Not everyone emigrated, and the zealote had 
then to judge Muslims who did not. Dr. Abun- 
Nasr describes how Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir in 
nineteenth-oentury Algeria regarded поп- 
emigrants as infidels, but failed to carry 
learned opinion with him (03). "Uthmàn dan 
Fodio in the Western Sudan came to almost 
the same decision as the Amir. For ‘Uthmän, 
it was simply а question of emigration from 
the realms of unfaithful Muslims. ‘Umar, at 
the turn of the tide, had both Europeans and 
unfaithful Muslims (the Bambara rulers were 
not outright Pagans) to deal with. 

Hijrah was of particular importance to 
‘Umar, relying mainly on emigrant Tokolor 
troops from Futa Toro, for he was & thorough 
imperialist, a colonizer. After hijrah, a new 
society has to be constituted among the 
emigrants. Dr. Abun-Nasr does not examine 
Dr. J. 8. Trimingham’s suggestion that in many 
of the colonies which ‘Umar planted, the 
Tijänt bond alone united the people. ‘Umar 
appealed to Muhammad's example both for 
hijrah itself, and for the co-operation which 
followed at Medina. 

Hijrah and jihad are not external only; 
“Umar wrote about jihad against the soul, and 
hijrah from ite carnal desires. It would be 
interesting to hear more of the doctrinal, 
religious side of *Umar's career—his istikhdra, 
or prayer for guidance, in determining policy ; 
his kAalwa, or spiritual retreat, before battle. 
Dootrine had profound  praotical effect. 
"Umar's troops, marching to the assault 
chanting the dhikr, confident of victory here 
or of winning the large-eyed ones of paradise, 
must have been & terrible spectacle. The 
massacre Of prisoners in 1854, to observe the 
Festival of Sacrifices, ‘Id al-Adha, is an 
incident unusually ferocious even for ‘Umar. 

Here and there imperialist terminology 
peeps through: one district is ‘ pacified’ by 
the French, another maintains a ‘ correct’ 
attitude. But al-Häjj ‘Umar’s relations with 
Hamdallähi are also ‘correct’, and he too 
“pacifies’, во the proper impartiality ів 


* See e.g. A. D. Н. Bivar, ‘The Wathiqat 
ahl al-Südän ', Journal of African History, п, 
2, 1961, 235-438. 
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maintained. The rulers of West African theo- 
cracies are incorrectly styled kings. 

Among several minor typographical errors, 
I noticed two of substance, 1865 for 1855 or 
1856 (117), and fallible for infallible (36). 
All-Hajj Malik (145) perhaps suggests an 
Arabien World Cup football team. For non- 
Arab readers, it is kinder to avoid variant 
personal names: I counted seven forms of 
Ahmad al-Bakkay al-Kunti. Translations of 
book titles, A.D. equivalents of д.н. publishing 
dates, and a North African map, would be 
helpful. The bibliography omits some books 
cited in the footnotes (e.g. Ba and Daget, p. 
107, and Muhammad al-Häfiz b. ‘Abd al-Latif, 
р. 157). The index is carefully compiled, but 
some perhaps useful entries are omitted (e.g. 
Trarza, Tuareg, al-Qarawiyin, and al-Zaitiina, 
sharif). Genealogical tables would olarify 
obscurities arising from the lamentable un- 
imaginativeness of the pious in naming their 
ohildren. 

Dr. Abun-Nasr's book helps to reotify the 
relative negleot, in English-language scholar- 
ship, of the mystical orders in Africa. It is also 
an important contribution to the opening up 
of Arabic manuscript materials for the study 
of African history. That many questions 
remain still for discussion is a measure of the 
need for such research as Dr. Abun-Nasr bas 
undertaken. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Б. J. Ноавем and А. H. M. Kmer- 
GREENE: The emirates of Northern 
Nigeria : a preliminary survey of their 
historical traditions. xxvii, 638 pp. 
front., 8 plates, map. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. 70s. 


There are parte of this book that I regard 
highly. There are other parts which I think 
deserve criticiam. 

Part x is, in effect, a new edition of 8. J. 
Hogben's justly renowned The Muhammadan 
emirates of Nigeria, which has provided the 
basio introduction to Nigerian, and indeed to 
Western Sudan history for many years. The 
new version will also prove useful. It contains 
в good deal more detail than its predecessor ; 
it is factually reliable, and it offers an excellent 
source of reference for bibliographical and 
chronological information. In most aspecta 
the account has been brought up to date, and 
the authors are justifled in claiming to have 
made use of recent research. But there are 
certain arguments and assumptions with which 
I disagree. 

Mr. Hogben and his collaborator have 
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adopted the received approach, which probably 
owes ite inception to Lady Lugard's À tropical 
dependency, of prefacing their account of 
Sudanese, and thus Nigerian history with a 
summary of historical Islam, espeoially Islam 
in Spain. It is of course desirable that students 
of West African history should be familiar 
with the history of Islam. At the same time it 
seems to me that this book assumes too readily 
a direct link between Spanish Moorish civiliza- 
tion and the Islamic culture of the Sudan. It 
does this as much by what it omite as by what 
it includes. 

It is true that Sudanese scholarship owes 
much to the works of Andalusian scholars such 
as, for instance, the jurist Ibn Rushd. But 
such writings became the common property of 
Western Islam, and may well have reached 
the Sudan from intermediate areas rather than 
directly from Spain. Apart from this, there is 
little evidence that the material culture of 
Moorish Spain penetrated to any significant 
depth into the Sudan. The fact of the matter is, 
that despite the early Murabi} conquest of Old 
Ghana, Islam in the Sahara developed while 
the Mamluks dominated Western Islam, and 
while something of Murabit forms and 
doctrines may have lingered, it is apparent 
from в study of such aspects as constitutional 
theory and practice, and court ceremonial 
that the formative influences in Sudanese 
Islam were late ‘Abbasid and Mamluk. 
Certainly, by the time Islam reached Hausa- 
land Mamluk, and then Ottoman power was 
established, and the great majority of travellers 
from the Islamic world to reach Hausaland 
from the time of al-Maghili onwards are likely 
to have been subjects of Mamluk or Ottoman 
rulers. Bivar’s recent study of Nigerian arms 
and armour underlines this close association 
of Hausaland with the Mamluk and Ottoman 
civilization. None of this is made clear in this 
book. The Mamluks are mentioned twice, but 
on neither occasion in such detail as their 
importance warrants. Thus also the Ottomans, 
who are described as ‘a crude parody of the 
old illustrious days of the Arab régime’ (p. 
106). This is hardly an adequate description of 
Islam during the Ottoman period; it tends 
towards the quite wrong impression that Islam 
in our area is directly associated with Arab 
Islam and, in passing, it reveals an unduly 
idealized picture of ‘ the Arab régime ’. 

Much play is made with the ‘isolation’ of 
the Sudan. ‘Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate 
more vividly how remote and isolated from the 
world was this vast expanse of fertile country 
nestling in the womb of Africa’ (p. 88); ‘The 
Sudan became в lost continent...’ (p. 106). It 
is not possible in the space of thisreview to argue 
the case against this notion. Suffice it to say 
that the inhabited Sahara was in olose cultural 
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contact with the Islamic world, certainly from 
the days of al-Bakri, and that the intercourse 
between peripheral Islamic areas and Hausa- 
land dates back to the time of al-Maghili. The 
failure of Leo and those who went before him 
to understand the geography of a complex 
river system did not arise from isolation, but 
rather from a preconceived and probably 
ancient doctrine as to the position of the Nile 
in relation to the African continent. Also, this 
notion of isolation seems to assume, at times, 
that Europe was the centre of the medieval 
world, and of course this is not true. At a later 
date, when Europe was still meagrely informed 
about the Sudan, we find Usuman dan Fodio 
noting the influence on Islamic morals of 
Firanji (European) women going unveiled in 
Egypt, and Sultan Bello discussing the British 
presence in India with Commander Clapperton. 
It thus becomes clear that the notion of isola- 
tion is entirely parochial. 

The treatment of Lugard and the occupation 
is disappointing. It is wholly uncritical, and 
is content to leave the impression that after an 
initial crossing of swords, everything settled 
down to an easy-going routine in which British 
administrators and Native Authority officials 
co-operated in achieving common aims. It 
thus avoids every controversial issue which a 
modern history of Nigeria might be expected to 
examine. 

Part п is primarily the contribution of 
Mr. Kirk-Greene. It sete out to give detailed 
accounts of the individual provinces and 
emirates which compose Northern Nigeria. In 
his introduction Mr. Kirk-Greene makes it 
clear that his intention has been to collect and 
record local tradition as it has been handed 
down. His purpose is not to analyse or criticize. 
In order to ensure the veracity of the tradition, 
he has submitted his manuscript to the various 
Native Authorities for scrutiny. He himself is 
clearly aware of the dangers inherent in this 
method, and he makes no attempt to explain 
these away. His presentation is therefore 
entirely honest. In effect, what he presenta is & 
series of chronicles (chronicles, по popular 
traditions, because they have been submitted 
to the editing of & courtly minority with & 
preconceived idea of their own oentral funotion 
in history) and it is as chronicles that his 
chapters should be judged. The amount of 
painstaking work which Mr. Kirk-Greene has 
undertaken deserves respect. He has assembled 
a vast quantity of information which, as he 
justly claims, will be the raw material for more 
definitive and critical studies in the fature. I 
personally found the chapters on Kano and 
Katsine rather thin. I was deeply interested 
and excited by the fluent and informative 
accounts of Zaria, Ilorin, and Bornu. Moreover, 
there is excellent footnoting and indexing 
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which makes part т almost encyolopedic in its 
usefulness. I have therefore. a full measure of 
praise for some two-thirds of part п. As for the 
rest, this is a different story. в 

Mr. Kirk-Greene decided to take his accounts 
of the emirates and provinoes down to the 
present day. I think this was unfortunate, 
for what was a legitimately uncritical account 
of received tradition becomes in due course 
simply a disoreet avoidance of anything which 
might prove distressful, with some agile 
performances in skating over thin ice. The 
account of Kano is typical. 

After the early history taken largely from 
the Kano Chronicle and Kano ta Dabo Cigari, 
there follows a review of recent events, which 
reads like an unduly complacent Annual 
Provincial Report. For instance, it is thought 
worth while to comment sorrowfully on the 
El-Duniya Cinema fire—certainly a tragic 
event, but one which, as far ав I am aware, had 
no measurable historical significance. On the 
other hand there is no mention whatsoever of 
the major tribal riots which, shook Kano in 
1953. Yet these were symptomatic of strains 
and tensions within the Nigerian political body 
which are all too obviously still present. They 
account for much that has happened recently 
and there can be no attempt to understand the 
current Nigerian scene without taking oog- 
nizance of them. If the authors felt that they 
could not properly deal with this event, they 
should have stopped their account short at an 
earlier and leas embarrassing date. 

The same unwillingness to expose skeletons 
is apparent in the observation that the inquiry 
into Kano Native Authority finances, which 
took place in 1963 and was followed by the 
resignation of the then emir, was carried out 
by ‘a sole commissioner’. Behind this bald 
statement lies a possible innuendo, and the 
informed reader is left to speculate as to what 
dynastic and lineage rivalries, what immediate 
political tensions, and what personal feuds may 
have been involved. This is most unsatis- 
factory and, in my opinion, unfair to the ‘ sole 
commissioner ’ concerned. 

In general, this blandly selective account of 
Durbars, Royal visite, agricultural shows, and 
polo tournaments has more in common with 
social reporting than with historical writing ; 
and it was with something approaching 
exasperation that I read for the second, or 
possibly the third time, that a local potentate 
was the first to travel to Lagos in a motor саг! 

Pages 261 to 276 were missing from the copy 
presented to me for review. One accepts this 
kind of thing in paper-backs. It is rather 
shocking to find it in в volume costing 70 
shillings and produced by one of the foremost 
British academic publishers. Apart from this, 
which may be an isolated case, the book is 
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well produced and contairts a number of useful 

maps and photographs. 

P M. HISKETT 

Е. L. BARTELS: The roots of Ghana 
Methodism. xii, 368 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press in association with 
Methodist Book Depot Ltd., Ghana, 
1965. 50s. 


This book contains an admirable account of 
one of the most influential and formative 
contacts between Europe and Africa in the 
nineteenth century; it was, moreover, an 
encounter which owed its origins to African 
initiative and the course of whioh was largely 
determined by ап emergent African leadership. 
Ав в result of the work of chaplains and 
teachers attached to European coastal trading 
forts, small groups of semi-educated African 
Christians were, scattered along the Gold 
Coast by the early nineteenth century. In 
response to а request from one of these 
groups, a Methodist missionary was sent from 
Britain in 1836, but neither he nor his succes- 
sors, with the exception of a mulatto, Thomas 
Freeman, survived the climate sufficiently long 
to give continuity to their work. The develop- 
ment of Ghana Methodism depended, therefore, 
almost entirely on the local Christians, and it 
is their personalities, their motives and 
influence, which provide the principal fascina- 
tion of this study. 

By а thorough use of the archives of the 
Methodist Missionary Society, supplemented 
by official correspondence and oral sources, 
the author exposes the crucial role of Fante 
traders in the expansion of Ghana Methodism, 
and vividly depicts the evolution of ite leaders 
from the small original group to a fully 
developed synod, which by 1879 was already 
partially self-supporting. This rapid progress, 
spontaneous and often ill-organized, is con- 
trasted with the work of the Basel mission, 
where firm European leadership gave a 
steadier and more controlled advance, but 
produced a far less widespread radius of 
influence. For one of the most important 
facts to emerge from this book is the extent 
to which early Ghanaian nationalism was 
shaped and dominated by the Methodist 
experience. The practice of responsibility in 
Methodist classes and circuits, the network of 
supra-tribal contacts, the imsight into the 
European world through contact, literacy, and, 
in some cases, overseas visits, all produced an 
élite who quickly assumed a secular, as well 
as a purely religious, significance. Members of 
the original group of Methodists led the 
opposition to the Poll Tax of 1852; later, the 
Fante Confederation, ‘ in every way Methodist 
in its inspiration’, had as its president the 
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colourful Methodist тыш R. J. 
Ghartey, an aggressive advocate of Temper- 
ance, the opponent of semnudity, and hence 
the introducer of the oto, an imitation 
of the English blouse, whioh was adopted 


throughout West Africa ; and the Aborigines . 


Rights Protection Society, whose successful 
opposition to the 1897 Lands Bill is a landmark 
in the development of African nationalism, 
was almost exclusively Methodist in ite 
leadership. So much attention has been paid 
recently to the politiçal significance of African 
Separatist movements, that it is most salutary 
to be reminded of the crucial pioneering role of 
these orthodox Ghanaians. | 

In the twentieth century Ghanaian national- 
ism became incressingly seoular in inspiration 
and leadership. The Methodist-trained élite 
still occupied positions of great significance in 
the state—in 1960 11 out of the 16 Permanent 
Under-Secretaries were products of Mfant- 
sipim, the leading Methodist school—but, with 
the passing of the political initiative, the book 
necessarily becomes increasingly restricted to 
church history. As such, it is, in these later 

"chapters, something of a disappointment. It 
contains в full and authoritative discussion of 
educational policy, and an inside and informa- 
tive account of the evolution of the Church’s 
organization up to the autonomous establish- 
ment of 1961. But it concentrates too heavily 
on the development of the major institutions, 
training colleges, and schools, and fails to give 
sufficient treatment to what is surely the 
principal theme of modern African church 
history. 

For if the creation of an élite was the main 
achievement of the nineteenth century, the 
real challenge of the twentieth lay in the forma- 
tion of mass Christian congregations. Mr. 
Bartels has several interesting pages on the 
problems of literacy, youth work, and marriage 
in the light of the traditional system of belief 
and behaviour, but the challenge is glimpsed. 
only at intervals and this theme is not exposed 
to a continuous, intensive scrutiny. He does 
not, for instance, probe deeply into the 
Church’s failure to respond more conclusively 
to the opportunities opened up by Propheta like 
Harris ; it is left for the reader to suspect that 
much of the early mobility and spontaneity 
was perhaps being overshadowed by the 
development of expensive, though impreasive, 
institutions. The congregations are met at 
moments of high ceremony, in jubilee proces- 
sions, but little is heard of the motives, let 
alone the sanctions, that determine their 
behaviour as Christians. There are some para- 
graphs on the training of catechists, but for an 
insight into their under-privileged, frustrated 
world, and for a corrective to Mr. Bartels’s 
idyllic account (pp. 158-9), one should tarn 
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to Mr. Abruquah’s story also based on the, 
experience of a @ Methodist (J. W. 
Abruquah, The ist, London, 1965). It 
would be wrong to press this criticism too far : 
a satisfactory investigation of this theme 
demands a quite separate line of research and 
field-work. Instead, himself a distinguished 
member of this tradition, the first Ghanaian 
headmaster of Mfantsipim and now working 
with UNESCO, Mr. Bartels is to be warmly 
congratulated on a mature and moving work, 
while his account of the origins, initiative, and 
influence of the Methodist élite constitutes a 
most significant piece of historical recon- 
struction. 
RICHARD GRAY 


Miomagz GELFAND: À 
ground : the traditional oulture of the 
Shona-speaking people. [viii], 132 pp., 
18 plates. Cape Town, ete.: Juta and 
Co., Ltd., 1965. В 3.76, 37s. 6d. 


Professor Gelfand has for many years, and 
with great persistence and devotion, managed 
to find time in his busy career as a physician to 
visit and study the Shona peoples of Rhodesia. 
He has also made time to write prolifically on 
African topics—medicine, history—including 
this, the fourth of his books on the Shona. 
These people are by far the largest indigenous 
group in Rhodesia, and Professor Gelfand’s aim 
is to give a general account of their culture and 
their social life. The account focuses princi- 
pally on their family system and on their 
religion, which he perceives to be the main 
features for any understanding of Shona 
behaviour and ways of thought. It would 
appear that the readers Professor Gelfand has 
in mind are Europeans living in Rhodesia who 
might wish, or be persuaded, to read and learn 
about the Africans in their country. They will 
no doubt profit by attention to this book, as he 
is concerned with obvious sincerity and affec- 
tion to explain the indigenous, rural life of 
those who are their servants, farm-hands and 
employees in office, factory, and shop. He 
writes with marked absence of technical terms 
or complex theorizing: he is concerned to 
describe simply, rather than to explain and 
interpret—at least that seems to be the net 
result. He obviously eschews anthropological 
science, its methods, theories, and resulte. It 
might very well be argued—as perhaps 
Professor Gelfand would—that laymen would 
be put off by the technical apparatus of modern 
social science, and that therefore his book fills 
а gap unfortunately left by the professional 
anthropologists. Certainly this is а book for 
laymen; and anthropologists and others will 
find little new in it. The simplicity of the 
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descriptive account can be appealing as well ав 
instructive: but it is a simplicity that some- 
times dangerously oversimplifies. For it is all 
very well to write for the layman, but this 
should not, and indeed need not, be any 
reason to ignore the work and findings of those 
who have worked in the same field. One feels 
sure that Professor Gelfand would be most 
critical of any layman who sought to write on 
medioine without taking account of what the 
doctors and medical research workers have 
found. 

It would, of course, be unjust to criticize 
Profeasor Gelfand's book on the score that it is 
not professionally written, or that it does not 
provide new data, or that it ignores current 
anthropological hypotheses. The comment is, 
rather, that the author could have accom- 
plished so much more, while still providing a 
layman's book (a much-needed one too), had 
he taken the trouble to learn from the profes- 
sionals. As it is the book seems as though it 
were one of those, of genuine and considerable 
credit, written by an engrossed and sym- 
pathetio missionary or administrator several 
decades ago when anthropology and social 
воіепсе were in their infancy in Africa. Almost 
his only concession to anthropologista is an 
occasional reference to accounts of the X, or 
the Y, in some other part of Africa, who have 
some bit of behaviour comparable to that of 
the Shona. 

There is & strong tendency to refer to ‘ the 
African ’"—a type figure in effect—and too 
often there is dogmatic and misleading 
generalization. Despite his long acquaintance 
with the Shona and his affection for them, they 
do not emerge as individual personalities from 
this book, but they remain as units, almost cogs, 
caught up in their tribal system. For example, 
at one point Professor Gelfand writes: 
* Granted a great forbearance in the elders, 
little tact or skill in getting on with one’s 
fellowmen was needed in such a group of 
closely related persons, where each perfectly 
well knew his or her place’. How far from the 
truth that really is! African society is not as 
inflexible as that—though it often appears so 
to the laymen whom Professor Gelfand is 
attempting to enlighten. Shona, like so many 
other Africans, practise considerable akill in 
operating and manipulating personal relation- 
ships; and there are complex systems of social 
control involved in gaining some reasonable 
adherence to norms in such a society. Professor 
Gelfand too often writes as the outsider looking 
through a glass darkly. There is a strong 
element of the 'noble savage' blindly fol- 
lowing entrenched custom. In addition the 
book concentrates (one might say, ' naturally ") 
on the traditional culture, which is by no 
means all that goes to make up а picture of the 
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Shona to-day in Rhodesia. There is a complete 
ignoring of all the radical influences which have 
impinged on the Shona for over 60 years now. 

Despite this sort of criticism, one wishes the 
book well if only because this kind of book is 
needed; and it may serve its purpose, the 
purpose of the author, to some extent. The 
pity of it is that it could have been so much 
better. Professor Gelfand undoubtedly knows 
great deal about the Shona, and he finds them 
fascinating—as well he might. But if he 
desires to put over (as the blurb to his book 
puts it) what the African thinks, and what he is 
trying to achieve in life, then surely we cannot 
just ignore so many of the immense influences 
that affect Africans in Rhodesia, nor the work 
of social scientists which helps towards a 
clearer understanding. 


Р.Н. GULLIVER 


J. L. MoNem and R. Rams: Nigerian 
cases and statutes on contract and tort. 
(Law in Africa, No. 11.) xlvii, 619 pp. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell ; Lagos : 
African Universities Press, 1965. £5. 


In almost all the African countries where 
English law prevails, the basic law of contract 
and tort of general application throughout the 
country is the English common law (though 
customary or Islamic laws on these subjects 
will algo exist) and there is little local legisla- 
tion amending or replacing it save a few enact- 
ments introducing some of the statutory 
changes made in England during the twentieth 
century. It is true that in East Africa it was 
the Indian Contract Act, which, though 
founded on the English common law, differed 
from it їп many respects, that prevailed 
throughout almost the whole of the colonial 
period. In recent years, however, this has been 
replaced in Kenya and Uganda by Acts 
introducing the English common law, though 
Tanganyika preferred to follow a different 
course and produced legislation virtually 
re-enacting the Indian Contract Act. 

Yet, despite the faot that the law of contract 
and tort is basically the English law, it does not 
necessarily mean that a standard English 
textbook on the subject is adequate for the 
understanding, or the teaching, of the law in a 
particular African country. Although the local 
case law has been firmly based on English 
precedents, yet the common law of England 
was received into the African country con- 
cerned only so far as the circumstances of that 
country and its inhabitants permitted and 
subject to such qualifications as local circum- 
stances rendered necessary. Furthermore, the 
influence of customary law on the received law, 
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particularly where the concept of the family is 
involved, is likely to increase—as the interest- 
ing series of cases decided in Uganda in recent 
years, in which customary law principles have 
been applied in assessing the quantum of 
damages to be awarded in fatal accidents, bears 
witness. The law in an African country as it 
had already developed during the colonial 
period, and even more во ав it has been 
developing since independence, can, therefore, 
only be adequately expounded in & work 
which deals specifically with the law as it is 
applied in the country concerned. 

Nigerian cases and statutes on contract and 
tort is, therefore, to be warmly welcomed, not 
merely because it is the first book to be 
published devoted to contract and tort in в 
common law African country, but also on its 
own merits. The authors, who are both 
barristers who have worked as law teachers at 
Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, present what 
is basically the English common law of contract 
and tort as expounded in the decisions of the 
superior courts of Nigeria. Inevitably, the 
authors have been faced with a difficulty 
which besets a writer on almost any branoh of 
law in an African country. The decisions of the 
Nigerian courts do not adequately cover the 
whole field and, rather than leave gaps, the 
authors have either summarized or morely 
quoted English decisions on the subjeot where 
none appropriate from Nigeria exist. This is 
fully justifiable, and indeed essential if the 
work is to be a comprehensive statement of ita 
subjeot; Nigerian courts have drawn heavily 
upon English precedents, certainly in the past, 
and, even if, as the authors advisably point out, 
such decisions may no longer have binding 
force, they will almost certainly for many 
years to come have considerable persuasive 
authority in so far as they are applicable to 
Nigerian circumstances. The last part of the 
book reproduces Nigerian legislation on 
contract and tort. 

The work is designed primarily for law 
students, but also for practising lawyers. For 
students especially, the general layout should 
prove particularly helpful and they should have 
little difficulty in finding their way about the 
material presented. Contract is dealt with in 14 
chapters covering, inter alia, the formation of 
the contract, unenforceable and illegal con- 
tracts, terms of a contract, contents of a 
contract, contracts containing a vitiating ele- 
ment, capacity, privity of contracta, discharge 
of contract, remedies for breach of contract and 
quasi-contract. The chapters on tort cover 
general principles of liability, parties, trespass 
to the person and to land, intentional inter- 
ference with interests in chattels, negligence, 
liability under the Rylands v. Fletoher rule, 
defamation, malicious prosecution, champerty 
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and maintenance, seduction, interference with 
contractual relations, passing off, deceit, vicari- 
ous liability, damages, statutory liability for 
causing death, and limitation of actions. Each 
topio is usually introduced with a short passage 
of explanation and followed by very ample 
extracta from the relevant cases. Interest in 
this work should, moreover, extend well 
beyond the two classes of reader mentioned 
above and all concerned with the manner in 
which the common law is developing in 
countries in which it has comparatively 
recently been received will find this book of 
value. 
H. F. MORRIS 


M. OBUNNEME ONWUAMAEGBU : Niger- 
ian law of landlord and tenant. (Law 
in Africa, No. 12.) xxxv, 332 pp. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell; Lagos : 
African Universities Press, 1966. 63s 


This work by а barrister and solicitor and 
Advocate of the Supreme Court of Nigeria, and 
originally a thesis for the Ph.D. degree in the 
University of London, sets out the legal 
relationghip between landlord and tenant as it 
exists in Nigeria both under the bodies of 
customary law existing in the country and 
under the general law, which is itself basically 
the English law as it stood before 1926. The 
various bodies of customary land law of the 
peoples of Ghana and Nigeria, which show a 
surprising degree of similarity in the matter of 
general principles, and to some degree even of 
detail, as indeed do bodies of customary land 
law over most of Africa south of the Sahara, 
have been the subject of a number of admir- 
able works already published in this ‘ Law in 
Africa’ series and the present volume is & 
worthy companion to them and is particularly 
to be welcomed for the clarity with which this 
extremely complex subject is set out. Especi- 
ally welcome is the first chapter on definition 
and classification in which the author sets out 
certain fundamental facts essential for an 
understanding of the subject, facts which are 
all too often overlooked. The relationship 
between landlord and tenant in English law is, 
the author points out, different from that in 
customary law although the former affords a 
useful basis of comparison when considering 
the latter; this is then elaborated and the 
reader reminded that in determining the nature 
of this relationship under customary law, the 
intention of the parties is of the greatest 
importance. Tenancies are then distinguished 
from other similar relationships, such as that 
between a controlling authority and a member 
of a community entitled to allocation, between 
pledgor and pledges, between vendor and 
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purchaser in а redeemable sale, and between 
licensor and licensee. A definition of customary 
tenanoy is then formulated, the relationship of 
landlord and tenant arising ‘where в person 
who has a right to possession of land grante (or 
is deemed to have granted) this right to another 
who is not legally entitled to use the land, the 
grant not being incidental to any other 
existing relationship between the parties, but 
for a specified period or for a purpose which 
may be definite or general, with the intention 
that the use of the land shall revert to the 
grantor &t the end of the period or when the 
purpose has been fulfilled’; this definition is 
then analysed phrase by phrase. There 
follows a statement of the basic principles of a 
customary tenancy and then а classification 
of types of customary tenancies, first according 
to the length of the term of the tenanoy and 
then according to the consideration given by 
the grantee (i.e. gratuitous tenancies, service 
tenancies, cash tenancies, eto.). 

The second chapter deals with how tenancies 
are granted and the interesting question of the 
consents necessary to validate the grant of a 
customary tenancy by a controlling authority, 
whether chief or family head, is examined. The 
chief must obtain the consent of his council and 
the family head must have the consent of the 
family, but what constitutes the consent of the 
family and ів а sale without such consent void 
or merely voidable? These questions are 
examined in the light of the relevant decisions 
of the superior courts of Nigeria. As transao- 
tions concerning land may take place in 
Nigeria either under the general law or under 
customary law and since the nature of the 
tenancies created under the two types of law 
are very different, it is most desirable to know 
with certainty which body of law in fact 
governs any particular transaction. The author 
gives an interesting, though all too brief, 
review of this problem under the heading of 
conversion of customary interests to English 
interests and vice versa in his chapter on the 
scope of the grants. Olearly it is the intention 
of the parties at the time of the transaction 
which should determine which type of law 
should govern that transaction, but to what 
extent can this intention be presumed from 
the terms of a written document which does 
not expressly opt for one body of law or the 
other ? Little support is likely to be found to- 
day for the extreme view that the mere 
existence of a contract in writing justifles a 
presumption that the parties intended that the 
general law should apply, though such a view 
has found an echo as late as 1956 in the decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court quoted by the 
author that the giving and making of receipts is 
unknown to customary law, customary law 
being thus, it would seem, relegated to the 
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position of a rigid body of archaic law incapable 
of adaptation to modern conditions. On the 
other hand, there are, as the author points out, 
certain forms of tenancy which are unknown to 
customary law even as it exista to-day and were 
the contract to envisage such a tenancy, then 
the general law would govern it. The problem 
is critically discussed by the author in the light 
of the relevant court decisions and if the reader 
may regret that this fascinating subject is not 
taken farther, the fault must lie in the general 
inadequacy and inconclusiveness of the cases 
available, some of which, as the author points 
out, are difficult to reconcile. 

Further chapters deal with the obligations of 
the landlord and tenant, determination of 
tenancies, statutory restrictions on the rights 
of landlords, and succession to the rights of 
landlords and tenants. A reasonable balance 
between the exposition of the customary and of 
the general law has been maintained through- 
out. There is no doubt that this book will be of 
considerable value to practitioners, students, 
and businessmen interested in property, for 
whom it is stated that it is intended, as well as 
to all those interested in the subject of land 
law, particularly customary land law, in 
Africa. 


Н. F. MORRIS 


I. I. Rzvzm: Models of language. 
Translated from the Russian by М. F. C. 
Owen and, A. S. C. Ross and revised by 
the author. xix, 188 pp. London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1966. 42s. 


According to the author, the Theory of 
Models of Language makes use of mathematical 
models of language for (inter alia): ‘ (а) the 
exposition of the range of initial concepts ... 
and the establishment of the relations between 
the units determined . . . (b) the clarification of 
the methods... applied at different levels of 
language research ...' (13-14). Mathematical 
models may be tested for appropriateness by 
considering ‘the relationship between [their] 
consequences and the facts of actual lan- 
guages...' (3). Unfortunately the book falls 
short of this fairly promising beginning. 

The chief weakness is an excessive concern 
with discovery procedures ; olearly these have 
praotical value, but they scarcely lend them- 
selves to mathematical modelling—even if they 
did, the resulting model would not model 
language any more than a textbook, however 
mathematically rigorous, on the design of 
experiments would model, say, chemistry or 
psychology. Longacre rightly says of his own 
procedures : *. . . they are neither mechanically 
effective nor complete. They need be neither 
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to be useful ’,1 ‘To be modelled mathematically, 
however, they should really be both, and Mr. 
Revzin’s procedures have no more claim than 
Longacre’s to mechanical effectiveness or 
completeness: ‘As we have seen, BSU's 
[basic speech-units] oan be determined fairly 
objectively’ (66—italics ours); ‘our criterion 
for the belonging to one paradigm of 
Declension or Conjugation [a criterion used 
(67) in defining environment] is not very 
exact’ (68—italica ours). One criterion for & 
good discovery procedure is that the results it 
leads to are those which are intuitively known 
to be correct. Mathematical modelling of 
discovery procedures should therefore be 
carried out (if at all) in terms of modelling of 
intuitive knowledge, and not vice versa— 
discovery procedures are not logically prior to 
intuitive knowledge, but logically dependent 
upon it, and Mr. Revzin seems unaware of this. 

Mr. Revzin’s procedures, which he claims (50) 
should be based on ‘ clear formal criteria’, are 
in fact often ‘ pseudo-procedures’#: for 
instance (99) an ‘intuitive consideration ... 
forces us to disregard’ в result obtained 
through the procedures. The clearest indica- 
tion of the actual source of authority for the 
author is the following: ‘Since... the concept 
of grammatical correctness is intuitive, we shall 
consider that the criterion of [for?] registration 
[the equivalent in the model to being в correct 
phrase in the language (5)] lies onteide the 
formal system. One could conceive the matter 
as follows: we have an ' oracle" to which 
we can turn to verify whether a certain phrase 
is registered ' (58—italics ours). Mr. Revzin 
could have saved himself much fruitless labour 
by describing this oracle, i.e. modelling the 
native speaker’s intuition. 

The approach to phonology (ch. ii) is 
excessively positivistio: ‘starting from the 
phenomenon of distribution, it is possible to 
define a unit in the initial material given us 
sufficiently close to what is usually regarded 
ав а phoneme’ (17). Because of this approach, 
sounds are confused with phonemes (28), the 
problem of modelling the syllable proves 
insurmountable (18), and we are told (160) that 
‘good morphology is unthinkable without 
phonology’. Furthermore, discovery proce- 
dures are limited to comparisons of phonetic 
features (21-6), while a system in which, say, 
the relationship between Russian k and ¢ was 

i as fandamental (of. the different 
forms of the verb pech’ (69)) would demand 
discovery procedures which valued morpho- 
phonemic alternations more highly than 


1R. E. Longacre. Grammar discovery 
procedures. (Janua Linguarum, Ser. Minor, 83.) 
?g-Gravenhage : Mouton, 1904, 11. 

зр. Abercrombie, * Pseudo-procedures in 
linguistica ?, ZPhon., xv1, 1-3, 1968, 9-12. 
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phonetic similarity. This incidentally illustrates 
well the above-mentioned logical dependence 
of discovery procedures. 

The grammatical sections (ch. iii-v) reflect 
the author’s interest in linguistic typology, and 
particularly his preoccupation with morpho- 
logy : ch. v (on syntagmatio models) contains 
little original work, being mainly в summary 
of work by others (including Yngve and 
Chomsky). The question of identifying the 
basic grammatical elements is not adequately 
discussed. Procedures for determining morph- 
boundaries are ‘too complicated—and ... 
not sufficiently precise for the concept 
** morpheme "*, which is by no means во obvious 
ав the concept ‘ word", to be taken as the 
initial one’ (49). Surely the only sense in 
which the concept ‘word’ is obvious is the 
trivial one that certain boundaries are shown 
in the orthographio representation of most 
languages (here we see Mr. Revzin turning to 
his oracle again—are we to assume that the 
oracle correctly positions word-boundaries but 
not morph-boundaries?); but even this is not 
the criterion the author actually uses: ‘.. 
stuchal by (if we consider this as one ord: 
form) ...’ (88). His ‘ constructive criterion of 
segmentation * (6If.) seems to work for the 
examples in the text, but not, as far às one can 
вее, in the case of many English sentences. 

It is hardly likely that the translators are 
ignorant of literature in this fleld ; this makes 
it incomprehensible that certain terms have 
been so strangely translated, e.g.: 


(a) ‘ marks’ (6, 15, 18, etc.)—normal term 
features, 

(b) ‘ discriminating models” 
recognition models, 

(c) ‘theory of ratioa’ (34)}—theory of 
relations, 

(d) ‘ language with a finite number of states ' 
(48, 115f.)—finite-state language, 

(e) ‘distributive analysis’ 
tional analysis, 

(f) ‘lead-in and lead-out’ (138-diagram)— 
input-ouipui, and (most confusing since it 
appears also (61) in its usual sense): 

(g) ‘ environment? (67#.)—wicintiy * or lex- 
eme as used by Lyons *. 


(20, 1)— 


(80)—disiribu- 


There are two noteworthy errors in the 
Russian version which the transistors should 
have pointed out. In the English ‘231° 


3 О. 8. Kulagina, ‘ A method of determining 
atical concepts on the basis of group 
theory ”, Problems of Cybernetics, 1, 1960, 240 ff.; 
L. Antal, review of I. I. Revzin Modeli jazyka 
(original version of the work reviewed here}, 
Linguistics, 3, 1964, 98. 
*J. Lyons. Structural semaniics. (Publica- 
tions of the Philological Society, xx.) Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1963, 11-12. 
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intonation, the ‘1’ indicates low, not ‘ very 
high” (57); and the condition for uniform 
distribution (95) reduces to the tautological 
‘if either А or not A’. 

Professor Koss evidently believes (ix) that 
until Revzin no one had devised a mathematico- 
logical notation to simulate language; one 
would like to know what he thinks Chomsky 
has been doing for the last 15 years. 


ERIK C. FUDGE 


SERGE SAUNERON and others: Le 
monde du sorcier. [By 11 authors.] 
(Sources Orientales, уп) 394 pp 
Paris: Éditions du Seuil, [1966]. 


Thé seventh volume of * Sources Orientales ' 
generally maintains the high standard of the 
earlier volumes, and the collection as a whole 
is beginning to assume the proportions of an 
encyclopedic work. The preface gives no clear 
indication of future plans ; but if the collection 
continues to grow, there will be a real need for 
some kind of synoptio index—already contri- 
butors аге being requested to make cross- 
references to what ‘they had written in 
preceding volumes. It may be well here to 
refresh the minds of readers of the Bulletin 
about the nature of the undertaking. A group 
of young French orientalists undertook in 1957 
to produce a series of volumes on selected 
themes, such as cosmogony, pilgrimage, the 
judgement ofthe dead, which would be treated, 
in the form of specialist contributions, accord- 
ing to the religions or nations significantly 
concerned. A valuable feature of these con- 
tributions has been the provision of new 
translations of the relevant documentation. 

The title of the present volume is a striking 
one, but there is reason for doubting whether 
it was wisely chosen. The theme of the volume 
is clearly intended to be that of magic, primarily 
in itg practical forms of manifestations. The 
term ‘sorcerer’ suggests a specific form of 
magical practice, although ite connotation 
contains much ambiguity. This lack of preci- 
Bion is reflected in several of the contributions. 
The editors were evidently aware of the 
difficulties involved, and С. Condominas, in 
an introductory article, discusses some of them. 
In particular he endeavours to define three 
types of sorcerers, and two forms of magio, 
namely, beneficent (‘ white’) and maleficent 
(‘black’). Unfortunately he says nothing 
about the important connexion between ritual 
and magic. It is significant that, despite this 
prefatory attempt at elucidating the theme, 
С. Jacques, in his chapter on ‘ Le monde du 
soroier en Inde’ is olearly bothered about the 
variety of meanings attached to the word 
© soroier ’. 
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The specific studies begin with an interesting 
account of the ancient Egyptian evidence by 
8. Sauneron, who sees Egyptian magic as 
‘un premier effort intellectuel pour régir 
l'univers et y affirmer la transcendance de 
l'esprit; sous une forme encore confuse et 
embryonnaire, cette magie peut donc déjà 
passer pour une “ воіепое °’. This essay ів а 
valuable contribution, but it is remarkable 
that so competent an Egyptologist as M. 
Sauneron says nothing of the factor of magic 
in the Osirian mortuary ritual, which was of 
such fundamental importance to the ancient 
Egyptian. 

E. Reiner writes on the Babylonian aspeot of 
the theme. He stresses the high status of the 
‘sorcier " babylonien’, who was before all 
* un lettré, un érudit ’. He also gives the timely 
warning that the mass of magical texts which 
survives and the interests of an earlier репега- 
tion of scholars have tended to exaggerate our 
evaluation of the role of magio in Mesopotamian 
culture, powerful though it indeed was. Dealing 
with Hittite magic, M. Vieyra laments the fact 
that the subject has been relatively neglected 
so far, and he emphasizes the significance of 
the fact that magical texts were evidently as 
highly valued in the royal library at Hattusas 
(Boghaz-K6y) as were historical and diplomatic 
texts. Ho cites some interesting evidence 
indicating that the ‘ vieille femme’ was an 
important magical funotionary. He also notes 
that an attempt to explain the origin of magio 
was made in the myth of Telepinu. 

The account which G. Vajda gives of ‘ La 
magie en Israël ’ is particularly valuable, since 
it not only surveys theyfairly well known 
Biblical evidence, but also follows the theme 
into the literature of medieval European 
Judaism. What is said about the magical 
aspect of Jewish angelology is of high interest, 
as is also that on the ‘étoile personnelle’. 
Т. Fahd, in his chapter on the Islamio evidence, 
gives a useful account of the classifloations of 
Hajji Khalifa and Ibn Khaldün—the latter 
thought magicians could utilize the power of 
the planete ‘en vertu d'une force psychique 
ou satanique’. He concludes that Islam, 
despite its rigid monotheism, incorporated into 
itself much magical tradition that derived from 
Semitic and Hellenistic paganism. 

J.-P. Roux deals with Shamanism. Accord- 
ing to him, the shaman of the nomadic peoples 
of Central Asia was not only а sorcerer: he 
sought also to be an ‘homme politique ou 
personnage sacerdotal’, as well as being 
either ‘un authentique mystique ou un poète 
ajoute à la richesse de воп individualité”. He 
notices that, in addition to the shamans, there 
were other praotitioners of the magic art, in 
particular the yadačī, whom he describes as 
‘spécialistes des perturbations atmosphériques’. 
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C. Jacques upholds the suggestion that in 
ancient India, the official exponents of Vedic 
religion regarded the priests of the Dravidian 
peoples as sorcerers in a pejorative sense—an 
attitude that has parallels in other places and 
times. However, in process of time, the 
brahminization of these aborigines led to their 
gods being honoured by more or less official 
rites. Commenting upon the Vedic sacrifice, 
Jaoques concludes that it was essentially 
в religious act, except where it guaranteed 
‘la pérennité du monde’. A. W. Macdonald, 
writing on ‘le monde du sorcier au Népal’, 
holds that the documentation is insufficient 
for a portrait of the ‘ sorcier népalais’. How- 
ever, he gives an interesting account of ‘ spécia- 
listes magico-religieux’, who claimed the 
powers of healing. Known as jhákri, i.e. ‘un 
être qui entre en transe et à cette occasion des 
voix parlent à travers sa personne ’, they were 
thus inspired to diagnose diseases and prescribe 
their cure. 

P. Bitard and M. Durand deal respeotively 
with magic and ite practitioners in Cambodia 
and Vietnam. В. Sieffert in the final essay 
provides a useful account of the relevant 
Japanese material. He begins by discussing 
four Japanese terms for the subject, and he 
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notes that there is no satisfactory equivalent 
for ‘ sorcerer’ in Japanese. Commenting upon 
mahó and majutsu (і.е. magic), he concludes 
that these terms derive ultimately from the 
Sanskrit mara, and reflect the Buddhist idea 
of illusion. Magic, accordingly, is ‘l’art des 
illusions ’, and he conoludes that all Buddhist 
magic is, therefore, based ‘ sur un malentendu’. 
He discusses also the magical implications of 
Shinto and the doctrine of the Yamabushi of 
Kumano and Mt. Haguro, who are seen as & 
produot of the fusion of Buddhist and Shinto 
elements. 

The volume has one remarkable omission : 
nothing is said of magic or sorcerers in China. 
No explanation is given for this omission, 
which constitutes a very serious defect to the 
scope of the book. However that may be, the 
volume may be commended as а valuable 
assemblage of comparative material concerning 
a factor of great importance in all the cultures 
surveyed. Students of Eastern cultures, and 
those ocoupied with the comparative study 
of religion, will look forward with interest to 
learning whether ‘Sources Orientales” will 
have an eighth volume, and, if 80, what will be 
its theme. 

8. G. F. BRANDON 


SHORT NOTICES 


Y:sAgL Yanm: Masada: — Herod's 
fortress and the Zealots’ last stand. 
272 pp. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1966]. 63s. 


This well written and lavishly illustrated 
report is dedicated to the volunteers of 28 
countries who joined Professor Yadin in 1963-4 
to olear an unusual ‘citadel’ site, hard of 
access and occupied only briefly by its builder 
Herod and by its defenders in А.р. 60-73. 
Many new and important architectural features 
were laid bare in the Herodian structures, the 
hanging palace-villa, store, and bath-houses 
with their frescoes and mosaics. The scrolls, 
coins, ostraca, and implementa add much to 
our knowledge of Jewish archaeology of the 
Second Temple period. 

The 14 biblical; apocryphal, and sectarian 
scrolls include the first to be found in situ 
(Psalms Ixxxi-lxxxv; с. А.р. 40-50) as 
opposed to the artificial locale of Qumran. The 
similarity of the © songs of sabbath sacrifices ’ 
to those from Qumran leads the author to the 
debatable theory that this proves that Essenes 
joined the Zealots in their final stand against 
Rome. The new palaeographic evidence and 
the olose dating of both ostraca and scrolls are 
important. Thus the new Ben-Sira text, being 
almost identical to that from the Cairo Geniza, 
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will settle much of the current debate of the 
latter's date and validity. The excavator is 
right to assume that the discovery of the 
earliest ritual-bath (mikve) and of what seems 
to be the earliest synagogue will, with the 
scrolls, be the finds of greatest moment. 

The partial work done on the camp and 
siege-works of Flavius Silva, as on the scattered 
remains of some Byzantine squatters, adds to 
the little known of these periods of occupation 
in the Dead Sea area. The record of the site 
and its heroic last defence by the historian 
Flavius Josephus is generally vindicated. 
Inaccuracies can usually be explained as 
descriptions due to casual observation ; thus 
the ‘ white stone walls’ exaggerate the height 
of the casemate defences made of local dolomite 
stone covered with white plaster. 


D. J. W. 

Борг Parer (tr.): Der Koran. 3., 4. 
Laeferung. Cover-title, 273-416 pp.; 
cover-title, [iv], 417—524 pp. Stuttgart : 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1965, 1966. 
"DM 79 for complete bound work. 


With parts 3 (ххп, 29-xrv, 19) and 4 (xLv, 
20-ox1v) Professor Paret has completed his 
translation of the Qur’an, the first two parts 
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of which were reviewed in BSOAS, ххүп, 1, 
1964, 166-7. As the principles followed in the 
translation were described in that review, it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. One need 
merely say that the work of this distinguished 
scholar has been completed with meticulous 
care. There is no skating over difficulties, 80 
when a word or phrase is not clear Professor 
Paret has no hesitation in saying so. One 
meets here and there phrases such as ‘ Die 
Deutung dee Verses ist ganz unsicher ', * Vers 
7 ist schwer verständlich ' (with reference to 
Sūra xorv), and often the translation of a word 
is followed by а question mark. It is interesting 
to notice how he deals with al-samad, applied 
to God in Sūra cx. The translation gives 
‘der souverüne (Herrscher) (?)’. The note 
gives as alternative ‘der Nothelfer' followed 
by а reference to the literal meaning as ‘ an dem 
man sich (mit seinen Nóten und Sorgen) 
wendet (?)'. Or it is ‘ der (unveründerlich) 
in sich selbst ruht ', followed by an alternative 
literal meaning, ‘der fest ist (?as-samad) ’. 
The note concludes with, ‘ Die Deutung des 
Ausdrucks ist ganz unsicher'. The notes are 
compressed but clear; the language of the 
translation is simple and precise. 

Professor Paret’s untiring search for ac- 
curacy is indicated by three pages of ‘ Verbesse- 
rungen dealing with passages in the first two 
parts of the translation. This work, done with 
such unremitting care, is an important addition 
to the translations of the Qur’än already made 
in various languages. 

JAMES ROBSON 


К. J. МобАвтнү and Faras RAFFOULI : 
Spoken Arabic of Baghdad. Part two 
(4) : anthology of texts. (Publications 
of the Oriental Institute of al-Hikma 
University. ^ Linguistic Series, 2.) 
[xxiv], 571 pp. Beirut: Librairie 
Orientale, 1965. 


This is the second part of a series of books on 
the Arabio of Baghdad, the first of which, a 
most useful , has already been 
reviewed in BSOAS (xxvm, 2, 1965, 387). This 
part consists of texts of both linguistio and 
social interest. These texts are very lively 
indeed and do a great deal to show the spirit 
of the spoken tongue, во difficult to express in 
Literary Arabio. Of particular linguistio interest 
from this point of view are the jokes and 
anecdotes, and the popular songs. 

The passages appear in transoription, in 
Arabic orthography, and in translation, and 
the linguistic notes with the translations are 
full of interest. These notes are cross-referenced 
to the grammar volume already published. 
Oddly enough, although the cross-references 
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are very.good, an important feature of this and 
other dialects, namely the use of the active 
participle in a past sense, is not cross-referenced 
to Part 1, рр. 52 and 108. Thus compare 
р. 238 (29) and p. 229 (55). In the latter case 
(makhidh) we are referred only to the section 
(70.5, p.103) which is concerned with the 
pattern of the active participle of initially 
hamzated verbs. The vocabulary is not 
indexed but the authors promise a dictionary 
of the dialect in due course, as well as an index 
with the second volume of texts. 

In a short time the authors, along with 
Blanc, Erwin, and Malaika, have made it 
possible to study in detail an important and 
historically interesting dialect. 

There is little to criticize in this volume. 
The translations are often rather stilted, 
oddly combining colloquial and literary ele- 
ments, but it is a fact that spoken Arabio never 
looks very. convincing in English. Certain 
shortcomings of the mode of transcription 
have already been remarked upon in the 
review of the grammar. It might be said in 
addition that the use of § to represent a final 
unpronounced / is both confusing and un- 
necessary. 

The authors are to be congratulated on the 
high standard of their choice of pieces, which 
makes one look forward with pleasure to the 
appearance of the next volume in this series. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


JOSEPH AQUILINA: Teach yourself 
Maltese. (The Teach Yourself Books.) 
x, 11-240 рр. London: English 
Universities Press, 1965. 10s. 6d. 


This book could hardly have been written in 
a better format for Arabists. In keeping with 
the view, undoubtedly correct but unpopular 
in Malta, that Maltese is an Arabic dialect, 
Professor Aquilina has presented his material 
as it is normally presented in an Arabic 
grammar, using Arabic terminology such as 
‘broken plurals, hollow verbs, weak verbs’, 
eto. 

This has no great disadvantages for the 
general reader, but in a few places a knowledge 
of Arabio is implicitly assumed in the reader. 
Thus for example the hints on pronunciation 
are not easy to understand for someone 
unused to Arabic. In this section indeed, in the 
description of gh ((letter 14), the author’s 
historical interests are misleading for any 
reader. ` 

On the whole, however, the discussion of the 
phonetics of Maltese is full and helpful. 

There are в number of small misprinte. None 
of these are of any great importance, but a few 
are misleading. Compare for example (Arabic) 
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Inadzat(un) and ?imrat(un) on p. 58. In the 
first instance the similarity between да Пра 
and na?d3a (na‘ja) is obscured : in the second 
mara would in any case be a better comparison 
than imra?a. 

Comparison with other Arabic dialects is 
relevant in many places Thus on p.223 
discussing conditional sentenoes, the particle 
kieku 'if' is (almost certainly correctly) 
interpreted as & shortened form of kien ikun 
‘it would be’. It is a fact, however, that in 
many Arabio dialects kaan (< in-kaan) is a 
conditional particle (‘if’), and this would 
seem to be worth noting in this instance. 

The exercises tend to be confined to testing 
the student in the grammar he has just been 
learning, and there are no extracts from the 
very interesting Maltese literature. 

This book makes an important contribution 
to Arabic philology without losing ite utility 
as а general textbook. We look forward now 
to seeing the same author write for us а 
reference grammar in which he will have the 
opportunity to express himself more fully on & 
number of points where in the present work 
he has clearly restrained himself. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Giorgio Levi DELLA VIDA: Secondo 
elenco dei manoscritii arabi tslamict 
della Biblioteca Vaticana. (Studi e 
Testi, 242.) xx, 238, 26 pp. Città 
del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1965. 


This second hand-list brings up to date the 
eatalogue of the Muslim Arabio manuscript 
collection in the Vatican. Since 1035 the 
collection has been increased by 313 MSS (of 
which 36 are Christian Arabic and not included 
here), largely the content of two gifte, in 1935 
and 1937, from Cardinal Tappouni, Uniate 
Patriarch of Antioch. The most valuable of 
these are of Im&mite provenance: more than 
70 MSS relating to the Matawila of the 
southern Lebanon. Of the additions apart from 
the Tappouni bequest are several (nos. 1786—96) 
from East Africa, the gift of Professor Enrico 
Ceruli. In addition to а desoription of the 
MBS in numerical order, the elenco contains 
lists of them by subject and, where possible, 
by date. As well as indexes of titles and authors, 
there are liste of copyists, owners, and readers 
where the names of these could be verifled. 
Finally, there are indexes of the names of 
persons and places to which reference has been 
made in the descriptions of the MSS. All of 
these aids make the elenco easy to use; the 
descriptions are brief and, with а few excep- 
tions, consist mainly of bibliographical 
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references. It is not quite clear in entries 1671 
and 1756 what is meant by ‘Ards al-Afrüh : 
do the references to Brockelmann indicate 
al-Taftazani’s Mukhiasar or the lesser-known 
work of Baha’ al-Din al-Subki ? 


J. WANSBROUGH 


J. M. Frzv : Assyrie chrétienne : contri- 
bution à l'étude de l'histoire et de la 
géographie ecclésiastiques et monas- 
tiques du nord de l'Iraq. (Recherches 
publiées sous la direction de l’Institut 
de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth, 
Tom. ххп-ххш.) 2 vols.: 324 pp. + 
corrigenda sheet, plate, 3 maps; 
[v], 321 [810]-890 pp., 6 plates, 3 maps. 
Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 
[1965]. 

BERTOLD SPULER: Die morgenländi- 
schen Kirchen. [v], 244 pp. Leiden, 
Kóln: Е. J. Brill, 1964. Guilders 28. 


The area studied by Father Fiey in this 
substantial contribution to our knowledge of 
the Eastern Churches comprises a large portion 
of the ancient Assyrian empire, notably the 
district round about Nineveh and the modern 
Mosul, and the valleys of the Great and Little 
Zab. It is an area of cardinal importance in 
the history of early Christianity. The region's 
nearneks to Edessa gave it direct acoess to the 
traditions of the Church of Abgar; it served 
from the third century of our ега ав в channel 
through which the Christian message and 
teachings flowed into Armenia and Persia, and 
later, far into Central Asia and even as far as 
China. To-day, many of the old Assyrian 
communities, the so-called Chaldaeans, are in 
communion with Rome; the Patriarch of the 
independent Nestorian Church, on the other 
hand, resides in Chicago. Of the many cloisters 
visited апа described by Father Fiey while 
compiling this remarkable guide, there remain 
in the north of Iraq to-day only one Jacobite 
&nd three Chaldaean monasteries still func- 
tioning as such. The author has combed 
virtually every square kilometre of the area 
under review in his search for vanished monas- 
teries, convents, hermitages, and churches, 
and assembled from archaeological remains, 
local traditions, and written sources a revealing 
picture of the Church of northern Iraq in 
ancient, medieval, and modern times. This is 
а genuine labour of love, and fully maintains 
the high standard set by other volumes in the 
Beirut Oriental series. 

Professor Spuler has reissued as в separate 
volume the admirable chapters on the Oriental 
Churches which he contributed to the eighth 
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volume of the Handbuch der Orientalistik ; 
he has added a chronological table of the 
various patriarohs and an index. Separate 
chapters deal with the Nestorian, the West 
Syrian (Jacobite), the Maronite, the Syro- 
Malabar, the Armenian, the Coptio, and the 
Ethiopian Churches. The Orthodox Churches 
of the East, such as that of Georgia, the 
Melkite communities, such as that of Antioch, 
and the Orthodox patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
come in for only scanty, incidental mention. 
In default of any preface, this absence of any 
systematic treatment of Orthodoxy in the 
East might seem to result in a somewhat 
unbalanced impression of religious life in this 
part of the world. 
D. M. LANG 


JEAN Méofrran : Histoire et institutions 
de VEglise arménienne: évolution 
nationale et doctrinale, spiritualité, 
monachisme. (Recherches publiées sous 
la direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth, Tom. xxx.) 
386 pp., 38 plates. Beyrouth : Impri- 
merie Catholique, [1965]. L.L. 16. 


Amongst the Christian peoples of the East, 
the Armenians stand out by their lively 
intelligence, their stubborn devotion to the 
Christian faith, and their power of survival 
throughout the most calamitous persecutions. 
Armenia was in fact the first Christian state in 
the whole world, the conversion of King 
Tiridates by Saint Gregory the Illuminator 
being generally assigned to А.р. 801. The 
supreme Catholioos of Echmiadzin at Vaghar- 
shapat in the Armenian SSR enjoys high 
esteem within the present-day Soviet hierarchy, 
and represents an apostolic tradition going 
back at least 1,660 years. 

At the ваше time, there is an immense 
diaspora, spread from Bombay and Singapore 
to Fresno in California. АП important 
Armenian communities abroad have their 
own churches, some forming hierarchies of 
patriarchal or archiepiscopal status. In several 
cases, these are closely affiliated or directly 
subordinated to Echmiadzin, in defiance of 
political barriers. There is besides a most 
influential body of Armenian Catholics, dating 
back to the establishment of Cilician Armenia 
under the aegis of the Crusaders. The eminent 
Armenian Catholic order of the Mekhitarista, 
called after their founder Abbot Mkhitar 
Bedrossian (born 1676), possesses monasteries 
at Venice and Vienna which are veritable 
academies of Armenian historical and ecclesi- 
astical research. The Armenian Cardinal- 
Patriarch Gregory Peter XV Agagianian was 
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quite recently deemed a serious candidate for 
the Papacy itself. In London, the Armenians 
have в Gregorian-rite church in Kensington, 
while the American Armenians, noted for their 
fierce patriotism, have several flourishing 
places of worship. The reviewer once personally 
encountered in California an Armenian minister 
who is pastor of the regular American Presby- 
terian church in the Los Angeles suburb of 
Pacific Palisades. 

Much of this rich religious life is splendidly 
chronicled by the late Father Jean Mécérian 
of the Université Saint-Joseph in Beirut. This 
valuable work begins with a clear and concise 
survey of the history of the Armenian Christian 
nation since its foundation, complete with 
admirable sketch-maps. The second portion, 
under the rubric of ‘ Armenian spirituality ’, 
gives sympathetic insight into the achievement 
of Saint Gregory of Narek and other medieval 
Armenian hymnographers and mystics. A 
substantial place is allotted to the history of 
monastic institutions in Armenia, from the 
fourth century A.D. to our own day. An appen- 
dix by the architeot Pascal Paboudjian deals 
with recent excavations at the national ahrine 
in Echmiadzin, and its possible architectural 
affinities with Iranian Mazdaist flre-temples 
and other ancient styles of buildings. 

This is & veritable Baedeker guide to the 
Armenian Church and ite institutions, and an 
historical handbook whose interest is far from 
being confined to Church historians. The 
excellent plates illustrate Armenian religious 
monuments within and outside historical 
Armenia, and there are diagrams in the text. 
An index would have been valuable, but one 
cannot have everything. 

D. M. LANG 


Max Кимвова: Afghanistan: das 
Land im historischen Spannungsfeld 
Mittelasiens. (Orient-Okrident-Reïhe 
der Osterreichischen Unesco-Kommis- 
sion, Bd. 4.) 316 pp., 16 plates, map 
[on endpapers]. Wien und München: 

sterreichischer Bundesverlag fir Un- 
terricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst, 
[1966]. S 148. 


Max Klimburg's desoriptive account of 
Afghanistan is the first modern account to 
appear in German and is one of the best in any 
language. The author was in Afghanistan 
between 1956 and 1961. A third of the book is 
devoted to an outline history of Afghanistan. 
The remainder, and the most useful part, 
consists of а series of chapters describing the 
state and government, the ethnio structure, 
society, social stratification, education, liter- 
ature, health, and the economy. The author 
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uses a wide range of secondary sources includ- 
ing, especially, recent Soviet writing on 
Afghanistan. Hitherto the two descriptions of 
Afghanistan in Russian, N. A. Dvoryankov, 
Sovremennys Afganistan (Moscow, 1960), and 
its successor, M. R. Arunova, Afganistan 
(Moscow, 1964), have been by far the most 
useful. Mr. Klimburg has now made available 
some of the Soviet research, on which these 
were based, to non-Russian readers. The 
chapter on social stratification benefits espeoi- 
ally from this. Those which deal with education 
and the economy are also valuable compendia 
of information. There are maps, useful sta- 
tistical tables, basic information, and notes. 


M. E. Y. 


Евкр W. Носовеногрев, Jr., and 
Mansour Lorri: Baste course in 
Azerbaijani. (Indiana University 
Publications. Uralic and Altaic Series, 
Vol. 45.) xiii, 275 pp. Bloomington : 
Indiana University; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1965. $10, guilders 
36. 


Azerbaijani is the mother tongue of some- 
thing like 5,000,000 people. The dialect chosen 
for this course is the Tabrizi dialect which is 
said to be mutually intelligible over the whole 
of Azerbaijan, viz. Soviet Azerbaijan and 
Persian Azerbaijan. Mr. Mansour Lotf, a 
native speaker from Marand, Persian 
Azerbaijan, provided all the language material. 
This was later checked with two other native 
speakers. 

The course consists of 25 units, three 
appendixes, and an  Azrerbaijani-English 
glossary. The pronunciation, accent, intona- 
tion, rhythm, and phrasing are dealt with 
briefly in the ‘ comments on aids to listening’ 
at the beginning of the book. In addition, most 
of the unite have a section for pronunciation 
exercises. The units are mostly arranged in 
five parts: basic sentences; pronunciation ; 
analysis; exercises ; and conversations. Four 
of the units, spaced at intervals through the 
course, are used to test the students’ progress. 
The emphasis is on the spoken language and 
much of the work is intended to be done orally 
with the help of a native ‘ guide”. Conversa- 
tion starte in the first unit. The student 
acquires his vocabulary and grammar through 
his use of sentences and is not required to learn 
paradigms or lists of vocabulary. The grammar 
is explained in the ‘ Analysis’ which follows 
the ‘ Basic sentences’. Translation is only 
used as an aid to learning and is dispensed with 
wherever possible, e.g. pieces for conversation 
practice are based on material with which the 
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student is familiar from previous work and 
many of the exercises are in the form of 
sentences in Azerbaijani with blanks for the 
insertion of correct endings, etc., or sentences 
having to be changed e.g. from statements to 
commands. 

The language materiel is presented in 
transcription throughout the book. In 
Appendix 1 the current Cyrillic alphabet and 
the former roman alphabet are illustrated and 
related to the transcription. 

The main differences between the Baku 
dialect of Soviet Azerbaijan and the Tabriz 
dialect of Persian Azerbaijan in phonology, 
grammar, and vocabulary are explained in 
Appendix п. A brief outline of verb forms is 
set out in Appendix пт. The last section in the 
book is the glossary which occupies 44 pp. 

This course should prove very useful to 
anyone wishing to learn Azerbaijani and the 
method used can serve as a fruitful source of 
ideas for anyone planning a spoken language 
course. 

NATALIE WATERSON 


GEOFFREY WHEELER (ed.): Turkistan : 
notes of ajourney in Russian Turkistan, 
Kokand, Bukhara and Kuldja, by 
Eugene Schuyler. Abridged by К. К. 
West. (Travellers and Explorers.) 
xxxvi, 303 pp., map. London : 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966. 50s. 


Eugene Schuyler’s two volumes on Turkistan 
formed the first comprehensive account of the 
region in а European language. The work 
achieved an immediate, considerable success, 
both for the value and interest of the informa- 
tion which it contained and for the intelligent 
perception with which it was written. It 
makes an excellent choice for Routledge’s new 
Travellers and Explorers series. The editor, 
who is Director of the Centra] Asian Research 
Centre, provides an introduction and a brief 
life of Schuyler. The abridgement has been 
done skilfully in the sense that it has produced 
a very readable book, but approximately half 
of the original has been discarded. The losses 
make this edition a very poor substitute for the 
original to scholars. The major losses are the 
original chapters xiii, xiv, and xv, which 
describe the Russian administration in 
Turkistan, Russian foreign policy in Asia, and 
the Khivan campaign. Apart from these 
excisions, cuts have been made in every 
chapter, usually involving the more detailed 
historical or economic information which 
would be most interesting to scholars. The 
appendixes from both volumes have also been 
dropped. On the other hand some passages, 
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e.g. Schuyler’s purchase of a slave at Bukhara, 
appear to have been retained principally for 
their popular interest. 

M. E. Y. 


Gavin HaxBLy (ed.): Zentralasien. 
(Fischer Weltgeschichte, Bd. 16.) 
365 pp. Frankfurt am Main: Fischer 
Bücherei, 1966. 


The Fischer Weltgeschichte series is planned 
in 35 paper-backed volumes from the Palaeo- 
lithic to 1965. Central Asia, as usual, becomes 
the dumping ground for what will not eaaily 
fit into the other volumes. In this deflnition, 
‘Central Asia’ comprises the four republics 
of Soviet Central Asia, plus Kazakhstan, the 
Mongolian People's Republio, Inner Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, and Tibet. At times the steppe land. 
of southern Russia is also included. Inevit- 
ably some loss of unity of treatment is 
inevitable in an attempt to pull such different 
areas together, into one volume through во 
long a period. 

Dr. Gavin Hambly supplies the introduction, 
and the chapters on Tibet, Mongolia, the 
Mongol Empire, the Shaibanids, and the 
Uzbeg Khanates. Dr. А. D. Н. Bivar contri- 
butes the early chapters which describe the 
history of the area down to the twelfth century. 
Professor Bennigsen and Mme. Lemercier- 
Quelquejay draw on their previous writings 
for the chapters on the Kazakhs and Kirghiz 
апа on the Turks under Russian rule. The 
Soviet period is described by Mme. d'Encausse 
of the Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques; the Timürids and the Uzbeg 
conquest by Mme. Mahin Hajianpur. Richard 
Pierce draws on his earlier, major study for his 
account of the Russian conquest of Central 
Asia, and Alastair Lamb оп his yet unpublished 
study of Sinkiang for the chapter on that area 
under the Manchus and the Chinese Republics. 

The high standard of factual accuracy and 
judgements is almost guaranteed by the 
writers. It is somewhat disappointing, 
however, that in a work of this character 80 
many have been content to follow the tradi- 
tional approach, concentrating on the fortunes 
of dynasties and individuals, rather than 
dealing with more permanent themes such as 
are partly adumbrated in the introduction. 
Most chapters are annotated and select 
bibliographies accompany each group of 
chapters, but it is irritating to be confronted 
occasionally by information for which no 
source is identifiable. Considering that much 
of this area has been the centre of Russian 
scholarly interest, some writers make little 
use of Russian writing. With these qualifica- 
tions, however, it must be said that Dr. 
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Hambly and his colleagues have done remark- 
ably well in constructing so useful and readable 
a book from so large and obscure a field of 
history. 

M. E. Y. 


M. J. DzmzspEN (ed): Dénkart: a 
Pahlavi text. Facsimile edition of the 
manuscript В of the К. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, Bombay. 833 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1966. 
DM 140. 


The Dénkart is the longest Pahlavi text 
known and is a kind of encyclopedia of 
Zoroastrianism. Ав this text has not yet been 
satisfactorily edited and translated, this 
facsimile volume is indispensable for all 
students of Pahlavi. It contains a photo- 
graphic reproduction of exceptional clarity of 
the longest MS of the Dénkart that is known. 
This MS, called ‘B’ for ‘Bombay’, was 
written in 1659 from a copy whose history can 
be traced from colophons back to 1020. It has 
a number of gaps, which are here filled where 
possible by reproductions of the handwritten 
copies of another MS. 

As a footnote on p. 12 indicates, the intro- 
duction provided by Professor Dresden is vir- 
tually the same as his article ‘Note on the 
“ B” manusoript of the Denkart ’, pp. 198-268 
in the Dr. J. M. Unvala memorial volume, 
Bombay, 1904. Most of this concerns the 
pagination of the MS, which is elaborately 
described. Not repeated here, however, is the 
most useful part of Dr. Dresden’s article in the 
Unvala volume, where he gives references to 
the places where various small and large 
passages of the Dénkart have been discussed in 
a number of books and journals (pp. 264-8). 


B. E. EMMERIOK 


V. SWAMINATHAN (ed.): Mahabhasya- 
hka, by Bhartrhari. Vol. r. (Hindu 
Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sans- 
krit Series, Vol. 11.) [iv], vit, 178 pp. 
Varanasi: Nepälaräjyasamskrtapra- 
käfanamandala, 1965. Rs. 7. 


Publication of the sole surviving fragment of 
the Mahabhásyafika, alias °dipikä, attributed 
to Bhartrhari has been eagerly awaited for 
more than a century, and two attempts at 
restoration are now in progreas in India (a third 
is known to have been undertaken in West 
Germany). One by К. V. Abhyankar and 
V. P. Limaye (ABORI, хипт, 1962, distributed 
1964, et seqq., in progress) has reached siitra 
1.1.8; the other prepared independently by 
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Mr. Swaminathan contains four of the seven 
extant GAntkas (i.e. it has reached sūtra 1.1.10; 
Vol. п will complete publication and will 
contribute notably ‘ an analysis of the contents 
of the text”). 

The Poona version achieves а greater degree 
of comprehensibility, but Mr. Swaminathan 
has acknowledged many more ‘ manuscript’ 
readings, not all of which, it seems, reflect 
blemishes in the photostat used. It is difficult 
to believe that restoration of this garbled 
text is simply a matter of changing aksaras 
here and there as the editors appear to hold. 
Neither publication has offered as yet any 
discussion of its reconstructions, and the 
exact tenor of the manuscript cannot be 
deduced. The mila recalls some valuable 
readings too long neglected in favour of those 
of Kielhorn's vulgate Mahabhasya. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


FRIEDRICH WELLER: Zum Kasyapa- 
parivarta. Ht. 2. Verdeutschung des 
sanskrit-tibetischen Textes. (Abhand- 
lungen der Sächsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philolo- 
gisch-historische Klasse, Bd. D7, Ht. 
3.) 163 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1965. DM 22. 


This translation and evaluation of the 
Käéyapaparivarta makes available at last an 
important specimen of Kanjur Ratnaküta 
literature—long after Staël-Holstein’s editions 
of the text (in Buddhist Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese) and commentary (in Tibetan and 
Chinese), and long after Professor Weller's 
initial study Index to the Tibetan translation of 
the Kügyapaparivaria (Harvard Sino-Indian 
Series, т, Cambridge, Mass., 1933). The substan- 
tial collaboration which Professor Weller 
might have expected in utilizing the Mongolian 
and Chinese versions was not forthcoming, and 
in Zum Käéyapaparivarta, Ht. 1 (Bd. 54, Ht. 2 
of the series, Berlin, 1962) he transoribed the 
Mongolian text and gave a preliminary apprai- 
sal of the textual evidence, which now included 
further Sanskritic fragments from Central 
Asia edited by V. 8. Vorob’jev-Desjatovskij 
(RO, xxx, 1957, 421 ff.). 

The present issue provides а composite 
translation of the ‘ vrddha ' Kasyapaparivarta, 
extant im Buddhist Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Mongolian, and Sung Chinese versions and 
belonging therefore to the latter part of the 
first millennium А.р. In a detailed discussion 
of the texte, the * vrddha ' is stated categori- 
cally (p. 10) to rest on a single ‘ Urhandschrift ? 
(‘in Indien [why?] . . . überarbeitet"), but this 
economical hypothesis may yet prove inexact. 
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This introduction includes an extremely 
valuable essay on the metaphysical ideas 
contained in the ‘ vrddha’; it may be suggested 
that in distinguishing between real and false or 
fallible Bodhisattvas later Buddhist theory 
was influenced more by garbled scripture than 
by ‘Laiensprache’ (p.31) or Vedanta (cf. 
p. 58). 

The translation is based primarily on the 
Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan versions, with 
extensive reference to the commentary and the 
other extant texts. The ‘laghu’ Kaáyapapari- 
varta, preserved in Han Chinese and, Sans- 
kritized, among the Vorob’jev-Desjatovekij 
fragments, and the ‘ madhyama’ in Chin and 
Ch‘in Chinese have still а large part to play in 
the evaluation of the text, but Professor 
Weller’s studies have already made an out- 
standing contribution to the history of 
Buddhist literature, not least by pioneering 
systematio use of the Mongolian testimony. 


J. О. WRIGHT 


LUDWIG ALSDORF : The Arya stanzas of 
the Uttarajjhaya : contributions to the 
text history and interpretation of а 
canonical Jaina tert. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz. Abhandlungen der Geistes- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1966, Nr. 2.) 153-220 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Verlag der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Maing in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1966. DM 6.40. 


Continuous reworking of Indian didactic 
texts over a long period frequently makes 
impossible the editors’ task of reducing 
attested variants to а common archetype ; the 
study of the development of individual topics 
in parallel versions contributes vitally to the 
interpretation of extant recensions of standard 
works. Professor Alsdorf’s study of the process 
whereby verses composed in epic and matra 
metres have been transformed, and inciden- 
tally modernized in content, by the encroach- 
ment of the classical dryi metre in Jaina 
canonical works has important implications 
for students of Buddhist and Hindu didactic 
literature, where analogous transpositions can 
be observed. Exemplary in selection and 
thoroughness, his analysis of drya and near- 
üryà passages relating to sémédcari, ruci, leéya, 
bhavand, etc. in the ОНағајјћауй provides a 
relative chronology for significant develop- 
ments in Jaina doctrine. 

Editors are further perplexed by the 
tendency of texta to collapse, leaving & paltry 
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collection of editorial matter, once all identi- 
fiable ‘interpolations’ have been removed. 
Professor Alsdorf is inclined to believe that 
the residue represents original mnemonic 
notes for oral exposition. The Bhdratandtya, 
however, attests the addition of editorial and 
supplementary anusfubh material to passages 
embodying üryà verses which derive from 
original anustubhs (BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 
92 ff), and it seems wrong to rule out the 
possibility, even ostensible probability, that 
in the Uttarajjhaya lengthy anusiubh tracts 
accrued as framework for groups of mnemonio 
агуй verses. The analogy of the same text 
would suggest that an original written bhágya 
matrix, rather than metrical incompetence, 
favoured the reinstatement and introduction 
of incompatible readings. 
J. О. WRIGHT 


Kraus Lupwia JANERT: An annotated 
bibliography of the catalogues of Indian 
manuscripts. Pt. 1. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementband т, 1.) 

- 175 pp., plate. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1965. DM 35. 


Professor Janert's work on the exemplary 
bibliography of Indian manuscripts in Germany 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften 
in Deutschland, Bd. n, 1, 1962, in progress) 
and the resources of the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft have made possible the publica- 
tion of this finely produced bibliographical 
list of printed catalogues of Indian manuscripts 
in publio and private, permanent and tem- 
porary collections, published up to 1903. 
Registers of works and library liste are inoluded, 
but material relating to Urdu manuscripta is 
in general omitted. Nearly all have been 
examined by the compiler in West Germany, 
England, and India, and wherever necessary 
a description of contents is’ supplied. 369 
separate catalogues have been listed with 
ample cross-reference, including for the first 
time а key to the abbreviations used in the 
Catalogus catalogorum. 

A second part is envisaged embodying 
additional material and for this Professor 
Janert hopes he may rely on the energetic 
collaboration of scholars and librarians. He 
draws attention in the introduotion to the 
urgent need for systematic work in the field of 
Indian bibliography and palaeography, for 
lack of which the study of the oultural history 
of India has been and remains hampered at 
every turn. His work is & worthy and signifi- 
cant contribution to Indian bibliography, to 
Indology, and incidentally to the history of 
Indological studies. 

J. 0. W. 
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V. KRISHNAMAOHARYA : Descriptive cata- 
logue of Sanskrit manuscripts [in the 
Adyar Library]. Vol. 10. Viéistädumta 
and other vedantas. (The Adyar 
Library Series, Vol. 94.) xxi, 596 рр. 
Madras: Adyar Library and Research 
Centre, [1966]. Rs. 60. 


The Adyar Library’s descriptive catalogue of 
Sanskrit manusoripte is now, after nearly 60 
years, approaching the half-way stage. The 
present volume describes some 1,000 manu- 
scripts, catalogued under the standard headings 
vifisädvaita, dvaita, éuddhädvaila, Saivasid- 
dhanta—virasaiva, and pratyabhijaadvaita. A 
further heading anubhavddvatta lista the 
mainly unpublished works of the nineteenth- 
century scholar Appaya, whose interest in the 
peripheral Upanigads suggests that his output 
deserves closer scrutiny. 

The format is analogous with that of the 
first issue (Vol. 1, [Pt. 1], Upanisads, 1908) 
prepared by Otto Schrader, which gave select 
citations and comments on literary content 
in an appendix separate from the concise 
description of the manuscripts. The present 
volume thus differs superficially from those 
prepared under the supervision of Professor 
C. Kunhan Raja: Vol. 1, (Pt. 2], Vedic, 1942 ; 
Vol. 5, Kavya, nàjaka and alamkara, 1951; 
Vol. 6, Grammar, prosody and lexicography, 
1947; Vol. 9, Mimämsä and advaita vedanta, 
1952 (seven further volumes are envisaged). 

While the paper and printing, layout, 
indexing, and bibliography have reached a very 
high standard as the series has progressed, 
attention to the palaeography of the manu- 
soripte discussed has steadily waned. The 
description is now schematic, and the appen- 
dix, containing valuable discussion of author- 
ship and literary content, is selective: thus 
‘“Inc[omplete]’ and page, line, and syllable 
count may be the only clues to the extent of a 
manusoript. If they are not ' De{maged?]’, 
manuscripts are either ‘ good’ (e.g. one dated 
[A.D. ?] 1722) or ‘ old’ (dated e.g. 1884). The 
dates are, however, inscrutable, and the 
quotations have evidently been tacitly edited. 


J. O. W. 


Hasmuxx DHIRAJLAL SANKALIA : Stone 
Age tools : their techniques, names and 
probable functions. (Deccan College 
Building Centenary and Silver Jubilee 
Series, 1.) xviii, 114 pp., 5 plates, map. 
Poona : Deccan College Postgraduate 
and Research Institute, 1964. Rs. 15. 


This is one of the volumes published to 
celebrate the centenary in 1964 of the main 
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building of the Deccan College, Poona. 16 
opens with в straightforward account of the 
techniques inferred to have been involved in 
the manufacture of the various categories of 
stone artifacts found in India. The technolo- 
gical development is shown in relation to the 
great divisions of the Indian Stone Age, the 
Early, Middle, Late, and Neolithio. Then fol- 
lows а useful if somewhat prosaic discussion 
of the nomenclature of the various tools; 
and thirdly a short discussion of their functions 
and possible methods of hafting. This latter 
seotion is perhaps the least happy, and one may 
feel that the author has not given enough 
consideration to the extensive archaeological 
апа ethnographic evidence from many parta of 
the world, for example, of the important role 
of gums and mastics. 

This is perhaps the first monograph of its 
kind to be devoted primarily to Indian mater- 
ials, and it is thus bound to serve a useful 
purpose for students of Indian prehistory. 
The book is well produced and attractively 
illustrated. 

F. R. ALLOHIN 


Hues TINKER: South Asta: а short 
history. | [vin], 287 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Pall Mall Press, 1966. 42s. 


Professor Tinker’s book holds some surprises. 
The first half, consisting of five chapters 
devoted to early history, economic life, 
government and society, religion, and the 
arrival of the Europeans in South Asia, takes 
the story from the Palaeolithic to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century ; the remaining five 
chapters take it to the day befóre publication. 
This allocation will not be every historian's 
notion of ‘equal time’, but it serves a useful 
purpose when, as with Professor Tinker, the 
author seeks to elucidate the history of recent 
times through the contrasting themes of 
change and continuity; and the beginni 
of decisive ‘change are to be found in the 
nineteenth century with the emergence of a 
middle class, modern communications, and 
industrialization. No leas surprising is the in- 
clusion of Burma, together with Indis, Pakis- 
tan, and Ceylon, under the rubrio ‘South 
Asia’, made plausible by the rice trade, 
the Chettiar money-lenders, and Indians in 
government service during the British period, 
but an inolusion which General Ne Win is 
doing his best to render an anachronism, and 
which would scarcely be justified for earlier 
times. This too, however, serves a purpose, 
in showing the divergent destinies of countries 
which scarcely 20 years ago shared the common 
destiny of British rule. 
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Professor Tinker, whose book is written for 
the general reader, is adept in his delineation 
of major trends and incisive in his choice of 
illustrative detail. The second half of the 
book, which is its core, succeeds admirably in 
interpreting the recent history of the region. 
Economic and social change, British policy to 
1917, the rise of modern social, religious, and 
political movements, and the contest for 
independence are described ; the final chapter, 
‘Two decades of independence’, is critical 
without being unsympathetic. 

One of the attractions of a very attractive 
little book is the originality of conception of 
the maps it contains. 

It is somewhat curious to find on p. 142 the 
author, & Liberal candidate for Parliament, 
desoribing Conservatism as a creed natural to 
Englishmen. 


THOMAS В. TRAUTMANN 


S. №. MUKHERJEE (ed.): The movement 
for national freedom in India. (St. 
Antony's Papers, No. 18. South 
Asian Affairs, No. 2.) 114 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. 25s. 


This volume begins with a spirited attack 

upon what Dr. Mukherjee sees as the ‘ Philips 
School ' of modern Indian history : 
‘From Professor Philips's point of view the 
Independence Act of 1947 is merely the culmi- 
nation of the evolutionary process which 
started with the emergence of British power in 
India. The history of modern India has во far 
been presented to us as the history of British 
Indis. It is merely & summary of the State 
Papers, such as the despatches between the 
Home Government and the Government of 
India, and the private papers of British 
families with Indian connections; they deal 
with such problems as administrative policy, 
factional feuds among officers, and the work- 
ing of the various preasure groups in the House 
of Commons with interests in India. The 
Indiens, particularly in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, have a very small role in 
the Indian history of Professor Philips and his 
colleagues ’. 

Dr. Mukherjee does well to emphasize that 
the conception of history as ‘ policy ', estab- 
lished in despatches between Secretaries of 
State and Governors-General, has been some- 
what over-emphasized in historical research at 
this School. But it is a little ironical that three 
of the seven contributors to this volume 
carried out their Ph.D. research at the School, 
while another three contributors have spent 
periods at the School, or in a close association 
(the seventh author, Zafar Imam, owes his 
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academio training to the larger institution in 
Houghton Street, and ‘The effects of the 
Russian Revolution on India, 1917-1920’ 
forms part of his Ph.D. theais). 

Daniel Argov contributes a study of ‘ Moder- 
ates and extremists; two attitudes towards 
British rule in India’, followed by ‘ The idea 
of freedom in the political thought of Viveka- 
nanda and Aurobindo’ by Dennis Dalton. 
These two essays provide an excellent intro- 
duction to the Indian political thought of 
yesterday. ‘Nationalist interpretations of 
Arthaóüstra in Indian historical writing’ by 
Johannes H. Voigt is a stimulating examina- 
tion of how echolarly attitudes change under 
political influence. Dr. 8. Gopal contributes 
an account of ‘Lord Curzon and Indian 
nationalism, 1898-1905’ which (regrettably 
from Dr. Mukherjee’s point of view) draws 
heavily on the Curzon Papers. Dietmar 
Rothermund ends the volume with a cogent 
analysis, ‘ Nehru and early Indian Socialism ’. 


HUGH TINKER 


GRANVILLE AUSTIN : The Indian consti- 
tution : cornerstone of a nation. xvii, 
390 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1966. 45s. 


There have been studies ad nauseam of legal 
and legalistic aspects of the Indian constitution, 
but apart from the admirable collection of 
writings of Sir B. N. Rau (B. N. Rau, India’s 
constitution in the making, ed. B. Shiva Rao, 
Bombay, Orient Longmans, 1960), there are 
virtually no accounts of how the constitution- 
makers went to work. Dr. Austin was able to 
gain access to a large and varied number of un- 
published documents, including the correspon- 
dence of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the 
Constituent Assembly. He has produced what 
is usually termed an ‘ exhaustive study’, and 
it will be difficult for a future historian to 
supersede his book. One’s only reservation 
concerns the total image of the constitutional 
process which Dr. Austin presente. The im- 
preasion which this reviewer obtained from 
going through the debates, and consulting 
B. N. Rau's writings, is of an Assembly where 
the fundamental decisions were taken by a 
small inner group, or often by one man : while 
frequently & provision was included, not so 
much deliberately, but merely because the 
1935 Government of India Act, or the American 
constitution provided а aimilar clause. Mean- 
while, the ordinary members of the Assembly 
often devoted hours and days to arguing about 
inessentials. But Dr. Austin evokes a classical 
picture of the fathers of the nation deliberating 
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over the basic issues and creating a constitution 
ав an act of concerted will. À future historian 
may revise this picture. 

The book is occasionally marred by a silly, 
petty anti-British animus. When the author 
observes that ‘It would appear that, along 
with representative government, preventive 
detention was also a legacy of the empire of 
which Britain was so proud', this may be 
accepted as a form of undergraduate wit; but 
when he states ‘Perhaps the formation of 
Pakistan was not needed. Perhaps even во late 
ав 1947 the absence of the British would have 
been enough : Indians, free at last to face the 
Hindu-Muslim problem without the presence 
of в divisive third party, might have settled it ', 
this leaves one in Berious doubt about the 
soundness of Dr. Austin’s judgement. 


HUGH TINKER 


A. TayveB: Pakistan: a political 
geography. xvi, 260 pp. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1966. Б5з. 


That Pakistan is an intriguing problem for 
the political geographer is well demonstrated in 
this thoughtful study by one of ita oitizens 
working in Toronto. Dr. Tayyeb's work is the 
more valuable because he is aware of the need 
for concepta and principles, which he discusses 
in his preface. 

His analysis shows how the Pakistan that in 
1948 could only be described as two fragments 
dismembered from the Indian Empire has now 
attained to a delicately-poised and complicated 
equilibrium, partly internal and partly external. 
Rivalries between East and West Pakistan, as 
well as within West Pakistan, have been 
resolved. By emphasizing the deep historical 
roots of the separation from India, Dr. Tayyeb 
illuminates the paradoxes of Pakistan’s 
position in the Commonwealth and in Asia. 
One example of the way tensions between 
these two neighbours of the Indian suboon- 
tinent influence tbeir relations with other 
countries is to be seen in Pakistan's need to 
cultivate friendship with Ceylon, the half-way 
house on the sea route from Karachi to 
Chittagong. Moreover, to counterpoise India's 
lead їп non-involvement, Pakistan has 
strengthened her ties with the Muslim countries 
in her rear and has aligned herself with the 
Western bloo. 

Additionally, this book is likely to prove 
useful for reference. Details of the Radoliffe 
and subsequent boundary awards are set down 
and illustrated by well-drawn maps. The 
appraisal of the economy (ch. vi) is succinct. 


J. H. G. LEBON 
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ANDRÉ BÉrEILLE: Caste, class, and 
power: changing patterns of stratifica- 
tion in a Tanjore village. [ix], 238 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles : University 
of California Press, 1965. $5. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
408.) 


Dr. Béteile sees Indian urban society ав 
moving away from preoccupation with purity, 
pollution, and rituals in general, and this 
process is partially mirrored in his Tanjore 
village. 

Power has not only shifted from Brahmins 
to non-Brahmins but, with new matrices, 
shifted outside the caste system into political 
parties and new governmental institutions like 
Panchayat Raj. 

The proceases of economic change have 
caused class as well as caste conflicts. To-day 
the position of an individual villager in the 
power hierarchy is no longer limited by his 
caste and by the internal village system of 
authority backed by the sanction of violence. 

Dr. Béteille’s study is stimulating, scholarly, 
and closely argued. Whether he has succeeded 
in providing ‘an analytical scheme for the 
study of rural change in India’ is an open 
question ; it will not satisfy those who struc- 
ture their models with values rather than 
modes of production. 

HUGH GRAY 


WALTHER Heissia : Die Familien- und 
Kirchengeschtchtsschrabung der Mon- 
golen. Teil 11 : 1. Vier. Chroniken des 
19. Jahrhunderts in Facsimilia mit 
einer Einleitung und Namensregister. 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 16.) xx, 
129 pp. Wiesbaden : Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1965. 


This volume, looking like Janus simultane- 
ously in both directions, on the one hand 
supplemente the first part of the author's 
study of Mongol historiography with mention 
of a small amount of new material which has 
become available since 1959, and on the 
other hand aots as à summary introduction to 
the long-awaited second part proper, in that it 
gives a short annotated list of the works to be 
analysed therein, together with facsimile 
editions of four of them. These reproductions 
are, in fact, the raison d'être of the volume. 
Detailed discuasion of them will best be deferred 
until the main part of Professor Heissig’s work 
appears. For reference, we may note here that 
the texts offered are: Subud erike (1835), from 
a Mukden lithograph (for which see Heissig in 
ZDMG, o, 2, 1950, 600-17); an anonymous 
Chahar chroniole (from a microfilm in the Royal 
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Library, Copenhagen); Dayan kemekü sudur 
(from & MS in the State Library, Ulan Bator) ; 
Cinggis qayan-u domoy (from a Buriat block- 
print in the State Library, Marburg). 

The six retrospective pages of the introduc- 
tion serve mainly to show that, with the 
exception of the publication in Ulan Bator in 
1960 of a chronicle known as Asarayti neretit- 
yin teüke * Asaraydi’s chronicle’, nothing has 
occurred to affect Professor Heissig's confidence 
that he has reviewed all Mongol chronioles 
of significance from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. In describing this 
chronicle, he reverts once more to the vexed 
question of the revolt of Burni, grandson of Lig- 
dan Khan, against the Manchus in 1675, and of 
the surprising rumour, current in the following 
century, that Burni escaped death at the time. 
Since the matter has now once again been 
thrown open to discussion, and will presumably 
be taken up yet again in Teil п of this book, we 
may perhaps look back to the excerpt quoted 
in Teil 1 from the chronicle Alan kürdün and 
enter a caveat that Professor Heissig may have 
gone too far in supposing that Dharma, author 
of this ohroniole, was himself uncertain if 
Burni had been killed, referring definitely 
only to the death of his brother Lobsang 
(pp. 153-4). This misapprehension resta on a 
misinterpretation of one line quoted from 
Dharma. The words Tung tümen čirig-ün 
kündü kol-dür dayariydabai are not to be 
translated ‘ Wounds formed on the heavy feet 
of the many thousands of soldiers’ but rather 
‘He was crushed by the heavy feet of the 
many thousands of soldiers’. Hence Dharma, 
rather than giving tacit credence to the 
rumour, appears by implication to be ignorant 
of it. The same extract gives a date which 
enables us to deduce that at the time of the 
rebellion Burni was, by Mongol reckoning, 
26 years old, and accordingly had been born 
in 1651. 

C. R. B. 


AcHILLES FANG (tr.): The chronicle of 
the Three Kingdoms (220-265) : chap- 
ters 69-78 from the Той chsh tung chien 
$t d Ж Ж of Ssti-ma Kuang 5] 5 
% (1019-1086). Vol. п. Edited by 
Bernard 8. Solomon. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies, vr) ix, 
693 pp. Cambridge, Мавв.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£6.) 


The first volume of this translation appeared 
as long ago as 1951. With the appearance of 
ite continuation Dr. Fang has now provided 
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the Western reader with a scrupulously 
accurate translation of chapters 69-78 and 
part of ch. 79 of the Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien of 
Ssu-ma Kuang, the supreme achievement of 
traditional Chinese historiography. The 
translation is heavily annotated, and the 
second volume includes a very full index to 
the whole work. . 

Dr. Fang's purpose in making this book, 
however, wes not merely the provision of an 
English translation of the best general history 
of the confusing period of the Three Kingdoms. 
He has also provided us with a most fascinating 
demonstration of the methods by which 
Ssu-ma Kuang compiled his monumental 
history. We already know а good deal about 
Ssu-ma Kuang’s methods of historical com- 
pilation and critical method, which were 
disoussed by E. G. Pulleyblank in an excellent 
essay ‘Chinese historical oriticiam: Liu 
Chih-chi and Ssu-ma Kuang’ in W. G. 
Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.), Historians 
of China and Japan, OUP, 1960. Ssu-ma 
Kuang, moreover, wrote his own extensive 
critical notes upon his sources in the Tzu-chih 
t‘ung-chien k‘ao-+ (on which see Pulleyblank 
in BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 448-73). Here we 
have, for,a mere 10 chapters of the total of 
294, the whole process laid bare. The original 
source of every passage in the Tzu-chih 
t‘ung-chien is now tracked down by Dr. Fang 
and it is shown how Ssu-ma Kuang selected, 
cut, re-wrote, апа edited his material for 
inclusion. Anyone who feels tempted to 
denigrate traditional Chinese history as mere 
‘scissors and paste’ will surely be convinced 
that in the case at least of this magnificent 
history, the method involved immenge intel- 
lectual power and literary subtlety, trans- 
forming а patchwork of quotation into a 
flowing and readable, yet olosely knit narrative 
which propounds a clear and consistent political 
&nd historical philosophy. 

In this second volume, in order to save 
Space, the original texte which served as 
sources are not all cited in Chinese, as they 
were in Vol. т. But this book will none the less 
not only provide an excellent starting-point 
for anyone wishing to work on the San-kuo 
period, but will also serve as & most useful text 
for any course or geminar on Chinese historio- 
graphical method. 

D. O. TWITCHETT 


Bruno Lewin (ed.) : Japanische Chres- 
tomathte von der Nara-Zeit bis zur 
Edo-Zei. 2 vols.: xiv, 412 pp; [iv], 
126, vi pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1965. DM 70. 

This chrestomathy presents 66 extracts, 
representative of Japanese literature from the 
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earliest period (Kojiki) to the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Vol.rhas first an introduc- 
tion summarizing the history of pre-modern 
Japanese literature, and then а commentary 
on each of the extraots. These commentaries 
are arranged on an identical plan, to give 
the reader information on the title, author, 
date, language, texte, and translation into 
Western languages of the work from which the 
extract is taken, followed by a transliteration 
into Hepburn romanization of the extraot. 
This romanized version is provided with two 
sets of notes (references to which are also 
provided in the kanamajiri original in vol. п). 
The first of these covers grammar and vocabu- 
lary and the second helps with proper names, 
etc. Finally there is а long index of words 
and forms on which there are notes. 

This is of course for German readers, and a 
good knowledge of the language is necessary 
before full use can be made of this impressive 
work, German students of Japanese will 
undoubtedly find it of the greatest value. It 
contains, however, a considerable amount of 
material that is not available in English and 
even & smattering of German will make it a 
very useful book for the British or American 
student to have at hand. In addition to the 
scholarship which Dr. Lewin shows, he is 
particularly to be congratulated on the 
presentation of the material. The Japanese 
script is extremely well printed, and only one 
misprint has been noticed. 

с. J. D. 


Howarp HIBBETT and GEN ЇТАВАКА: 
Modern Japanese: a basic reader. 
2 vols.: v, 248 pp.; iv, 129, 306, vii 
p. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
шешу Press for the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, 1965.  (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 


Before starting on this book, the student is 
expected to have a ‘ sound grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the spoken language”. For instruc- 
tion in the actual writing of the Japanese script 
he will have to rely on Florence Sakade’s 
A guide to reading and writing Japanese 
(Tokyo, 1959). The 60 lessons which form the 
basig of this reader are preceded by an intro- 
ductory hiragana lesson, and are graded in 
diffculty. The texts are in the majority taken 
from contemporary Japanese authors and are 
provided with a full apparatus of lists, indexes, 
and notes. When he has worked through them 
the student should be able to fend for himself 
in what the authors describe as the ‘ jungle of 
print’ that flourishes in Japan. It is a pity, 
however, that the presentation should not 
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have been made more attractive. There is no 
variety in the type of Japanese soript—a rather 
crabby written hand—and the use of photo- 
graphed typescript for the romanized Japanese 
and English in both volumes gives &n other- 
wise completely unwarranted impression of 
hasty preparation and parsimoniousness. A 
glance at Bruno Lewin’s Japanische Chresto- 
mathie (Wiesbaden, 1965) will show how much 
more authoritative is the appearance of a well- 
printed book. 
о. J. D. 


[RicrarD K. BEARDSLEY (ed.)] : Studies 
in Japanese culture : 1. (University 
of Michigan. Center for Japanese 
Studies. Occasional Papers, No. 9.) 
vi, 192 pp. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1965. . 


The excellent series of Occasional Papers of 
the University of Michigan Center for Japanese 
Studies embarks with this volume on what one 
hopes will be a long list of Studies $n Japanese 
culture. The five articles included cover a wide 
fleld, from the Yayoi culture of ancient Japan, 
to the contemporary scene with a substantial 
study of Sdka gakkai. The authors include 
established authorities and others who stand 
fair to be so in the future, and all have some- 
thing of interest to say. 

с. J. D. 


Marna Ecaxu Bi Hj À $: Genshi 
Bukkyó seiten no sevritsushi kenkyü 
I 55 fb Ж HE dE OD к or À HF À 
[Studies in the history of the formation 
of the early Buddhist canon]. [ii], 18, 
812, 18, 42, [ii] pp. Tokyo: Sankibo- 
Busshorin Publishing Co., Ltd., 1964. 
¥ 5,000. 


This work consists of three independent 
sections, each treating a different problem 
relating to the formation of the early Buddhist 
canon. In the first section (180 pp.) the author 
summarizes the various theories of Western 
Indologists regarding the home of the Pali 
1 . He then traces the movements of 
the Buddha until the time of his death and 
takes up the question of the language used by 
the Buddha for his discourses. The section is 
concluded by an account of the spread of the 
Buddhist religion after the death of ita founder. 
The second section (371 рр.) consists of a 
detailed analysis of the ninefold and twelvefold 
classifications of the early canon (i.e. the 
so-called navdnga-dasana and dvddasanga- 
dharma-pravacana) based on Pali and Chinese 
sources. This section opens with a general 
discussion of the division of the Buddha’s 
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discourses into afigas, which is followed by 
what appears to be а painstaking study of each 
of the 12 añgas. In the final chapter of this 
section the author examines the usage of the 
term pariyäya in the Niküyas and the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. The third section (234 pp.) 
deals with the compilation of the early 
Buddhist canon. After discussing the con- 
flioting traditions regarding the first three 
counoils, the author examines the arrangement 
and contents of the five Pali Nikäyas and the 
four Chinese Agamas, advancing his own 
hypotheses regarding their ‘original form’ 
and subsequent development. A critical 
account of the life and works of Buddhaghosa 
is given in an appendix. At the end of the 
volume the author has added a short English 
summary of his book and an English transla- 
tion of ite table of contents. One gets the 
impression that this book, with ite copious 
annotation and indexes, wil be particularly 
valuable as a guide to the extensive literature, 
both in Japanese and Western languages, on 
the subject of early Buddhism. Dr. Maeda 
deserves to be highly commended on his 
soholarly treatment of a difficult and obscure 
fleld of Buddhist studies. Оле can only 
regret that he did not write in a language more 
readily accessible than Japanese во that 
Indologists who lack a knowledge of that 
language might also have benefited from the 
fruits of his exhaustive research. 
S. W. 


EDWARD SEIDENSTIOKRER:  Kafu the 
scribbler: the life and writings of 
Nagai Kafü, 1879-1959. [vii], 360 
pp. 8 plates. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1965. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 685.) 


As the first full-length study in English of & 
Japanese writer of the modern period, this 
book is warmly to be welcomed. It is divided 
into two parts, a biographical study, inter- 
spersed with oritical comments on Kafü's 
writings, and а group of translations of the 
writings themselves. The translations are of 
Professor Seidenstioker's usual high standard ; 
and the critico-biographical section combines 
a sensitive appreciation of Kafü's elegies for 
the passing of Edo culture, his loving, subtle 
descriptions of his city and ite changing 
seasons, with an objective awareness of his 
weaknesses, both literary and human. If one 
has а oriticism, it is that there is too much 
biographioal detail and too little attempt at an 
assessment of Kafü the writer from an inter- 
national point of view, not merely from that 
of the lover of things Japanese.  Kafü's 
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peculiar strength lay in the single-mindedness 
of his devotion to the past, for unlike most of 
the moderns he avoided the difficult task of 
welding together the ‘Western’ and the 
traditional: time may show this strength to 
have been at the same time a crucial weak- 
ness—a possibility that Professor Seidensticker 
does not squarely face. Elsewhere? Professor 
Seidensticker has suggested that Kafü and 
Tanizaki were ‘two of the strongest, most 
independent, most admirable persons Japan 
has produced this last century’. As far as 
Kafü is concerned, the present book, admirable 
introduotion though it is, can hardly be said 
to substantiate such a claim. 


KENNETH STRONG 


G. Capis: The making of South East 
Asia. Translated by H. M. Wright. 
хуп, 268 рр., 16 plates. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, [1966]. 
358. 


Originally, this textbook appeared as Les 
peuples de la péninsule indochinoise, in 1962. 
Professor Coodés tells us that he has attempted 
to present an historical survey which will hold 
a balance between the pre-European and the 
modern periods of time. Despite the title of the 
English version, the study excludes Malaya 
and maritime South East Asia. Professor 
С‹ейёв deplores the concentration by previous 
writers upon kings and courts as a substitute 
for looking out to the wider cultures and 
polities. He adds that ‘ unfortunately we are 
not yet in а position, it seems to me, to fill in 
the picture... with any degree of accuracy ’. 
But he does, in this short book, go much 
further than any other historian to create an 
understanding of society, custom, belief, the 
economy, and political organization in ancient 
and medieval mainland South East Asia. He 
reveals to us the ‘language of living’, as it 
were, of the old cultures ; and by comparison 
with the stilted acoounts of wars and dynasties 
which we have had to accept.before as substi- 

' tutes for history, this is a superb revelation of 
the past, the whole past, as it really was—and 
as it remains to-day in the more remote places. 
However, when the author comes to describe 
the period of European infiltration, his sure 
touch deserts him, and we are back with wars 
and conquests. This need not deter anyone 
from reading (or buying, at its reasonable price) 
what is an outstanding work of high scholarship 
and imaginative re-creation. 


HUGH TINKER 


1 Та ‘ Through the Eastern window ?, Japan 
Quarterly, хп, 4, 1965. 
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Wozr LESLAU: An Amharic conversa- 
tion book. vii, 169 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1965. DM 24. 

AUGUST  KLINGENBEBEN: Deutsch- 
amharischer Sprachführer nebst einer 
grammatischen Einführung ins Am- 
harische. 169 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1966. DM 24. 


Professors Klingenheben and Leslau (names 
which have for long been justly renowned in 
Ethiopian studies) as well as their publisher 
deserve our gratitude and congratulations for 
presenting us with these serviceable and well 
produced practical tools, for the study of 
Amharic. 

Professor Leslau’s Conversation book arose 
from the need to offer useful texts to Peace 
Corps volunteers studying at Los Angeles prior 
to their departure for Ethiopia. The subjects of 
the conversation pieces were suggested by 
Leslau and then written up by two Ethiopian 
students at UCLA. The Amharic is idiomatic 
and effortless, while the topics could scarcely 
be improved upon in their usefulness and. 
practical application: they are far removed. 
from the ‘la plume de ma tante” variety and 
deal with arrival procedures at the airport, 
negotiations with taxis, hotels, and market 
vendors, visits to restaurants, schools, 
hospitals, and post offices, wedding and funeral 
ceremonies, telephone conversations and con- 
ventional responses. The English translation 
leaves room for improvement in a future edition 
which will surely soon be called for. 

Many grammatical and syntactical features 
will be of interest also to the scholar and the 
advanced student, for in the nature of things 
existing grammars have been based on texts 
written in a very different vein and produced. 
at a disparate level of linguistic description. 
Gemination has been marked throughout; 
in some instances the resulta are, perhaps, 
surprising and might well be subjected to more 
refined technical scrutiny : in liyop'p'oyaws 1 
the strongly ejeotive character of p' may have 
given the impression of gemination without 
actual increase in duration. 

The pièce de résistance of Professor Klingen- 
heben’s Sprachführer is a German-Ambario 
vocabulary of only a little over 100 pp.; yet 
within this modest compass it achieves a 
remarkable measure of comprehensiveness and 
practical utility. The choice of words is 
idiomatic and sensible and avoids the pitfalls 
of artificiality and stiltedness. In the compila- 
tion of the vocabulary the author had the 
help of Ato Tesfa Desta. 


lof. Obolensky, Amharic basic course, 19; 
Klingenheben, op. cit., 168. 
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The remainder of the book contains & 
succinct outline of Amhario grammar which 
serves to provide quick overall orientation 
rather than & blueprint for the actual processes 
of acquiring a detailed knowledge of Amharic. 
An appendix deals with formulae of greetings, 
calendar and feasta, geographical terms, апа 
coins and measures. 

It is gratifying to record that these excellent 
books are only the latest instalments in the 
rapidly growing number of instruments de 
travail devoted to Amharic. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


АнмАр MuugawMaD ‘ALI AL-HAKIM : 
al-Zakharif al-mi‘mariyya wa-tataw- 
wuruha fi mantaqat Wadi Науа : janib 
hadith min al-fann al-Nübi. (Univer- 
sity of Khartoum. Sudan Unit. 
Occasional Papers, No. 1.) [iv], 43, [i] 
pp., 28 plates. Khartoum : University 
of Khartoum, 1965. 


This booklet gives an account in Arabic of 
architectural decorations and their develop- 
ment in the region of Wadi Halfa, the subject 
representing a modern aspect of Nubian art. 
The decorations, occurring on buildings of 
rural and traditional style, are mostly in the 
mud-seulpture and whitewash which oonsti- 
tute the medium of an effective folk-art 
right across the Sudan zone of Africa. Here 
they include also the use of animal horns, 
prominently fixed near the gateways of the 
compounds. The author sets out by considering 
the historical influences to be traced in these 
decorations. That of Pharaonic Egypt is 
reflected not only in constructional details, 
but also in a circular decoration seen as derived 
from the sun-disk, and in representations of 
tick-birds, snakes, crocodiles, hyenas, and 
cats. In Christian times such forms as domes 
and Coptic crosses were introduced into the 
repertoire, being attested particularly on 
tombstones. The use of the cross did not 
survive the advent of Islam, but the Islamic 
period saw the introduction of such themes as 
the star and crescent, of geometrical decoration 
and of arabesques. All these, together with 
many later motifs, came to play their part in 
Nubian folk-art. The following sections are 
devoted to the anthropological and contem- 
porary aspects of the subject. The role played 
by women in the execution of the decorations 
is discussed—in recent years it has been 
superseded by the work of men—and the 
relevance of the subjects to the events of the 
family explained. There is an account of the 
symbolism involved in decorations of this type, 
of the current state of the craft, and the in- 
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fluence of the male participation in the work 
on the decorative motifs. Since many examples 
will be destroyed by the rising waters of the 
Aswän Reservoir, this study comes at an 
opportune moment. The photographs, though 
numerous, are rather uneven, but it must be 
remembered that some were made as long ago 
as 1931, and could not be repeated to-day. 
Students of the area will welcome an account 
of a little-known subject. 


A. D. Н. BIVAR 


Cyprian О. Oxonkwo: The police and 
the public in Nigeria. (Law in Africa, 
No. 17.) xiii, 86 pp. London: Sweet 
and Maxwell; Lagos: African Uni- 
versities Press, 1966. 20s. 


This publication, during an eventful year in 
Nigeria, may arouse more than usual interest. 
It is a slim volume and cannot be expected to 
contain a fall analysis of all the problems which 
affect the relationship between the police and 
the public. The book is primarily designed as 
a guide for law students, but the author hopes 
that an ordinary member of the publio may 
be induced to understand more about his 
rights and responsibilities when in contact with 
the police. 

In go far as the organization of the Nigeria 
Police and the Federal Law are concerned, the 
book is & small compendium of information, 
particularly about oriminal procedure and 
police station duty, but, in view of the title, 
it may appear to some to be a fault that the 
processes examined do not include the penal 
code and procedure as applied in the North of 
Nigeria. The information about the organiza- 
tion of the Force in the North, particularly the 
liaison with over 50 Native Administration 
Police Forces, is meagre. 

Suggestions for future implementation—it 
appears that much has been done already— 
include а reduction of police powers of arrest, 
& fund to compensate viotims of illegality, 
and posters placed in police cells to remind 
prisoners of their righte. The police should 
not live in barracks; if they lived outside 
among the people, this would create co-opera- 
tion. Security problems are not dealt with in 
this book. 

According to the author the Nigeria Police is 
a Force of which Nigeria can be proud; the 
speed with which they detect major crimes is 
admirable; sed quis custodiet ipsos custodes Р 
The police authorities are doing their utmost 
to preserve a tradition of service to the public 
in matters however trivial, and have set up 
special offices to invite complaints against the 
police. It would not appear that an improve- 
ment of the relationship between the police and 
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the public ів unattainable ; however, this may 
now depend on the outcome of differences 
between sections of the community and the 
solution of major problems which are outside 
the scope of this book. 


COURTENAY GIDLEY 


WERNER SPEISER : Baukunst des Ostens, 
von der Zeitenwende bis zum 19. 
Jahrhundert. (Baukunst der Welt, 
Bd. п.) 60pp., 112 plates. Essen: 
Burkhard-Verlag Ernst Heyer, [1964]. 
DM 38.50. 

WERNER SPEISER : Oriental architecture 
in colour: Islamic, Indian, Far 
Eastern. Translated from the German 
* Baukunst des Ostens’ by Charles 
W. Е. Kessler. (Architecture of the 
World in Colour.) 604 pp. [sic—i.e. 
[280] pp. +112 plates]. London: 
Thames and Hudson, [1965]. 84s. 


Despite the tremendous disparity in size, the 
second of these books is в straight translation 
from the original German of the first. The 
numerical disparity is accounted for by the 
extension of the introductory eesay of 88 pp. 
in the original over some 260 pp. of text, and 
by the device of counting the plates within 
the general pagination. The physical disparity 
(the translation is between two and three 
times the thickness of the original) is accen- 
tuated by the heaviness of the paper. 

The short introductory essay discusses in 
most general terms the central characters of 
Islamic,{Indian, and Far Eastern civilization, 
and the manner in which the architectural 
traditions of each in part at least express these 
characters or arise from them. This thesis is 
accompanied by 112 beautiful coloured plates, 
some directly relating to it, and by descriptive 
notes on each of the illustrated monuments. 


F. Н. ALLOHIN 


WILHELM Зонмірт: Wege der Kulturen. 
Gesammelie Aufsatze herausgegeben vom 
Anthropos-Institut. (Studia Instituti 
Antropos, Vol 20.) xxxi, 304 pp. 
St. Augustin bei Bonn: Verlag des 
Anthropos-Instituts, 1964. DM 54. 


This collection of articles and essays by the 
late Professor Wilhelm Schmidt published by 
the Anthropos Institut to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the author's death is mainly of 
bistorical interest. Anthropology has moved 
away from the preocoupation with historical 
reconstructions such as oulminated in the 
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Kulturkreislehre of which the author was the 
most persistent and ingenious protagonist. 
Students of anthropology daunted by the 12 
gigantic volumes of Schmidt’s Der Ursprung 
der Gottesidee will find this book a useful intro- 
duction to the thought and theories of one of 
the dominant figures of European ethnology 
during the first half of the twentieth century. 
To-day much of Schmidt’s grand design for a 
universal history of societies and civilizations 
is out of date, and a scholar who in his lifetime 
fought passionately against the speculative 
attitude of the advocates of evolutionary 
theories appears in his dogmatic and often 
ethnocentric outlook not all that far removed 
from the ways of thinking of his former 
opponents. Ніз lasting contribution to the 
science of man lies not in his views on the 
origins and early development of human 
institutions and beliefs, but in the metioulous 
care and profound scholarship, both ethnolo- 
gical and linguistic, which he applied to the 
analysis of individual problems within the 
limita of specific ethnographic regions. Thus 
his work on the mythology and religious 
practices of certain ethnic groups and his 
discovery of the surprisingly wide spread of 
specific mythological motifs have retained 
their validity. Paradoxically Schmidt, who in 
his day was regarded as a master of synthesis 
rather than as an expert on detail, might have 
proved most successful in intensive field-work 
if only ciroumstances had not cast him for the 
role of initiator and organizer of research who 
did not go to the field himself but compiled 
and analysed the material of those whose 
studies among some of the most primitive 
peoples of the world he had planned and 
facilitated. The present volume reflects the 
wide range of Professor Schmidt’s intereste as 
well as his unfailing and perhaps over-optimis- 
tic belief in man’s capacity to penetrate the 
mist shrouding his remote past. 


С. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


БіснАВр Symonps: The British and 
their successors: а study in the 
development of the government services 
$n the new states. viii, 287 pp. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1966. 36s. 


In this study the author has been successful 
in combining the very different techniques of 
research required for historical investigation 
and the analysis of contemporary events and 
trends. Nearly 100 pp. are devoted to South 
Asia, and about the same space to Africa. The 
subject is British colonial policy and practice 
in filling the higher levels of the overseas 
public services : and the consequences of these 
historical patterns in the build-up of national 
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public services after independence. Мг. 
Symonds shows that the policy of filling the 
higher posts by indigenous officials (the 
process known in recent years as ‘-iration ") by 
no means evolved as a logical course, following 
the development of education and training ; 
in West Africa there was a weird bouleversement. 
Between 1830 and. 1898, those at the top were 
Often Africans or men of African descent ; 
from 1898 to 1940, the top men were almost 
exclusively British; thereafter, Africans 
suddenly emerged again in positions of 
responsibility. It appears that, while in South 
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Asia the public services have continued after 
independence to perpetuate the imperial 
concept of an élite, hierarchical administration 
to an almost exaggerated degree, in Africa the 
pace of independence-making was so frantio 
that the newly elevated African civil servants 
have carried forward little of the style of their 
aloof British predecessors. But a reviewer can 
only summarize, all too crudely, the well- 
modulated arguments of an author who 
combines mature experience with extensive 
learning. 
HUGH TINKER 
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OBITUARY 
ARTHUR WALEY 


Arthur David Waley was born on 16 August 1889, the second of three sons 
of David Frederick Schloss 1: the name Waley, which was his mother's 
maiden name, was adopted by the family at the beginning of the first World 
War. He was educated at Rugby and went up to King's College, Cambridge, 
in 1907 to study Classics (including some Sanskrit). In 1910 he obtained a first in 
Part 1 of the Classical Tripos; he was awarded his degree on the basis of this result 
ав, owing to trouble with his eyes, he was prevented from taking Part п of the 
Tripos. Instead he went to Spain to learn Spanish when offered an opening in an 
export business to trade with South America. Contacts he made in Spain 
suggested to him a post in the British Museum as а more congenial alternative, 
and early in 1913, after а short initial period in the Department of Prints, 
Waley transferred to the Sub-Department of Oriental Prints and Drawings, 
which had just then been inaugurated by Laurence Binyon. He started on 
cataloguing the Sir Aurel Stein Collection, his first entries dating from June 1913. 
For this purpose he taught himself Chinese and Japanese, and greatly enlarged 
his knowledge of Sanskrit. While his Catalogue of paintings recovered from 
Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein (published in 1931) was the final result of his work 
in the British Museum, his Index of Chinese artists represented in the British 
Museum (1922) and his Introduction to the study of Chinese painting (1923), as 
well as articles in the Burlington Magazine provided more immediate evidence 
of his activities there. The free access to the shelves of the Far Eastern book 
collection, and to the Library of the British Museum generally, may have 
facilitated to & certain extent the formidable task of acquiring the two main 
Far Eastern languages without any further guidance such as casual contacts 
with scholars from China and Japan might have provided, and the daily 
handling of Far Eastern art treasures will have contributed to accumulate the 
astounding ‘background knowledge’, which is a prominent feature of Waley's 
translations. 

In 1929, after completing his catalogue of the Tun-huang Collection, Waley 
resigned his appointment of Assistant Keeper in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum for reasons of health, being then 40 yeara of 
age, and apparently firmly resolved not to take up any further appointment, 
though he could be persuaded to give а few seminars on Chinese poetry at the 
School of Oriental Studies. His name appeared, however, on the Panel of 
Additional Lecturers from 1924. He was made an Honorary Lecturer in 
Chinese Poetry in 1948 апа an Honorary Fellow of the School in 1959. 

Waley's literary output shows no clear-cut break between his official career 


! He was в barrister and later в Civil Servant in the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade and wrote, inter alia, Methods of industrial remuneration, first published in 1892, which saw 
two Further editions and was translated into French and Italian. 
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and the ensuing period of whole-time work as a private scholar. Owing to the 
rigid discipline which he saw fit to inflict upon himself, his work continues 
without interruption and at an amazing speed. 

Three years after entering the British Museum, we witness Waley's first 
translation, Chinese poems (16 pp., privately printed *), to be increased to his 
famous A hundred and seventy Chinese poems, in 1918, which inter alta resulted 
in his being accepted into the Bloomsbury circle. One year earlier he published 
‘ Pre-T'ang poetry ’ and ‘ Thirty-eight poems by Po Chii-i’ in the very first issue 
of the present Bulletin. The majority of publications in this period were, how- 
ever, in the Japanese field, such as the Uta (1919), the No plays of Japan (1921), 
and the Pillow-book of Sei Shónagon (1928). They culminated in the translation 
of the Tale of Genji, whose first part was published in 1925. The monumental 
work was completed in 1933, three years after his resignation from the British 
Museum, with the final sixth part, the novel as a whole being first reprinted in 
1935. As is well known, the translation was acclaimed as a remarkable enrich- 
ment of English and indeed of world literature, no less than as a major contri- 
bution to Japanology. 

A chance remark in The real Tripitaka è reveals the relief he felt after 
completing this huge novel (the one-volume edition has 1,135 pp.), and not 
until 10 years later or so did he in fact present his readers with the (abridged) 
translation of the Hsi-yu chi (Monkey) to match his Tale of Genji with a Chinese 
novel. 

With the Travels of an alchemist, in which Waley shows himself fully familiar 
with the Mongol period (including the ‘ Secret history of the Yiian Dynasty ’), 
though published in 1931, clearly still belonging to his ‘ Museum period’, the 
break then, as far as it is noticeable, occurs with a time lag of three years. He 
begins his period of translation from Chinese classical literature with The Way 
and tts power (1934), followed by The Book of songs (1937), The Analects (1938), 
and Three ways of thought in ancient China (1939). In this new departure Waley 
shows himself fully abreast of Eastern and Western sinological research into 
this period. While retaining the style and elegance of his former renderings, he 
astounds his readers by the boldness and frequency of his attempts to break 
away from time-honoured tradition. His Analects, perhaps the most successful 
of these contributions,‘ may still to-day, almost 30 years after its publication, 
serve as the best introduction to Sinology in all its aspects and it cannot fail to 
impress by the strict honesty of the translation which never leaves the student 
in any doubt as to how Waley understood each single word of his text, not to 


2 See the first entry in Е. A. Johns, ‘ A preliminary list of the published writings of Dr. Arthur 
Waley ' (in ‘ Arthur Waley anniversary volume '), Asia Major, NS, vu, 1-2, 1959, 1-10, to which 
the present writer feels greatly indebted. 

зр. 127: ‘I remember my own feelings when having completed the six volumes of the Tale 
of Genji I was asked to set to work upon the Dream of the Red Chamber, & book of almost equal 
length ’. 

4 The opening words of the preface are characteristic of its author: ‘ This book, begun years 
ago, has been several times rewritten and laid aside '. 
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mention the salutary iconoclasm concerning the commentaries, or the 
amazing discovery, tucked away in а note, that the character 4$ wes in one of the 
sayings had not been recognized by the commentaries as the name of a person 
(xiv, 15). ‘ Translators have followed suit’ is the laconic ending of the note. 

During the second World War Waley—just 50 years of age at its beginning— 
served in various capacities in the Ministry of Information, and not before his 
sixtieth year did he start on a further set of publications, the biographies. As 
might be expected, the first of them was devoted to Po Chii-i (1949), closely 
followed by а biography of Li Po. The above-mentioned translation of M. onkey, 
in which Нвйап Tsang figures prominently under the name of Tripitaka, 
induced Waley to place The real Tripitaka (1952) by the side of the character 
in the novel. We witness in 1956 a study of Yiian Mei, and the publication in 
China of Lin Tse-hsü's diary gave rise to Waley’s study (in 1958) ‘of Commissioner 
Lin, which he entitled The Opium War through Chinese eyes. 

In his Nine songs: a study of shamanism in ancient China (1955) Waley 
went back to the Chinese classical period, in his Ballads and stories from Tun- 
huang (1960) to T'ang times, and in his last book The Secret history of the Mongols 
and other pieces (1963), to the Mongol period. (Among the other contributions 
in that book, which also contains original pieces by Waley himself, his study on 
the Ainu Epic, reprinted from Botteghe Oscure, must be mentioned especially.) 

But this brief survey of Waley's books, into which the main part of this 
obituary was bound to turn after his official career came to an end, gives а very 
incomplete picture of the range of his interests, as a study of the above- 
mentioned bibliography by F. A. Johns will easily convince us. 

In the early 1960’s, when the expiry of its lease forced Waley to leave his 
house in Gordon Square, he generously donated the major part of his books to 
the University of Durham and apparently intended to retire from the Oriental 
field. In reality, he continued working and had made plans for substantial 
further translation work. Yet the article ‘ Colloquial in the Yu-hsten k'u’, 
published in the preceding number of this Bulletin, was fated to be his last. 
A tragic illness resulting from a traffic accident brought all his plans to a sudden 
end. He was nursed with self-sacrificing devotion and endurance by his wife, 
formerly Mrs. Alison Grant Robertson, whom he married in May 1966. On 27 
June 1966, Arthur Waley sucoumbed to his illness and a few days later was 
laid to eternal rest in Highgate Cemetery. 

Though in possession of ап astounding scholarly equipment, Waley saw 
himself primarily in the role of а mediator between Eastern and Western 
cultures. Ав is evident from a passage in the preface to his translation of the 
* Analects ’, he refused to neglect the needs of the general reader." It was in 


5 p. 72: * Almost all the information they supply is such as anyone familar with extant early 
literature could even to-day easily supply for himself’. 

* See BSO AB, ххх, 3, 1980, 559-85. 

7 * The present book is somewhat dry and technical in character. But I would not have it 
supposed that I have definitely abandoned literature for learning, or forgotten the claims of the 
ordinary reader.' 
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the first instance for this kind of an audience that he unlocked the treasure 
house of Far Eastern literature, thus placing countless numbers of readers under 
an immense debt of gratitude. 

But though he used to cut down to а bare minimum any learned apparatus, 
the debt owed him by Far Eastern scholars and students is hardly less great, not 
to mention the help and encouragement he gave to those who, like the present 
writer, were privileged enough to know him personally. The axiom that the 
Far Eastern scholar must be at home in Japanese as well as in Chinese, pervades 
implicitly the whole of Waley's publications and will increasingly be taken for 
granted in Far Eastern studies, as mutatis mutandis it has long been considered 
an axiom in the classical field. Again the breadth and depth of his learning, 
accumulated in a lifetime of intense and unremitting study, is self-evident, ав 
are unmistakable manifestations of his genius. 

Reading Waley’s translations, admiring their elegance and lucidity, tbeir 
freshness and charm, one cannot help feeling that the texte themselves spoke to 
him with a voice of singular clarity, and though knowing full well of the infinite 
labour and attention to detail which lies behind all his translations, owing to 
their pexfection one is always under the delusion that Waley, poet and writer 
in his own right, merely wrote down in English what he heard them saying in 
Chinese or Japanese. 

There-was a certain finality in all of Waley's utterances, as also Sir Denison 
Ross observed on опе occasion.? But this was only one of many traits character- 
istic of the genius whose loss we mourn. Ingenium, to vary а famous dictum of 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s on the individual, est ineffabile. 

WALTER SIMON 


з See Both ends of the candle: the autobiography of Sir E. Denison Ross, London, 1943, 264. 


SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT 


An ега both in Malay studies and in the history of Malaya came to an end 
when Sir Richard Olaf Winstedt, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., 
died at Putney on 2 June 1966. Three years earlier, when he reached his eighty- 
fifth birthday, his long record of scholarship had been honoured with no less than 
three Festschriften—special issues of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies and of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a memorable 
357-page book entitled Malayan and Indonesian studies to which 19 of Sir 
Richard’s distinguished admirers had contributed essays. Now a tribute was 
to be paid to another aspect of his work—his unearthing and fostering of the 
cultural heritage of the Malays from the very early days of modern Malaya until 
independence and after. When the news of Sir Richard’s death became known, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman sent a telegram to Lady Winstedt expressing his sorrow 
and concluding: ' My friend, Sir Richard, has done so much throughout his 
lifetime for the Malays, whom he has always loved. May his soul rest in peace ?. 

After studying Greats at Oxford the young Winstedt in 1902 joined the 
Federated Malay States Civil Service (later to be merged into the Malayan 
Civil Service). He was posted to Perak, a State which had come under British 
protection only 28 years earlier. At that time the Malays throughout the 
Peninsula, although а charming and interesting people, were still mainly an 
illiterate peasantry. Winstedt’s interest was fired by the British Resident in 
Perak, Sir Ernest Birch, and his Secretary, R. J. Wilkinson, the Malay scholar. 
Wilkinson was to write many years later: ‘Sir Ernest held the view that a 
knowledge of native life and customs was as important to an officer as a know- 
ledge of the vernacular itself. He induced the Government to take up the 
preparation of a series of “ Papers on Malay Subjects " of which he made me 
the general editor. In carrying out this duty I recall with gratitude the help 
given me unstintingly by H.H. the Sultan of Perak, his Chiefs (notably Raja 
Haji Yahya) and his European officers among whom were Messrs. R. О. 
Winstedt [and others] ’. Thus was Winstedt introduced to his lifelong work. 

During his Perak period, which was to last some ten years, he soon progressed 
far beyond merely helping Wilkinson. He himself wrote four of the books in the 
PMS series—covering Malay folk literature; the circumstances of Malay life ; 
arts and crafts; and fishing, hunting, and trapping respectively. Of these 
subjects folk literature was the one which most engaged his interest and in this 
he was aided by Raja Haji Yahya, a man of letters in his own right who had 
discovered a talented but illiterate story-teller called Pawang Апа. Winstedt 
capped his PMS book on folk literature with four texts of Pawang Ana’s stories 
(produced in collaboration with A. J. Sturrock), a collection of farcical tales 
from other Perak story-tellers, and some articles in the Journal of the Stratts 
Branch (later to be called the Malayan Branch) of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(JSBRAS and JMBRAS), a publication to which he was to contribute 135 
times in the course of his life. He now fell ill and was in a primitive hospital 
for a long time ‘ cut off from all books of reference except a few Malay classics, 
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which I found it an amusement to parse and analyse”. With Wilkinson's 
encouragement he investigated in depth the basic structure of the language and, 
when released from hospital and granted long leave, he took his work to Europe 
for consultation with the established authorities. The result was the publication 
in 1913 of the first edition of his Malay grammar which, as Dr. Bastin says in 
Malayan and Indonesian studies, ‘ established him at the age of 35 among the 
forefront of British scholars of Malay '. It also brought him into contact with 
the considerable volume of Dutch scholarship on Malay subjects. 

When Winstedt returned from long leave in 1913 he was appointed District 
Officer in Kuala Pilah, an interesting District which contained the Court of the 
Yangdipertuan Besar of the Negri Sembilan and also five little States which 
followed the local version of Minangkabau matrilineal law. During his three 
years there he studied this customary law, published more texts, and, with 
Wilkinson, & collection of pantuns, which raised international interest, and also 
carried his language work further in writing Colloquial Malay : a simple grammar 
with conversations and An English-Malay dictionary in three volumes. It was 
during this period that he met the charming Lady Medical Officer, Kuala 
Pilah, Sara O’Flynn, who was later to become his wife. 

In 1916 Winstedt, one of whose appointments in Perak had been as Inspector 
* of Schools, returned to the Education Department, this time (apart from one 
short interruption) for 15 years. His first title was Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, and his task was to 
improve the system of Malay education. He threw himself into this enthusiasti- 
cally, visited Java and the Philippines to study educational systems there, and 
submitted a report which later revolutionized Malay education in Malaya. In 
1922 two older teacher-training colleges were replaced with the Sultan Idris 
Training College at Tanjong Malim, a central institution with a three-year 
course. Attached to the College was the Malay Translation Bureau. This was 
designed not only to prepare textbooks but also to provide literature for the 
graduates of Malay schools. Through these institutions Winstedt was later 
able not only to improve school education but also to guide the development of 
the language to cope with modern needs. In 1926 he was made a C.M.G. 

Winstedt's translation from * up-country ' to the more academic atmosphere 
of Education Department headquarters in Singapore led to one of his most 
productive periods of spare-time writing. He devoted himself especially to 
educational books and miscellaneous articles for the JSBRAS and the Journal 
of the Federated Malay States Museums. In 1920 he published a Dictionary of 
colloquial Malay, the text of the Htkayat Bayan Budiman, and no less than 23 
articles covering history, folk-lore, ethnology, philology, literature, and biblio- 
graphy. But from the time of his marriage in 1921 until the end of his life his 
Irish wife was to ensure that hard work of this nature was to be relieved and 
balanced with frequent intervals of merriment. 

As part of his work in the Education Department Winstedt in 1921 started 
a ten-year period as first President of Raffles College, Singapore, the institution 
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which, with the King Edward VII College of Medicine, of which he was also a 
patron, was later to grow into the University of Malaya. 

In 1924 he was promoted to be Director of Education, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, and a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Straits Settlements. Until he relinquished duty as Director of Education in 
1931 he was highly influential at the policy-making centre of Malaya and the 
Malays of the independent country of the future were to have every reason to 
be grateful for this. In the field of scholarship his principal contribution during 
this period was Shaman, Saiva and Sufi: а study of the evolution of Malay 
magic (1925). 

1931 brought promotion as General Adviser to the Unfederated State of 
Johore, an appointment which he held for four years. This appears to have 
stimulated his interest in history and, in addition to many shorter writings, he 
published the Jawi text of the Tuhfat al-nafis (a Malay history of Riau and 
Johore), his own original History of Johore, 1365-1895, his History of Selangor, 
and his Negri Sembilan : the history, polity and beliefs of the Nine States. This 
work culminated in 1935 in his History of Malaya. 

In that same year he retired from the M.C.S. and was made a К.В.Е. 

On arrival in England he took up ап appointment as Lecturer in Malay at 
what was then called the School of Oriental Studies. In 1937 he was promoted ` 
to а Readership. In 1946 he retired from the academic staff at the age of 68, 
and was elected an Honorary Fellow of the School. He served on the Governing 
Body of the School first as representative of the Academic Board, and later as 
representative of the Governments of the Federation of Malaya and of Singa- 
pore, from 1938 to 1959. 

London brought him into close contact with original records, especially the 
Raffles Collection of manuscripts in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Three years after his arrival he published in romanized Malay the Ка ез 
manuscript of the Sejarah Melayu ‘ Malay Annals ’, which differed in important 
respects from the manuscripts previously published and opened up interesting 
possibilities. The following year he published А history of Malay literature 
which co-ordinated the research of a lifetime in this field. 

Then came the war and its aftermath. Winstedt’s articles in the Daily 
Telegraph correctly predicted the fall of Malaya to the Japanese. During the 
Japanese occupation his Malay-language broadcasts kept hope alive in a 
country which had every reason to believe that all was lost. Just after the 
reoccupation, his letter to the Times, written in conjunction with Sir Cecil 
Clementi and Bir Frank Swettenham, led to the reversal of His Majesty's 
Government's misguided Malayan Union policy and the institution of a new and 
enlarged Federal Government which was to guide Malaya to independence 12 
years later. 

In 1947 Winstedt published The Malays: a cultural history which, like 
A history of Malay literature, summarized the research of many decades. From 
then until his death.19 years later he worked on six new dictionaries, the 
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preparation of new editions of his most important books, the writing of many 
more articles and reviews in his chosen fields, and, as a self-effacing tribute to 
nationalism, & series of anonymous anthologies in Malay. During this period 
also he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the service of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of which he was either Director or President from 1940 to 1964 and а 
regular voluntary helper even after that. 

By way of summary and conclusion I now quote two passages from Sir 
Richard’s old friend, Pendita Zainal-‘Abidin bin Ahmad. I give the first in 
translation : ‘ The fields which he entered ...can be said to comprise almost 
all branches of Malay culture and civilization from the language and the 
literature to the beliefs, customs, social organization, way of life, economy, arts 
and crafts, undertakings, industries, amusements, and history of the Malays of 
Malaya’. The second passage is : 

Hutang emas boleh di-bayar ; 
Hutang budi di-bawa mats — 
‘A debt of 4 gold can be repaid ; a debt of gratitude is carried for ever’ 
E. С. Q. BARRETT 
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HOMICIDE IN PRE-ISLAMIC SOUTH ARABIA * 
By А. К. Irvine 


(Addenda by A. F. L. Beeston) 


The legal and social attitude towards delicts against individuals in the great 
settled states of South Arabia is a subject on which information is very scant.? 
All that has survived in the case of homicide is a fragmentary legal prescription 
of uncertain import, а temple regulation on the subject of slaves, and two 
incidental communications gleaned from dedicatory inscriptions. To this may 
be added а general prohibition contained in а late Greek law code purporting 
to stem from the Homeritae. Moreover, this small corpus of information is 
geographically limited in the first case to Qataban, and in the remainder to 
Saba’, while each instance refers to a different stage in the social development of 
South Arabia. Since it must not be assumed that the laws on homicide were 
identical in all regions and at all eras, we cannot presume to have any knowledge 
at all on the subject for a highly commercialized society such as that of Ma‘in 
or the semi-Beduin milieu of Hadramawt. Nevertheless, certain features emerge 
from the surviving texts which reflect а situation not dissimilar to that recorded 
for other ancient Near Eastern settled cultures and, more significantly, for 
early Islam,? where the social and economic needs of the nascent community 
brought about modifications of earlier Beduin concepts, that is to say of the 
primitive principle of talion (77508) with the parallel, economically determined 
need to make good to a tribe the loss of a tribesman without resort to bloodshed 
(diya). In this paper therefore it is proposed to re-evaluate the appropriate 
passages in the inscriptions with a view to determining whether there were 
present in South Arabia features which might reflect a non-urban origin for the 
local attitudes towards and methods of dealing with homicide. In view of 
the cultural isolation of the country, however, no attempt wil be made to 
specify a source for such features. But before embarking on the inquiry it must 
be stressed that much of the argumentation which follows will be concerned 
with etymological and lexical minutiae and subtle points of interpretation, во 
that any conclusions cannot be regarded as decisive. 

The actual law is to be found in the Qatabanian inscription RES, 3878.4 


1 Jt was found convenient in this artiole to limit Arabic etymologies, unless otherwise stated, 
to the lexica of Freytag and Lane. These may be distinguished by language. Ge'ez words are 
quoted after Dillmann. 

1 For a recent survey of the subject of. А. Grohmann, Arabien (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissensohaft, 11r.1.8.8.4), München, 1963, 132-4. 

з For the position under Islam of. J. N. D. Anderson, ‘ Homicide in Islamic law’, BSOAS, 
xin, 4, 1961, 811-28; in Lihyän, W. Caskel, L4hyan und Lihyanisch, Köln, 1954, 51; amongst 
Beduin communities, E. Grif, Das Rechtswesen der heutigen Beduinen (Beiträge zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Oriente, Bd. 5), Walldorf-Hessen, n.d. [1962 1]. 

* of. N..Rhodokanakis, Die Inschriften an der Mauer von Kohlán-T$mna' (Bitzungsber. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien, oo, 2), 1924, 13-25. A photograph of the text appears in J. Pirenne, Paléographie 
des inscriptions sud-arabes, Bruxelles, 1956, plate xxxrv. 
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The provenance of this text is given as the city gate of Kublän (TMN‘),® the 
ancient capital of Qataban, where it was set up by the king YD^B DBYN son 
of SHR. Palaeographically it belongs to J. Pirenne’s stade E2,¢ thus in her 
absolute chronology around 200 в.о.,? but in any event by no means early in 
the recorded history of that kingdom. As was customary, YD^B made the 
enactment in conjunction with the various ruling tribes and districts of his 
kingdom. There is no reason to believe that the measures promulgated were 
an innovation and that homicide had previously been treated in а different 
manner. Indeed, Pirenne has pertinently observed? that certain palaeo- 
graphical criteria suggest for RES, 3878 a later date than can be assigned to 
the subjacent text RES, 3879 which she has reason to ascribe to YD^B's 
father, and that the kingdom of the father, judging from the procemium of the 
latter text, was clearly much smaller than his son’s. From this one may 
conclude that it had been enlarged at some time in the interval between the 
two texts. If this is so, it would be feasible to suppose that the law was here 
published to embrace newly annexed parts of the kingdom whose customs may 
previously have differed from those of Qatabän and which would therefore 
require a definition of their rights and limitations. 

It is most unfortunate that there is extensive damage at the right-hand side 
of the stone since it has created crucial lacunae at the start of each line with 
space, in the parts quoted here, for from two to three words. There is, however, 
no doubt that the text contains two clauses,!? recognizable by their introduc- 
tory formulae, and that the first may be further divided into two sub-clauses. 
The latter runs : 


dd yep "т hs/bn/gtbn /wdtn š bn/wl/yhrm/sw/ твт тот 
Di nee ]Enm/bytfts /wshr /ws*'br /wgrty /mlkn/bn/tmn' /w 
CRE SE "er/brim/wm'brm/gyr /brtm/byshrs /ws‘br /wsry/m 

7. Un)... cece eee y ]mt/sw/^nsn/mst'dwn/knm/byks" /whlt/nfss[/. . 
-—— de ego wie’ ]gs/mwt/"w/m'br /bnfs /mst'dwn/ . . . . . 


The original editor of the text, N. Rhodokanakis, recognized its character 
as а homicide law and proposed the following translation : 11 


. 4. [(§ 1) wenn da mordet ein]er einen anderen im (Stammverbande) Katabän 
und unter jenigen (übrigen) Stämmen, so werde bestraft dieser Môrder 

5. [mit dem Tode oder einer Sühne] sowie es richtet und anordnet und sühnen 
läßt und verfügt der König nach (dem Gesetze von) Timna‘ und 


5 Along with several other administrative texte. For the significance of the city gate in this 
respect cf. Grohmann, op. cit., p. 135 and n. 2. 

* cf. Pirenne, op. oit., 207. 7 op. cit., 211. 

* cf. Rhodokanakis, op. cit., 17, and his Katabanische Texte zur Bodenwirtechaft, п (Sitzungs- 
ber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, oxoviu, 2), 1922, 7. 

* op. oit., 234—5. 

19 However, they clearly relate to one another. The second is decreed by the king as 
mlkn/bn /hgr/'fb/*m/ and not with his full titles as in the first. Moreover, although tho first is 
dated, the second is not but has a long list of witnesses (ll. 13-21) which must apply to both 
clauses. 


u Die Inschriften, 15-16. 
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6. [QLN und SIR». (82) Wenn aber einer] vereitelt eine veröffentlichte 
Entscheidung, auch eine Sühnvorschrift, die nicht veröffentlicht ist, die 
(fallweise) anordnet und vorschreibt (auferlegt) und verfügt [der Kó- 

7. [nig...... во ster]be dieser Übeltüter (Vereitler), wie der (Kónig) es befielt, 
und sein Leben ist verwirkt... 

8. [wer ihn tótet, hat nicht als Strafe zu befürchten] Tod oder Sühne für das 
Leben jenes Übeltüters (Vereitlers). 


The supplementation in the translation at the beginning of 1. 6 is suggested 
by the double penalty inl. 8. That of 1. 8 itself is implied by the previous line. 
Rhodokanakis noted 1? that there was probably no distinction drawn here 
between deliberate and accidental homicide. Since there was no indication as 
to how the differentiation in punishment was made, he assumed that the 
double penalty should be related to talion and wergild and that it was probably 
decided from case to case by the king. The State in effect would execute the 
killer. The law thus emerges as an urban limitation imposed upon tribal custom. 
Ав to sub-clause 2, it could only refer to the preceding law on homicide and not 
to the infringement of laws in general. The ‘ Vereitler’ he understood to be 
anyone thwarting sub-clause 1 by aiding or concealing а killer. Such a person 
would be looked upon as a representative of the killer, with the consequence 
that any relative of the victim might take vengeance on him without fear of 
punishment. The clause thus becomes a more overt survival of the principle of 
talion, which is otherwise suppressed. 

There are two major objections to Rhodokanakis’s interpretation. Firstly, 
it would be quite unusual if hrm merely meant ‘to punish’. On etymological 
grounds alone it may be assumed to allude rather to a ban or interdict of some 
sort. Then, while § 2 is clearly related to $ 1, his understanding of its implica- 
tions is difficult. By this clause a murderer might not be freely exposed to 
talion, but this restriction was lifted for anyone who afforded him assistance 
later. Such a situation is surely without parallel. In large measure the inter- 
pretation of $ 2 depends on the significance of the terms bri and mbr. The 
former covers several вепвев,14 but that of ‘ proclamation ' 15 is the only one 
which the context here would support. It is, however, undetermined and so 
cannot actually refer to the law in § 1. I would suggest that it refers rather to 
something resulting from this law, and the most likely reference would be the 
royal proclamation whereby the killer was interdicted or outlawed. m‘br is 
difficult,!® but since it is unlikely that no provision was made for the establish- 
ment of guilt in doubtful cases, it might feasibly be seen in the sense of an 


71 op. oit., 18-19. 
13 cf. C. Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia arabica meridionalis epigraphica, Roma, 1931, p. 152a, 
and add Jamme, no. 723, 1. 4 with bn/hrmn/hrm ‘ from the interdict he incurred ’. 
14 of. Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 119b. 
: 15 of. Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texte zur Bodenwirtschaft, 1 (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, охоту, 2), 1919, 111. 
16 For 'Sühne? Rhodokanakis adduces Hebrew ‘br ‘auferlegt werden’, in Deut. xxiv, 5. 
Cf. Die Inschriften, 23. 
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examination or trial 17 carried out on a suspected killer, that is, one for whom a 
proclamation of Arm has not yet been made, hence jyr/brim/. Only after 
establishment of guilt by a m'br will а brt be issued. Thus, a provision calling 
for a m‘br where appropriate may have stood in the lacuna in 1. 5, while the 
subject of ‘Jkr in 1. 6 is thus the killer. 

It is pertinent to refer at this point to the Sabaean text CIH, no. 126, a 
decree of the king YD°L BYN son of KRB’L WTR, thus somewhat earlier 
than RES, 3878.18 According to the convincing rendering of this text by 
А. Е. І. Beeston,!? it deals with the subject of outlawry, which is expressed in 
the verb stwd ‘to proclaim an outlaw’, though the details of the procedure 
must remain open to debate and there is no explicit reason to suppose that its 
reference should be limited to homicide. An offender was outlawed through a 
decree (verb, ryé) passed by the tribal assembly, which probably had the effect 
of depriving him of his civil rights. The outlawed man was to die, while his 
inherited property was sequestrated by the king. It is, however, important to 
notice that the imposition of the death penalty was a quite separate matter 
from the decree of outlawry. 

My translation of the passage under discussion is as follows : 


4. [($ 1) If any]one [kills] his brother from Qataban and the said tribes, let him 
be banned, that man who has killed, 

5. [or subjected to an examination] as the King has directed and decreed and 
caused to be examined and ordered from TMN‘ and 


6; [sisi ($2) And whoever contra]venes & proclamation (of ban) or an 
examination without a proclamation which the King has decreed and 
caused to be examined and ordered, 

Toast let] that man who has shown himself a transgressor die, as 


is commanded, and his Ше is permissible (i.e. unprotected). 
8. [Whoever kills him need not fear] 3? death or examination in respect of the 
life of that man who has shown himself a transgressor. 


According to my understanding of the clause then, § 1 states that if a full 
Qatabanian or a member of one of the tribes associated with Qataban should 
kill one of his fellows, he was to be placed under a ban, or if there was any 
doubt as to his responsibility, he was to be summoned for an investigation of 


17 of. Arabio ‘abara ‘examinavit (nummos, merces), cuius ponderis et qualitatis essent, 
mbr may be equivalent to the modern South Arabian bish‘a or trial by ordeal. The term reours 
in Jamme, no. 669, below. 

18 The palaeography is of type El according to Pirenne, op. cit., 200. Cf. also Н. von 
Wissmann, Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde von ali-Südarabien (Sitzungaber. Oster. Akad. Wiss., 
COXLVI), Wien, 1964, * Genealogische Tafel IL’, who dates YD"L BYN about 235 в.о. 

1? А Sabaean penal law’, Le Muséon, LXIV, 3-4, 1951, 305-15. [M. Hüfner’s definitive 
edition of this inscription, published in C. Rathjens, Sabaeica, ш, Hamburg, 1966, 21-6, reached 
the author too late for consideration here. To judge from her convincing interpretation, however, 
CIH, no. 120 refleote a situation similar to that of RES, 3878.] 

20 In the photograph there are traces resembling ig before the а. I can think of no immediate 
supplementation. 
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the incident. The implication of the ban is that he would be deprived of his 
civil liberties, that is, he would no longer be able to regard his life as protected 
by the king. He might then reasonably be expected to seek asylum outside 
Qatabanian territory." It may be supposed that, theoretically at least, he 
would flee to escape talion rather than an official death penalty, since no explicit 
provision is made for the latter. Indeed, the absence of hit/nfss/ suggests that 
it was a quite separate matter. I would further propose that the existence of 
the mbr examination implies that unintentional killing was a recognized 
category which could lead to an amicable settlement, since it is hardly likely 
that a killer would be willing to undergo the investigation if an unfavourable 
outcome was inevitable. $ 2 was introduced to prevent a blood vendetta. 
Any person who ignored the proclamation of ban or the summons to an investi- 
gation might reasonably be presumed guilty. His action would unquestionably 
take the form of remaining in Qatabanian territory where in theory he would 
be liable to talion. To obviate this risk, stress was placed on his having con- 
travened a royal decree. The king could then treat his action as a personal 
affront and authorize his subjects to kill the offender without fear of any 
consequences.*? Thus, the death penalty emerges as the de facto, if not de ture, 
punishment for a murder. 

There is little doubt then that if talion was present in Qatabän, and it 
would be remarkable if it was not,9 it was not exercised without stringent 
limitations. The king, like the Sultan or the gad? under Islam,?* has emerged 
as an intermediary. He it was who held the power to outlaw the killer and 
make decisions on doubtful cases, and if death was to follow, it was for the 
legal fiction of lése-majesté. However, unlike Islam, where murder was treated 
almost as а tort,*5 a personal matter which could be settled on terms agreeable 
to both parties, there is no overt mention of the possibility of commuting 
damages to blood money, at least for intentional killing.** It appears then that 
a strong element of punishment, barely perceptible under the Islamic system,*" 
had intervened in the traditional attitude. The citizen who had wilfully killed 
another citizen, must die if he remained in Qatabàn, but not specifically at the 
hands of his victim's relatives.38 In effect it was the king’s responsibility that 
he should die. Thus, bloodshed would stop at that point, and anarchy, so much 
в, feature of Beduin society, was averted. 


11 of, Exod. xxi, 14 where a man who has killed by accident may seek asylum to escape talion. 

22 cf. Gräf, op. cit., 46 where the Shaykh of the ‘aghira can deprive a person found guilty of 
breaking & tribal law of his rights so that anyone killing him is not liable to talion. 

23 The word Ёт does ooour in the Sabaean OTH, no. 347, ll. 6-8, but in а not very illuminating 
context. Cf. Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 258a. 

% cf. Anderson, op. cit., 814. 

35 cf, Anderson, op. cit., 811. 

26 An examination of the contexte where Arg is used elsewhere, all warlike, suggests that it 
would imply deliberate killing. 

зт of, Anderson, op. cit., 812. 

зе Moreover, as with wrongful and deliberate murder in Islam, seemingly only the killer and 
not his family would be held responsible. Cf. Anderson, loc. oit. 
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The second clause is particularly obscure, both because of the lacunae and 
because of the uncertain terminology. 


Vl [lee tr us Jesse wdm/byhrg/fl/ 
I eee eee l'Ydm/bs/byhrg/nhql/bn/'rb°/ywmytm/nl/yntwh/‘d/ 
libres ]m‘rbn/‘dkm /bysrys/mlkn /knm/by‘br/whwr/... 

The translation of Rhodokanakis ?? may serve as a basis for discussion. 
11. Wenn einer gemordet wird, 80 


12. [werde auferlegt, wenn der Mörder nicht gefunden wird, dem GeJbiete, in 
dem er ermordet wird, (der Mord stattgefunden hat, als Sühne): daß 
die Ernte auf dem Halm geschützt werde nach Verlauf von vier Tagen, 
auf daB gewartet werde (?) bis zu 

Joie die (t) Sühnvorschrift, bis daß sie verfügt der König, wie er anordnet 
und befiehlt. 

nhql is traditionally alleged to be a procedure whereby crops were estimated 
in advance with а view to eventual confiscation in lieu of a payment, for 
example, for taxation purposes. Rhodokanakis maintained that this clause 
covered the case where the identity of the killer was unknown, when the party 
held responsible was the tribe on whose territory the crime occurred. He was 
led to this interpretation by a provision in the Codex Hammurabi ** whereby 
the victim of а robbery perpetrated by an unknown assailant was to be com- 
pensated by the district in which he was robbed. Similarly, in the Old Testa- 
ment * the elders of the town nearest to the spot where an unsolved killing 
took place were required to perform a ritual of atonement. This interpretation 
is not unreasonable as far as it goes, but 16 must be stressed that the penalty in 
the Old Testament example, at least, was not aimed at the crime itself so much 
ав at the fact that a crime had been allowed to occur. It is, in effect, а case of 
negligence. Unfortunately, Islamic law seems to make no provision for an 
unsolved killing. Moreover, the obscure wording of the clause offers no positive 
support to Rhodokanakis’s view. nhgl does indeed seem to refer to a method 
of establishing payment in kind, but the details have not yet been satisfactorily 
elucidated, and it would be ill-advised to вау more than that the penalty here, 
if such it be, was of a collective nature and so presumably not directed at the 
killer himself. Then the rendering ‘ days' for ywmytm has been shown to be 
unsatisfactory, a more plausible translation being ‘days of assembly '.33 

Finally, it is surprising that Rhodokanakis should have rejected the very 

enticing comparison of yntwh with Arabic nàha ‘ planxit, lamentatus fuit ”.54 

Its proper reference looks suspiciously like some kind of mourning rite resulting 

from the murder. Taking these factors into account, it seems to me that the 

clause may simply state the measures to be taken by any district where a 

a op. cit., 16. 
30% An obscure term, cf. Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texte, 1, 70 ff. 31 528, 
* Deut. xxi, 1-9. The elders must perform a ritual cleansing over a alaughtered heifer. 


9 of. A. Е. L. Beeston, A descriptive grammar of epigraphic South Arabian, London, 1962, 
$82:4. 34 Die Inschriften, 25. 
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killing has taken place, having nothing to do with specific types or aspects of 
homicide or with the law of talion. It would provide in effect for the incon- 
venience caused to the State and for the legal and social consequences of the 
incident as such. The 9/4 could thus be seen as compensating the State, rather 
than the relatives, for the loss of a member. It may be too that some form of 
responsibility for the crime was assumed by the district until the m‘br had 
determined the guilty party, but only the missing portion of l. 13 could 
confirm this. 
With considerable hesitation therefore I offer the following translation : 


1l. . And when anyone is killed, let 

12. [there be imposed on... any] district where a killing takes place a nAql 
after four days of assembly ; so let 35 there be a mourning up to 

I9: [s ] the examination, until the King orders as he examines and decrees. 


No regulation specifically relates to the killing of a slave by a freeman, or 
vice versa. The former case would very probably have been regarded as a 
delict against property and have resulted at least in the payment of compensa- 
tion to the owner of the slave. It would be rash, however, to speculate on the 
consequence of the murder of a freeman by a slave. There is nevertheless one 
regulation regarding slaves which deserves attention. It occurs in RES, 4176, 
a series of temple ordinances enacted for specific situations by the god T'LB 
RYM Y(H)RHM for the tribe SM‘Y. Since the text comes from Hajar Zahra *? 
it is strictly speaking Sabaean only in language. It is generally regarded as 
being slightly older than RES, 3878.57 The clause in question cannot be taken 
as a general regulation, though there is reason to suppose that the procedure 
adopted for the specific occasion was intended to hold good for future occur- 
rences. The text is given here after Rhodokanakis.?? In many respects, however, 
the translation offered by Beeston 3? is better, and so I base my own on his, 
though with some slight modifications. 


11. whg/qny 
12. n/dbhw/tny/’sn/wt l/lyhrd' /mr /rbbw/sm'y /wm'tn/d't/wmhr тШ 
wobyn "rt / hrfn/w'qb /wshmm/lyrt /d' hdg 
‚18. 4n/lrhbt/whtg/bhwfyn/bhgdnmhrn/ym/tr‘tbhrf/wdt / 
11. And on the subject of the slave 
19. whom two men killed 4° and returned “ (whence they had come), let the 


35 On ni of. Beeston, op. cit., $ 43 : 5. 

36 On SM‘Y generally cf. von Wissmann, op. oit., 271-384 ; on Hajar Zahra, 302 and 304-5. 

37 Around 240 в.о. according to von Wissmann, op. cit., 277-8 and ‘ Genealogische Tafel ' 
opp. p. 280. The roughly contemporary RES, 4826 is dated somewhat earlier by Pirenne, op. oit., 


35 * Altsabiiische Texte, п’, WZKM, xxxix, 1932, 173-226. 

39 Sabaean inscriptions, Oxford, 1937, 75-82. 

4? dhabaha basically is to kill by cutting the throat. Nothing of the sort need be supposed 
here. This verb has in fact become the standard word in Eastern Arabio for ‘ to kill’, supplanting 
gatala which now means ‘ to hit’. (Verbal communication from Dr. T. M. Johnstone.) 

41 Rhodokanakis's suggestion that a final b has been omitted in РЇ, ie. the name of the god, 
is ingenious but unnecessary. 
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master of the slaves of SMY be compensated 53; now 200 (is) the 
deposit-price and the decree of the priests of TR‘T and ZBYN (is) ten 
harvests #; and in case of future disputes ** let the governor of 
'"HDQEN set right 

13. on behalf of RHBT and take care that payment is made in accordance with 
this decree on the day of TR'T in autumn and spring. 


Difficult as this text is, it confirms the status of slaves as chattels.45 
Consequently, this can only very loosely be considered a case of homicide. 
The two men who killed the slave were probably unidentified raiders from 
another tribe so that legal proceedings along the lines of RES, 3878 would 
have been to no avail. The necessity for this enactment would lie in the fact 
that the slaves probably belonged to the temple and had been killed while 
hired out temporarily to some landowner against в deposit (d't). Not only 
does the latter forfeit this deposit but he also has to make a payment in kind 
of ten harvests, not necessarily an excessive sum since the harvests may have 
consisted of small groups of incense bushes.4* The final statement may suggest 
that the regulation was designed to cover future cases of the kind as well, the 
actual compensation being fixed by the governor of 'HDQEIN according to the 
circumstances. In some respects therefore this provision parallels the second 
clause of the Qatabanian law. Compensation is demanded by the central 
authority from the innocent hirer of the slave, presumably on the grounds that 
the episode was the result of negligence on his part. 

For homicide proper in Saba’, however, we must turn to two inscriptions 
which relate to incidents resulting in the death of participants and from which 
it is possible to derive information on the contemporary attitude to apparently 
non-deliberate killing. Both texts are dedicatory and originate from the temple 
of the moon god 'LMQH at Märib. Jamme, no. 669 47 is a relatively late inscrip- 
tion of the time of the kings T'RN YHN'M and his son MLKKRB YH'MN who 
reigned in the third quarter of the fourth century А.р.4 The dedicants, 
RBINF ҮЛЕК, ZYDm ’WLT, SD 'KF, and their son ‘BD’WM of the tribe 
‘BLm and ОТЕМ ’WTN made a dedication of some value * to "LMQH because 


“ hrd’ is basically ‘to help’. For a parallel semantic development cf. Amhario arddda, 
(с) ‘to apply for compensation (for damage done to one's property)’. Cf. С. Н. Armbruster, 
Amhario-English vocabulary, Cambridge, 1920, 316. 

© Rhodokanakis translates ‘ért/Arfn/ as ' zehn Jahre’. 

44 ‘gb/wskmm/, a hendiadys, literally ‘consequences and disputes’. It would seem that 
bhgdnmärn should be related to the earlier mhr/ "révi/ir't/, во that Rhodokanakis’s interpretation, 
which starts a fresh clause at ‘gb/wshmm/, is doubtful. 

# of. the Sabaean regulation on sales, RES, 3910, where slaves are on a par with cattle. 
The interests of the purchaser are paramount. Cf. Grohmann, op. cit., 135. 

«8 Bo Beeston. 

47 of. А. Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram Bilgts (Márib), Baltimore, 1962, 174-5. 

46 Jamme dates them to + А.р. 350-65 (op. cit., 393), von Wissmann to a.p. 370 (op. oit., 
* Genealogische Tafel III’). 

** A statue in silver and an inscription, their combined weight being ‘sym, and a statue in gold. 
‘sym may be в weight ав Jamme interpreta it, but hardly after Arabio ‘ustim ‘ stones’. (In his 
* Glossary ' it is listed under root 'sy. I prefer a comparison with Arabio 'as'" "aptus, con- 
veniens ', thus ‘ verified ’ or the like. 
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a son had been born to them in answer to their prayers (ll. 8-18). A second 
occasion for the dedication is given in ll. 18-26. 
18. wlgbly/d‘dw/yhmd /‘d 
19. y/’rdhmw/wisbt/b'm/’ wl 
20. dhmw/wmyt/byd/bnhmw/wdm 
21. r/b'mhmw/mr hmw/'s'd/whd 
22. ll/m'brn/wáüftw/kmhnmw/y 
23. min/'hhmw/bn/hyt/rhn/f 
24. yhgnynn/wyhslnn/torn/bkl 
26. un/wr /kmt'hmw/bn/hyt/ 
26. rhn/ 
This passage may be rendered : 


And because YHMD encroached upon 5° 

. their land and he came to blows with their chil- 

. dren and he died 5! at the hand of one of them 52; and there pro- 

. claimed to-them 5 their master 'S'D and he found 

. against the examination.54 And they promised that if He (МОН) 

. saved their brother from that strait, then 

. they would dedicate and make a conciliatory offering 55 of two bulls in KL- 
. WN. And now He has saved them from that strait. 


The situation is thus that one YHMD, who is given no gentilic or other 
means of identification, intruded in some way on the tribal lands of the 
dedicante. He was probably а member of another tribe and there is no reason 
to suppose that his presence was as a raider. The resulting fight with the 
tribesmen, described by the verb tsbf, can have been no more than an affray, 
though it is possible of course that the choice of words in the description of the 
fight was designed to play down the incident. At any rate, YHMD died at the 
hands of & tribesman who equally is not identified, even by name. According 
to the narrative it was clearly not intentional murder, since the initiative lay 
with YHMD. The matter seems to have been referred to a civil authority for a 
decision and the question of talion apparently did not arise. It is interesting to 
note, however, that there is evident a suggestion of collective responsibility in 


BLESSE 


50 Better than Jamme's ‘entered’. ‘dw/‘ly- implies a hostile act. 

ы Jamme translates, ‘he was left dying’, presumably with myt as passive, as indeed it ів 
listed in his ‘ Glossary '. But in the commentary he notes that туў = mut. This last is preferable, 
of. Beeston, Descriptive grammar, § 12 : 1 for occasional interchange of w and y. mäta in the 
passive could only mean ‘ there was a dying’. 

53 Lit. ‘at the hand of their son’, i.e. an unspecified member of the tribe. Jamme takes bn 
as plural. 

33 Jamme, ‘condemned them publicly’. This specification is not contained in dmr which 
merely means ‘ to proclaim ’, cf. Beeston in Le Muséon, LXV, 3-4, 1052, 265—6. 

54 Jamme renders ‘ explanation ' after Arabic mu'abbar. 

55 of. Arabio wassala ‘rem peregit, qua ad Deum propius accederet c. [i12] p., eique gratior 
fieret’. For the loss of the initial w see below on Jamme, no. 700, 1. 6, hzmn. Jamme’s ‘ drive’ 
is difficult with the preposition b. | 
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the behaviour of the tribe, several members of which undertook the dedication 
and made the promises to the god. The non-identification of the killer too may 
have been intended to avoid future trouble with the victim's family. The 
decision on the matter was made by their ‘ master’ ’S‘D. In this case he was 
not the king nor could he reasonably be seen as the co-dedicant SD 'KF of 1. 2. 
More probably he was а leading figure in some other tribe with which the 
dedicants' tribe was associated.59 At this period South Arabia had undergone a 
considerable degree of feudalization and it is likely that matters of local 
jurisdiction would come into the province of local leaders. Certainly there is no 
mention of the king in this context. At any rate, 'S'D made his proclamation 
and Adll/m‘brn/. The latter term may be seen as the same as or similar to 
m‘brm in RES, 3878, that is, an examination or trial to determine responsibility. 
hdll is otherwise unattested and Jamme translates ‘rejected’ after Arabic 
adhalla ‘to lower, abase'. With my rendering of m‘brn, however, the sense 
must be that 'S'D made a proclamation which was unfavourable to the parties 
concerned in respect of that examination, that is, he found against them. 
What followed is obscure. The context shows that it cannot have been a ban. 
Since they then made certain promises to LMQH if he should save their 
brother from that strait, the matter must have gone further, presumably to 
the temple for a final decision. But as there is no reason to suppose that the 
power of 'S'D was not absolute in such matters, it would seem probable that 
the accidental character of the killing had in fact been recognized at the civil 
proceedings and that it was a purely religious matter which was favourably 
settled by the temple.5" The involvement of the temple will be discussed 
further with the next text. 

Jamme, no. 700 58 is also a dedication in respect of the felicitous outcome 
of a killing, though in this case the brawl which led to the death of the victim 
was initiated by the dedicant. There is no absolute means of dating the text, 
no royal personages being mentioned, and the only clue is provided by the 
palaeography which suggests that it could be roughly contemporary with 
Jamme, no. 669.5? For the interpreter there are several obscurities in it. Many 
terms occur here only and stylistic idiosyncrasies аге also marked. Since the 
translation offered by Jamme is unsatisfactory in several respects, it will be 
necessary to devote more space than usual to the discussion of the terminology. 


‚ "b[ydm/w e'dm/bny/hywm/mq 

‚ twyy/nsrm/’hsn/on/mgrm/ 

‚ Ато тиф Pom /tny таў 
‚ m/wslmm/dhbm()hmdm/bdt/hm 
. то та) wm /‘bdhw/s‘ 


сх À © D н 


16 See also below on the yecrondpyys. 

*? In OIH, no. 126, there is a provision for a proclamation of outlawry in a temple. 

58 cf. Jamme, op. cit., 190-1. 

* of. the forms of &, т, r, etc., as exemplified in the photographs of the texts in Jamme, 
op. oit., plate 19 (Jamme, no. 669) and plate 27 (Jamme, no. 700). 
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6. -dm/hlyn/whz()mn/nfs/'bdh 
7. w/s‘dm/lbly/dstwëtho/ tin/b 
8. rlt/ndnytn/’mt/bn/mgrm/Puoln 
9. lhw/bnhw/‘mn/ sho/rbsim/wbh 
10. l'br/rbslm/s‘dm/hgn/stwë"/wsb 
11. bynhmy/lhmm/b‘ly/hut/wldn/wys 
12. bt/s‘dm/rbslm/bgdbm/whrt/rbsl 
13. m/zb/s'dm/bn/hqwyhw/wt'srw/b 
14. ynhmy/bézbn/wilf/rbslm/bn/yd 
15. yhw/bytn/sbt/yd/s'dm/b'lm/rbsl 
16. m/w’lmghbTwom/ln/hn/wrf /wh* 
17. n/‘bdhw/s‘dm 
Notes on the vocabulary 
Ll. 6-7: Alyn/whemn/nfs/‘bdhw/. Jamme translates, ‘ to act pleasingly for 
and to inflame with zeal the person of His worshipper’. Aly is regarded as a 
variant of Alw (see his ‘ Glossary ’, 437) which is discussed elsewhere in a note 
on Jamme, no. 572, 1. 5. There reference is made to Arabic hlw © mild, pleasing ’. 
Neither sense nor etymology is convincing.9? Similarly with hzmn he refers to 
a Syriac verb "atem (*{mm) 9! with the sense given here. The term is difficult to 
explain but a lead may be provided by Aly which I would relate to Arabic 
khalà * vacuus fuit locus ; liber fuit ab aliqua re’, and render ‘to free". Whether 
it is a variant of Alw is uncertain, but where the latter occurs (Jamme, no. 512, 
1. 5, and no. 651, 1. 24 along with À'n ‘ to help ’, and m" ‘ to protect’) a derived 
sense might be suggested. On the other hand, Alw may simply be * to guard ’ 
after Go‘oz hallàwà °?‘ vigilare pro... , custodire’. For hzmn there are at least 
two possibilities involving a semantic similarity to Aly. The root is hard to 
determine since the verb is probably defective but roots medial ® and final w/y 
in Arabic are of no assistance. I suspect that we have here one of the rare cases 
of an initial w disappearing in writing after a preformative.8* In Jamme, 
no. 752, like this a text stemming from private individuals, the verb Лију із 
twice written hfy. Similarly Jamme, nos. 700 and 752 both present the defective 
form [ёт for lyz’n. These should not necessarily be seen as errors but may 
reflect some peculiarity of pronunciation.55 The Arabic lexica Lesan al-‘arab, 
al-Qamis al-muhit, and Ta al-'arüs list under root wzm a solitary substantive 
wazma with no associated derivatives which is defined as tuhma. No citations 
are given and the authenticity of the word does not look sound,®* but one 
might see in hzmn a privative fourth form in the sense of ‘to free from 
во For the correspondence of ESA 5: Arabic b, of. Beeston, Descriptive grammar, § 5 : 2. 
61 Erroneously for 'affen (< jan), of. W. W. Müller in Archiv für Orientf., XXI, 1966, 108. 
62 cf. Müller, op. cit., 106. 
® Unless from Arabic аата ‘abstinuit cibo, potu,...’, when it would be interesting, if 
hazardous, to compare Qur'àn, 1v, 94. 
*4 of. Beeston, op. cit., $ 23 : 4. 
65 cf. Beeston, op. cit., $2: 4, who feels that Old South Arabian may have been vocalized 


after the pattern of Go‘ax and the modern South Arabian languages rather than Arabic. 
вв The Таў alone gives as an authority Ibn al-A'r&bi. 
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suspicion'. Alyn/whzmn/ then is a hendiadys with precisely this sense. Alter- 
natively, and perhaps preferably, bearing in mind the fluidity of s and z in 
Old South Arabian, compare Arabic wesama : ‘dba 9" and translate, ‘to free 
from reproach’, again a privative form. 

Ll. 10-11 : wsb/bynhmy/lmm/. Jamme seems to take sb as plural of sbt in 
the sense of ‘ reproaches ', though in 1. 15 sbt is actually translated as a verb. 
[тт is rendered as an adverb, ‘ fitting’, after Syriac lhem ‘ to suit with, fit, 
agree’. This last, however, may rather represent Arabic *Ihm.99 I prefer to 
compare Arabic lakhama ' secuit, in facie percussit’ (on the authority of the 
Qamis), lakhäm ‘a slap’. sbb basically relates to cutting and sb/byn/ might be 
rendered, ‘ to cut (> arise) between’. 

L. 12: bgdbm. Compare Arabic qadib ‘ virga, ramus longior tenuiorque '. 
It may have been a long staff. Any other type of weapon would be inapposite 
in the aituation. 

Ll 12-13: whrt/rbslm/szb/s‘dm/bn/hqwyhw/. Jamme’s rendering, ‘ and 
Rabbsalam took the branch of Sa‘adum away from his two buttocks’, is not 
entirely convincing. 2b here recalls the Arabic shazib ‘rough branch’ 
(Jamme), but there are good grounds for assuming that it was a somewhat 
more lethal weapon. hqwy are certainly the hips, after Arabic hagw ‘ the flank, 
the waist, = khasr' and Ge'ez hage 'lumbus, lumbi ',"? so that šzb will be 
something carried there. Since Art 7! must have some sense like ‘ to draw out’ 
with Arabic kharata ‘ decorticavit, aequalem reddidit lignum ', ‘he drew (the 
sword) from its sheath’, and the struggle over the &zb resulted in RBSLM’s 
death, it would seem reasonable to follow a suggestion of Professor Beeston 
(privately) and compare Arabic mtshdhab ‘ a pruning-hook ’, for the translation, 
* dagger ’. 

L. 15: byin. This word is odd syntactically and probably the stonemason 
has omitted the preposition b-. Otherwise we must assume that it is an adverbial 
usage in the sense, ‘ at his home ’, though I know of no Semitic language which 
can support this particular case. However, it is likely that the word was 
introduced to stress the fact that RBSLM died at home and not where the fight 
took place, This would underline the accidental nature of his death. 

Ll. 15-16: sbt/yd/s'dm/b'lm/rbslm/. Note the asyndeton. This is not 
uncommon in a series of verbs or proper names, but is rare between clauses as 
here. Again it may result from an oversight. I feel, however, that it is probably 
deliberate to express the close relationship between the two statements. 


#7 of. Б. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, Leiden, 1881, s.v., who notes that the 
word properly means ‘ vituperavit ’. 

*5 lahama and alhama, ‘ iunxit rem rei '. 

** The Qämüs defines shazib ав qadib qabl an yuslah, but they cannot be synonymous here. 

7° of. in Lihyanite hqwy * die beiden Einschnürrungen, Seiten (des Einganges), eines Stollen- 
grabes °, Савке], op. cit., 134. 

71 The term bri also occurs in a very obscure context in Nami, no. 74. Cf. Beeston, in 
Le Muséon, LXV, 1—2, 1952, 146, who translates it ' sacrilege ’. 

™ For a-general discussion of asyndetically linked clauses in Semitio, of. C. Brockelmann, 
Grundrif der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1908-13, п, 471 ff. 
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Note also the chiasma with the previous clause. I take ‘lm ‘a mark, sign’, as 

referring to blood-guilt. 

Ll. 16-17 : Note the repetition of h'n. 

The following is my proposed translation of the entire text : 

‘B[YDm and] 8‘Dm, sons of HY Wm, the two function- 

. aries of NSRm ’HSN, members of the tribe MQRM 

dedicated to *>LMQH Lord of "WM two statues in silver 

. and a statue in gold because He gran- 

. ted to him, 'LMQH Lord of "WM, to his servant 8 

. Dm to free from reproach the person of his servant 

S'Dm in so far as there had sought his help the woman B 

. RLT of NÉN, maid-servant of the tribe MQRM, to return 

. to her ?? her son from 74 her husband RBSLM ; and he entered 

. against RBSLM, (namely) S‘Dm, as his help had been sought, and there 
arose 

. between the two of them a brawl on the matter of that child, so that there 
beat, 

12. SDm, RBSLM with a stick; and RBSLM drew 

18. the dagger of SDm from his hips and they wrestled 

14. between the two of them over the dagger; and RBSLM perished at the 

hands 

15. of him at home (but) the hand of SDm was marked with the sign of RBSL 

16. М; and may 'LMQH Lord of "WM continue to help and cure and help 

17. His servant SDm. 


The situation underlying the text seems to be as follows. SDm was a 
member of the tribe MQRM, which is otherwise rarely attested "5 in South 
Arabia and probably was of little account. He was associated with one NSRm 
"HSN, whose tribal affiliation is unknown but who would be a member of a 
different tribe. The title mqtwy 7° suggests that S'Dm was not of lowly status 
in the community. He was approached by a serving-woman BRLT attached 
to his tribe but originally from the former Minaean city of NSN 77 to help her 
recover her child which her husband RBSLM was for some reason keeping from 
her. BRLT's status is difficult to assess but technically cannot have been high 
-since she was not a full member of the tribe 78 or, for that matter, native to the 
district. Her husband RBSLM is given no tribal affiliation, perhaps deliberately, 
but conceivably also because he may have been an inferior adherent of the 


pe фо RO ҥн 


- = 
оромо б 


н 
um 


тз For -hw as feminine, cf. Beeston, Descriptive grammar, 5 37 : 3. 

74 Or ‘ by’ with Jamme, 

73 In OIH, no. 619, they exolude their ’dm/w’mh/ from burial in the family tomb. 

18 On the mgtwy cf. J. Ryckmans, L'institution monarchique en Arabie méridionale avant 
VIslam, Louvain, 1951, 145-8. 

тт For NSN of. von Wissmann and M. Hôfner, Beiträge zur historischen Geographie des 
vorislamischen Südarabien, Wiesbaden, 1952, 14-16. 

78 A woman described as "mt is always ’mé of the whole tribe, never of an individual, and во 
far as one oan judge, she is never a member of that tribe originally. 
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tribe, a protected alien or the like. At any rate, S'Dm's efforts on BRLT's 
behalf led to & fight, as & consequence of which RBSLM died. According to 
S'Dm's testimony it was a clear case of manslaughter, at worst culpable 
homicide (in our eyes), since S'Dm initiated the fight, and one need not suppose 
that the fact that RBSLM apparently died at home after the fight would affect 
the issue, beyond confirming that the killing was not premeditated. S'Dm must 
have been called upon to atone for the killing in some way and apparently has 
done во (ll. 6-7). It was this last which led to the dedication, but not by SDm 
alone. A relative 'B[Y Dm] was associated in this act. While it is not uncommon 
for persons not specifically involved in the occasion for a dedication of a text to 
be associated in the actual dedication, I am tempted to suppose that the atone- 
ment may have been demanded, not of SDm alone, but of his family.'? 
‘B[YDm] may have been the head of that family and so ex officto led the 
settlement of the matter. 

It is possible only to speculate on what form the atonement would take. 
Certainly the king of Saba’ was not specifically involved, nor apparently any 
civil official. But the temple clearly was. For this reason, either the accidental 
nature of the killing had been recognized, perhaps in a m‘br and in the first 
sense suggested for hzmn ‘ to free from suspicion °, or the status of the victim 
may have precluded such proceedings. In view of the circumstances of the 
killing only the matter of blood pollution would have to be settled, this being 
alluded to in ll. 15-16 and possibly in the second sense of Azmn ‘ to free from 
reproach ’. This of course would be the concern of the temple and not the king. 
It may be supposed that S'Dm would be excluded from participation in worship 
so long as unexpiated blood was on his hands.®° Lihyanite texts from al-*Ula 51 
mention atonement for murder in the form of offerings of flesh and wine to the 
gods and this recalls the offering of two bulls in Jamme, no. 669. However, in 
the latter case the offering accompanied the dedication of the inscription and 
associated statues to 'LMQH and was in thanks for the granting of absolution. 
It could not itself have been part of an absolution ritual. Here S'Dm somehow 
had to get the temple to recognize officially his blamelessness and purge him of 
the pollution in order that he might once again participate in worship. His 
statues were a formal acknowledgement of his absolution, but there is no means 
of knowing how this was achieved. 

We may now turn to our final fragment of evidence, this time from a non- 
epigraphic source, ће Nopol тду ‘Ортриту, a code of laws allegedly dating 
from the time of the late Sabaean king Abraha in the second quarter of the 
sixth century A.p.93 These laws are of considerable interest in a wider context 

тә In Islam diya, as opposed to talion, was the responsibility of the killer's ‘ägila in cases of 
wrongful, non-deliberate homicide. Cf. Anderson, op. cit., 814. 

80 Several of the penitential texts from Haram are related to blood pollution, for example 
CIH, nos. 548 and 568 

#1 Cagkel, nos. 31 and 82. 

# Published in J. Е. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, v, Paris, 1833, 63-116. For a summary 


of. R. Dareste, Lois des Homérites, in Nouv. Rev. Hist. de Droit Français et Etranger, rix, 1905, 
157-70. 
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and it is regrettable that so little attention has so far been paid to them. From 
our immediate point of view they have little to add since they lay a greater 
emphasis on moral and economic offences than on personal delicts.5 Murder 
(фдуо<) is briefly mentioned in $ 2.84 The murderer is to be seized and taken to 
the mpatrwpiov. The death penalty is prescribed and apparently no provision 
is made for manslaughter.55 The brevity with which dóvos is dealt suggests 
that an existing law was being implemented. But there is one interesting 
feature of the system in general. In the introduction to the work °° it is stated 
that Abraha ruled from Najran, which he divided into 36 peyedves, each under 
a yerroudpyns. In these officials were vested executive powers. They were 
required to prevent crime and pursue the criminal, to take him to the wpa:twpiov 
and pass judgement on him, and also to carry out the sentence. This system 
seems to be the logical outcome of what has been described above. But what 
of the yerroudpyns ? It may be that he represents the person alluded to in 
Jamme, no. 669 in the term mr’, possibly a survival of the earlier qul/qyl. 

From the foregoing analysis some tentative conclusions may be drawn. 
It would be rash to argue that the principle of talion was unknown to South 
Arabia, or necessarily suppressed. Rather, it seems that in Qataban a ban was 
imposed on a murderer which could in theory have the effect of rendering him 
liable to talion from the victim’s family, though steps were taken to avoid this. 
Moreover, associated aspects of talion can be recognized. In Qataban compensa- 
tion, albeit to the State, may have been the collective responsibility of the 
district in which the murder took place, while in Saba’ relatives are associated 
in dedications following an atonement. But as under Islam, so here restrictions 
were imposed by the State. If indeed the death penalty was appropriate, only 
the killer was to suffer, and only with the sanction of the king. The only cases 
where relatives also are involved may be seen as manslaughter. An additional 
feature is that in the latter cases atonement was made to the temple, which 
suggests that blood pollution was felt and brought about restrictions on the 
guilty party. Decisions on specific cases lay with the State, in Qataban with 
the king, in later Saba’ with local officials. What happened after a verdict had 
been given is obscure but Jamme, nos. 669 and 700 give reason to suppose that 
accidental killing was recognized as such and did not lead, officially at least, to 
talion. Finally, slaves were not accorded this protection but were merely 
looked upon as chattels. 


ADDENDA, BY A. Е. L. BEESTON 


Dr. Irvine having kindly allowed me to see the typescript of this article, 
I should like to propose the following few marginal suggestions. 
Jamme, no. 669, IL 21-2: Adll/m'brn seems to me to have too much read 


вз of, Dareste, op. cit., 160. The punishments at least are typically Arab. 
14 Boissonade, op. cit., 78. 

35 The term $óvos itself appears simply to refer to homicide. 

#6 Boiseonade, op. cit., 73-4. : 
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into the phrase by Irvine’s ‘ made a proclamation which was unfavourable to 
the parties concerned in respect of that examination '. I would rather adhere 
to Jamme's rendering ‘ reject’ for the verb, and conclude that '8'D rejected 
the possibility of the m'br procedure and did in fact pronounce a ban; the 
dedicants then appealed to the temple and secured from the god (no doubt by 
an oracle) a reversal of the ban pronounced by ’S‘D. This implies that dmr is 
the equivalent of Qatabanian brt. ; 

Jamme, no. 700, 1. 6: neither Jamme's nor Irvine's interpretation of Ает 
carries conviction with me. I propose deriving it from the root nzm, to be 
equated (with liquid/nasal interchange) with Hebrew htssil ‘ save, deliver ’. 

ibid., 1. 9: to take the pronouns as having a feminine reference, ‘as do 
Jamme and Irvine, is naturally possible. But an alternative which might give 
a better picture of the situation is to take them as having a masculine reference, 
and ’s in the sense of a ‘ head of clan '.5? The position would then have been that 
'S'D was the natural father of the child, but because of the status of the woman 
as a slave of the MQRm clan, ownership of her child had been claimed by 
RBSLM in virtue of his headship of the clan. 

ibid., 1. 13: I would amplify the suggestion, which Irvine has incorporated 
in his article, about &zb by identifying this as the curved dagger worn at the 
waist in modern Yemen and now called a janbiyya. 

ibid., І. 14: the rendering ‘ RBSLM perished at his hands is of course 
perfectly good sense, though somewhat otiose (he obviously could not have 
perished at anyone else's hands) ; the phrase to me is suspiciously suggestive 
of bayna yadayhi ‘in front of him’, that is to say, ‘on the spot’ as one would 
say in English. This naturally entails some rethinking about bytn. 

ibid., 1. 15: bytn if taken as ‘house’ involves, as Irvine remarks, two 
syntactical problems, that of the adverbial usage and that of the following 
asyndeton. Could both these be removed by assuming that it is a conjunction 
meaning * while’, comparable with Arabic bayda ? A morphological link might 
be provided by the Hebrew use of bayit in the generalized sense of the ‘ interior ' 
of anything ; one could then envisage Arabic bayda, which has no connexion 
with the ides of ‘ destruction ' inherent in other forms of the root, as being in 
fact a differentiated form derived from an original *bayta meaning ‘ within’, 

ibid., 1. 15: Irvine's ‘marked’ seems to me too weak for sbt; surely it 
should be rendered on the basis of Arabic sabba ‘slash the hock tendon of a 
beast’. - 

My rendering of the incidents of the brawl would be: ‘A brawl was 
occasioned between them over this child, so that #8 S beat R with a staff, and 
R snatched Вв dagger from his waist, and they struggled together for the 
dagger, and R was struck dead on the spot while S's hand was slashed by the 
mark (inflicted by) R’. 


#7 See my ‘ Four Sabaean texts in... Istanbul’, Le Muséon, Lxv, 3-4, 1952, 279. 
% w and consecutive imperfect, see my Descriptive grammar, § 52:9. 


FOUR SYRIAC INSCRIPTIONS 


By J. B. бвал, 
(PLATES I-III) 


I 


In the course of a visit to Urfa in south-eastern Turkey in 1961 I was able to 
re-examine and to photograph the short inscription at the bottom centre of the 
Tripod mosaic which I had discovered in 1956. The photographs are incor- 
porated in the colour transcription of this mosaic by Mrs. Seton Lloyd, published 
with my article ‘ The Sabian mysteries ”, in E. Bacon (ed.), Vantshed civilizations, 
1963, 204. The revised text of this inscription, however, has not yet received 
detailed analysis; I venture to return to it here because it contains features 
that may be of interest to students of Semitic philology and religion. 

wash 92 
кузун «СҮЗ 
Rr DR 
азл.) Coen 
2 з с=з 1 Whoever despises 
«обы if 2 the expectation (a) of (his) last 
(days) (b 
wdw wia 3 and mourns (a) (his) first (days) (b)— 
al, hiu cal awh 4 he shall have a goodly latter end. 

L. 1. The reading ng‘ is certain; my provisional reading of b‘y should be 
rejected. The rare verb g‘ is found more frequently in the cognate form gw’. 

L. 2. (a) #/ébr in this context should not be interpreted as ‘child’, as I 
proposed previously ; it is a by-form of later Syriac sbr ‘ hope, expectation ".* 

(b) ’hryt stands in contrast to gdmyt’ in the following line. Both words 
should be regarded as plural; the syame is omitted as in other early Syriac 
inscriptions.? 

L. 3. (a) The first letter, w, is certain—not Г, as I read earlier. nrgd is the 
most satisfactory arrangement of ni. 


(b) The first letter of this word, q, is joined to the next letter; we 
therefore cannot read dm? ‘tears’. It is, moreover, preferable to regard the 
letter after m as y, rather than *. 

г L.4. At the beginning of the third word, yw might be read instead of h, 
i.e. ywrt', but the verb thw’ and the adjective ФР require a feminine noun. Hd? 
gives no satisfactory meaning ; we may consider Art’ as certain. 


1 The interpretation of the text given here supersedes the tentative rendering offered in my 
‘ New Syriac inscriptions from Edessa’, BSOAS, ххп, 1, 1959, 26 f., and ‘New mosaics from 
Edessa’, Archaeology, xm, 1959, 154. 

2 See p. 294 below. 

з See BSOAS, хут, 1, 1954, 35. 
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The Tripod mosaic was found in the cemetery outside the north wall of 
Edessa (Urfa). It is undated, but it evidently belongs to the second or, more 
probably, the third century д.р. The costumes shown in the mosaic indicate 
that this tomb was set up by а pagan family of relatively modest means.* 
Indeed, the northern cemetery area at Edessa included the burial place of 
criminals and the poor. It was here that Shmona, Gurya, and Habbib, the 
martyrs of Edessa, were interred at the beginning of the fourth century. The | 
. cemetery acquired higher status only after the erection of а shrine to these 
martyrs on Watchmen's Hill—the location of the shrine may still to-day be 
reflected in the modern name of this quarter, Şehitlik Mahallesi 5—end later 
by the building of the Church of the Martyrs inside the North Gate by Bishop 
Abraham shortly after 345. At the time when the Tripod mosaic was installed, 
however, this cemetery was of no particular distinction. The features of the 
inscription which ате commented upon below should therefore not be considered 
peculiar; they must have been familiar to an average Edessan family of the 
third century. 

The employment in early Syriac inscriptions of the letter £/$ where later 
orthography has s (as in 1. 2 of our inscription Т) has been discussed recently by 
Jenni This phenomenon is found several times in inscriptions at Sumatar 
Harabesi, including two dated Shebat 476 (February 165), and in an inscription 
of Edessa dated 201-2. To these we should probably add the name of Bishop 
§/S‘d who succeeded Qona early in the fourth century in the diocese of Edessa 
and continued the construction of the cathedral church. The name does not, 
to my knowledge, appear elsewhere in Syriac, but is found in various forms in 
Palmyrene and Nabataean. It is doubtless the equivalent of the Arabic Sa‘d, 
which is rendered in later Syriac texts as S‘d ; the strangeness of the early form 
§/S‘d induced subsequent chroniclers to substitute for it the variant forms 
§ /Sa‘dut, §/Sa‘uta, §/Sebrut. Further examples of the early £/$ > the later s 
are to be observed in the contract of sale of a slave-girl from Edessa dated 243 
and discovered at Dura-Europos, as Torrey already noted "—in the pr. name 
Blb&/érbl, the numerals ‘#/$ryn and trt'í/ér, and the verb §/éhd, 8/shd’.° We 
should no doubt interpret in the same way the letter š in the word Aëkn in this 
document which has puzzled scholars. The word should not be translated 


4 Forms of Edeasan costume of this period are illustrated in E. Bacon (ed.), Vanished civiliza- 
tions, 204 f. 

5 The modern inhabitants of Urfa, however, derive the name of the quarter from the burial 
there of Turks who died in the defence of the city against the French after the first World War. 

в E. Jenni, ‘ Die alteyrischen Inschriften 1.-8. Jahrhundert n. Chr.’, Theologische Zeitschrift, 
xxi, 1965, 378. 

7 Zeitschrift für Semitistk . . . , x, 1035, 36. 

* Н. Ingholt, Parthian sculptures from Haira (Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, хп), 1954, 26, points out that the use of s for 4 was already a characteristic of 
cuneiform texts at Harran in the late Assyrian period. It is to be observed that the earlier forms 
with 4/4 instead of s are identical with the form of these words in literary Arabic. On this and on 
the interchange of these letters in Palmyrene see J. Cantineau, Grammaire du Palmyrénien 
épigraphique, 1935, 41 f., and further J. Starcky, Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre, x, 
1949, 54. 
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‘ darkness and explained as a euphemism for ‘ insanity’ with Torrey, nor 
should we read hébn ' affair’, with Brockelmann.? It is the equivalent of the 
later Syriac Askn ‘impediments’. The document states that the purchaser of 
the slave-girl and his heirs will have no claim against the seller if afterwards the 
girl is found to have ‘ impediments ’ that limit her usefulness.10 

Of greater general interest are the form and content of this inscription. It is 
the only elegy discovered so far in an early Syriac tomb. The second and third 
lines rhyme ; and the poem seems to be based on stress, not, like later Syriac 
verse, on а syllable count. The poem, too, is striking for its epigrammatic style. 
There is a neat antithesis between * last (days) ’ and ‘first (days)’. There is also 
a pun on the Syriac words “Arita (l. 2) and harta (l. 4)—and perhaps a play of 
words on the pr. name Harita, the mother-in-law of the deceased man who 
stands beside him in the mosaic and who may have erected the tomb. The 
brief text, in short, is & pleasant reminder of the mannerisms of good Semitic 
poetry. 

That the pagans of Edessa believed in a future life can scarcely be doubted. 
But this belief appears to have taken different forms. Bardaisan at the end of 
the second century rejected, we are told, the theory of corporeal resurrection. 
The body of man, he held, was constituted of evil and would not be re-created 
by а holy God; and his doctrine was considered heretical by Saint Ephraim, 
On the other hand, Bardaisan maintained the theory of the resurrection of the 
Soul The Syriac ‘ Doctrine of Addai’, which relates the story of the prose- 
lytization of Edessa and cannot have received its present form before about 400, 
uses the phrase of our epigram. In that Christian context, however, the phrase 
undoubtedly carries the orthodox connotation of the resurrection of both body 
and soul : 

‘...unless there were a goodly latter end for believing men our Lord 

would not have descended from Heaven’. 


The same word, harta ‘latter end’, is found also in the imprecation of 
the tomb of GW at Edessa—undated but probably of the second-third 
century : 
*... he who shall move my bones—may he have no latter епӣ,1° and may 
he be accursed to Marilaha ’.13 


The terms of this threat bear remarkable similarity to the words of the inscrip- 
tion of a tomb-tower (napša) erected in дір. 73 to a certain Ma‘nu at Serrin in 
Osrhoene near the Euphrates. It reads : 


> Zeitschrift für Semitisiik ..., x, 1935, 38, 41, 163. 

19 The passage in the document would then be translated : ' And if anyone shall bring a 
(legal) claim and plot (dub. ; Syriac ntÀg") with Tiro the purchaser or with his heirs concerning 
the impediments (affecting) this slave-girl, I, the contractant and seller, make a claim in advance 
and wipe out (the charge) and am olear (of blame) and establish (these impedimenta) as the (ill) 
fortune of Tiro the purchaser ’. 

11 Bee now Н. J. W. Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa, 1980. 

13 There is no justification for rendering Arf’ here as ‘issue, offspring’. . 

13 On the Marilaha ocult see my articles in Anatolian Studies, xi, 1003, 07; BSOAS, хүт, 1, 
1954, 21 ff. ; and in Bacon (ed.), op. oit., 212. 
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* . . whoever shall give praise—all the gods shall bless him, and dwelling and 
life shall he have. But he who shall come and ruin this work and these 
bones...grave!* he shall not have, and sons who shall cast dust on his 
eyes shall not be found for him '. 


Now this Ma‘nu of Serrin has the (probably ecclesiastical) title of qaššīša 15 and 
he was ‘ Budar’ of the deity Nahai ; 1° the ‘ Budar’ was also an officiant in the 
obscure cult of Marilaha alluded to in the О text. There was evidently 
community of belief between GW and Ma‘nu. The wording of the Serrin 
inscription indicates fairly conclusively that its dedicant believed in the actual 
resurrection of the body. We may assume, then, that this is the meaning also of 
‘latter end’ in the G*W text. 

The range of ideas on resurrection among the pagans of Edessa is reflected 
in their mosaics. In the Orpheus mosaic we see the рата surrounded by docile 
animals. It is dated А.р. 227-8, and may possibly have been made as a 
compliment to Alexander Severus, & Syrian by origin who was acclaimed 
Emperor five years before the mosaic was instaled. Alexander, who passed 
through Edessa in 231, was, according to his biographer, a devotee of Orpheus. 
At any rate, the mosaic is evidence of the existence of the Orpheus cult at 
Edessa—as elsewhere in Rome's eastern provinces at this period. Its followers 
observed forms of ritual and moral self-abnegation ; they avoided contact with 
birth and death, and abstained from animal foods and other apparent causes of 
pollution. But they did so, it seems, in order to safeguard the purity of the soul 
so that ultimately it would arise free from uncleanness. They maintained, in 
short, the resurrection of the soul. 

On the other hand, the theme of the Phoenix mosaic, dated A.D. 235-6, 
reflects the attitude of the writers of the Ma‘nu inscription at Serrin and the 
G‘W inscription at Edessa. In this mosaic a tomb is depicted in the shape of the 
conventional arcosolium of the region, above it stands a wreathed pillar, and 
surmounting the whole is the Phoenix, symbol of the renewal of Ше: Only, 
we may conclude, when the funeral rites are properly conducted will resurrection 
follow—resurrection, in other words, of the body. 

The Tripod mosaic which contains the inscription analysed here portrays 
certain ritual accessories—a cap of state is extended towards the deceased man, 
and a yellow flower or a golden jewel is proffered to him by a female figure. 
But the object which appears to have greatest significance is mounted on a 
tripod ; it is for this reason that I have named this mosaic the Tripod mosaic. 
Its function is uncertain, but it probably holds lustral water or incense. The 


14 Tho text is difficult here. See Jenni, op. cit., 384, on fm’ and kpr’. 

15 Bee on this title A. D. Н. Bivar and 8. Shaked, ‘ The inscriptions at Shimbar ', BSOAS, 
XXVI, 2, 1964, 274 ff., and my article in Irag, XXIX, 1, 1967. 

16 As shown in A. Maricq, ed. J. Pirenne, Classica et Orientalia, 1965, 141 ff. 

1? The mosaio is reproduced in Bacon (ed.), op. cit., 209. 

18 See Bacon (ed.), op. cit., 208. 
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dead man is shown applying to it a green leaf held in his right hand.!? The 
same motif is found in the Family Portrait mosaic, also undated but probably 
also of the second or third century ; there too the deceased holds green leaves 
in his right hand.?? A similar gesture is illustrated on a relief and a statue from 
Hatra. A leaf is held, in the one in the right, in the other in the left, hand of 
the goddess Atargatis. 

The Tripod mosaic also is directed particularly to Atargatis, in Syriac ‘Ata, 
the goddess of fertility. It is significant that in this mosaic the name not only of 
the father but also of the grandfather of the deceased man is recorded—an 
unusual feature but appropriate here because the grandfather is called Selam‘ate 
‘ Greetings of ‘Ata’. This deity is the Syrian Goddess of Hierapolis whose rites 
are described vividly by Lucian. Hierapolis and Edessa had much in common. 
Both were celebrated for their pools of sacred fish—that of Edessa still 
survives.? Hierapolis figures in the legends of Bardaigan, the philosopher-poet 
of Edessa; and Hierapolis was credited with having copies of the sacred 
portrait of Jesus for which Edessa itself was renowned throughout Christendom. 
‘Ata symbolized rebirth, whether of vegetation or of the animal and human 
species. It is evident that we should interpret our epigram in this manner. 
Contempt for the expectation of old age and repentance for the follies of youth 
will alone assure resurrection—resurrection of the body as well as of the soul. 


п 


A sketch of the so-called ‘mosaic of Zenodora’ *4 was sent to Clermont- 
Ganneau by an unnamed ‘ Levantine from Jaffa’ who claimed to have copied 
it at Urfa, evidently in 1881 according to the notes on the sketch. 16 was 
published by Clermont-Ganneau (plate 1 here), and also published with а 
provisional translation of the Syriac inscription by Renan?5 On general 
grounds there is no reason to doubt the claim that this mosaic was situated at 
Urfa. It has not, however, been discovered, and must be presumed to have 
perished. Our only record of it is therefore the sketch reproduced by Clermont- 
Ganneau. А study of the sketch shows that the text of the inscription has 
suffered even more than the portraits of the mosaic from the imagination—or 


19 Bacon (ed.), op. cit., 204. 

20 Bacon (ed.), op. cit., 205. 

# Ingholt, op. cit., 33 f. 

зз De dea syria. 

зз See the photograph in Bacon (ed.), op. cit., 204. It is to be noted that Strabo confuses 
Hierapolis with Edessa, poesibly on account of their pools of sacred fish. 

34 This should be abandoned as the name of the mosaic. The pr. name improbably read as 
© Zenodora ’ is likely to be not that of the principal personage of the mosaic, but that of her 
father ; p. 298 below. 

35 C, Clermont-Ganneau, ‘ Rapports sur une mission en Palestine ot en Phénicie ', Archives de 
Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires, 3 Sér., x1, 1884, No. 116 (p. 132 and plate rx); E. Renan, 
* Deux monuments épigraphiques ’, J A, 8 Sér., 1, fév.-mars 1883, 250 f. The most recent discussion 
of this mosaico ів to be found in J. Leroy, ' Mosaïques funéraires d'Edesse ', Syria, xxx1v, 1957, 
307 ff. Leroy, however, does not go beyond reproducing, with hesitation, the views of Renan. 
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incompetence—of the anonymous transcriber. Allowance, moreover, must be 
made not only for inaccurate copying of the script but also for omissions and 
for errors in the spacing of the Syriac letters. 

Nevertheless, the inscriptions discovered in recent years at Urfa and in its 
neighbourhood, notably those of the mosaics, provide us with dated epigraphic 
material which was not available to Renan over 80 years ago. We are better 
acquainted with the form of the Syriac script in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. We know, too, the formulae which normally occur in these 
mosaic texts. It may be assumed that the texts of the ‘ Clermont-Ganneau 
mosaic ’ will include the name of the woman whose portrait forms the centre- 
piece of the mosaic, the names of the two children,?* and those of a husband or 
father or both ; in the comparatively long text on the right we would expect 
also a Syriac word for ‘tomb’, the Syriac verb ‘bd in some form, and possibly 
а date. 

Now the decipherment of the words of the last line to the right of the por- 
traits presents no difficulty. They are br br? ‘son of Bar'ata'. This name is 
common in Syriac as well as in Palmyrene.?? When we turn to the text to the 
left of the portraits we find this assumption confirmed ; the last two lines read 
"ntt br't * wife of Bar‘ata °.28 The previous lines on this side of the portraits must 
then contain one or more pr. names. The first line can hardly be rendered (with 
Renan) simt since neither І пог m are written in the shapes shown here. Tt could 
be deciphered sdbrt * p(ortrait) of the daughter of . . . ° or s‘bdt ‘ p(ortrait which) 
І made...’. But this abbreviation of slm’ or slm? to s would be without 

R 


parallel in these early Syriac inscriptions. It is preferable to read, Ari brt‘ 8. 
Y 


daughter of ...’, since a record of the preparation of the tomb is more likely to 

be found in the longer text to the right of the portraits ; a letter or letters before 
cp D 

9 may, however, have been omitted in the sketch. In the next line Z укув : 
T 


is possible. The group ZYD suggests itself.?9 The fourth and fifth letters are 
most uncertain. The fifth letter could be the residue of t; the identification of 
the fourth letter depends largely on the interpretation of the similar sign in 1, 4 
of the text to the right of the portraits. 

The text to the right of the portraits almost certainly opens with & date 
and ends with pr. names. This 1з not the usual order of clauses in the tomb 


34 These may be boys, not girls (as maintained by Leroy). The dress of girls would not extend 
80 far outwards at the bottom. The sketch sent to Clermont-Ganneau may have incorporated the 
Iranian baggy trousers of boys in their dress, On the other hand, two pieces of Edessan statuary 
show a daughter with a mother. 

2” BSOAS, хут, 1, 1054, 28 foot; xxrr, 1, 1959, 32. 

78 Renan’s reading, ‘ wife of MLT’ ', is untenable. 

2° of. ZYDLT, BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 38. 
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dedicatory inscriptions; the date is normally followed by the pr. name, and 
then comes a formula on the installation of the tomb.50 

Two alternative readings of the inscriptions may be offered; I find the 
former (À) the more satisfactory. 


right text A B 
blyrh Ы 1 In] the month 5 


Sebat 
Ent #b'yn 32 2 of the] year seventy (А) 


“бш hnp 3 Ijmade thi[s 





[byt Im]  3a [as a tomb] *? 


Шуй Im? 4 asa] tom[b ly] wlbn[y 4 for me] and for 
my childr[en 

ly wl] bny[ 5 for me and for] the — lyw]mt D to the] days of 

. children 

np 6 I и] 6 eterni]ty 

"Jed [әу T {елады} ү qua) 

br brt? 8 son of Bar‘at[fa 

left text 

Y 

Sport 1 §. (2) daughter of (as A) 

ZYDT® 2 ZYD‘ata awe 2 2190, 

"nt 3 wife of 

br? 4 Bar‘ata 36 { (as A) 


The names of the children have been omitted in the sketch sent to Clermont- 
Ganneau ; if the mosaic conformed to convention, they should have appeared in 
the lower half of the mosaic alongside the two small figures. In any case, the 
tomb was erected by the son of the woman portrayed in the centre. 

Whichever reading proposed here is accepted, the number 500 should be 
added to the date in 1. 2 of the text on the right." 570 Sel. corresponds to 
A.D. 258-9. This mosaic would then have been made some 20 years before the 


30 See BSOAS, хуп, 1, 1959, 32, 35, 36, 38; and Н. Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la 
Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de la région de Mossoul, 1907, 77 ff. 

31 Or, ‘ at the new moon of’. 

32 Two letters have been transposed in the sketch sent to Clermont-Ganneau. 

* This line is assumed to have been inadvertently omitted from the sketch. 

34 Two letters, imperfectly copied, have been combined in the sketch. 

55 These two letters appear in 1. 4 of the text to the right of the portrait and are doubtful; 
вее р. 298 above. 

** My rendering of the inscription differs at some points from that proposed in BSOAS, 
ххп, 1, 1959, р. 32, n. 1. 

37 See BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 32. 
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Funerary Couch mosaic ; #8 its principal value would lie in the information 
which it provides concerning the development of costume at Edessa in the 
third century. 

III 


This grave inscription on a free-standing stone, now at Urfa, was discovered 
in 1956 by the late Professor Storm Rice at Suayip-gehri in the Tektek moun- 
tains, some 60 kilometres south-east of Urfa. The stone is rough and had not 
been prepared for engraving. The lettering is uneven. Plate m. 


<7 O1 
17) 


ALO 7 сл 


“jæ 1 This (is) 

“]%з5 2 the grav[e 

Lam: 3 of MKYL 

12/15 4 вор (a) of (b) BE (c) 
whpo 5 HM. Mayest thou observe! 


A formula in grave inscriptions in this area is ’ytwhy gbr’ hn’ d... ‘ this is 
the grave of...”.3%% A variant of this formula with ’ytwhy standing before 
An[’] is unlikely here since it would leave an awkward blank before gbr[’] in 1. 2. 
We may therefore presume that nothing is missing to the right of the extant 
text. On the other hand, we can scarcely suppose that ’ytwhy stood after An[’] ; 
that would leave space after gbr[’] enough for one or even two short words but 
not enough for the phrase one would naturally expect, d.... br ‘of... (pr. 
name) son’. It is reasonable, then, to regard MK ҮТ, as the name of the person 
buried with this gravestone. In that case nothing is missing to the left of the 


38 Reproduced in Bacon (ed.), op. cit., 205. 
3 Soo BSOAS, xxn, 1, 1969, 33 f. and insoription IV below (which is referred to there on 
р. 34, 1. 12). 
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extant text except possibly one letter—the right foot of an ’alap may be seen in 
ll. 1 and 2. Furthermore, our present 1. 1 is almost certainly the opening line of 
the inscription, and the blank space at the left of ]. 5 seems to indicate that 
there were no subsequent words on the line. This is confirmed by the squared 
edge of the stone at the bottom left corner. In short, we probably have here a 
complete inscription, except for the minor lacunae at the end of ll. 1 and 2. 
L.3. Not ‘Michael son of Abraham’. In Syriac Michael is rendered 
MYK’YL or, rarely, MYKYL ; against ‘ Abraham’ see below on 1. 4 (b). I have 
not found a parallel for MK YL in Syriac, Palmyrene, or Nabataean. Palmyrene 
has, however, the possible cognate KYLY ; # Abraham son of Kilay, bishop of 
Amid in the sixth century, was notorious for his persecution of Monophysites. 


L. 4. (a) There is room for a letter between b and 1 but it is probable that 


the rough surface of the stone has caused an unusual extension of the ligature 
after the letter b. 

(b) The oblique stroke after the first br of this line cannot be an ’alap 
since we have fragments of the right foot of that letter at the end of both Il. 1 
and 2 and they show clearly that in this inscription it has the ornate form usual 
in Estrangela texts. Nor can the oblique stroke indicate the digit 1, i.e. br 1 
‘a year old’, because this formula should include the word ínt. We must 
therefore regard the sign as a ' divider" between the two words br in a single 
line. The lapicide wished to remind himself not to fall into the error of 
haplography. 

(c) From the spacing of the letters of 1. 5 we may assume that l. 4 is 


complete. The pr. name вОни suggests the Iranian Bahram with metathesis 


of В and Н. But this name appears as WLHL’N in Mid. Persian in the inscrip- 
tion of Shapur c. 260 (Parthian WRYHR’N, Greek l'ovapafpav), and the 
initial letter may not have acquired the form B in Syriac at the time of this 
inscription *!—if it is, as I believe, early. It is preferable to relate this name to 
BRHN (possibly BRE’) found once in the area of Palmyrs.** 

L. 5. At first sight it is tempting to consider the letters at the end of the line 
ав the abbreviation of a date. Tkz, 427 Sel., would correspond to A.D. 115-16. 
But the decipherment of k is far from certain. There are, moreover, no grounds 
for maintaining that this system of the abbreviation of dates came into use in 
Syriac inscriptions before the sixth century ; $ and we would expect a date to 


40 C, J. M. de Vogüé, Syrie centrale. Inscriptions sémitiques, 1868-77, No. 82 (p. 58). МКВ is 
to be read for МКТ, in а Safaitic inscription, G. Ryckmans, Noms propres sud-sémitiques, 1934, 
Suppl., s.v. МКВ. 

41 Maricq, ed. Pirenne, op. cit., 60 ff. I am grateful to my colleague Dr. D. N. MacKenzie for 
allowing me to consult him on this point. 

42 H. Ingholt and J. Starcky in D. Schlumberger, La Palmyrène du Nord-Ouest, 1951, No. 41 
(p. 157). 

43 See E. Littmann, ' Syriac inscriptions’, Publications of the Princeton University Archaeo- 
logical Expeditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, Division rv, Semitic Inscriptions, Section B, 
1954, 22 f. (А.р. 513, 582), 1 f. (А.р. 561-2). 
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be prefixed by the word íni. The reading thz is more likely. The apocopate 
jussive form (thz for thz’) postulated by the translation given here may have no 
parallel in Syriac; the nearest analogy in inscriptions of this period is the 
jussive th’ for thw’ in the phrase Ar? Р th’ Ih ‘may he have no latter end ! ’.44 
It is possible, however, that in the present inscription a final 'alap was omitted 
by the stonemason because he judged that there was insufficient space on 
the stone. 

That this inscription is pagan is indicated by the absence of Jewish or 
Christian formulae. The verb hz’, which I have suggested in 1. 5, is found in 
pagan inscriptions elsewhere in Osrhoene. It may well have some cultic signi- 
ficance, * take heed, observe with reverence ”.45 In the inscription at Biricek 
dated A.D. 6 we read, 


* Àny man that shall come into this [tomb] and shall observe (with 
reverence) 4% and give praise—all [the gods shall bless h]im . . . ".*? 


The verb occurs also in the remarkable text, with its apparent Gnostic senti- 
ments, of the tomb of Salman bar Kawkab 48 at Edessa ; and here too it may 
have a special connotation : 


©... And they answered thee, and they called thee and thou didst answer 

them—those whom thou didst touch. Thou hast observed 4? the height and 

the depth,5? the distant and the near, the hidden and the manifest.5! And 
they supervise the uses of thy reckonings . . . ". 

On epigraphic grounds the present inscription must be considered early.5? 
The letters r and d have no points (except possibly d in 1. 3). There is a notable 
absence of ligatures, apart from the group br. The writing is clumsy, yet the 
mason has taken some care. Not only has he—if my view is correct —inserted 
the oblique stroke in 1. 4 to avoid haplography, but he seems to have drawn а 
horizontal line under the last word of the inscription to maintain his lettering 
level. 


IV 


This grave inscription, like inscription ТП, was discovered by Professor Rice 
at Suayip-gehri in 1956; it, too, is now preserved at Urfa. A portion of the 
stone was unfortunately broken off while being transported to Urfa (as may be 
seen from the photograph). The inscription is complete, but some letters have 
been effaced at the bottom right. Plate ш. 


44 The G‘W inscription at Edessa, p. 295 above. 
45 But hz'has а normal sense in Christian formulae, e.g. Pognon, op. cit., 101 f. (eighth 
century, near Urfa). 


15 уг. 47 Marioq, ed. Pirenne, op. oit., 136 ; cf. p. 295 f. above. 
15 Lit. ‘ star’. 49 реуі. 
50 of. Saint Ephraim’s comment on Bardaigan, cited by Drijvers, ор. cit., 130 f., *... he 


counted six essenoes (‘yfy”) ; four essences he placed in the four directions, one he placed in the 
depth, another in the height’. 
ы Or, * rising (of sun or stars) ’. 53 See the table in BSOAS, xv1, 1, 1964, 32. 
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aodo 1 This 
œrins 2 is the grave 
raha сол 3 of Constantine 
іма 4 the body of 
vehe 5 in the year 1400 and thirty. 
mil rans 6 Let who[ever] reads (this) [ask 
plardon 
соул 7 for] his soufl. 


І. 1. The spelling is defective ; the lapicide has omitted A before the last 
letter. 

L. 2. On the formula see p. 300 and n. 39 above. 

L. 8. This name is spelt both in Syriac and Arabic with 8; here $ must be 
explained by the influence of the following emphatic ¢. The name is sometimes 
feminine, but in this context it is obviously masculine. 

L. 4. On grounds of literary style and construction it might be easier to read 
the second letter of this line as t, i.e. ріт. This would not be the abbreviation of 
the title Patriarch ; the Patriarch at the time of this inscription was called 
Athanasius and he did not die in the year 1430 Sel.53 Pfr could, however, be a 
verb, ‘ passed away °’. But the omission of the relative d before the verb would 
be strange. Moreover, this verb has not so far, to my knowledge, been found in 
grave inscriptions in this area—although it must be admitted that these are very 
few.54 Most important, epigraphic considerations make the reading g almost 
certain.55 The diagonal stroke of the two letters t in 1. 3 is not a single unbroken 
line as here, and here the small vertical stroke at the bottom right of the letter ¢ 


53 of. J.-B. Chabot, Anonymi auctoris Chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens (CSCO, 
Soriptores Syri, xxxvum), 1953, п, 294 ff. 

54 BSOAS, ххп, 1, 1959, 27 ff. 

55 See Pognon, op. cit., No. 117 and plate хіп (dated 1216-17). 
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is missing. The word is therefore рут. It should have appeared after d at the 
beginning of 1. 3, ‘this is the grave of the body of Constantine’; 5* having 
omitted the word, the lapicide returned to write it on the following line. 

L. 5. The first letters are wholly effaced. At first sight it seems possible to 
read p’, the last letters of ’Ip’ ‘ thousand ’, before wtltyn. But there would then 
be space only for the first letter of fnt ‘ year’, which always precedes dates, and 
this abbreviation would be unusual. The ¢ of & is, moreover, faintly visible. 

L. 6. The first letters are not certain but likely. Before l the letter k should 
be supplied. 

L. 7. The missing letters are probably ‘I n.57 

This inscription belongs to the period of the Frankish occupation of Edessa. 
The year in which it was written, 1430 Sel./a.p. 1118-19, was eventful. Baldwin 
de Burg, Count of Edessa, had gone to spend Easter at Jerusalem, leaving as 
his deputy Galeran, ruler of Birta (Biricek), ‘ an excellent young man '. Baldwin 
did not return. In April 1118, while he was still in the west, his namesake King 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem died and he was consecrated in his place. At Edessa, in 
the meantime, Galeran attacked Turcoman tents to the east in March 1119, 
killed many fighting men, and brotght about 500 prisoners and large numbers 
of horses and cattle to Edessa. Angered by this act of aggression, Ilghàzi the 
Artugid marched from Mardin with a great army at harvest time, and.‘ laid 
siege to Edessa (but) at some distance from the fields and crops of the city ?.58 
The Franks opened negotiations without delay. Within three or four days 
peace was arranged ; the Turkish prisoners were released and Пећахї continued 
his advance to the west. He seized Harran, but he left the countryside unharmed 
as his troops moved towards the Euphrates. 

Suayip-gehri may well have been the scene of some of these incidents, and we 
need not be surprised that our lapicide shows little aptitude or accuracy in his 
work. One feature of his style of writing deserves comment. The letters 'alap 
and tau are distinguished only by the small vertical stroke at the bottom right 
of the latter. There is here some affinity with the script of Melkite manuscripts.5® 
Now, both letters have the ordinary Estrangela form in two inscriptions 
engraved some 40 years and more after the present inscription.9? These were 
found in the Citadel of Urfa where probably the Jacobite church of St. Theodore 
stood at this period. We may infer that the present inscription was set up by 
members of the Melkite (‘Greek’) sect, and that differences between the 
Jacobites and Melkites at Edessa were displayed in script as well as in dogma. 


56 of. Chabot, op. cit., 203, 'tgbr pgrh ‘ his body was buried ’. 

57 On the formula see Littmann, op. cit., 20. 

58 Chabot, op. oit., 81 f. 

5 See W. Н. P. Hatch, An album of dated Syriac manuscripts, 1946. 
© BSOAS, xxr, 1, 1969, 27 ff. 


A JUDAEO-ARABIC DOCUMENT FROM SICILY 


By Јонх WANSBBOUGH 
(PLATE I) 


. Among the Arabic documents preserved in the archives of Sicily is one 
relating to the affairs of the Jewish community in Siracusa at the end of the 
twelfth century. Belonging by origin to the episcopal church of Cefalù, it is 
now in the Archivio di Stato at Palermo (Tabulario della Chiesa Vescovile di 
Cefalù, Perg. no. 25), and was included in the collection published by 8. Cusa 
in 1868-82.1 The interest of this document is twofold : historically, because it 


1 Salvatore Cusa, I diplomi greci ed arabi di Sicilia, pubblicati nel testo originale, tradotti ed 
illustrati, Palermo, 1868-82, 495-6, plate v, and summary p. 736. Of the projected work only 
the texts were published (in two parts: pp. xxii, 604, plates 1-v in 1868 (in fact 1874); 
pp. 605-862 and plate vz in 1882): a new edition with translations and commentary has long 
been a desideratum; see О. A. Nallino in his introduction to the second edition of M. Amari, 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, Catania, 1933-9, 1, xxxii; ш, p. 898-9, n. 1; and Е. Gabrieli, 
in Archivio Storico Pugliese, хп, 1959, 18, 20. This task, if it is to be undertaken, is not made 
easier by the fact that many of the original documents printed by Cuss are not now to be found. 
Indeed, there is some question as to whether Cusa himself saw the originals, a doubt not dispelled 
by his own introductory observations (op. cit., ‘ Prefazione ’, xii-xiii, xvii-xxi, especially xix-xxi 
regarding the Copie Tardia and Morso). If a fresh edition is to be based upon the scholarly 
criteria of textual analysis and diplomatic, every effort must be made to locate the original 
documents, a total of 201, for only seven of which Cusa included (partial) photographs in his 
edition. By way of preliminary aid to this search, I include here a few remarks on the present 
location of the Arabic documents in Cusa's collection, the fruit of several conversations with 
Professora Baviera and Monsignore Traselli of the Archivio di Stato in Palermo, to whom I am 
indebted not only for their very helpful advice but also for placing at my disposal photographs 
of the Arabio documents now preserved there. Of the 16 groups of documents published by 
Cusa, 11 contain some wholly or partly in Arabic : 

Diplomi della Chiesa Cattedrale di Palermo (pp. 1-60, eight documenta : still there) 

Diplomi della Cappella Palatina, della chiesa di S. Maria dell’ Ammiraglio, e del monastero 

della Martorana di Palermo (pp. 51-98, seven documents: those belonging to the first 
institution are still there ; to the second, location unknown; to the third, Archivio di 
Stato, Palermo (ASP), but the collection there does not tally with those in Cusa) 
Diplomi della ohiesa della Magione di Palermo (pp. 99-112, four documents : АВР) 
Diplomi della chiesa di Morreale (pp. 125-286, five documents : Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Palermo) 

Diplomi del monastero di S. Filippo di Fragalà (pp. 381-408, one document: ASP) 

Diplomi della chiesa di Cefalù (pp. 469-508, seven doouments : five at ASP, the other two 

possibly still in Archivio Capitolare, Cefalù) 

Diplomi delle chiese di Patti e di Lipari (pp. 507-37, two documents : still there) 

Diplomi della chiesa di Catania (pp. 539-95, three documents : Biblioteca Comunale, Catania) 

Diplomi della cattedrale di Girgenti (pp. 597-605, one document : still there) 

Diplomi varii (pp. 607-40, three documents : location unknown, but some possibly ASP) 

Appendice (pp. 641-91, eight Arabio and one Turkish document : location unknown) 

Of these 49 Arabic documents some have been the object of further study : Noël des Vergers, 
in J À, Sér. 4, Tom. ут, sept.—oot. 1845, 318-22, 338-9 (two of the Morreale/Monreale documents) ; 
G. La Mantia, Jl primo documento in carta (Contessa Adelaide 1109) esistente in Sicilia e rimasto 
sinora sconosciuto, Palermo, 1908 (document from S. Filippo di Fragalà); L.-R. Ménager, 
Amiratus— Apnpés : VEmirat e les origines de Р Amiraulé (XIe-XIIIe siècles), Paria, 1960, 200-2, 
doo. 24 (one Lipari document), 208-9, 214-20 and frontispiece, docs. 29, 33 (two documents from 
the Cappella Palatina); P. Collura, Le più antiche carte dell'archivio capitolare di Agrigento 
(1092-1282), Palermo, 1961, 120—6, doc. 63 and plate vin, with the assistance of Professore U. 
Rirzitano (the Girgenti/ Agrigento document). 
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throws some light on the juridical status of the oldest attested Jewish com- 
munity in Sicily; and linguistically, because it illustrates admirably the 
contention that the Arabic spoken by Sicilian Jews (and presumably by their 
Muslim neighbours) belonged to the Maghribi dialect group. While it is hardly 
surprising that this should be so, it is also largely true that only or principally 
from Judaeo-Arabic sources can the Maghribi character of the dialect be 
ascertained, since Muslim Arabic writings tended to reflect the influence of 
classical standards, in both syntax and orthography. With the publication by 
Professor Joshua Blau of two masterly studies,? the foundations have been 
laid for a systematic investigation of the linguistic and cultural phenomena 
not only of Judaeo-Arabic, but of Middle Arabic in general.) The implications 
of such an investigation are obvious, especially for the medieval history of the 
Mediterranean world, whose lingua franca was as often Arabic as it was Italian. 

The Sicilian document to be examined here (see plate 1) is a membrane of 
parchment (42:5 х 19-5 cm.) in fair condition, with а right margin of 3 cm., 
a space of 4 cm. at the top, and one of 5-6 cm. at the bottom. There are 18 lines 
of writing, of which 14 consist of text, with part of the fourteenth and the 
remaining four lines containing the names of witnesses to the document, 
arranged more or less in three columns. The ink, which is black, is in places 
faded or blotted, but has not, except at one or two points, rendered the writing 
illegible. Approximately a centimetre apart, the lines tend to run to the 
left-hand edge of the parchment, except in the signatures at the bottom. 
Because the text is of value for Middle Arabic as well as for Judaeo-Arabic 
studies, a transcription of it (without the signatures, which are composite 
Hebrew-Arab names) into Arabic letters, retaining the many deviations from 
- classical orthography, is included here after the Judaeo-Arabic text and 
followed by a rendering in English, with a few notes on the linguistic and 
historical significance of the document.‘ з 


* J. Blau, А grammar оў mediaeval Judaeo- Arabic (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1961; idem, The 
emergence and lingutstio background of Judaeo- Arabic (Scripta Judaica, v), OUP, 1965. Now in 
the press is his further study, А grammar of Christian Arabic, to be published (1987?) by the 
University of Louvain in the series Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium. For 
similarities and differences between Jewish Arabic dialeots and those of their Muslim and 
Christian neighbours, seo Blau, Emergence, 54-5. I should like to thank Professor Blau for his 
advice during several conversations in the spring of 1966, and for his encouragement of my 
effort to formulate some satisfactory criteria for editing medieval Arabic texts. 

* Middle Arabie, ав opposed to Judaeo-Arabio in particular, is treated in Blau, Emergence, 
passim but especially pp. 1-18, 114-32. The earlier study by J. Füok, ‘Arabiya, Untersuchungen 
zur arabischen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte, Berlin, 1950 (French translation by C. Denizeau, and 
revised by the author, Paris, 1955; references are to this edition) is a useful introduction to the 
vicissitudes of the classical language in the post-classical period, but never quite comes to grips 
with the specific problems of Middle Arabic, see op. cit., 87-98, and the reviews by Н. Wehr, in 
ZDMG, ап, 1, 1952, 179-86, and A. Spitaler, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, x, 3-4, 1953, 144-50. 
There is, however, to be found here abundant bibliography permitting an examination of earlier 
studies of Middle Arabic, pp. 207-16. 

* While lexical and syntactical elements common in Maghrib! Judaeo-Arabio, such as first 
person imperfect ngil/nqtlü and the genitive particle mata‘, do frequently appear in Muslim 
Arabic texts (e.g. BSOAS, xxv, 8, 1962, p. 450, IL 6, 14; р. 451, L 18), orthographical features 
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Техт 


RuD 223 927 Sop RPDYT IX PRIX TO ANT? KR? 

Кок CW DDWYN “RA чр ко IRI TNbIN TO KI? PR) 

прохо кучо PAL RD PROIN TO VYW PON? NPI чох [S 
уздз mnpn dio q575 imb zx оер у RRN "nobi ynn 5 

прут JN очо yy ANDRY уроку mina APON? xu 

wy wub yo boo P maay эл? KID 55 nm" Pbp nono Tim 

копт co» рар qom xisnb yom? дил NINDY 15 yan 

Rio b» ир nio n°020 “р poyu MOI qe nomo cup лум?) үлі 
AUD qm) кучо ал ^75 npoxo зз опо qoXm mp» ny ppp 10 

"oy 97 кулух 71002 JONO TW? үз мату ро" qi nono wm 

ym “чу o> xps пру ^b Мр DD ^p xin арт пто AINA NIDDIR 

RÒPA me үз лп "r5 очко? Sink ^b “тъ pongah Tom? D oT 

naxn mms 777 


oxvoa 72 ару Уі олчах 023 nmm TINT JAN D53b 
$i pnX* 92 туо туо JAX лэр $i пплд 72 apy 
"i onay ^3 nv» $i mrap o2 "m 


TINY ]коъо JAN TINT 
у” non» “л "wv 


maxv рп apy 


Notes 
The following emendations to Cusa’s reading (op. cit., 495—6) are proposed. 


L. 1: poxna for ann. 

L. 5: вер ч for op ч; and 7975 for 7972. 

L.7: ji for 1; and oigh p for bn 1: though for the latter the 
condition of the text permits only a conjectural reading. 

L. 12: o> узру for олту vip. 

L. 13: qo for у; and рукаву for T0225. 


‘Moreover, the few instances where diacritical points have been used in the text 
were ignored by Cusa but have been included here. 


like the definite article | and scriptio plena generally do not, since Muslim writers of Arabic 
usually aimed at conformity with the rules of the olassical language, especially in Classical Arabio 
with Middle Arabic admixture or Semi-Classical Middle Arabic (see Blau, Emergence, 24-5, and 
for the concomitant problems of hypo- and hyper-correction, op. cit., 27-34). References in the 
notes below are to Blau, Emergence, in which will be found further reference to more detailed 
descriptions in tho same author's grammar (Digdüg). See also В. D. Goitein, in BSOAS, XVI, 2, 
1954, 254-5; and idem, in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of Hamilton А. R. Gibb, Leiden, 
1965, 270-84, for Arabio transcriptions of Judaeo-Arabic, where, however, a slightly different 
method of transcription has been employed. 
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Signatures: omit 1. 4 in Сива, 496; 
nons for ny in Cusa, 496, L 1; 
mnop for mntp in Cusa 496, 1. 3. 


At one or two other points the readings here and in Cusa of the signatures are 
open to question, which can be finally answered only by identifying the men in 
other sources, which I have been unable to do. The sigla ÿi may indeed be 
my "nti but the common formula of benediction үту wawi cannot be 
excluded ; after one signature the sigla appears to be 3 (fams Б). 


TRANSCRIPTION 
PI dees эң, asla Gé bb АЕА Pie Ge oi Ц 
Lite Moss co bs bey ol ue ge Hall c» 
VIP а Res ce pl Ax Coal CO лә Ш UU, 
és UY ys буз big Goth! ue P looo, CARN ey Ad e 
ele cé dee us Ш Раз Mad € Lisl} calé Mae 5 
oley Ol Lt ye ШЫ, Cana oolp GRY Ун 
! de cU oe fly it oke ob PULS cu 5 99 a uu sve 
б>, yt (Je. ШО clay Las A Cr Ule ol co 
Le JS Pal uh Pese]. Јаву З 255 Ol ai о: dele d 
Ael oF Шш зА ce HEY Ун S ай GS со) id 10 
de ds Ш ass CS be oped Ge Ud DS руз aus эя, 
рш us J £o» CÀ d US JS ou m uus, Pl: ЛА; ОИ 
OLA А сә дА (SN LJ Ән (5 od Gold SU {4 alls 


CAU eeu? 0 


Notes 

[1] The use of Heb. shanah, here and in 1. 13, before Hebrew numerals is 
not unexpected (see Blau, Emergence, 44-6, 133), and contrasts interestingly 
with Ar. sana in ll. 7, 9, 12. Note q for kh in ta'rskh ; and for k in l-mubürak 
(1. 13). 

[2] Adaptation of the Hebrew alphabet to Arabic was not in practice 
consistent, especially with regard to diacritical points (see Blau, Emergence, 
94-5) : cf. Я for 5 in jamá'a (1. 9) ; ` for 5 in ladhā only once (l. 8) ; but $ for ue? 
consistently, in yatadaman (l. 10), уйдай (1. 12) and in the signature Fadlün 
(1. 18). 
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[3] Soriptio plena (also in L 9), possibly for orthographical distinction 
between the preposition 1 and the definite article | (see Blau, Emergence, 
p. 72, n. 1). 


[4] Alif is omitted in the definite article throughout (see M. Steinschneider, 
Arab. Literatur, p. xxxiv, n. 1; and H. Hirschfeld, in JRAS, 1891, 307). 
Note also the separation of the article from its noun in l-rab‘ (ll. 7-8). 


[5] Scriptio plena (also for the same verb, ll. 3, 6, 9), presumably a result 
of the disappearance of hamza and the consequent need to distinguish Form IV 
imperfect from Form I (where Form IV had not also disappeared, see Blau, 
Emergence, 75, 111; Fück, ‘Arabiya, 94; and Noldeke, in WZKM, viu, 
1894, 259). 


[6] Bi-janb is common Maghribi usage, but may possibly appear much 
earlier in Middle if not Classical Arabic, вее Н. Reckendorf, Syntakt. Verhäli., 
Leiden, 1895, 1898, 15, 205-8; and idem, Arab. Syntaz, Heidelberg, 1921, 217, 
223, for instances of double prepositions, among which is #4 janb. 


[7] For the shibboleth of the Maghribi dialects, first person imperfect 
ngtl/ngtla, see Blau, Emergence, 58-9, 119-20 ; and Nôldeke, in WZKM, уш, 
1894, p. 251, n. 1 (but read торт in 1. 2 !). Blau's rejection of the proposal 
(based on Nüldeke, loc. cit.) that nqtlü preceded ngil seems justified, since 
subject pronouns can and do frequently precede the imperfect : e.g. L. Brunot, 
L'arabe marocain, Paris, 1950, р. 95, 1. 9, p. 100, 1. 2, p. 121, ll. 20, 23, 24. 
See also nütskum (L 3, infra), туй (L. 9, infra), nqül апа (Cusa, 107), тиий 
(Сава, 604), the latter two examples from Muslim Sicilian Arabic. 


[8] Probably for shay, as accusative object, though the common Maghribi 
negation with shi is not excluded, see Blau, Emergence, 127, p. 71, n. 1. 


[9] Mufakhkham pronunciation, or defective orthography owing to a con- 
fusion of emphatic consonants ; see also injàj (L 7, infra) and Blau, Emergence, 
28, TT, 126. 


[10] On the genitive particle mata‘ (more commonly so), see Blau, Emergence, 
82, 117 ; Colin, in Hespéris x, 1, 1930, 117-18; and Néldeke, in WZKM, vin, 
1894, p. 264, n. 1 (but read mata‘ 1). With regard to the short vowel of the 
second syllable, one might consider the observation (Colin) in ЕТ, second ed., 
1, 503, though in the present text the third radical is retained, and the second 
vowel shortened not only between two nouns (ll. 4-5) but also before a pro- 
nominal suffix (1. 8), in conformity with the phonetic change resulting from a 
dropped final short vowel, see Blau, Emergence, 71. 


[11] For the occasional influence of Hebrew upon Arabic orthography, here 
the double writing of yod to represent what the writer supposed to be a 
geminated ya, see Blau, Emergence, 135. On the other hand, common 
Maghribi pronunciation must have been qyem (Brunot, L'arabe marocain, 236) 
while the Judaeo-Arabic spelling here is scriptio plena : qryam/qiyim. 
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[12] See Blau, Emergence, p. 14, n. 2, p. 17, n. 2; for the widespread use of 
the preposition # to introduce an indirect pronominal suffix, cf. op. cit., 111-12 ; 
J RAS, 1891, 309. 

[13] “Ат shart seems an odd locution, possibly employed here by stylistic 
analogy with ‘an ати (1. 4), which is, however, Qur’anic (хуш, 82). Note also 
05 атт (l. 3). 

[14] Classical orthography, after 'an, but to avoid ambiguity in meaning 
(3rd pers. sing. or plur.), probably pronounced yü'ttweh. 

[15] Disappearance of case-endings, here for the accusative as in the same 
word (l. 10) and тай (l. 7), need only be noted, see Blau, Emergence, 78 ff., 
126 ff., 168 ff. 

[16] For the alternation of tàmarbüja and 'alsf mamdüda (and 'alsf тадѕйға), 
&ll pronounced d, see Blau, Emergence, 10; JRAS; 1891, 306; and cf. Ar. 
di g [sic] in Сива, p. 81, 1. 2 (Ménager, Amiratus, p. 216, 1. 2 Ar. text, , and 
frontispiece, l. 1 Ar. text), in а Muslim Arabic text. 


[17] Kän/yakün employed as an ‘ index’ is widespread in medieval Arabic 
(see Blau, Emergence, 99; Amari, SMS, second ed., ш, p. 897, n. 1; and 
Cusa, p. 604, IL. 12, 16 for Muslim text), and even appears (though perhaps 
here with a vague temporal significance) in Classical Arabic (see H. Reckendorf, 
Arab. Syntax, 299 f.). 

[18] Attested for Sicilian (e.g. Cusa 28, 29, 30 and passim, with plur. 
u- US 245-6, but note also 473: ($5442. cd Sn dul) as well as 
Spanish Arabic, Maghribi, and Maltese (cf. Dozy, Suppl., п, 493), but here 
possibly Hebrew, with the Arabic definite article (see Blau, Emergence, 141-2). 

[19] Shin for Romance s is common in medieval Maghribi Arabic, see 
Nôldeke, in WZKM, vin, 1894, 269; BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, p. 455, n. 2, 
р. 459, n. 8; but Co = santa, in Cusa, 245, 479, 604. 


[20] Zai is often in the Maghribi dialects masculine (e.g. Colin, Chrest. 
marocaine, Paris, 1955, 225 bottom); for the ‘ hyper-correct * use of hadhths, 
see Blau, Emergence, 112, 130. 

[21] The infrequent instances of preservation of the internal passive are 
often indicated by scriptto plena, see Blau, Emergence, p. 72, n. 1, 105; and 
for Muslim Arabic, Cusa, p. 605, 1. 9: уйуай laha. 

[22] While туа“ is the common Maghribi masdar, the reading l-rüs is proposed 
with all reserve instead of Cusa (op. cit., 495) : 1-1йз, which appears to make 
little sense. For ris (classical ru'&s) see Blau, Emergence, 75; and Fück, 
‘Arabiya, 147. 


TRANSLATION 


In the year 948 11 we, the Jewish community of Siracusa,*! requested of his 
. Lordship the priest Sire Blasio that he give us a bit of land adjoining our 
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cemetery. But he said to us, ‘ I cannot on my own authority give you anything, 
but only on the authority of his Lordship the bishop ’. So Sire Blasio mediated 
between us and our lord the bishop of Cefali9! and got for us eight metres, [41 
He moreover brought us letters-patent [51 with the seal of our lord the bishop, 
as well as his attestation and that of the canons: [8] on condition that the 
Jews of Siracusa give him a qaftz of olive oil [7] every year, the amount of which 
will be 16 rafls of the produce, against the land which he gave us adjoining our 
cemetery. So we, the Jewish community of Siracusa, take that upon ourselves, 
to give to the church of Santa Lucia every year а qaftz of olive oil, as contained 
in the letter of our lord the bishop, which is in our possession. We, the Jewish 
community of Siracusa and those of our descendants dwelling here, also under- 
take that this oil be collected from us every year at the time of the payment of 
poll-tax.[#1 All this has taken place at Christmas in the sixth indiction, which 
falls in the year 948. That is valid and confirmed. 

Fadlün ibn Da'üd [91 

Ya'qub bar Abraham : I am witness to it. 

Yahya bar Frahiah : I am witness to it. 

Da'üd ibn Salmàn : Witness. 

Yehüdah bar Abraham : I am witness to it. 

Shlomo ibn Sa‘id 

Shaul bar ‘Amram: I am witness to it. 

Ya‘qub Haz : Witness. 

Ya'qub bar Bal‘am 

Sa‘diah bar Yitzhaq: I am witness to it. 

Moshe bar ‘Amram : I am witness to it. 


Notes 


[1] The date 948, of which a lapsus calams has made 548 in 1. 18, is the 
Hebrew year 4948, or 1187-8 of the Christian era. The reference in 1. 13 to the 
sixth indiction (al-hawl al-südís ; cf. Cusa, 46; Dozy, Suppl., 1, 341) where 
one expects the fifth, is the result of the interval in Sicily between calendar and 
fiscal years (25 December and 1 September, respectively; see Bresalau, 
Urkundenlehre, п, 409-12 ; К. Kehr, Die Urkunden der normannisch-sizilischen 
Könige, Innsbruck, 1902, 302; JA, Sér. 4, Tom. ут, sept.—oct. 1845, 329; 
Amari, SMS, second ed., ш, р. 396, п. 1). In Sicilian Arabic documents 
indiction is more often rendered „pUl (e.g. Cusa, 28, 30, 35, and passim). 


[2] Jamá'a, also jalma and jamma in Latin documents, as well as universitas 
(Iudeorum civitatis Syracusie), all from the fourteenth century (see B. and G. 
Lagumina, Codice diplomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia, raccolto e pubblicato, 
Palermo, 1884-1909, 157-8, 98-100, 108—5); these terms appear to have a 
corporate and not merely a topographical significance (Dozy, Suppl., 1, 215-16), 
see Amari, SMS, second ed., п, 297-8, 304; A. Milano, Storia degli Ebrei in 
Italia, Torino, 1963, 459-84 ; C. Roth, History of the Jews of Italy, Philadelphia, 
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1946, 81, 131; and idem, ‘ A contribution to the history of the Exiles from 
Sicily ’, Hretz-Israel, тп, 1954, 230-4. 

[3] Recourse to the authority of the bishop of Cefalù appears to have been 
a matter of property-freehold rather than diocesan, jurisdiction, since the 
bishopric of Siracusa predated and was independent of Cefalù, see Amari, 
SMS, second ed., тп, 310, 313; Cusa, 487-8. Location of this particular 
cemetery is unknown, though it may have been in the vicinity of Santa Lucia, 
see Milano, Storia, 451-6. Ownership of property in the Giudecca was closely 
associated with questions of tribute and taxation, upon which concessions were 
frequently granted to the Church, see F. Chalandon, Hist. domination normande, 
Paris, 1907, 11, 563; Milano, Storia, 56-6, 91-5 ; idem, Gli Ebrei in Italia nei 
secoli хт e хп, Città di Castello, 1938, 51. 

[4] Qiyam (sing. gama), a measure of length, variable regionally, but always 
about 2 metres (Dozy, Suppl., п, 425; W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und 
Gewichte, Leiden, 1950, 54). 

[5] Sijill maftüh is self-explanatory but unusual in Arabic documents, and 
is probably а calque (litterae patentes/apertae) with a meaning identical or at 
least closely related to sijtll manshür, вео S. M. Stern, Fatimid decrees, London, 
1964, 85-90. Sijil alone, like ovyéAlov, was employed in Norman Sicily 
indiscriminately for every kind of document, e.g. Cusa, 37, 70, 82, 516, 604, 
and see Kehr, Normann.-sizil. Könige, 183, 237, n. 6. For the seal (labi ) as the 
royal (and therefore by emulation also the ecclesiastical) sign of authentication, 
cf. Сава, 36, 39, 604; and see Kehr, op. cit., 181-223. The terms dhaltk sahih 
and thabit (1. 14) or variations thereof appear frequently in the Sicilian Arabic 
documents (e.g. Cusa, 12, 66, 498, and passim); reminiscent of the signs 
manual employed in western Muslim chanceries (cf. Stern, op. cit., 141-2), 
these phrases appear not to be so used here (they are for example written in 
the same hand as the rest of the text), but rather as sanctio/taukid formulae 
(cf. H. Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden des Sinaiklosters, Wiesbaden, 
1960, xxvii ff., where the examples are of course those of an oriental chancery). 

[6] Jalaniya occurs in another, exactly contemporary, Sicilian Arabic 
document as janiiniya (Сива, 83-4 ; Ar. text, p. 84, 1. 4), and appears to be 
rendered in the Latin part (which is not an exact translation of the Arabic) of 
the document (Cusa, p. 83, IL 9-10) by tocius capitoli eiusdem. cappelle. This 
phrase refers of course to the canons of the church (cf. de Fresne, Glossarium, 
s.v. capitolium, no. 4: pro capitolo canonicorum), which occurs in medieval 
Italian as canonico /calonico/calonaco, or, as place-name, terminating in а rather 
than o (cf. Tommaseo- Bellini, Dizionario, 8.v.). References to the canonici 
appear frequently in the Sicilian documents (e.g. Cusa, 95, 298, 417, and passim), 
since their ratification was necessary for decrees concerning church property, 
see Chalandon, Hist. dom. nor., x, 583—4 (top). The employment of Heb. gimel 
to represent the closely related phonemes g and ф, ог k and é, need not neces- 
sarily have affected the pronunciation of Ar. jamä'a in our text, but the spelling 
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nb nw (1. 9) and “tipi (1. Б) ought to be noted, in which connexion it is worth 
remarking that in Сива, p. 604, 1. 9, Ar. ALL is used to render Lat. cappella. 


[7] Qaftz, originally and generally a dry measure (cf. Grohmann, Chrest. 
zur arab. Papyr., Prague, 1954, 160-1; Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte, 
50), was clearly in Sicily also a liquid measure, see Amari, SMS, second ed., 
ш, p. 336, note, p. 917, n. 8, and Ducange, п, 126: caphisos oles; though 
olive oil could also, as here, be measured in rafls (cf. Cusa, op. cit., 84: 
шә} dU 5 e). 

[8] The reading rf&' 1-78 must be regarded as conjectural, though on 
palaeographical as well as lexical grounds it seems more likely than l-dūs (Cusa). 
That both Jews and Muslims paid a poll-tax under the Normans in Sicily is well 
attested, see Amari, SMS, second ed., пі, 254, 255, n. 1, 256, 261, nn. 2, 3; 
Chalandon, Hist. dom. nor., 499-500, 690-1, 693 ; Milano, Gli Ebrei in Italia, 
48, 66-7; A. Finocchiaro-Sartorio, ‘ Gizyah e Kharag: note sulla condizione 
dei vinti in Sicilia durante la dominazione musulmana ', Archivio Giuridico, 
LXXXI, 1908, 247-55, esp. р. 258—4, п. 4. This tax appears to have been called 
sometimes jizya (e.g. Сива, op. cit., 111, last line) or sisia, sometimes дбра or 
donum, occasionally even data or agostale. On the analogy of кєфалітіоу, 
capttatio, and testatico, I would propose that ris could be a designation of the 
poll-tax, particularly within the colloquial context of our document. The 
technical phrase ‘ala ’l-ru’üs, referring to a manner of levying jizya, is of course 
well-known (EI, second ed., п, 563) in Ottoman terminology, but cannot be of 
great value for Sicily in the twelfth century, though the expression al-jawali 
’l-marsüma ‘ala”’l-jamäjim used in his report on the island by the tenth-century 
traveller Ibn Hawqal (ed. Kramers, Leiden, 1938-9, 130) might well be. 


[9] It is not clear whether the 11 witnesses to our document illustrate the 
prescriptions of Norman chancery practice, royal or ecclesiastical, or those of 
the Jewish community. In either case they could represent something like the 
groups of provincial or municipal notables, yépovres and kadol дубротог 
attested in Norman sources, see Amari, SMS, second ed., m, 291-7, Kehr, 
Urkunden, 178-81, 266-70. Cusa is probably correct in reading yi as nashhad 
“ай, since the word shahtd is clear after one, and perhaps two, of the other 
signatures (i.e. testor and testis sum). 


ON THE RECENSIONS OF 
URUJ'S ‘ HISTORY OF THE OTTOMANS’ 


By V. L. MÉNAGE 


The so-called ‘ Anonymous Chronicles’ of the Ottoman dynasty and the 
closely related texts which pass under the name of Uruj present formidable 
problems to an editor, for they are not * histories ' in the classical sense, handed 
down in copies made for scholars by professional copyists, but rather story- 
books of the genre of the Batfäl-näme and the Danishmend-name, written for 
the edification and entertainment of the ordinary man, so that many a 
© copyist was in effect a redactor or even an author, freely paraphrasing his 
model, adding new stories or alternative versions of old ones, and occasionally 
stitching together two recensions to make а new and fuller version. 

The picture was further blurred by the fact that F. Giese, when he edited 
the Anonymous Chronicles, misapprehended the relationship of the texts 
available to him. Most of the manuscripts which he used, and the others now 
known to exist in Turkey,? fall into two main recensions, which may be con- 
veniently referred to, after the sigla given by Giese to the two Vienna manu- 
scripts which represent them, as ‘Type W,’ and ‘Type W,’; the account in 
the former reaches to the middle of the reign of Bayezid II (1481-1512), that 


1 Giese’s introduction to his edition appeared first as ‘ Die älteston osmanischen Geschichts- 
quellen ', Janus, т (Festschrift Lehmann-Haupt), 1921, 28-35, and then, much expanded and 
with в full description of the MSS, as ‘ Einleitung su meiner Textausgabe der altosmanischen 
anonymen Chroniken’, Mii. zur Osmanischen Geschichte, 1, 1921, 49-75; there followed Die 
altosmanischen anonymen Chroniken : Teil I, Text und Variantenverzeichnis, Breslau, 1922, and 
Teil 11, Ubersetzung, Leipzig, 1925. Tho last, with some corrections to the text and valuable 
notes communicated by J. Н. Mordtmann, reaches only to Text, р. 125, the point at which the 
MSS of Type W, (see below) end. 

2 Only one MS is listed in Istanbul Kütüpaneleri tarih-coÿrafya yazmaları katalogları, 1, 2, 
1044, pp. 177-8, and that is a copy made for ‘Ali Emiri of the Berlin MS (Giese’s В); another, 
wrongly identified as а Neshri, is desoribed at p. 210. However MSS of this text are, as is only to 
be expected, fairly common in Turkey; L. Forrer (‘ Handschriften osmanischer Historiker in 
Istanbul’, Der Islam, xxvi, 3, 1942, 173-220) lists seven, besides the ‘Ali Emiri copy of B. 
While in Turkey in 1958-9 I saw a few more. These MSS belong as follows to the three groups 
into which Giese divided the MSS (all from European libraries) which were available to him : 
(1) Type W,: Istanbul University Library TY 3704 (Forrer, no. 10а); Süleymeniye, Bağdadlı 
Vehbi 1233 (Forrer, no. 10b) ; Topkapi Sarayı, Sultan Reşad 700 (Е. E. Karatay's catalogue, 
no. 625); Belediye, Cevdet К 255 (fully described by Sadettin Buluç in Die Welt des Islams, 
Sonderbd. (Festschrift Giese), 1941, 72-4); Type W,: Süleymaniye, Hüsrev 386 (Forrer, 
no. 104); Ankara, Türk Tarih Kurumu 41 (described by Ahmed Refiq, who thought it an Uruj, 
in TTEM, xvi, 1926, no. 14 (91), 69-78); Konya, library of Bay Izzet Koyunoğlu (published 
by 1. Н. Ertaylan as Beşir Çelebi, Tevarih-i ALi Osman, Istanbul, 1946, on which see A. Erzi in 
Belleten, xu, 1949, 181—5) ; to this group probably belongs also Aya Sofya 3018 (Forrer, no. 10g) ; 
closely related are those which (like Giese's R) have continuations: Ankara, Türk Tarih Kurumu 
85; Türk Tarih Kurumu 117 (dated 935/1529, and hence perhaps the oldest dated MS); Type 
Wa: Istanbul University Library TY 587 (Forrer, no. 10e) ; Süleymaniye, Hacı Mahmud 4820, 
ff. 83-99 (fragments only); Arkeoloji Müzesi 1831 (Forrer, no. 10h); Topkap: Sarayi, Revan 
1100/1 (Karatay, no. 677: a short continuation is appended to the W, text); Topkapi Sarayı, 
Revan 1101/2 (Karatay, no. 707; Forrer, no. 10f: has a short continuation). A hitherto 
unrecorded type is presented by the Edirne MS briefly described on p. 322 below. 
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in the latter to various points in the middle of the reign of Süleymän I (1520-66). 
In both Types the narratives begin with the same matter—the genealogy of 
the Ottoman house, the migration of Ertoghrul’s father Süleymänghäh into 
Rim, and the exploits of Ertoghrul and *Ogmàn—and run parallel right down 
to the events of the year 891/1486, early in the reign of Bayezid II, at which 
point they diverge completely. Up to this point of divergence, the great 
distinction between the two Types is that W, contains a number of passages in 
verse and prose (some of them quite long) which are not found in W;.? After 
the divergence Type W, gives its own fairly discursive account of the events of 
the years 891-6, and then ends; du'as for the prosperity of B&yezid П * 
leave no doubt that this recension was composed during his reign, presumably 
shortly after the latest date which it records. Type Wg, after giving a briefer 
account for these years, proceeds with a detailed relation of events to a much 
later point, the various MSS ending with the years 950/1543, 956/1549, 
959/1552, or 963/1556.5 This continuation in Type W, is not, however, all of 
a piece: its entry for the year 899 closes with words which suggest that an 
earlier recension had ended at this point,* and it passes over in silence the 
events of 900-4 and 908-14." In editing these chronicles Giese worked on the 
assumption that the fuller version of Type W, was the original text and Type 
W, an abridgement of it, to which a continuation had been appended; up to 
the point of divergence, therefore, his edition is based on Type W;.? 

F. Babinger then published ? the texts of two further manuscripts, one 
in Oxford (hereafter О) and the other in Cambridge (О), which are similar in 
content to the Anonymous Chronicles but which begin with a long proem 
(dibäje), written in distinctly archaic language, on the virtues of the Ottoman 
Ghàzi-Bultans; and in the dibaje of О (but not of C) there appears, as the 
'author's name, ‘ Uruj b. ‘Adil al-Qazzaz katib al-Edrenewi’. О is defective at 
the end, breaking off short at the beginning of an entry for the events of 

з These passages peculiar to Туре W, occur mostly in the earlier pages of the work but a few, 
both in prose and in verse, are found throughout the ‘ Legendary history of Constantinople ' 
(which occupies pp. 74-111 of Giese's text) ; in the later part of the text (events of 858 onwards) , 
Type W, contains no verse passages but does have a few prose passages (here very short) which 
are lacking in Type W,. 

1 Giese, ‘ Einleitung ’, 62, referring to Телі, p. 87, 1. 23, p. 116, I. 13, p. 116,1. 28. 

5 Ever since Hammer (GOR, т, xxxvii), the authorship of this text has been generally ascribed 
to the müderris and 404% Mubyieddin b. ‘Ali Jemäli (d. 957/1550), but the evidence for this 
identification is tenuous: it consista only of the coincidence that Muhyieddin is reported to have 
written a history of the Ottomans in Turkish (described by Tashkóprüz&de, tr. Mejdi, 390, as 
bir kitab-+ lajif—an epithet hardly appropriate to the Anonymous Chronicles), and that some 
MSS of the Anonymous end with the events of the year preceding Muhyieddin’s death. 

в Ed. Giese, p. 127, 1. 2: ... hijretity sekiz yüz doksan dokuzInda idi. Andan-soyra Suljan 
Bayezid Istanbulda датат edub devlet irtifa‘tnda idi ; the entry for no year before this point is во 
rounded off. 

7 It is to be presumed that the redactor of Type W, based his text on a recension reaching to 
899, added an account of the events of 805-7 (perhaps a short ghaza-ndme), and then resumed 
the regular annalistio account with 915, the earliest year for which a record was available to him. 

* Thereafter Giese gives, side by side, the independent accounts of the two Types down to 


the point where MS W, ends (pp. 118-25), and then the continuation of Type W, (pp. 125-53). 
? Е. Babinger, Die frühosmanischen Jahrbücher des Urudsch, Hanover, 1925. 
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873/1468-9, while C, which is complete, ends with the events of 899/1493-4 
(and with words closely echoing those which in Type W, seem to indicate the 
close of a recension).1° From a reference in О to Khalil Pasha (the Grand 
Vizier executed in 857/1453) as ‘ the vizier of our time’  Babinger deduced 
that Uruj was working in the reign of Mehemmed II, and claimed that he was 
thus presenting the oldest Ottoman historical text in prose, the source for the 
Anonymous Chronicles: these could now, he said, be seen to be nothing but 
shortened, revised, or extended texts of Uruj.!? 

In his review of Babinger's edition? б. Bergstrásser, comparing the content 
of the two Uruj texts with that of the two main types of the Anonymous 
Chronicles, demonstrated that the absence in Type W, of the verse and prose 
passages found in Type W, was not (as Giese had assumed) due to their having 
been dropped by the redactor of Type W,, for they were absent also in Uruj : 
they had been interpolated by the redactor of Type W, into an earlier recension, 
whose text—at least as regards its content —is preserved more faithfully in the 
Uruj texts and in the corresponding passages of Type W, of the Anonymous 
Chronicles. , 

Two further manuscripts, in Paris, reaching to the year 908/1502-3, were 
first noticed by Giese,!4 who referred to them as extended texts of Uruj. In an 
exhaustive analysis Sadettin Bulug compared their contents with those of the 
Uruj MSS О and C and of the two main types of the Anonymous Chronicles.15 
The absence of any author’s name in these MSS (hereafter P and Pa), together 
with the appearance in the introduction (of Р only) of the words ‘ from the 
year 687 up to [this] year 900’, led Bulug to conclude that P and Pa derive 
from a compilation made in that year, to which an anonymous redactor had 
added the continuation for 900-8 ; 18 Uruj himself, he believed, was the author 
of a much older version, made perhaps as early as the first years of the reign of 
Mehemmed П.1? 

A fifth manuscript became known in 1952 with the publication of the 
catalogue of the Manisa Public Library.1® Though this text (M) is slightly 
defective at the beginning and the end, most of the dibàje on the Ghazi-Sultans 


10 Ed. Babinger, 139: ... Aijrettly sekiz yüz doksan dokuzinda idi. Andan Sulfin Bayezid 
devlet & sa'adetle Qostantiniyyede gardr edüb her gün devlet à sa‘ddet arimakda idi (of. p. 315, n. 6, 
above ; the resemblance is still closer in the Arabic script, where irtifd‘inda and artmakda have 
nearly the same outline). 

11 Kd. Babinger, p. 20, 1. 4: zamanimizda vezir, a phrase lacking at the corresponding point 
in C (= р. 92, 1. 18) and in the Anonymous Chronicles (ed. Giese, р. 20, L 22). 

з Ed. Babinger, introduction, viii-ix. 

13 In Orientalische Literaturzeitung, xxix, 1926, cols. 483-8. 

14 Е, Giese, Die aliosmanische Chronik des 'Afikpasazüde, Leipzig, 1929, introduction, 14 
and 26. 

15 Sadettin Buluç, Untersuchungen über die altosmanische anonyme Chronik der Bibliothèque 
Nationale zu Paris, suppl. turc 1047, anc. fonds turc 99, Breslau, 1938 (hereafter Untersuchungen). 

18 Untersuchungen, 11, 19. 17 Untersuchungen, 54-5. 

18 Ismet Parmakmzoglu, Manisa Genel Kütüphanesi : tarth-cofrafya yazmaları, 1, Istanbul, 
1952, p. 9, no. 12. By the courtesy of the authorities of the Bibliothèque Nationale and of the 
Turkish Libraries Directorate I have microfilms of P, Pa, and M. 
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(as found in MSS О and C) survives, together with the mention (as in О) of the 
authors name. Where P in the introduction has ‘900’, M reads ‘906’; 
M's last pages bring the account down to the events of 907/1501-2. As H. 
İnalcık has pointed out,!* the scope of this manuscript, undoubtedly the work 
of Uruj himself, undermines Babinger’s claim that Uruj had composed his 
work under Mehemmed II. 


À revealing light is thrown on the chronological sequence of the various 
texts by the analysis of their differing versions for the tale of the ‘ Dream of 
Ertoghrul' and other tales related to it. 


(1) All texts of the Anonymous Chronicles relate the story in very similar 
terms. The gist of this (the most familiar) account is as follows (ed. Giese, 
р. 6,1. 14-р. 7, 1. 9). 

‘It is related that А (one night when Ertoghrul was still alive he dreamed а 
strange dream. In the morning he pondered the dream and went [from 
Ankara] to Konya, where there was an interpreter of dreams named ' Abdul'aziz 
to whom he told his dream. Some have said that the interpreter was a holy 
sheykh named Edebali [his virtues, etc.]. Ertoghrul told him, “ I saw а moon 
rise from your bosom and enter mine. Then a tree sprang from my navel ; 
there were mountains in its shade, and from them streams flowed to water the 
land ". The sheykh said, ‘ You will have а son named ‘Osman, who will fight 
many ghazäs.} В Your descendants will be pádisháhs; your son will marry 
my daughter, and their line will be pádishahs ". Some time later ‘Osman was 
born. When he grew up he married that sheykh’s daughter, and she bore him 
a son, Orkhan.’ 

The redactor of this account evidently knew of two versions of the story : 
in the one, the dream is interpreted by a certain ‘Abdul‘aziz, who lived at 
Konya; but the redactor prefers and mainly follows another version in which 
the interpreter is a sheykh named Edebali (who also, it is implied, lived at 
Konya). The daughter is not named, but the similar account given by 
‘Ashiqpashazide suggests that in the original ‘ Edebali version’ her name was 
Malkhun (and that Edebali lived near Sügüt).20 

(2) The original ‘ ‘Abdul‘aziz version’ is found in MS Aya Sofya 2705, a 
mejmü'a containing 11 short works. The eighth (ff. 68v-76r) is a brief 
Tevürskh-& Al-i ‘Osman, consisting mainly of a list of dates (the latest being 960) 
for the events of Ottoman history, but beginning with an unusual and discursive 

19 * The rise of Ottoman historiography ’, in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.), Historians of the 
Middle East, London, 1962, 152-67 (at p. 152). 

20 ‘Aghiqpasharäde’s account ($ 4) is very close in verbal detail to that of the Anonymous 
Chronicles, but has some important differences : the dreamer is not Ertoghrul but ‘Ogmän, there 
is no mention at all of ‘Abdul‘aziz, the girl is named (as Malkhun), and Edeball is evidently 
living not at Konya but somewhere near Söğüt. In making these modifications to the story, 
“Ару, was perhaps influenced by what he had been told in his youth by ‘ Edeball oghl! Mabmüd 
Pasha ’ (end of § 4). All the same it is strange that he does not name Edeball until nearly the 


end of the story (ed. Giese, р. 10, 1. 13): up to that point the interpreter of the dream has been 
merely ‘a certain sheykh ’. 
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story of the origin of the Ottomans. The relevant part (ff. 69v-71v) runs 
as follows. 

‘Though Ertoghrul had many concubines (jariye), he had no children, and 
was continually praying to God to send him а son. He married a pious lady, 
and one night dreamed a dream. In the morning he rode [from “ Sógütéek ”] 
to Konya, and told his dream to a vizier of Sultan *Alàeddin named ‘Abdul‘aziz, ` 
who was a great astrologer. He said, “In my dream a spring (pinar). flowed 
from my hearth (ojak) and covered the world like а sea ". ‘Abdul‘aziz consulted 
his astrolabe and his books and said, ** God will give you a son, whose descen- 
dants will rule the world ". Ertoghrul praised God and returned home. A son 
was born to him and named ‘Osman. ‘Osman succeeded his father after his 
death; he was an even mightier warrior, with over a thousand followers. 
C(The Byzantines (Rim {&’ifesi) marched under the son of the Emperor of 
Constantinople to attack ‘Alaeddin. ‘Osman divided his warriors into three 
groups, made a night attack from three sides, and defeated them. He took 
much booty, and sent half of it to ‘Aläeddin. ‘Aläeddin was astonished at 
‘Osmän’s prowess, and sent ‘Abdul‘aziz to him with gifts of armour from the 
treasury, fifty files of camels, fifty files of [mules],?? and the White Standard of 
the Prophet which he had received from the Sultan of Egypt.) P ‘Abdul‘aziz 
had a beautiful daughter: she too was sent, and also a standard and a drum. 
‘Osman went out to meet ‘Abdul‘aziz and entertained him. Next morning 
E | F('Osmün made the ghusl and went out riding with his followers. When 
they were about to turn back a cloud of dust was seen. From it emerged an 
armed infidel beg, who called, “ Which of you is ‘Osman? " ' [The beg is named 
Mikhäl. The Prophet, appearing to him in a dream, had given him the name 
‘Abdullah and told him to seek out and join his servant ‘Osman, who had the 
Prophet’s White Standard ; Mikhal’s descendants would make conquests as far 
as Hungary. Mikhäl came up and made the profession of faith before 
‘Osman.] E | ‘ Some days later ‘Abdul‘aziz returned to ‘Aläeddin and told him 
what had happened. ‘Alaeddin sent to ‘Osman the sword of the Caliph ‘Osman 
which the Sultan of Egypt had sent him.}@ After ‘Osman had married 
‘Abdul‘aziz’s daughter Rabi‘a, she bore him а son, Orkhan.’ 

Although the Aya Sofya MS is splendidly written, it offers a poor text: 
the name Rábi'a should presumably have appeared at an earlier point (just 
after D), and the mention of the ghusl (after Е) shows that a reference to the 
marriage and its consummation has been omitted. Nevertheless the outline of 
the story is clear. It has little in common with the ‘ Edebalt version’: the 


21 The first part of this story, as told in the Aya Sofya MS, is summarized by Mükrimin Halil 
in Islám ansiklopedisi, art. ‘ Ertuğrul Gazi’, 1v, 332a, where he notes that MS Aya Sofya 2705/8 
is an abridgement, with a continuation added, of the text preserved in MS Dreaden Or. 11], an 
anonymous history of the Ottomans reaching to the year 908. The story is reproduced in ita 
essentials by ‘Ali (Kunh al-akhbar, v, 24), who says that he found it ‘in an old book composed 
under Báyezid II ’"—presumably the work contained in the Dresden MS. 

*! The word katir, missing in this MS, is to be supplied from the parallel passage in Uruj 
(р. 8, 1. 2 [O] = p. 83, 1. 14 (C]), described below as account (3). 
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dream is different, the interpreter is &n astrologer-vizier and not a sheykh, and 
whereas the sheykh’s daughter is not named in the Anonymous Chronicles the 
vizier's daughter is here named Ràbi'a. 


(3) The account given in the Uruj MSS О and Cis a combination of these two 
versions (ed. Babinger, p. 7,1. 6—p. 10,1. 20[MS О] = p. 82,1. 21-p. 86,1. 2 [MS C)). 

‘ After Ertoghrul died, ‘Osman succeeded him. [Now follows, almost 
verbatim as in the Aya Sofya MS, the story of ‘Osmän’s defeat of the Byzantine 
army and of ‘Aläeddin’s sending the presents (C-D), but with no mention yet 
of ‘Abdul‘aziz or of the girl. The story continues :] ‘ ‘Aläeddin sent the gifts by 
a wise vizier named ‘Abdul‘aziz. ‘Osman went out to meet him and entertained 
him. Next day ‘Abdul‘aziz displayed the gifts and said, “ The dream which 
your father Ertoghrul dreamed and which Sheykh Edebali interpreted was 
this...” [Now follows, but without the passing mention of ‘Abdul‘aziz, 
section A-B of the version given in the Anonymous Chronicles; but after B 
Edebali continues] ‘“...and I shall have a daughter named Rabi'a, who will 
marry your son ‘Osman; their descendants will be padishahs”. When 
‘Abdul‘aziz brought the gifts from ‘Aläeddin, there came also Sheykh Edebali 
and his daughter, who was married to ‘Osman. Next morning ‘Osman made 
the ghusl and went out riding...’. [Here follows the story of Mikhal, as in the 
Aya Sofya text F-G, but with the addition, at Н: * Edebalt and ‘Abdul‘aziz 
rejoiced that they had lived to see that day”. The birth of Orkhàn to ‘Osman 
and Rabi‘a is recorded, after a digression, at p. 11, IL 24 ff. = р. 86, 1. 22 Ё] 

The redactor of this account has taken as its basis the ‘ ‘Abdul‘aziz version ' 
of the Aya Sofya MS (2), dropping its own dream story and interpolating into 
it (at E) the dream story of the ‘ Edebali version" given in the Anonymous 
Chronicles (1). The two versions are successfully woven together, во that the 
story develops logically, except that we are invited to recall а dream of which 
we have as yet heard nothing. The crucial modification is that the name 
Ваа is transferred from ‘Abdul‘aziz’s daughter (who in this account has 
disappeared) to the daughter of Edebali. 

This account, it is clear, can have arisen only from the conflation of the 
two independent versions; so that on this criterion the redaction represented 
by the Uruj MSS О and С represents a development from (and could not have 
served as the source of) the text of the Anonymous Chronicles. 


(4) MS M presents difficulties. That the redactor (presumably Uruj himself) 
has, as he states explicitly, supplemented his model with passages borrowed from 
‘Ashiqpashazade * causes some confusion, and more arises from the accident that 
the first leaves of the MS are out of order and some of them are lost.** 


23 At ff. l2r-13r, M presents almost verbatim the passage referring to ‘ Dervish Ahmed 
‘Ashiqi’, which was quoted from MSS P and Pa by F. Giese (ed. of ‘Apz., introduction, 26, and 
Die verschiedenen Textrezensionen des ‘Adiqpasazdde... (Abh. Pr. Ak. Wiss., 1936, Phil.-hist. 
Kl., 4), 5), and by S. Buluç (Untersuchungen, 47). 

24 Comparison with О and P shows that the correct order of the first leaves of M is: 
[1 leaf lost] 1-7 [lacuna] 10—13 [lacuna] 8-9 [lacuna] 14—24. The stories summarized here begin 
on 10т and end on 9v. 
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The story begins, after a lacuna, with ‘Osgmän’s defeat of the Byzantine 
army and 'Alaeddin's sending of the presents—not only the arms, the camels, 
the mules, and the Standard of the Prophet, but also the sword of the Caliph 
‘Ogmän; there is no mention of ‘Abdul‘aziz (who in version 3 had, on two 
occasions, brought the gifts) There follows the story of the dream in the 
‘ Edebali version’: it is no longer encapsulated in the ‘Abdul‘aziz story, as in 
MSS О and C, but told as an independent incident; yet there appears in it 
(as in MSS О and C) the name ‘ Rabi‘a’ as that of Edebalt’s daughter, yet to 
be born. [The redactor now introduces, from ‘Ashiqpashazade, a short passage 
on Edebali and his family, and describes how ‘Ashiqpashazade’s authority had 
been Yakhshi Faqih. He relates how ‘Aläeddin left Ertoghrul to continue the 
siege of Kara-hisàr and defeated а Tatar army, and digresses to give the early 
history of the state of Karaman. By a rather clumsy transition, he returns to 
` the Ottomans.] ‘That was in the time of 'Ogm&n Ghazi, and Ertoghrul too 
was alive then. After the death of Sultan Ghiyäseddin (of Konya) Ertoghrul 
could have conquered Karaman, but he preferred to wage the ghazä. One day 
he recalled the dream which Edebali had interpreted and remembered how 
God had granted his daughter to ‘Osman. He summoned Rabi‘a from Konya. 
She came, escorted by all the nobles of Karaman, and was married to ‘Osman. 
Next morning ...”. [Now follows the story of Mikhal, from F but only as far 
as Н; here, whereas in MSS О and C both ‘Abdul‘aziz and Edebali rejoice, 
this account has:] ‘‘Osman’s father-in-law Sheykh Edebali ‘aziz had come 
(i.e. from Konya) too, and all rejoiced to have seen that day.’ The text con- 
tinues: 'One day Ertoghrul died and ‘Ogmän succeeded him’, and ‘Osman’s 
virtues are recounted. The mention of the birth of Orkhän has presumably 
been lost with the next following leaf. 

The redactor of this account has decided to dispense altogether with 

"Abdul'aziz, and from this decision arise all the variants in the story. ‘Abdul‘aziz 
is no longer available to recount to *Osmàn the story of Ertoghrul's dream, but 
he is not needed, for Ertoghrul here survives to the time of the marriage and 
arranges it himself. Since there is no ‘Abdul‘aziz to return to Konya and bring, 
the Caliph’s sword (and indeed no ‘Aläeddin still alive to send it), the sword is 
sent earlier with the other gifts, in the one consignment. 
* This version is logically an improvement on (3) in that the redactor has 
removed the anomaly of referring back to a dream that has not been mentioned. 
That it is posterior to (3) is evident from the survival from the ‘ 'Abdul'aziz 
version ’ of the name Rabi‘a and the stories of the defeat of the Byzantines, 
the sending of the presents, and the conversion of Mikhäl (an echo of 
‘Abdul‘aziz’s name seems to linger in the phrase Sheykh Edebali ‘aziz). Another 
anomaly has, however, arisen: ‘Ogmän is permitted to win a resounding 
victory and to receive from ‘Aläeddin the insignia of authority in the lifetime 
of his father, whereas in (3) Ertoghrul had died before these events. 


(5) This anomaly has been removed in MSS P and Pa, where the redactor 
has excised the whole episode of the defeat of the Byzantines and the sending 
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of the gifts. The story now consists merely of the “ Edebali version’ of the 
dream story (with the girl named Rabi‘a), Ertoghrul's summoning of Rabi‘a from 
Konya, the marriage, and the conversion of Mikhäl. 


The sequence of the various accounts is therefore : 
1) 2) 


* Edebali version’ (Edebali-?Malkhun)  ‘‘Abdul‘aziz version ' (‘Abdul‘aziz— 
of the Anonymous Chronicles ; Rabi‘a) of the Aya Sofya MS; 


(3) the version, conflated from these (‘Abdul‘aziz, Edebali-Rabi'a), of MSS O 
and C; 


(4) the revised version (Edebali-Räbi‘a) of MS М; 
(5) the shortened version (Edebali-Räbi'a) of MSS P and Pa. 


That the redaction of MSS P and Pa (5) should prove to be posterior to 
that of MS М (4), and that of the latter posterior to MSS О and С (3) is no 
surprise: other features of their texts point straight to the same conclusion. 
But the proof that (3), the * Ога], story of MSS О and C, derives from the 
version common to all recensions of the Anonymous Chronicles tends to reverse 
the view generally held 35 on the connexion between these two groups of texts. 
There are, it is true, two other features common to the Uruj MSS О and С 
which indicate that they are posterior to the common ancestor of the existing 
texts of the Anonymous Chronicles: some of their extra passages end with 
words which suggest that they are interpolations; ?* and in their purely 
annalistic sections they contain none of the (patently earlier) constructions in 
-eldenberü which here апа there in both Types of the Anonymous Chronicles 
have survived from the chronological, list(s) with ‘retrospective’ dating 
incorporated by an early redactor.*? 

‚ Оп the other hand there remains the fact that these two Uruj MSS contain 
two principal features which seem to be anterior to any text of the Anonymous 
Chronicles hitherto published or described: their regular, and apparently 
reliable, mention of the names of the viziers and the beylerbeys during the 
reigns of Murad П and Mehemmed II;?* and the archaic dibaje on the 
Ghazi-Sultans with which they open. 

This last, however, is no longer to be regarded as a diagnostic characteristic 
of an ‘ Uruj’, for the same dibdje, without an author’s name, introduces the 


25 Mükrimin Halil, however, in an aside in Zslám ansiklopedisi, гт, 381, spoke of Uruj as 
having used the Anonymous Chronicles as the basis for his own work. 

35 өт, Urudsch, p. 14, IL 16-19 [0] = p. 88, II. 28-5 [C] (lacking at Anon., p. 13, 1. 16); 
р. 41, IL 12-15 [0] = p. 108, ll. 20-1 [C] (lacking at Anon., р. 52, l. 13). 

37 For these chronological lists see Historians of the Middle Hast (cited in п. 19 above), 157-9 
(Н. Înalak) and 170-2 (V. L. Ménage), and further V. L. Ménage, Neshri’s history of the Otto- 
mans ..., London, 1964, 14—16. 

35 Tho first is at Urudech, p. 45, 1. 19 [О] = p. 112, 1. 1 [C] (sub anno 824), lacking at the 
corresponding point in Anon., р. 55, 1. 13; the last is at p. 127, 1. 10 [C] (sub anno 876), lacking 
at Anon., p. 113, 1. 22. 
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text preserved in the Edirne MS Ваа: Ahmed Ef. 480/2091,** which, in spite 
of the presence of the dibäje, contains none of the other principal features 
associated with Uruj’s work as represented by MSS О and C.?? On the contrary, 
as far as the year 891 (the ‘ point of divergence’ of Types №, and W, of the 
Anonymous Chronicles) its text is, in content and scope, very close to that of 
Type Ws, being differentiated from it only by patently archaic features—still 
more of the unassimilated constructions in -eldenberü, and a more elaborate 
account of the last years and death of Muräd II. The final solution to the 
problem of this whole group of chronicles may well be found in this text and 
others related to 1.81 

This much, however, seems to be already clear: the dibaje of MSS О and C 
(ала M) survives from an earlier ‘ anonymous’ text, its absence in the Anony- 
mous Chronicles representing an omission, and the appearance in it (in MSS 
О and M) of the name ‘ Uruj, son of ‘Adil’ representing an interpolation. This 
Uruj, there is no doubt, flourished in the reign of Bäyezid П; he seems to 
have made two main recensions of his work: the one, made in or soon after 
900/1494-5, is represented by MSS О and C; the second, a revision with 
interpolations from ‘Ashiqpashazäde and a continuation to 908/1502-3, was 
begun in 906/1500-1. The text of the latter, surviving only partially in the 
defective MS M, is probably nearly all preserved in MSS P and Pa. 


** The MS consists of 102 fols., 14 х 10 cm. The main work in it, headed T'evarikh-5 ALi 
‘Osman, consists of 89 fols. with 13 lines to the page, written in a small neat naskh, fully vocalized. 
It is preceded by eight unnumbered fols., bound in later, of fragments (poems by Firaqi, Nejata, 
Mesihi, and others); it is followed by a short work entitled К. Rabat al-insän, written in the 
same hand as the Tevärikh, and consisting of medical precepts and prescriptions. Nowhere in 
the MS does а date of copying appear. 

The Tevarikh begins with a dibäje which agrees almost verbatim with that of the Cambridge 
MS of Uruj'and, like C, contains no author's name. After the dmin (Urudsch, p. 4, 1. 16 [0], 
cf. p. 80, 1. 14 [C]), the text begins, slightly differently from О and C but almost exactly as Type 
W, of the Anon. (ed. Giese, p. 4, 1. 5), with the words: Hikayetde getürmishlerdür kim ‘Osman 
Ghazi.... The historical account is brought down to 896/1491. 

зо Thus there is no reference to Elvan Celebi’s menagib and no digression on Mikhäl or on 
Umur Beg of Aydin; there is no regular mention of the viziers and the beylerbeys; Khalil 
Pasha is not called ‘ the vizier of our time’; there are no verses; and the dream of Ertoghrul 
is interpreted by Edebalf, with only а passing mention, as in Anon., of ‘Abdul‘asiz. 

31 The recension represented by the Edirne MS appears also in the fragments of a text 
bound in as the fifth and last section of the British Museum MS Add. 7870 (Rieu, CT M, 251b) ; 
the last page has survived, to show that the text ended, exactly as the Edirne MS, with the words 
Bayram namāzini shehr-i Qostantiniyyede klub barishtkHE olub еї girt gitmekde (the reference 
being to the conclusion of peace with Egypt at the end of 896/1491, of. Anon., p. 125, 1. 26) ; 
there follows the date of copying, 1 Rajab 950/80 September 1543. The dibäje, if there was one, 
is lost, as are the pages recording the death of Murad II. 

Also apparently belonging to this recension is MB Е 50/643 of the Müze Kitaphjn of Bursa, 
described by Muharrem Ergin in ТРЕР, xv, 1-2, 1950, 112-13. It begins (without a dibáje) ав 
Type W, of Anon. (p. 4,1. 5: Hikdyetde getürmishlerdür ...) and ends with the description of a 
fire in Bursa in 896 (of. Anon., p. 125, ll. 24-5), the penultimate event mentioned in the Edirne 
М8 and the British Museum fragment. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
RESIDENCY AT BAGHDAD, 1798-1806 


By M. E. Yarr 


The establishment of a British political agent at Baghdäd marked an 
important shift in British policy in the area of the Persian Gulf. It underlined 
the changing interest from trade to politics, the recognition of the strategic 
problem of Indian defence, and the assertion by the British Government in 
India of a policy towards the Ottoman Empire which was in contrast to that of 
the Government in England. During the period of office of the first Resident, 
Harford Jones, these changes were but dimly perceived through the fog of 
personal feuds which surrounded him. None the less these feuds did ultimately 
reflect significant divisions about policy.! 

Before 1798 British representation in the Pashalik of Baghdad was confined 
to Basra. The early relations of the East India Company with the Gulf were 
almost entirely commercial and were centred on Gombroon (Gamrü, Bandar 
‘Abbas). There was no permanent factory at Basra before the early eighteenth 
century. In 1763, however, political difficulties in Iran led to the transfer 
of the Gombroon factory to Basra. In addition the Resident at Basra 
acquired two new functions in the course of the next few years. First he had 
to organize part of the line of the overland mail from England to India. Ав 
the Egyptian route became insecure it was replaced by the route from Istanbul 
to Aleppo, thence across the desert to Basra and so by ship to Bombay. Second, 
ав в corollary of the first, the Resident tried to intercept the despatches of the 
enemy, France or Holland, and to arrest their agents.* 

Ав in India at the same time the Resident was poorly paid, but was allowed 
to trade privately. This right proved very lucrative to successive Residents. 
Their official position helped their trade and they used some of their trading 
fortune to increase their local influence. In this way William Digges Latouche 

1 The principal documentary sources for British relations with Iraq in this period are as 
follows. In the India Office Library the Bombay Political and Secret Proceedings (BPSP) 
contain the correspondence of the Residente at Bagra and Baghd&d. They should be supplemented 
by two other series, Factory Records Persia and the Persian Gulf (ЕВР) and Secret Letters 
Received (Various) (SLV), which contain the Residents’ letters to the authorities in London. 
The Foreign Office doouments in the Publio Record Office, FO 78, Turkey, are disappointing for 
Baghdäd. The ambassadors reported only а small part of their correspondence with the Residents. 
Few of the collections of private papers of English statesmen of this period contain any reference 
to Baghdad. One of the most important sources, however, consists of the papers of that inveterate 
correspondent, Sir Harford Jones Brydges, the first Resident at Baghdad. These papers are in the 
National Library of Wales in the Kentchurch Court (KC) and Boultibrooke Collections. Of the 
published sources few of the contemporary European travellers throw any light on the subject of 
this paper. Jones himself, in his Brief history of the Wahauby, London, 1834, relies too much on & 
failmg memory. А list of these sources may be found in 5. Н. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern 
Iraq, Oxford, 1925, 327-45. 

* For the early relations of the EIC with Iraq see Précis, containing information in regard to the 
first connection of the Honourable East India Company with Turkish Arabia, Calcutta, 1874. 

* Jones to James Willis (pte.), 9 Jan. 1803, KC, 9214. 
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became a powerful figure in the Bagra area. His successor, and former assistant, 
Samuel Gascoyne Manesty, did the same.* The opportunities were considerable. 
As Manesty put it, the Residency ' gives а merchant local Consequence and 
Credit, it secures to him speedy and frequent Intelligence of the state of the 
various great Markets' and made it easier to carry property. Manesty was 
owner, or part owner, of several vessels and frequently chartered them to the 
Company to carry despatches. He was later forbidden to do this if any Company 
boats were available. He also used his position to assist in some sharp com- 
mercial practice. On one occasion he imported a load of rice from India and 
refused to pay duty on the grounds that he had not actually landed it, but sold 
it off the boat in the Basra river.? However, the decline in the Gulf trade, which 
set in during the 1790's, and the greater insecurity in the area tended to limit 
his profits апа he began to agitate for an increase in his pay and allowances. 

The Resident at Basra had few contacts with the Pasha of Baghdad. 
Shortly after the establishment of the Gombroon factory at Bagra, a proposal to 
establish a British agent at Baghdad was rejected by the Court of Directors. 
Thereafter the Basra Resident made do with a local agent, usually an Armenian, 
at Baghdad. Otherwise the principal contacts took place when disputes with the 
mutasallim of Basra dragged in the Pasha. Such a dispute took place between 
1791 and 1795. 

This dispute apparently originated in a private commercial quarrel between 
Manesty and the influential Jewish community in Bagra. Manesty claimed that 
the Jews incited the Ottoman officials against him. One, Koja ‘Abdullah ibn 
Yüsuf, the chief Customs officer, accused Manesty of committing ‘the most 
horrid Villanies even Murder in the open Streets of Визвога °.” In 1793 Manesty 
withdrew the British factory to Grain (Kuwait). 

Manesty’s action came at a most unfortunate time for British interests 
because it coincided with the outbreak of war with France and therefore with the 
accentuated importance of the overland route. Manesty was condemned for 
over-hasty action. The Ambassador in Istanbul was reluctant to intervene at 
the Porte in case his action jeopardized British interests elsewhere in the 
Ottoman lands. In any case it seemed that Sulayman Pasha’s influence at the 
Porte exceeded that of Britain. In fact the Porte prevailed on the new 
Ambassador, Sir Robert Liston, to ask for the recall of Manesty. Manesty 
denied that Liston had any authority over him as the employee of the Hast 
India Company. But Manesty did hold a consular berät and so could be con- 
sidered in part under the control of the Ambassador. Liston’s real power, 
however, lay in the fact that he could appeal to the Foreign Office, which, in turn, 


^ Manesty: Writer, November 1779; Assistant at Basra, 1781; Resident at Basra, 1784— 
1810. 

5 Manesty to Secret Committee, 28 Aug. 1796, SLV, 8. 

6 G. №. Crow to Е. Warden, 31 Mar. 1806, BPSP, Range 382, Vol. 17, Cons. 11 Apr. 1806, 3125. 

7 Manesty to Court of Directors, 2 Jan. 1796, SLY, 8. 

8 Jones to Manesty, 24 May 1795, SLY, 8. 
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could bring influence to bear on the Court of Directors through the President of 
the Board of Control. As a result of Liston’s action Manesty was suspended and 
replaced, from 1 January 1796, by George Nathan Crow and Peter Le Mesurier. 
Manesty also blamed his removal on private enmity towards him by the Bombay 
Government and referred to ‘ their corrupt and Malevolent Desire to do me 
Injury '.? 

It so happened that Manesty had already re-established himself at Basra 
before the arrival of Crow апа Le Mesurier. Manesty claimed his return аз а 
triumph involving the establishment of new British privileges. Like so many 
of Manesty's claims this seems to have been exaggerated. The Pasha appears to 
have been quite indifferent as to whether the factory was re-established or not. 
The new concessions either simply repeated older grants or were designed to 
further Manesty's private interests rather than nationalinfluence. For example 
one factor in the dispute had been the Pasha's attempt to apply to Manesty the 
Ottoman law which prohibited land purchase by Christians and which defined 
as Ottoman subjects the children of Christian women born in the Ottoman lands. 
Manesty was married to an Armenian who was an Ottoman subject and through 
her, and her family, Manesty owned some date plantations. The application of 
the law threatened this interest so Manesty obtained its withdrawal. He also 
obtained а concession about the use of the Aleppo route to safeguard his own 
unique and valuable right to despatch caravans to Aleppo out of season.1° A 
characteristically dramatic feature of Manesty’s return was his revenge on the 
Jews. He persuaded the mutasallim to hand over 22 of the richest to him, 
having first, according to the mutasallim, promised to treat them well. But 
Manesty wanted to frighten them. ‘My Enemies were now in my Power. 
Revenge, the Darling passion of our Imperfect nature, attempted to assert 
Dominion ’, he wrote. He then proceeded to play cat and mouse with them for 
a day and a night before finally releasing them. 

Manesty’s suspension lasted only nine months. His appérent success, 
combined with the persuasions of his assistant, Harford Jones, at Istanbul and 
in London, led to his reinstatement at Вазта in September 1796. 

The importance of the episode lies in the light it sheds on the problems of 
British representation in Iraq, the imprecise nature of authority over the Basra 
Resident, particularly in his relations with the Ambassador at the Porte, the 
blurred distinction between his publie and private functions, and the character 
of Manesty himself, vindictive, histrionic, and deceitful. It is also important 
because it provided the occasion for the return to England of Manesty's assistant, 
Harford Jones. 

Jones had been employed in Bagra as Joint Factor since 1784. Не was 
descended from two old-established and locally prominent families in 


* Manesty to ВС, 28 Aug. 1796, SLY, 8. 
19 Crow to Warden, 31 Mar. 1806, BPSP, 382/17, Cons. 11 Apr. 1806, 3125; Crow to C of D. 
25 Sept. 1796, SLV, 8. 
u Manesty to 8С, 28 Aug. 1798, SLV, 8. 
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Herefordshire and Radnorshire, the Harfords and the Jones.12 He had entered 
the East India Company's service as a writer on the Bombay establishment and 
had spent the whole of his career in the Gulf. Like Manesty he had supplemented 
his meagre pay and allowances with private trade and had established a relation- 
ship with an Armenian woman by whom he had three illegitimate children. Bad 
health and family affairs in England had already inclined him towards visiting 
England when the dispute occurred and he agreed to try to settle some of 
Manesty's problems, in particular his disputes with the Bombay Government. 
Manesty helped to finance Jones's journey and this was later the source of some 
of the differences between Manesty and Jones.!? Jones spent part of his time in 
England attending to family affairs consequent upon the death of his father 
and his own marriage to Sarah Whitcombe (née Gott), the widow of his cousin, 
Richard Whitcombe. His wife became his loyal and ardent supporter in his later 
battles. He also acquired а number of useful and influential friends at India 
House, especially Sir Hugh Inglis and James Willis. 

Jones was still in London when Bonaparte left Toulon for Egypt, in May 
1798. Henry Dundas, the President of the Board of Control, anticipated that 
the expedition might be directed against India either by the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf. As part of his extensive preparations to meet this danger he 
decided to establish a Resident at Baghdad to collect information ' of every 
particular that you imagine can be useful either to the East India Company or to 
Great Britain in general ’, to correspond regularly with the Bombay Government 
and the Secret Committee and to send information to Commodore Blankett, 
who had been sent from England to guard the Straits of Bab al-Mandab. He 
was to impress upon the Pasha the dangers of French invasion and encourage 
him to oppose the French and to use his alleged influence over the Beys of 
Egypt and the Arabs of the desert to do the same.!4 As the man available who 
possessed both local knowledge and some influence, Jones was selected for the 
post.15 He was given letters to Sulayman Pasha from Dundas and the Secret 
Committee warning the Pasha against French Jacobinism ‘ exciting in the lower 
order of the People, a spirit of discontent and rebellion towards their ancient 
Governors and Governments ', and attacking justice, order, and religion. ‘It ` 
cannot escape a Person of Your Highness’s penetration and judgement that all 
regular Governments are equally interested to prevent the extension of principles 
which strike at their very basis of existence.!9 The Pasha's only salvation 
lay in а close alliance with the East India Company.1? 

12 Jones to Willis (pte.), 31 Dec. 1802, KC, 9214. 

13 Jones to Manesty (pte.), 15 Mar. 1709, KC, 9211. 

14 Wm. Ramsay to Jones, 5 July 1798, BPSP, 380/73, Cons. 20 Nov. 1798, 4240. 

15 According to Jones the original proposal was to send him to the Red Sea with Blankett. 
He implies that the Baghdad position was his own suggestion. This would be consistent both with 
Manesty's charges that Jones had solicited the position and with the subsequent lack of intereat in 
Baghdäd. See Jones, Wahauby, 177-8. 

1% SC to Sulayman Pasha, 6 July 1798, Board's Drafte of Secret Letters to India (BDSLI), 
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Jones's appointment was made by the East India Company * with the full and 
cordial approbation of His Majesty's Ministers’. In fact his only supporters 
seem to have been Dundas himself, and his few friends in the Direction. No 
other Ministers appear to have taken any interestin the mission. Nor was there 
any support for the mission in India. Jones lacked support and authority from 
the beginning. His request for a knighthood to give him greater appearance was 
refused.18 

Jones travelled overland and arrived in Baghdäd on 20 September 1798. On 
the way he stayed in Istanbul and began his troubled relations with the British 
representatives at the Porte. He asked the Minister, Spencer Smith, to obtain a 
letter of recommendation for him to the Pasha from the Porte. Smith refused at 
first, although he seems later to have obtained some sort of firman for Jones.1? 
Smith was already wary of Jones's ‘ captious reputation ’ and foresaw a possible 
clash of authority. He pointed out the need to define the respective limits of the 
authority of the Hast India and Levant Companies and the danger of creating в 
separate island of authority through the East Indie Company accrediting its own 
representative to a provincial governor of the Ottoman Empire. It would be 
necessary to define the relationship between the Minister at the Porte ‘ (hitherto 
the source of all consulary appointments) and a new independent agency, whose 
conduct it is, nevertheless, and must be by the capitulations, responsible for to 
the sovereign ’. Jones, said Smith, should either have had a patent from the 
Legation ‘ or if he aimed at the immunities of a public character to have brought 
me instructions to sue out for him from the Porte the accustomed consular 
beraat or imperial diploma for his recognition by all Ottoman magistrates ?.20 
Jones did eventually obtain а berät from Elgin in 1802, but in the meantime 
Smith’s doubts, real or affected, about whether he was a public agent or not 
were to cost Jones dear, for the impression became current at Baghdad, where it 
was aided by the activities of the jealous Manesty, that Jones’s position was 
little more than that of a private traveller. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the possession of a berat was not sufficient to protect Jones in Baghdad in 
1805, 

It is apparent that Manesty bitterly resented the elevation of his former 
assistant. From the beginning he asserted a superior status to that of Jones and 
worked for Jones’s removal. In particular Manesty insisted on the right to 
continue his own direct contact with the Pasha, either by letter or through his 
own agent at Baghdad. He refused to admit Jones as an intermediary." This 
action inevitably weakened Jones’s own position, especially when it was com- 
bined with Manesty’s efforts to denigrate Jones, and ultimately led to the series 
of reverberating quarrels between the two men, with the details of which all 


18 Jones to Dundas, 1 July 1798, FRP, 23. 

1? Jones to Dundas, 24 Aug. 1798, FO 78/20 ; Smith to Grenville, 28 Aug. 1798, FO 78/19 ; 
Jones to Willis (pte.), 1 Aug. 1800, KO, 9212. 

1? Smith to Grenville, 25 Mar. 1789, Dropmore papers, 1v, 507. 

31 Jones to Jonathan Duncan (pte.), 13 Feb. 1799, КО, 9211. 
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travellers through the Pashalik were regaled, and which eventually became ‘a 
topic of sarcastic remark among the natives, not only at Bussora and Bagdad 
but at Muscaat and elsewhere ’.*# 

One cause of this continued dispute was the failure of any authority to stop it. 
This was because of the failure by the various governments to apportion 
responsibility for the Baghdad Residency. Jones was ordered to correspond 
with the Secret Committee and the Bombay Government. The Secret Committee 
was too distant to exercise effective control and the Bombay Government, not 
surprisingly in view of the fact that the Governor was Jonathan Duncan, never 
felt that it had sufficient authority. The Supreme Government never intervened. 
The position of the Ambassador in Istanbul, as has been shown, was very 
ambiguous. Jones himself was never sure under whose authority he wished to be. 
Having few friends at Bombay, and fearing that he might have incurred the 
enmity of Duncan, he urged that the Residency should be made a Consulate and 
put under the Istanbul Embassy. But when Elgin failed to support him 
during the 1801 crisis Jones decided that he should be а Consul-General, 
appointed directly from London and independent of the Ambassador. The 
only authority that he consistently rejected was that of Manesty. The Bagra 
Residency should be under that at Baghdäd.? Manesty, of course, argued the 
reverse. | 

А second cause was that the continued existence of the Baghdad Residency 
was permanently in doubt. It had been established to meet the French danger. 
When Bonaparte landed in Egypt and not in Syria, long before Jones arrived 
in Baghdäd, he placed the mission in some jeopardy, but retrieved it by his 
invasion of Syria.2® The Peace of Amiens again cast doubts on its continuation 
and it was saved, with reduced allowances, only by the efforts of Jones’s 
friends in London and the renewal of the war.*? 

In this situation Jones adopted two lines of approach. First he tried to find 
himself another, happier and more secure job elsewhere—ambassador to 
Kabul? to Tehran,?® or best of all a seat on the Bombay Council so that he 
could get his illegitimate daughters married off?? Secondly, Jones tried to 
justify the existence of the Baghdäd agency by stressing the valuable functions 
which it performed : first, its political importance in relation to the danger from 
France and later Russia ; second, the general deairability of maintaining British 
influence in Iraq, especially with the prospective death of Sulayman Pasha ; 
third, its usefulness for maintaining contacts with Iran and Afghanistan ; and 


з: Duncan, memo., 13 Dec. 1805, BPSP, 382/10, Cons. 13 Dec. 1805, 5151. 
23 Jones to Willis (pte.), 11 May 1800, KC, 9212. 

24 Jones to Willis (pte.), 17 Sept. 1801, KC, 9213. 

15 e.g. Jones to Willis (pte.), 14 Feb. 1799, KC, 9211. 

з Jones to Griffith (pte.), 22 Oct. 1798, KC, 9211. 

27 Jones to Willis (pte.), 29 Nov. 1802, KC, 9214. 

38 Jones to Bosanquet, 18 Oct. 1798, SLV, 6. 

2 Jones to Willis (pte.), 15 Jan. 1800, KC, 9212. 
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fourth its importance for communications and trade! It will be necessary to 
examine Jones's list of the functions of the Baghdäd agency in detail. 

The immediate danger from France ended with the defeat of Bonaparte in 
Syria. Jones argued that a continued French influence at Baghdäd was 
exercised through the Armenian merchants, who, he said, were all bewitched by 
the doctrines of liberty and equality, and who were encouraged by the former 
French Consul, J. B. Rousseau, and the Pasha’s doctor, Georges Outrey, who, 
Jones claimed, read the ‘ Frankfort Gazette” to Muslims in the Baghdäd 
coffee houses.# Nothing tangible ever transpired from this, however, and it was 
claimed that Jones vastly exaggerated the importance of French influence to 
magnify his own importance. The Russian danger Jones put forward more 
tentatively from the time of the Russian annexation of Georgia and the project 
of the invasion of India put forward by Tsar Paul.54 

The question of British political influence in Iraq really involves the whole 
problem of Jones's relations with the Baghdäd Pashas. Jones foresaw the 
possible break-up of the Ottoman Empire and suggested that in this event 
Britain should establish Iraq as an independent state under British control. As 
& preliminary step British or Company troops should be sent to the Pashalik, and 
& local force under British officers raised there. Jones thought this essential to 
save the Pashalik from destruction by the Wahhabis. The East India Company 
should become Kapudan Pasha of the Ottoman fleet at Basra.%5 On several 
occasions Jones transmitted requests by the Pasha for such troops but they 
were always countermanded shortly afterwards. Three gunnery instructors 
were sent from Bombay in 1799 to instruct the Pasha's army in European 
methods, and they were regularly employed thereafter. Unfortunately, far from 
becoming a pillar of British influence, their leader, Raymond, quarrelled with 
Jones, who then found it impossible to remove him from the Pasha's service. 
In general the Pashas.showed little evidence of becoming suitable instruments 
of British influence. Shortly after Jones’s arrival and offer of British 
assistance, Sulaymän asked for naval assistance against Masqat. When Jones 
explained that the offer was limited to repelling a French invasion the 
Pasha was quite incredulous that the offer should have so limited an objective.56 
Indeed Sulayman Pasha never took the prospect of a French invasion seriously 
and obstinately refused to take the actions that Jones urged.?7 He resented 


31 Jones to Willis (pte.), 14 Feb. 1799, KC, 9211 ; Jones to Willis (pte.), 15 Jan. 1800, I Aug. 
1800, KC, 9212 ; Jones to Inglis (pte.), 28 July 1802, KOC, 9214. 
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projects see Prospectus d'une compagnie de commerce. .., FRP, 23, and his Description du 
Pachalic de Bagdat, Paris, 1809, 18—14. 
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Jones's importunities and his distaste and contempt for the British Resident 
grew. ‘I do not mean to affront you,’ he remarked to Jones, ‘ but your whole 
business here seems to be confined to forwarding а few letters. 38 In 1801 
relations between the two became so bad as to occasion а temporary breach. 
The humiliation of Jones's undignified position at Baghdäd oppressed him 
and was increased by the splendid appearance of the embassy of John Malcolm, 
` returning from Iran in the spring of 1801. Jones was obliged to extract for 
Malcolm attentions from the Pasha which he had never dreamed of obtaining 
for himself. This led to strained relations with the Pasha, whom the ‘ulama’ 
accused of selling Islam for money.3? Relations became worse when Jones, in 
imitation of Malcolm, acquired a drum and fife band and allowed it to play at the 
time of the call to prayer.# More trouble was caused by Jones's attempt to 
replace Outrey as the Pasha's doctor by his own doctor, James Short.# The 
most dangerous issue, however, concerned а Muslim woman with whom Jones 
was alleged to have had illicit intercourse.“ For a time Jones's life was in 
danger. Jones denied the allegation, of course, but the woman was apparently 
killed by her relatives for the alleged offence and in 1804 ‘Ali Pasha claimed that 
Jones * still made it a common practice to introduce lewd Moslem women into 
your house for the purpose of prostitution in a manner so open and incautious as 
to be rather generally observed ’.43 
The result of this series of incidents was a quarrel between Jones and 
Sulayman Pasha which, although partly healed after Jones received some 
support from Bombay and, momentarily, from a temporarily reconciled 
Manesty,** did not really end until the death of Sulayman Pasha in August 1802. 
During this period the Pasha appealed to the Porte for the removal of Jones, 
threatened his life, and adopted discriminatory measures against him.45 Elgin 
refused to intervene on the grounds that he had no power over Jones.4% Ina 
letter to the Pasha he seemed more concerned with enlisting the Pasha’s support 
in recovering some plundered shirts than with supporting Jones. Jones was very 
bitter, since a contributory cause of the quarrel had been Jones’s support for a 
man to whom Elgin had sold a berat. ‘ Faith my Lord,’ he wrote, ‘ little as I like 
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you, I had rather given you a dozen of mine own than you should have done 
it 47 Jones alleged that Elgin was influenced by intrigue in Istanbul, especially 
by his valet de chambre, Магіоф.48 

For some time, then, Jones's influence sank even below its previous meagre 
level. It was now that he began to believe that it would be necessary to find а 
Pasha more amenable to British influence. He apparently negotiated for а 
secret agreement with the Janissary Agha to support the claims of ‘Abdullah 
Agha, the former mutasallim of Basra, in the event of the death of Sulayman. t? 
The attempt, however, failed, the Janissary Agha was killed, and ‘Ali Pasha, the 
former Káhya, became Pasha, apparently not knowing the part which Jones 
had played against him. 'Ali's accession ushered in a period of better relations 
between the Resident and the Baghdad Government before, in 1804, Jones 
became involved in a fresh conflict with ‘Ali Pasha which ended in his final 
expulsion from Baghdad. 

The new quarrel originated in the part which Jones played in the affair of 
Stefan Babik.5^ Babik was an Armenian merchant, born in Julfa, under 
Austrian protection, who died in Baghdäd in the spring of 1803, leaving property 
in Baghdad and Iran. Jones agreed to act as attorney for the widow, Shamoony, 
who was named in Babik's will as his sole executrix. In fact Jones himself took 
little part in the matter and appears to have agreed that the Residency 
interpreter, Mokiel ibn Minas, should do the work and receive the 5% 
commission. 

At Christmas 1803 Stefan Babik's brother, Owannes Raphael Babik, an 
Austrian subject and a beneficiary under the will, arrived in Baghdàd from 
Trieste. Raphael seems to have acquired & very shady reputation for some 
transactions in Bengal in about 1780. He now set out to wrest control of the 
estate from Jones, secured the support of the Pasha, and obtained a firman from 
the Porte with the aid of the Austrian Minister, Baron Stürmer, which instructed 
Jones to hand over all the documents. Jones refused to do so unless instructed 
by the widow and demanded his commission. His refusal brought him into 
collision with the Baghdàd Government. On 22 September 1804 the new 
Kéhya, Sulayman, threatened the life of the interpreter. On 23 September Jones 
withdrew from the city into camp outside, claiming that he was the victim of a 
plot by the Armenian community, who had bribed Stürmer and the Pasha's 
ministers. This, however, should have been the end of the affair because the 
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widow then released Jones from the suit, although later Babik and his friends 
induced her to swear an affidavit stating that an improper connexion exis 
between Jones and herself.51 | 

Jones, however, had made a most inopportune exit. His brief reconciliation 
with Manesty had long since withered. One of the principal causes of the new 
quarrel was a dispute between Manesty and the Ottoman authorities in April 
1803. A Bagra mob had broken into the house of the captain of one of Manesty’s 
boats and carried off his mistress. The captain claimed that she was an Egyptian 
Christian, but the mob said she was a Muslim, and she apparently agreed, under 
threats, before the authorities. Jones said she was a Muslim prostitute well 
known to the captains of country ships in the Red Sea.® Manesty, however, 
had recently felt slighted by the mutasallim and determined to make an issue of 
principle out of the affair : ‘if female honour is violated and His Excellency the 
Bacha will not grant reparation, the King of England will compel the Ottoman 
Emperor to do во’. He demanded the removal of ‘Ali Pasha and, entirely 
without authority, offered the aid of а military force from India to establish 
‘Abdullah Agha as Pasha.5? In June he embarked tho Factory establishment. 
On 22 July the woman was returned and Manesty landed again. The dispute, 
however, had repercussions. The Pasha refused to have any more to do with 
Manesty and demanded his replacement. Manesty still muttered about the 
seizure of Basra. 

Manesty had, in fact, decided that it was all Jones’s fault. Jones had failed 
to support him. He had set the Pasha against him. Manesty’s influence had been 
undermined by Jones’s ‘ mistaken, impolitic, and servile conduct in the occupa- 
tion of his useless and injurious office '. He demanded the closure of the Baghdad 
Residency and the establishment of an assistant there under himself,54 

In January 1804 Manesty set off on a self-appointed mission to Iran. He 
returned via Baghdad in September 1804. At the time of Jones’s breach with 
the Pasha he was encamped outside Baghdad. The Pasha had ignored him, but, 
on the same evening that Jones left Baghdad, Manesty saw the Pasha and 
became reconciled, with the assistance of Babik and the aid of bribes.55 It 
seems possible that Manesty may, on this occasion, have given the Pasha the 
details of Jones’s involvement with the Janissary Agha in 1802.56 He had 
threatened to do so before and from this time the accusation begins to appear 
in the Pasha’s complaints against Jones. Manesty appointed an Armenian, 
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2222 and 2993. 

** Manesty to SC, 16 Sept. 1803, SLV, 9. Seo also Jones to Roberts, 28 May 1803, SLV, 6 ; 
Jones to Dunean (pte.), 19 June 1803, KC, 9214. 

58 Jones to Duncan (pte.), 9 Oct. 1804, Boultibrooke, 4905E ; Jones to Duncan, 28 Sept. 
1804, 11 Oct. 1804, BPSP, 382/3, Cons. 9 Feb. 1806, 420 and 428. 

5* Jones to Straton, 1 Oct. 1804, BPSP, 382/3, Cons. 9 Feb. 1805, 496. Osborne, memo., n.d., 
BPSP, 382/18, Cons. 20 May 1808, 4236. 
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Arratoon ibn Bäzargän Bashi, as his agent in Baghdad and gave him two shawls, 
the traditional emblem of the Basra Resident’s agent in Baghdad before 1798.57 
He also apparently reached some agreement with the Pasha that east-bound 
mails were to be handed to Arratoon. After this determined effort to destroy 
Jones’s position, Manesty returned to Basra. 

No reconciliation ever took place between Jones and 'Ali Pasha. In the 
course of 1805 matters grew worse. The Residency bankers were arrested, his 
Persian and Arabic writers frightened away. Jones was virtually confined to his 
house, while Arratoon marched outside with a Janissary guard.58 Finally the 
Pasha demanded Jones's recall. The Ambassador, Charles Arbuthnot, agreed to 
transmit the request to London, but, before a reply could be received, the Re’is 
Efendi warned him that Jones’s life was in serious danger unless he left Baghdad 
immediately. On 16 November Arbuthnot recommended Jones to withdraw, 
pointing out that he was so obnoxious to the Pasha that his presence was 
damaging British interests in the Pashalik.5® In February 1806 Jones left for 
Aleppo.. His vaunted political influence had always been negligible and now was 
a negative quantity. 

The third use of the Baghdad Residency, according to Jones, was for the 
collection of information about Afghanistan and Iran. Jones did collect some 
information about Afghanistan but it was not especially important. His 
information about Iran was much more important. In the course of his employ- 
ment at Basra Jones had visited and developed a substantial Persian official 
acquaintance, much of it, however, associated with the deposed Zand family. 
Through his friendship with Mirza Buzurg, the principal minister of the heir 
apparent, ‘Abbas Mirza, important information reached him. Baghdad became 
of particular importance for the supply of information at the time of the mission 
of the French agent, Alexandre Romieu, to Tehran in 1805, although Jones was 
severely handicapped by restrictions placed on his contacts by the Pasha. The 
Indian Government, however, refused to admit his claim that Baghdad 
should be the sole channel of correspondence with Iran and preferred to use the 
Düshir Residency or to send agents direoct.99. 

The Baghdad Residency did play a significant role in communications.*! 
The overland route, as established before 1798, ran from Basra via Aleppo to 
Istanbul. Jones wanted to substitute Baghdad for Aleppo. Manesty initially 
refused to send any west-bound despatches by this route. In May 1799, however, 
Peter Tooke, the East India Company's agent in Istanbul, began to send 


57 Jones to Bombay, 27 July 1805, BPSP, 382/9, Cons. 12 Nov. 1805, 4177. 

58 Jones to Grant, 5 Oct. 1805, SLV, 6; Jones to Duncan, 9 Oct. 1805, BPSP, 382/10, Cons. 
13 Dec. 1805, 5159. 

58 Arbuthnot to Jones, 11 Sept. 1805, BPSP, 382/11, Cons. 17 Dec. 1805, 5311 ; Arbuthnot to 
Jones, 16 Nov. 1805, BPSP, 382/14, Cons. 7 Feb. 1806, 698. 

*9 Jones to Duncan (pte.), 6 Sept. 1805, Boultibrooke, 4905E. 

*1 H. L. Hoskins, British routes to India, New York, 1028, 21, is too preoccupied with the 
Egyptian route and vastly understates the importance of the communication routes through 
Syria and Iraq during this period. 
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east-bound despatches via Baghdäd because the advance of the Ottoman forces 
into Syria had made the Aleppo route unsafe.?? Manesty still refused to send 
west-bound despatches via Baghdad. However, in February 1800 the Bombay 
Government decided to experiment and ordered that in each month the original 
packet should be sent by one route and the duplicate by another.9 This system 
prevailed for the rest of Jones's stay at Baghdäd. On balance the Baghdad 
route came out better. In speed they were much the same on the west-bound 
route, with the Baghdàd mails usually slightly faster, but not more than 36 
hours. Jones claimed that the east-bound route could show a more distinct 
advantage to the Baghdad route. In cost there seems to have been little 
difference.95 The Baghdad route had a clear advantage in security, however. 
Between 1798 and 1805 only two out of 148 packets via Baghdäd suffered 
serious accidents, while the Aleppo packet was plundered 16 times between 
1801 and 1803 alone.9* Indeed, at times it seemed that the Aleppo route was only 
preserved to satisfy the private interests of the two agents chiefly involved, 
Manesty, who detested Jones, and Barker at Aleppo who made some private 
financial gain out of the system." 

The principal difficulty with regard to the Baghdäd route was the dependence 
on the Pasha for messengers. These government messengers derived a large 
supplementary income out of carrying letters and merchandise, especially 
pearls, for the Armenian merchants trading from Baghdàd to Istanbul. Jones 
calculated that between them they earned 150,000 piastres в year in this way. 
Carrying valuable merchandise, however, slowed the messengers considerably, 
since they had to wait for escorts and extra post-horses along the route.*9 
Jones tried to check the praotice by securing control of the nomination of the 
messengers. In July 1804, however, he was forced to agree to a system which 
left the selection in the hands of the Pasha’s ministers, who were thus able to 
derive a handsome income from selling the lucrative job. In addition severe 
losses of time were caused by Government delays in supplying messengers after 
they had been requested by Jones.*® These delays became much worse after 
the interference of Manesty and Jones’s quarrel with ‘Ali Pasha."? Jones 
attributed many of his troubles to the hostility of the Armenian merchants 
towards him, which derived from his efforts to interfere with their communica- 
tions. Jones connected this with their French attachments : ‘our Tartars are 
the channel through which almost as much Indian news is carried to Paris as to 


*3 Jones to C of D, 18 July 1799, ЕВР, 23. 

*5 Duncan to Jones, 15 Feb. 1800, FRP, 23. 

64 Tooke to Barker, 7 Feb. 1805, BPSP, 382/5, Cons. 3 May 1805, 1367. 

*5 Elgin to Grenville, No 20 of 28 Deo. 1799, FO 78/24 and enclosures. 

* Jones, memo., 28 Mar. 1805, BPSP, 382/6, Cons. 21 June 1805, 2009. 

87 Tooke to Barker, 7 Feb. 1805, BPSP, 382/5, Cons. 3 May 1805, 1367. 

#8 Jones to C of D, 13 July 1799, FRP, 23. 

** Jones to Duncan, 15 Feb. 1805, BPSP, 382/0, Cons. 21 June 1805, 2002. 

7° Jones to Duncan, 24 Nov. 1804, BPSP, 382/3, Cons. 9 Feb. 1805, 401; Jones to Dunoan, 
9 Oot. 1805, BPSP, 382/10, 13 Dec. 1805, 5159. 
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London”. The only permanent solution was the direct employment of 
messengers by the Company, said Jones.” 

It would appear, then, that the Baghdäd route was important for communi- 
cations and that this would have justified some establishment there. It is 
not clear, however, that this establishment should have included a Resident. 
In fact Jones's presence actually handicapped the route since the Pasha 
demonstrated his hostility to Jones by delaying the supply of messengers. 

Jones never pressed his argument about the commercial importance of 
Baghdad. Indeed, such an argument would have been two-edged because, for 
the Company, Basra was much more important commercially than Baghdad 
with which it had no direct trade. In fact, the Baghdad trade was falling off 
with the competition of goods imported to the Levant coast, the loss of 
traditional markets in Iran and Afghanistan, and the development of local 
industry in Baghdàd. The only novelty that Jones produced was the possibility 
of increasing the export of copper to India.78 

None of Jones's arguments for the existence of the Baghdàd Residency, then, 
seems valid. Neither Britain nor the East India Company derived any benefits 
commensurate with the expense of keeping an agent there. This was ultimately 
the view of Sir George Barlow when the Supreme Government in India finally 
considered the question: 'the real and necessary duties of these Residencies 
(Baghdad and Basra) are in the opinion of the Governor General, very limited '.?* 
Barlow would have preferred to drop the Baghdad Residency altogether but, if it 
were preserved, he would limit it to the transmission of mails and forbid all 
interference in political affairs.75 The Bombay Government, on the other hand, 
thought its principal justification for existing was the political exigencies 
deriving from the war with France.” Perhaps Duncan's real reason, however, 
was mistrust of Manesty,"" who never abandoned his efforts to secure control 
over the Baghdad agency until his departure for England and suicide in 1810.78 

The subsequent history of the Baghdad agency, however, lies outside the 
scope of this paper. It would seem that the existence of the agency was continu- 
ally questioned until the revival of strategic interest in the 1830's finally estab- 
lished a recognition of the need for a British political influence in Baghdäd. 
Dundas’s solitary strategic intuition of 1798 was premature or prophetic ac- 
cording to taste. In retrospect, however, it appears as one of the number of 
steps taken during the Napoleonic period which led to the establishment of the . 
great Indian defensive network in the Middle East. 


71 Jones to Straton, 14 Jan. 1805, BPSP, 382/5, Cons. 13 Apr. 1805, 1127. 

73 Jones to Bombay, 31 Aug. 1805, BPSP, 382/9, Cons. 12 Nov. 1805, 4158. 

73 Jones, memo., 10 Oct. 1800, FRP, 23; Jones to Mills, 26 Mar. 1802, SLV, 6. 

14 Edmonstone to Bombay, 21 Jan. 1806, see Osborne, memo., n.d., BPSP, 382/18, Cons. 
20 May 1800, 4230. 

75 G-G in C to Gin C, 8 Apr. 1806, BPSP, 382/18, Cons. 20 May 1806, 4333. 

76 Warden to Browne, 17 May 1806, BPSP, 382/18, Cons. 20 May 1806, 4328. 

77 Bee G in C to G-G in C, 17 May 1808, BPSP, 382/18, Cons. 20 May 1806, 4336. 

78 C. M. Alexander. Baghdad in bygone days, London, 1928, 26-8, 30—40, 69—70. 
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The choice of Jones was unhappy. He has never been popular with historians, 
partly because of his later celebrated dispute with John Malcolm in Iran. But 
both in Baghdäd and in Iran he appears as a man more sinned against than 
sinning. His temper was violent, he quarrelled with almost all his associates, his 
ambition made him at times less than scrupulous. But he suffered immense 
provocation from Manesty and later Malcolm and Minto without adequate 
support. It was Jones’s fate that he dramatized important issues of policy 
in the form of personal quarrels. His quarrel with Malcolm involved the whole 
problem of whether relations with Iran should be controlled from India or 
London. So too his quarrel with Manesty involved the important issue of 
whether, in the changing interests of Britain in Asia, political or commercial 
motives should prevail in British representation in the Pashahk of Baghdad. 


MEGHANADBADHKAVYA, CANTO УШ 
DESCENSUS AVERNO 
By T. W. CLARK 


Michael Madhusüdan Datta (1824-73) wrote Meghanädbadhkavya ' The 
death of Meghanäd ’, a nine-canto epic, in 1861. Being a Rama story, the poem 
naturally owes much of its substance to the Ramayana tradition, which is 
represented in Sanskrit by Valmiki’s mahäkävya and in Bengali by Krittibas’s 
work; but it differs from that tradition, widely and in a most original way, in 
the characterization of the persons, the selection and presentation of the 
episodes, and above all in sentiment and sympathy. This divergence was the 
result of deliberate choice. ‘I despise Ram and his rabble (i.e. the monkeys) ; 
but the idea of Ravan elevates and kindles my imagination ”,! Datta wrote to 
R. N. Basu. In other letters he gave further indications of his thinking about 
the approach to his subject. ‘I mean to give free scope to my Inventing 
powers . . . and to borrow as little as I can from Valmiki ’ ; 2 and, ‘ If the father 
of our poetry (i.e. Valmiki) had given Ram human companions I could have 
made a regular Iliad of the death of Meghanad. As it is, you must not expect 
any-battle scenes. A great pity !’ # Except for several excursions to heaven and 
one to hell, the scene of Meghanadbadhkavya is set in Lanka and on the plains 
outside the city, at a time when the war between Rama and the Raksasa king 
was approaching its climax. It is obvious that the setting and timing of the 
scenes and of much of the action, not to mention the heroic temper of the poem 
as a whole, were modelled on Homer’s Iliad. This too was the result of a 
deliberate decision. One citation will suffice: * Ав a reader of the Homeric 
Epos, you will, no doubt, be reminded of the Fourteenth Iliad, and I am not 
ashamed to say that I have intentionally imitated it—Juno’s visit to Jupiter on 
Mount Ida’.4 Datta’s indebtedness to European poets and writers, however, 
was not confined to Homer. There are in this poem alone substantial remi- 
niscences, including some ‘ intentional imitations’, of Virgil and Milton, and 
echoes of Dante and others. 

The linguistic qualifications which enabled him to draw on such a wide range 
of source material would have done credit to any author at any time, but 
they are altogether astonishing in a man working in mid-nineteenth-century 
Calcutta. The course of his education, during which he was able to learn a 
number of languages, is outlined in his letters. After some years at a school in 
Kidderpore he moved to the Hindu College in Calcutta, where from 1837 to 1843 
he was a student of D. L. Richardson. The bond between the two was strong, 


1 N. №. Som, Madhusmriti, Caloutta, 1917, 618. This book is a biography of the poet, and 
contains most of his letters. Datta usually wrote letters in English. 

з Som, op. cit., 605. з ibid., 604—5. 

4 ibid., 609. The reference is to canto ii in Datta’s poem. 
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and Datta was introduced to English literature in most favourable circum- 
stances. He began to read widely and with care and enthusiasm. There are 
very few of the leading English authors from Shakespeare to Wordsworth and 
Byron and Carlyle to whom he does not refer somewhere or other in his letters. 
In 1843 he was converted to Christianity and moved to Bishop’s College. His 
theological course there (1844-7) involved Biblical studies, and almost cer- 
tainly some Greek and Hebrew. His passion for European literature which 
his college education had fostered continued unabated after his formal schooling 
was over; but neither did he neglect the ancient and medieval literature of his 
own country. ‘I must tell you, my dear fellow,’ he wrote to Basu with charac- 
teristic flippancy in 1860, ‘ that though, as a jolly Christian youth, I don’t care 
a pin’s head for Hinduism, I love the grand mythology of our ancestors. It is 
full of poetry.’ 5 His later studies are the subject of a number of references. 
* My life is more busy than that of a school boy. Here is my routine: 6 to 8 
Hebrew, 8 to 12 School (he was a schoolmaster at this time), 12 to 2 Greek, 
2 to 5 Telegu and Sanakrit, 5 to 7 Latin, 7 to 10 English. Am I not preparing for 
the great object of embellishing the tongue of my fathers ?’ * ‘ Send me a copy 
of the Bengali translation of the Mahabharut [stc] by Casidoss [stc], as well as a 
ditto of the Ramayana—Serampore edition. I am losing my Bengali faster than 
І can mention.’ ? ‘ I read Sanskrit, Latin and Greek and scribble.’ 8 ‘ As for me, 
I never read any poetry except that of Valmiki, Homer, Vyasa, Virgil, Kalidas, 
Dante (in translation), Tasso (Do) and Milton. These kavikulagurus ° ought to 
make a fellow a first-rate poet—if Nature has been gracious to him.’ 1? 
Nevertheless, apart from Bengali and English in which Datta was bilingual, 
it is not easy to ascertain the degree of proficiency he had attained in the other 
languages by 1861, when he commenced to write the Meghanadbadhkavya. He 
must have had a fair reading knowledge of Sanskrit. He tells us that he had 
read Valmiki, Vyasa, and Kalidasa, and I see no reason to doubt his word, 
though he was probably more familiar with the Bengali Ramayana and 
Mahābhārata than he was with the Sanskrit versions. There is no evidence, 
however, that he read any other Sanskrit authors, and he lays no claim to a 
knowledge of Pali. Homer he did read, but with what mastery I am not sure. 
In one of his letters 4 he quotes а line from Cowper’s translation of the Iliad 
which suggests that he may have studied the Greek text with the aid of this 
translation. His Latin was probably more advanced. He was reading Latin 
prose, Eutropius, as early as 1842 ; 12 and as he nowhere mentions a translation 
it seems just to assume that he was familiar with part, at any rate, of the 
Aeneid in the original. He must have known the sixth book well, as his 
own eighth canto evinces. He did not begin Italian till 1861. ‘ I am just reading 


5 ibid., 600. 
* ibid., 592. Letter to Gaurdas Basak from Madras, 1849. 
7 ibid., 685. Letter to same, 1849. * ibid., 599. Letter to R. N. Basu, 1860. 


? This word is written in the Bengali script. 10 Som, op. cit., 608. Letter to Basu, 1860. 
п ibid., 606. 12 ibid., 574. 
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Tasso in the original—an Italian gentleman having presented me with а 
copy !° 13 Dante he had read, but in translation.!* 

The eighth canto of Meghanadbadhkavya, which the author entitles Preta- 
puri sargah, consists for the most part of a description of Rama’s visit to the 
underworld. The geography of preta-puri or preta-deéa, as it is variously called, 
is hard to reconstruct; but one thing is certain, namely that in addition to 
патака it includes scenes from pätäla and pitri-loka. It was in pttri-loka that 
Rama met his father, Daéaratha. This journey of Rama to the underworld 
заќатіта, i.e. in his human body, is an innovation in Rämäyana lore. No such 
journey is found in Valmiki, Kalidasa, or Krittibäs. The nearest ancient literature 
comes to a human visit to the underworld is in the svargárohanaparva of the 
Mahabharata in which Yudhisthira has a vision of naraka, an act of deception 
inflicted on him as punishment for his deception of Drome ; but he did not go 
there in his own person. In the Lanka-kanda of Krittibas's Ramayana, Hanümän 
twice visited patala, not naraka : once to release Rama and Laksmana who had 
been abducted by Mahiravana, and the second time to bring back Sità who 
had been concealed there by Ravana himself. The inspiration for this Hell 
canto is not therefore to be sought in Indian literature, but in the sixth book of 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Datta says as much himself. ‘Mr. Ram is to be conducted 
through Hell to his father, Dasaratha, like another Aeneas.’ 15 The stages in the 
journeys made by the two heroes, and the sights they saw, are not, it is true, 
identical, but they resemble one another in too many particulars for the resem- 
blance between them to be ascribed to any other than deliberate borrowing by 
Datta from Virgil. These particulars include the purpose of the two visits, namely 
to obtain from the respective fathers, Dasaratha and Anchises, advice regarding 
future action : in Räma’s case how to restore the dead Lakgmana to life, and in 
Aeneas’s whether or not to invade Italy. 

During his journey Rama saw many of the sights of hell, some of which are 
described in detail. His sources are various. Hell literature abounds in Sanskrit 
and Pali, in for example the Mahabharata, the Buddhist scriptures, and certain 
of the purdnas. It has already been surmised that Datta had not read the 
purünas. Nevertheless he did know Kasiramdas’s Bengali Mahabharata, from 
which he borrowed some of his nomenclature and many descriptive details. 
Other hell literature, however, was available to him, the Aeneid, Dante’s 
Inferno, and Milton’s Paradise lost ; and internal evidence makes it clear that 
he used all these sources. 

The seventh canto of the Meghanadbadhkavya ends with the battle in which 
Ravana slays Laksmana, and the eighth begins with Rama’s lamentation over 
his body. This lamentation, which is of high heroic temper, concluded with a 
prayer to the gods to restore Laksmana's life. Parvati, ever sympathetic to 


18 jbid., 612. 

14 Datta does not mention which translation he used, but it was probably that of H. Е. Cary, 
which was published in London in 1805-6. 

15 Som, op. cit., 613. 
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Ràma's cause, heard her hero's pleading, and went at once to make intercession 
with Siva on his behalf. The great god on this occasion yielded easily to her 
entreaty, and told her to instruct Maya to lead Ваша down to preta-desa where 
his father would show him the means whereby Lakgmana could be revived. He 
entrusted his іча to Maya as a passeport. 

prera räghavendra sire kritänta-nagare 

mäyÿä-saha; sasarire, dmara prasäde, 

pravesibe preta-dese dasaraths rathi. 

puta ràjà dasaratha dibe tare kaye 

ki upaye bhai tara jivana labhibe 

арата; e niränanda tyaja, candranane! 

deha e trisula mama mayday, sundari ! 

tamomay yama-dese agni-stambha sama 

gual ujjvalibe desa; püjibe share 

preta-kula, rdjadande prajäkula yatha.® (П. 103-13) 
The phrase agnt-stambha is interesting. It is a very rare collocation of words in 
Bengali. The only other known occurrences of the phrase are in the Bengali 
translation of the Bible, Exodus, xiii, 21 and 22, where it is found twice. 

Aeneas’s descent to Avernus had divine sanction likewise. It was pronounced 
to him by the Sibyl of Cumae who acted as his guide. She was throughout the 
counterpart and model of Maya. Aeneas too had a passeport to authorize his 
passage, a golden bough which heavenly favour made it possible for him to 
pluck easily from the trunk on which it grew. 

Thus empowered and escorted the two heroes set out on their hazardous 
journey fearlessly : Rama sáhase, Aeneas haud timidis passibus.17 The way for 
Aeneas lay through a great cave, for Rima through a tunnel; a similar 
approach, but not identical. The Bengali word suranga ‘tunnel’ recalls the 
Mahabharata of K&iràmdàs, for it was through a suranga that Hanümän 
entered pátüla. Thence they were led through dark, but not equally dark, 
forests. Virgil stresses the dark and the absence of colour. 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna : 

Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 

Est iter in silvis, ubt coelum condidit umbra 

Jupiter, et rebus noz abstulit atra colorem.® (ll. 268-72) 


1% The Bengali translations are mine; the Latin translations are quoted from The works of 
Virgil, by A. Hamilton Bryce (Bohn's Classical Library), London, G. Bell and Bona, Ltd., 1914. 
‘Send the hero, Raghava’s offspring, to the City of Yama, with M&y&. Through my power the 
warrior son of Dasaratha will be able to enter the country of the pretas in human form. His 
father, King Dasaratha, will toll him how his brother can regain his life. Leave off thy grief, my 
moon-like love. Give this my trident to Maya, O lovely one. It will shine in the black realm of 
Yama, illumining the land, like a pillar of fire. The pretas will worship it as subjects do their 
monarch’s sceptre.’ 

17 sähase ‘ with courage’; haud timidis passibus ‘ with fearless steps ’. 

15 © They moved along amid the gloom, in stillness of the night beneath the shade, and through 
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Rama’s forest also was dark, бита känana ; but all was not dark, for from the 
form of Maya emanated light which illumined their path. 
tumsra-kanana- 

pathe pathi cale yatha, yabe nisabhage 

sudhäméura amu past hase se känane1® (IL 158-60) 
The effulgence of light from Maya implied by the word hase, literally ‘ laughs ’, 
is confirmed, if confirmation were needed, by 1. 200 

suvarna-deufi-sama agre kuhakint, 

ujjvali vikata-deía.30 
Maya also carried the triéüla, that agni-stambha, which was another source of 
light; so Räma had never to stumble through the darkness. The general 
impression remains that there is more light and colour in Rama's underworld 
than in that of Aeneas, which by contrast is grey and misty. 

The first obstacle to the progress of the travellers was water: the river 
Vaitarani in one case and Acheron in the other. The river of hell is named 
Vaitarani in the medieval Bengali texts and in Sanskrit writings too, including 
the Bhägavatapuräna. It rushed violently through a narrow gorge. Acheron on 
the other hand was a whirlpool; but the waters in both were boiling: aestuat 
as against whaliche. 

Hinc vta, Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 

Turbidus Ме coeno, vastaque voragine, gurges 

Aestuat, atque omnem Cocyto eructat arenam?! (IL 295-7) 
And: 

bahiche parikha-rüpe váttarant тай 

vajra-náde; там rahi uthaliche vege 

tarañga, uthale yathà tapta patre pajah 

ucchvasiya dhüma-puñja, trasta agni-teje.?*?. (П. 166-9) 
Datta’s simile of milk boiling over is a homely, original addition. The sky over 
the rushing boiling waters was perpetually dark : 


nahs gobhe dina-mani se Gkas-dege 
kimbä candra; kimba tara; ghana ghanavali.* (П. 170-2) 


the empty halls and shadowy realms of Pluto ; such as is a journey in the woods under an unsteady 
moon, with faint and glimmering light, when Jupiter has wrapt the heavens in darkness, and 
sable night has robbed the earth of colour. (Note. Observe the accumulation of epithets, all 
denoting excessive darkness : obscuri, sola nocte, per umbram.) ' 

19 * Ag when at night a wayfarer walks along в path in & dark forest and the rays of the 
moon break through and laugh.’ 

20 * []lusion goes before him like a golden lamp illumining the horrid land.’ 

31 ‹ Hence is a path which to Tartarean Acheron conducts. Here a seething eddy, turbid and 
impure, boils up with mire and vast abyss, and into dark Cocytus vomits all ite filthy sand.’ 

71 ‘The river Vaitarani rushes with a noise of thunder as through a gorge; the waves, in 
terror of the heat, boil violently, as hot milk in a vessel pours over the edge with smoke-like 
froth.’ 

зз ‘Tn that sky the orb of day shines not, nor the moon, nor the stars, and the clouds are 
black.’ 
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This nostalgic longing for the lights of earth is also found in Krittibas, when he 
describes Hanümän’s crossing of the Vaitarani : 
candra-süryyadipts nas maha andhakara.*4 

The crossing of the watery divide was by Charon’s boat for Aeneas, and for 


Rama by a bridge, an unusual bridge, for at one moment it was broad and 
golden, at another blazing with fire or black with dense smoke. 


adbhuta setu, agnimaya kabhu, 
kabhu ghana dhümävrita, sundara kabhu ba, — 
suvarne nirmmsta yena.*® (11. 176-8) 


Rama saw the bridge in all its three aspects and inquired of Maya what kind of 
bridge it was. She explained that it was kämarüpt, i.e. able to change its form 
at will. To sinners it appeared fiery or covered with smoke, but to the righteous 
broad and beautiful like the golden road to svarga ‘heaven’. The latter were 
allowed to cross the bridge and enter preta-puri directly by the north, west, or 
east gates. The wicked, who like the righteous also surged towards the bridge, 
were stopped by a Yama-düta, armed with a club, who drove them into the 
water and compelled them to swim the turbid fiery stream. 
papi yara, — 

sdtariya nadi para hay divantét, 

mahäkleée ; yamadüta piraye puline ; 

jale jvale päpa-präna, tapta tile yena.%5 (П. 193-6) 
Similarly the spirits in the Aeneid surged towards the water's edge, whence 
some were driven back by Charon, and others ferried across. Aeneas asked his 
guide why that should be. 


Aeneas, miratus enim, motusque tumultu, 

Dic, ast, O virgo! quid vult concursus ad amnem ? 

Quidve petunt animae? vel quo discrimine ripas 

Hae linquunt, illae remis vada livida verrunt ? 27 (П. 317-20) 


' In both the Aeneid and the Meghanddbadhkavya there is discrimination of the 
spirite into two categories : in the latter it is between the good and the bad ; in 
the former between the buried and the unburied. 


Haeo omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est ; 
Portator dlle, Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, sepulti ; 
Nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta. 


24 ‘ There is no light of moon or sun, (only) great darkness.’ 

35 ‘It was a strange bridge, sometimes fiery, sometimes covered with dense smoke, and 
sometimes beautiful as if made of gold.' 

* ‘Night and day the sinners swim the river in great torment. The messenger of Yama 
drives them in with his olub, and they burn in the water as in boiling oil.’ 

37 © Aeneas, moved with wonder and with pity by the scene, thus speaks: О virgin, say 
what means this flocking to the river ? what do the spirits wish ? or by what prinoiple of choice 
must these desert the banks, and those sweep with oars the darkling flood ?’ 
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Transportare prius, quam sedibus ossa quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque haec litora circum; 
Tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt.*® (Il. 325-30) 


As they approached the water's edge both Rama and Aeneas were challenged 
by the respective guardians of the crossings. 
Quisquis es, armatus qus nostra ad flumina tendis, 
Fare age, quid venias; jam istinc et comprime gressum.?? (П. 388-9) 


‘ke tumi? ki bale, 
saéartre, he sthast, pañla e dese 
Gtmamay ? kaha ivara; —’ 30 (П. 204-6) 


Charon explained that in spite of the precedent of earlier visits by Hercules, 
Theseus, and Pirithous, it was still forbidden for ‘ living bodies’ to be ferried 
across in his boat. The Yama-düia, not timid as Charon was, threatened 
violence if Rama did not withdraw at once. Whereupon the heavenly guides 
produced their emblems of authority which the guardians immediately 
acknowledged. ' 


Tumida ex tra tum corda residunt : 
Nec plura his. Ille, admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis virgae, longo post tempore visum, 
Caeruleam advertit puppim, ripaeque propinquat.*! (П. 407-10) 
natabhave nami düta Каћа satire ; — 
* kt sadhya атата, sädhvi, rodhi ama gati 
tomära ? арат setu svarnamay, dekha, 
ullase, akaáa yatha пзата milane ! * #? (П. 209-12) 

Aeneas had a further challenge to meet, that of the dog Cerberus; but 
Räma having crossed the golden bridge came at once to the iron portals, the 
approach to preta-puri. On the archway there was an inscription, not given in 
Virgil, but present, and very famous in Dante. 


адпеуа aksare lekha, dekhslà nrimani, 
bhisana-torana-mukhe, — * e$ patha diya 


28 ‘ Those there are a helpless and unburied crowd: that is the boatman Oharon: those 
whom the stream now bears across already have been buried ; for it is not permitted to transport 
them o'er the horrid banks and murmuring waters before that in their resting-place their bones 
are laid. They wander for a hundred years, and flit about these shores : then at length admitted, 
they behold again the stream for which they yearned.’ 

29 * Whoe'er you be who now approach our river under arms, say quick, just where you are, 
what ів your business and call a halt.’ 

зо ‘Who are уоп? By what right, О reckless one, do you come in human form into this land 
of spirits ? Say quickly.’ 

31 * Then after passion's storm, his swollen heart is still. No more was said. With reverence 
admiring Fate’s bough, not seen for many a day, he turns to shore the dingy stern and nears 
the bank.’ 

за ‘ The messenger bowing low to the maiden spake. '' What power have І to stay your 
passage ? Lo, the bridge iteelf ahines gold with joy like the sky at the touch of dawn.’’’ 
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yay papi duhkha-deée cira duhkha-bhoge ; — 

he praveéi, tyajs sprshà, praveáa е dese!’ 3% (П. 217-20) 
These lines are almost в literal translation of the opening lines of the third 
canto of Dante's Inferno. 


* Through me you pass into the city of woe; 
Through me you pass into eternal pain. 


All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ 


The verbal parallels are obvious: duhkha-desa against ‘city of woe’ (сіна 
dolente) ; сіта duhkha against ‘ eternal pain’ (eterno dolore) ; ће pravesi against 
‹ ye who enter ' (vot ch'entrate) ; tyaji sprihà against ' abandon hope’ (lasciate 
speranza). In Dante, however, the letters are inscribed in * colours dim ’ (colore 
oscuro) in contrast to Datta's ägneÿa aksare ‘ in letters of fire ’. 

As soon as he passed the portals Rama observed eight Yama-dttas, embodied 
as diseases, awaiting the incoming spirits: jvara-roga ‘fever’, udaraparatà 
‘gluttony’, pramattatva ‘delirium tremens’, dusta kama ‘lust’, yaksma 
‘tuberculosis’, visticikd ‘cholera’, angagraha ‘cramp’, and unmaitata 
© insanity '. Near them stood rana ‘ war’, krodha * anger ', hatyà ‘ murder ', and 
ütmahatyi ‘suicide’. There is little of this in Virgil except a short list of 
personified beings, who include pallentes Morbi ‘pale Diseases’, Letum 
‘Death’, mala mentis Gaudia ‘wicked Pleasures’, and mortiferum Bellum 
‹ death-dealing War’. Both authors, however, stationed these tormentors at 
the approaches to hell proper : in one vestibulum ante ipsum, in the other dväre, 
both of which yield a similar translation, though Virgil elaborated further by 
adding а picturesque parallelism primisque in faucibus Orci ‘in the very jaws 
of Hell’. 

Leaving these introductory horrors behind Mäyä led Räma to the south gate 
of hell, the gate of the wicked, the other three being for the dharmmapatha- 
gümi35 There he was to see ki dasay dtmakula jive atmadeée.?* There is no 
mention of four gates in the Aeneid ; nor do they occur in the Inferno. Datta is 
indebted for this and other features of his hell geography to K&éiràmdàs's 
Mahabharata, where the four gates are described in greater detail than in his 
own poem. Reference to the south gate may also be heard in modern parlance 

` where the expression gamer daksin duyar * Yama's south gate ’ is still used as an 
imprecation, which suggests that ite significance is alive to-day in folk-lore. The 
four gates of the Catudvara Jätaka are all entries to hell, and are therefore part 
of a different mythology ; but it is almost certain that Datta did not know this 


33 * Above the dread portals the hero saw, inscribed in letters of fire, ** This is the way where 
sinners pass into the land of grief to suffer unending grief. O you who enter, abandon desire 
before you enter this land ".' 

за LI. 274-9. ‘ 

35 T, 192: ‘those who walk the path of righteousness ’. 

36 Т, 277: ‘ the plight of the spirits who live in the land of spirits ’. 
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jütaka. Inside the south gate were 84 hell pools, naraka-kunda, the same 
number as in Kadiramdas and Krittibas.3? The Brahmavátvartapurüna, which 
lists the pools and itemizes their peculiar features, gives the number as 86.38 
There are other discrepancies between Datta’s hell and those in the puranas. 
One of his naraka-kunda, to which are consigned thieves and unjust judges, has 
the name Ráürava. There is no such kunda in the Brahmavátvartapurána, but in 
the Visnupurdna, there is a naraka, not а kunda, with that name. It is the abode 
of false witnesses, partial judges, liars, and wanton killers of animals. Datta’s 
kunda Kumbhipaka is found in the Brahmavétvarta list as the abode of killers of 
cattle, women, religious mendicants, embryos, and Brahmans, not of suicides as 
he has it. 

In the first of the kundas the spirits were lamenting their fate, longing for a 
sight of the sun and moon and regretting the greed for which they were now 
being punished іп kalagns ‘ black fire’. A voice from heaven replied that their 
lamentation was in vain as they were but suffering the fruits of kukarmma * evil 
deeds on earth’. The voice concluded with the words ' the laws of God are 
known on earth as righteous laws '.?? Thus does Datta, as Milton, attempt ‘ to 
justify the ways of God to man’. The tormentors then descended on the 
spirits again. Insects stung them and birds with adamantine talons tore at 
their flesh. There are echoes here of Dante and Virgil. 


‘and sorely stung 
By wasps and hornets... 7.40 
And : 
rostroque immani vultur obunco 


Immortale jecur tondens.# (П. 597-8) 


The stench from the next pool, Kumbhipaka, was во noxious that Maya 
blocked Rama’s nostrils. He mourned that such suffering should be necessary, 
but Maya replied, once more justifying the ways of God to man, that no poison 
existed on earth for which there was no antidote. The gods are favourable, she 
argued, to the man who battles with sin: ‘ Righteousness covers him with an 
impenetrable shield ”,4 words which recall the metaphors of the armour of God 
used by St. Paul in Ephesians vi. 

The way led thence to a great forest, beautiful but silent. No birds sang, no 
wind blew, and no flowers bloomed. Rama was suddenly surrounded by swarms 
of spirits, 

madhu-bhande yatha 
таза. (П. 353-4) 


27 v, Sanyal, Meghanädbadh, Calcutta, 1907, p. 542, n. 

зе v, Rangalal Mukhopadhyay and Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay, Visvakosa, 22 vols., 
Calcutta (?), 1886, 1x, 567-74. 

39 L, 307: suvidhi vidhira vidhi vidita jagate. 40 Inferno, canto iii, Il. 65-6. 

41 ‘and the frightful vulture, with his crooked beak, preying on his liver unconsumed '. 

41 L, 343: abhedya kavace dharmma üvarena täre. 

43 ‘like bees round the honey-store '. 
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This simile also occurs in Virgil, 


veluti in pratis ubi apes aestate serena 
Isha funduntur ; stripet omnts murmure сатриз.< (Il. 705-6) 


and in Milton, 


| As bees 
In spring time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters. 


The spirits questioned Rima. They asked who he was, and what had brought 
him to preta-puri, questions which in like circumstances were put to Aeneas 
and Dante. Among the spirits was Marica, who told Rama why he was there. 
Other Rakgasas were in the crowd too, but they turned proudly away and 
refused to speak to him, as Dido spurned Aeneas. Then the Yama-dtita returned 
and drove them away like dry leaves in a storm. 


suska patra urs yay yatha 
bahsle prabala jhara.*5 (П. 385-6) 


Datta had read Shelley whose famous simile is echoed here; but in Shelley’s 
Ode it is the leaves that are driven away ‘like ghosts’; whereas in Datta it is 
the ghosts that flee ‘ like leaves ’. 

A host of female spirits now came into view. Their sin had lain in prizing 
beauty above righteousness. As Rama watched them, they began to tear out 
their hair, to scratch the breasts they had once so lovingly adorned, like Megara, 
Alecto, and Tisiphone in the Inferno,*® and to dig at their eyes like vultures on 
в corpse, а revolting but not unfamiliar spectacle. These spirits were driven off 
by э female messenger of Yama, a being of awesome aspect. 


kuntala-pradege 
svantche bhisana sarpa; nakha ast-sama ; 
raktakta adhara, ostha; duliche saghane 
kadakara stana-yuga jhuls nabhs-tale ; 
nasa-pathe agni-Skha jvals bähsriche 
dhak-dhaki ; nayÿanägni misiche tà saha.*” (П. 415-20) 


Snake-tresses are well known in classical mythology both in India and Europe. 


** ‘even as when, on a peaceful summer's day, bees in the meadows settle on the various 
flowers, and swarm around the snow-white lilies ; the whole plain buzzes with their humming 
noise ’. 

45 ‘ they flee like dry leaves when the storm blows’. 

4% Inferno, canto ix, 1. 49. 

‘7 “Terrifying snakes hissed in her hair. Her nails were sharp as swords. Her lips both 
dripped with blood, and her repulsive breasts hung heavily down to her navel. Her nostrils 
belched forth flames of fire which mingled with those from her eyes.’ 
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They occur in both Dante and Virgil : 


* adders and cerastes crept 

Instead of hair, and their fierce temples bound ° 48 
et Discordia demens 

Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis.*? (Il. 280-1) 


Ав the spirits fled to their own peculiar hell, Màyà once again intervened to 
justify the laws of God, and a voice from heaven echoed her words. 

Next there converged upon the hero two bands, one female, kämer dasi, 
arrayed in seductive finery, the other male, kämer dasa. They performed all the 
preliminaries to the indulgence of passion, but the moment they paired off and 
went into the forest to consummate their lust they turned upon one another in 
fury, biting and scratching, until à Yama-düta with an iron club parted them 
and drove them away. By this time Rama had seen enough of horrors, and he 
asked Maya to conduct him to Dagaratha forthwith. She laughed and told him 
he had seen only a small part of the tortures of hell. 


dvddasa batsara yadi nirantara bhrami 
kritänta-nagare, sūra, ama dohe, tabu 
na heriba sarvvabhàga.5? (1. 502-3) 


Nevertheless she acceded to his request, and led him to the east gate through 
which he saw the realms of bliss where, in sharp contrast to the fate of the kämer 
1481, chaste wives dwelt in joy reunited with their husbands. Here were lovely 
mansions set in beautiful forests, where zephyrs for ever blew and the kokil was 
never silent, where vind, drums, and flute played spontaneously, where curds, 
cream, and butter abounded endlessly, and the goddess of Plenty herself fed 
them with heavenly food. 


svarge, marttye, atula e рит. 5 (1. 506) 


As they journeyed towards the north gate, Rama saw hundreds of mountain 
peaks, some barren and scorched, some covered with snow, some belching forth 
flames and filling the skies with ashes; then a vast expanse of burning sand ; 
then a huge lake, here lashed by storm winds, there stagnant and putrid, the 
home of monstrous toads and water snakes, of stinging insects and scorpions, & 
place of wailing and lamentation. Once they were past it all they came once 
more to golden mansions, lovely woods, flower gardens, and lotus pools, the 
home of warriors who had died bravely in battle, known in Meghanadbadhkavya 
as safijivans purs ‘ life-giving city’, a name which also occurs in Kasiramdas’s 


48 Inferno, canto ix, l. 4]. . 

4 ‘and frantic Discord, her viper's looks entwined with bloody filleta '. 

59 ‘If we wandered through Yama's oity for twelve years, О hero, we should not see the 
whole of it.' 


51 ' This city is unsurpassed in heaven or on earth.’ 
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Mahabharata and Kavikankan’s Candikavya. In the puränas it is known as 
samyamani puri ‘ city of self-restraint’. It was a land of light and divine favour. 


e punya-bhiime vidhatara hast 

candra-stiryya-tard-riipe dype, aharahah 

ujjvale.53 (Il. 563-5) 
There came in view before them a great grassy plain where spears implanted in 
the earth stood as thick as sal trees in a forest, where gaily caparisoned horses 
neighed, elephants trumpeted, and young warriors jousted and wrestled to the 
music of twanging bow-strings. 

kona sthale éälakula, éälavana yatha 

viéala; kothay hege turangamarajt, 

mandita rana-bhisane; kotha garaje 

gajendra. kheliche carmmi ast-carmma dhari ; 

ayy jujhiche malla ksiti talamals ; 

surathe surathtorinda tañkäriche dhanuh ; 

urtche patakäcatja."8 (ll. 568-74) 
Much of this scene is clearly indebted to Virgil. 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaestris ; 

Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur атепа:... 

Arma procul, currusque virum miratur inanes. 

Stant terra defixae hastae, passimque soluts 

Per campos pascuntur equi... 

Hsc manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passt.54 (ll. 642-60) 
Milton too has a forest of spears. 


with them rose 
A forest huge of spears .... 


In this joyous land Räma saw also the giant heroes of the Satyayuga. They are 
named in a list which exemplifies Datta’s mastery of the poetic catalogue : 
Niéumbhs, like golden-bodied Hemaküta, his gleaming diadem rising to the 
skies ; Sumbha, valorous as Siva himself ; Mahisasura, whom Candi, daughter 
of the gods, did slay ....55 This is in the Miltonic vein. 
in bulk аз huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 


95 ‘In this blessed land the smile of God shines day after day like a lamp, bright as sun, 
moon, and stars." 

5з ‘Tn one place spears like a 821 forest, vast; here war-steeds neigh, decked with the capa- 
rison of war; here lordly elephants trumpet ; warriors contend with sword and shield ; wrestlers 
strive for a fall, shaking the earth; charioteers in their cars twang their bow-strings; and 
standards of battle fly....’ 

54 “Some on the grassy sward their limbs exert, in sports contend, and wrestle on the yellow 
sand.... Аф a distance (Aeneas) views with wonder the arms and ghostly chariots of the chiefs. 
Their spears stand fixed in earth, and up and down their loosened horses feed through all the 
plain.... Here is a band of those who in defence of fatherland their wounds received.’ 

58 Li. 585 ff. 
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Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr'd on Jove : 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest.... 


Virgil has a list of giants too, a longer list than Datta’s ; but his giants like 
Milton’s are in hell. 


Hic genus antiquum Terrae, Titania pubes, 

Fulmine dejecti, fundo volvuntur $n imo 

Hic et Aloidas geminos, immania, vids, 

Corpora : qui manibus magnum rescindere coelum 

Aggressi, superisque Jovem detrudere regnis. 

Vids et crudeles dantem Salmonea poenas, 

Dum flammas Jovis, et sonitus imitatur Olymps.?* (li. 580—6) 


Räma surveying these noble spirits one by one observed, not without 
alarm, that the Raksasa heroes, Kumbhakarna, Naräntaka, and Meghanad were 
not among them. Maya to reassure him explained that their funeral rites had 
not yet been performed. 

antyes[s-vyatita, 
пам gati е палате... .5' (IL 598-9) 


In Virgil’s eschatology, as has been stated, the souls of the unburied, inhumata 
turba, are not permitted to cross the waters of Acheron, but must flit about for 
up to 100 years; similarly in Datta's after-life they wander about outside the 
city, nagara-bahtre bhrame, awaiting the completion of their obsequies. 
Continuing his journey Rama was accosted by Bali, who reproached him 
for having slain him unjustly—Maya at this point chose to become invisible. 


атубу samare 

samhärile more tumi tusite sugrive ; 

kintu dūra kara bhay ; е kritànta-pure 

nahi jāni krodha mora, jttendriya вађе.58 (Il. 613-16) 
Then the injury forgiven, the two of them walked on together to where Jatayu 
was enthroned in glory. Rama told Jatäyu about the state of the war at Lanka, 
and then walked with him to the west where Daéaratha was to be found. 
Numerous spirits heaped blessings on him as he passed. The luscious beauty of 
the land they now approached and the jewelled magnificence of its buildings 


55 ‹ Неге Earth's first progeny, the sons of Titan, hurled down by thunderbolta, welter in the 
‘bottomless abyss. Here, too, I saw the two sons of Aloeus, of colossal size, who tried by strength 
of arms to tear down highest heaven, and from his throne above to hurl almighty Jove. I saw 
Salmoneus too, suffering his awful punishment, in act of mimicking the lightning and the thunder 
of Olympus.’ 

ът ‘There is no passage into this city without the funeral rites.’ 

ъв ‘Tn unfair combat you struck me down to please Sugriva: but be not afraid. In Yama’s 
city we know not anger, being masters of our senses.’ 
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may owe something to St. John’s vision of the New Jerusalem. ‘There was а 
golden mountain surmounted by the green of trees. The streams sparkled with 
diamonds and pearls. The grass was rich and fresh, the air full of bird-song. 
The gate was built of diamonds, as were the mansions within. The trees had 
golden trunks and the leaves were emerald. Under one of the trees sat Rama’s 
ancestor, Ойра, and his consort Sudaksina, surrounded by royal risis. Bending 
low in the eightfold salutation, Вата. greeted his great forebear, who enquired 
who he was and how he had been able in human form to enter preta-puri. 
Sudaksinà repeated the questions and asked further about Rama’s lineage. The 
courtly language, which well befits this dignified colloquy, suggests Miltonic 
tutelage. Dilipa, having praised Rama’s nobility, fame, and distinguished 
parentage, told him of а banyan tree, named aksaya, by the Vaitarani, where, 
he said, Daéaratha continually prayed to the King of Righteousness for his 
son's well-being. 


vriksa-müle рий tava püjena satata 
dharmmaraje tava hetu.5® (Il. 730-1) 


Dagaratha’s worship seems more reminiscent of а Christian saint making inter- 
cession in heaven than of a Hindu soul awaiting rebirth in pitri-loka. Eventually 
Rama, still accompanied by Jatayu, came within sight of the banyan tree with 
its branches of gold and leaves of emerald, and fruit of indescribable splendour. 
It was a tree the gods themselves worshipped, and in its gift was mukts. 

The Latin and Bengali accounts of the meetings of the two human heroes 
with the spirits of their respective fathers resemble one another closely not only 
in the manner of the meetings but also in the language with which those 
meetings are described. 


Isque, ubi tendentem adversum per gramina vidit 
Aenean, alacris palmas utrasque tetendit ; 

Effusaeque genis lacrimae; et voz excidit ore: 

Ventsts tandem, tuaque exspectata parents 

Vicit ster durum pietas ? datur ora tueri, 

Nate, tua; et notas audire et reddere voces ? 0 (IL 684—9) 


heri dūre puttravare rdjarsi, prasari 
bahuyuga, (baksahsthala ärdra a$rujale) 
Каћа : — ais ki, re, durgama dese 

eta dine, pranddhika, devera prasäde, 


** ‘ At the foot of the tree your father constantly worships the King of Righteousness on 
your behalf.’ 

°° ‘Soon as he beheld Aeneas coming straight across the grassy plain, with eager joy he 
stretched out both his hands, and bathed his cheeks with tears, and from his mouth these words 
let fall: You have arrived at last: and has your dutiful affection, long looked for by your father, 
o’ercome your arduous journey ? Is it really given me to вве you face to face, to hear your 
well-known tones and to return my own ?’ 
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jurüte e caksuhdvayÿa ? painu ki йй 

tore, haradhana mora ? ® (Ц. 742-7) 
Verbal similarities again are obvious: palmas utrasque tetendit against prasäri 
bähuyuga; effusaeque genis lacrimae against baksahsthala ärdra  aérujale ; 
venisti tandem against Gilt eta dine ; Чет durum against durgama dese ; datur ora 
tueri against jurdte e cakgsuhdvaya. 

Rama assumed that his father knew why he had come to preta-puri, and 
Daéaratha immediately confirmed that he did know. Anchises also knew of 
Aeneas's coming. Daéaratha went on to confirm what Dilipa had said previously, 
namely that he was continually in prayer to the King of Righteousness for 
Rama’s well-being. Anchises for his part had been following his son's dangerous 
journeys with anxiety, particularly his voyages by sea. 


Quas ego te terras, et quanta per aequora vectum 
Acevpio.™ (Il. 692-3) 


Rama used a sea image too, 
aküla sagare 
bhase dasa, tata, ebe . . .& (ЇЇ. 759-60) ; 
but he had been adrift on a limitless sea only figuratively, whereas the troubled 
ocean had been Aeneas’s companion for years. 

Both Anchises and Dadgaratha told their sons what the future held in store 
for them and advised them what immediate action they should take. Daéaratha 
instructed Rama to send Hanümàn to Mount Sugandhamädana to bring a 
healing herb, the golden visalyakarani, which grew there, and which when 
applied to Laksmana would restore him to life. Hanūmān, said Daéaratha, 
being the son of the Wind, would be able to bring the herb very swiftly, 
muhürtteke Gnibe Gisadhe.** The episode of the reviving of Laksmana by the 
application of a herb brought from Gandhamadana by Haniman occurs in the 
Rämäyanas of both Valmiki and Krittibäs ; 55 but in neither is it Daéaratha 
who advises Rama to send for it. Daéaratha then prophesied that Rama would 
slay Ravana and all his family, and rescue Sita, but that her return to Ayodhya 
would not bring her happiness. Thereupon the king dismissed his son, because 
the day was at hand. Aeneas was not thus restricted in time, but Dante was ; 
and Datta had read Hamlet, where the royal ghost dared not disregard the 


passage of night. 


81 ‘Seeing his noble son the royal sage stretched out both hia arms—his breast with tears 
was wet—and said: Have you come at last, О dearer to me than life, to this inaccessible land, 
to gladden by the grace of God these eyes of mine ? Do I really see you now, you who are dearer 
to me than wealth 2?’ 

62 ‹ Over what lands, О son, and over what stormy seas, have you, I hear, been tossed. 1? 

*3 ‘ Your son is adrift on an endless sea, О father.’ 

4 * He will bring the medicine in a moment.’ 

65 According to Valmiki, Yuddhakanda, sarga 101, four healing herbs grew on Gandhamädana, 
viéalyakarant, säbarnyakarant, sañjivakarant, samdhäntkarant ; and it was sañjivakarant, not 
visalyakarani, which restored Laksmana to life. 
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Before leaving, Rama attempted to reverence his father by touching his feet, 
but he was unable to do so because of the insubstantiality of the ghostly form. 
Similarly, and for the same reason, Aeneas could not take his father by the hand 
апа embrace him. 


Da jungere dextram, 
Da, genitor; teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro. 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum ; 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno.*5 (ll. 697—702) 


purt-pada dhüls рита laibara аќе 

arpilà carana-padme kara-padma ; — vritha. 

närila sparéite pade.... 

© nahe bhüta-pürvva deha, ebe ya dekhicha, 

pranddhtka ! chäÿä matra ! kemane chüsbe 

e chäyÿä, áarirt tumi ? darpane yemati 

pratibimba, lamba јаје, — e éarira mama ’.®7 (IL 801-8) 


Their missions accomplished, both Aeneas and Räma returned at once to 
earth, where they found things just аз they had left them. Supernatural power 
made the ascent from Avernus easy, in spite of the Sibyl's earlier warning to 
Aeneas.99 Neither poet describes the journey, which is accomplished in four 
lines in the Meghanddbadhkavya and in five in the Aeneid. Dante’s ascent to 
the upper air was likewise short and abrupt. 


66 ‘ Permit me, father, to clasp your hand ; and withdraw not from my fond embrace. ... 
Thrice he essayed to throw his arms around his neck; thrice the phantom, grasped at in vain, 
escaped his hold, light as the air, and like as may be to а fleeting dream.' 

«т ‘The son came forward to take the dust from his father’s feet, and stretched forth his 
lotus hand to touch those lotus feet. In vain! He could not touch them .... This is not the 
body I had before, this body that now you see, О dearer to me than life. It is only a shadow. 
And how can you, having а human body, touch a shadow ? My body is like a reflection in a glass 
or in water.’ 

*? LI. 126-9: ... facilis descensus. Averno est.... Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere 
ad auras, Hoc opus, Мо labor est ‘...easy is the path that to Avernus leads,... but to 
retrace one's steps, and escape to upper earth, that is the task and that the toil’. 


A NOTE ON КЕ WU ж & 
By D. C. Lau 


Ever since the Ta hsüeh K 8 was extracted from the La chi үй йг, to form 
part of the ‘ Four books’, the term ke wu which appears in the sentence in the 
opening passage : 

жи TE He 9: 
‘The furtherance of knowledge lies in ke wu’, 


has exercised the ingenuity of commentators. I do not propose here to review 
the vast literature on the subject, but before going on to deal with the meaning 
of the term a brief look at the two best-known commentaries may prove 
instructive. Cheng Hsüan fj ¥ comments as follows : 


KK Up E ш ж. dC An DS ERK #1; À 

Ap j^ XE VE AU À X2 Wy. À OM À ET RE K 4n 
* Ke means “to come”; “ things ” are the same as “affairs”. He who is 
deep in the knowledge of the good will attract [lit. cause to come] good 
things ; he who is deep in the knowledge of evil will attract evil things. In 
other words, affairs come by way of what a man likes’. 


These comments are unsatisfactory on two counts. Firstly, the passage clearly 
says, ‘ The furtherance of knowledge lies in ke wu’, in other words, ke wu 18 
a means to the furtherance of knowledge.? In the way Cheng Hsüan has 
interpreted the passage, ke wu becomes, instead, the result of the furtherance 
of knowledge. Secondly, the attraction of good or evil things does not seem to be 
sufficiently relevant to knowledge to be considered a necessary condition for its 
furtherance. 
Chu Hsi takes a totally different line. His comments are 


же "Uo WE Np BREWS XR 
* Ke means “to reach”; “ things” are the same as “affairs”. To reach 
to the utmost the principles of things '. 


He substitutes the gloss “ to reach’ for ‘to come’,® but this does not solve 
the difficulty of interpretation for him. He is forced, in his commentary, to 


1 Li chi chu shu {п ik Pi 60.1a. (All references to the Shih san ching chu shu Tz 
ЖЕ XE EE are to the Ssu pu pei yao Vd $R [ei I edition.) 

* loo. cit. 

3 This is reaffirmed by the further remark: &y BE rfj #% ЖП $x- Legge, too, ignores this 
remark and says that ' dt. y is a consequence of Ж 51° (The Chinese classics, т, second ed., 
Oxford, 1893, 358). 

4 Seu shu chi chu Va Ж HE Е (SPPY ed.), Ta heüeh, 2a. 

5 There is in fact less difference between the gloss adopted by Chu Hsi and that adopted by 
Cheng Hsüan than might appear at first sight, for though Cheng chooses ‘ to come’, he is taking 
this in the causative sense. There is little difference between ‘ to cause to come’ and ‘ to cause to 
arrive”, partioularly when % can mean either ' to arrive here’ or ‘ to arrive there’. 
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introduce ideas not in the original text. ‘ To the utmost’ is added as a qualifi- 
cation to the verb ' to reach ', and ‘ principles’ is introduced simply to furnish 
an object suitable for the faculty of knowledge. That he was rather uneasy 
in his mind can be seen from the fact that in the passage he wrote to fill & 
purported lacuna in the text, he adopted а somewhat different wording, 


AARE cem. ЛЕ BU V) qu WS Jb Span 
‘ That is to say, in order to further my knowledge, I have to go to things and 


exhaust their principles ’. 


We can see that what appeared as separate additions in the commentary, viz. 
‘to the utmost’ and ' the principles ' is here brought together as a single phrase 
‘to exhaust their principles’. In a sense this clarifies matters and shows 
exactly what Chu Hsi has had to add to the text in order to make sense of it. 

Why, one may ask, was it that both commentators had to do violence to 
the text in order to make sense of it? The answer is that they were trying to 
reconcile two incompatible aims. They wanted, on the one hand, to make sense 
of the passage as a whole, but, on the other, they did not want to go beyond the 
glosses which had the indisputable authority of early dictionaries or commenta- 
tors. Though neither was successful Chu Hsi was definitely more successful 
that Cheng Hsüan, for he certainly made good sense of the passage even though 
he had to introduce into his interpretation ideas not in the text, while Cheng, 
even after violating the text, made very poor sense of it. 

The suggestion I am going to make is that the two factors are irreconcilable 
and that if we are going to make sense of the passage, we would have to find 
a gloss for the term ke wu overlooked by early commentators and absent from 
early dictionaries. But before proceeding any further, let us take a look at 
the way the term ke wu has been rendered into English. Legge translated the 
Ta hsüeh passage as follows : 

‘Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things ’,? 
thus following Chu Hsi’s interpretation, though he did not really favour it. 
But in spite of Legge’s reservations, ‘ the investigation of things ' has come to be 
the standard equivalent in English for ke wu, and Chu Usi’s conjectural inter- 
pretation is, in this way, given an apparent certainty it never possessed. This 
has made it much easier for the soundneas of that interpretation to be taken for 
granted. 

In his gloss on the passage in the Та kao А  , 

5| EI RA ЕЙ AX е, 
Karlgren writes, ‘Ko # has yet another shade of meaning: “To come all 
through, to penetrate, to understand perfectly, to comprehend ", as shown by 


$ op. oit., ба. 

т Legge, loo. cit. 

* He was inclined to take the phrase ke wu as to mean ‘ measuring correctly all things ' (loo. 
cit.). 

* Shang shu chu shu fay Ж XE pit, 13.9b. 
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a Li par., see Gl. 1481 above. Thus “ How should I be able to comprehend and 
know the commands of Heaven"? When we look at Gloss 1481, we find, 
‘Ko Ж means “to penetrate, to understand perfectly, to comprehend " as 
in Shu: Ta kao “to comprehend and know the commands of Heaven”; Li: 
Ta hüe Ж. Yy “ (to investigate, to penetrate =) to comprehend the phenomena 
in the world ” ’4 

As Karlgren does not discuss the grounds for his interpretation of the 
Ta hsüeh passage, it is not clear whether he is accepting Chu Hsi's authority 
or whether he has arrived at his interpretation through the context. It is, 
therefore, difficult to see whether he is basing his interpretation of the Та kao on 
the evidence of the Ta hstieh, or whether he thinks that the two passages, taken 
together, make the interpretation of ke fairly certain, though, taken separately, 
they may leave room for doubt. Whatever the case may be, the significance 
of Karlgren’s discussion is that he has pointed to a relation between the Ta hstieh 
and the Ta kao passages. 

What I propose to do is to take the matter a step further and, firstly, to see 
if we could find some firmer basis for interpreting ke as meaning ‘ to investigate ’, 
and, secondly, to see if we could be more precise in our interpretation. 

Let us return to the gloss of ke as ‘ to reach, to arrive’. The best-known 
example of the word ke with this meaning is the passage in the Yao tien 3& M, 


ROR, HT ЕТ" 
* His glory 13 extended over the four quarters, and reached above and 


below ’. 


Now this idea of © reaching above and below’, i.e., Heaven and Earth, was 
echoed often in subsequent literature. In chapter 49 of the Kuan tzu f F, we 
find 


— B z HE. ERK, Fm A 
Again in chapter 9 of the Hstin tzu жу F, 


ШЕШ Ж, bOX BSCK.C F SK HB. Xx je [emend to X] 
R qudm m Ul b" 


In the opening chapter, the Huat nan tzu ЖЕ үз F echoes the Kuan tzu, 
E dk — z M, bé VU d—.B.m-Xdm-m 


10 Karlgren, ‘ Glosses on the Book of doouments’, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities (Stockholm), No. 20, 1948, 261. 

31 op cit., 211. 

12 Shang shu chu shu, 2.42. 

13 Whether the word kuang should be taken literally or as a loan for Jf ‘ extensively’ is not 
germane to our argument, and I have followed the traditional interpretation. Moreover, it makes 
little practical difference to the meaning of the passage even if kuang is taken to mean ‘ exten- 
sively ’, for the passage will then have to be taken to be about the virtue of Yao. 

14 Kuan izu, Sou pu ta'ung Кап VQ ÈR x Fi] ed., 16.38. 

15 Astin izu, BPTK ed., 5.14b. 

16 Huas nan tzu, SPTK ed., 1.128. 
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This is further paralleled by the Wen tzu x F, 
&k — zc H, M e Vu - 2m RR X abs" 
Finally, in the Chung yung vfi. Hf, we find 


Ва BRAK MR FR ЕЖЕТ №, 
E FLE, EO Fg, X À = th, RF RK Hn? 

In all these examples, there is no doubt whatsoever that both # and B 
are used as synonyms of #% in the Shu ching passage and mean ‘to reach’. 
This is supported by the Kuang ya }Җ ЖЕ where # is one of a group of words 
glossed as Æ.19 

Since ch'a can be used as a synonym of ke in the sense of ‘ to reach’, might 
it not be the case that, conversely, ke can be used as a synonym of ch‘a meaning: 
* to examine closely ' as well? The argument from the synonymity in one sense 
of two words to the conclusion that they must also be synonymous in another 
sense totally unconnected with the first may seem a dubious procedure and 
indeed it is, if it is treated as a principle with general application. But never- 
theless the fact remains that there are such twofold synonyms. For instance, Т 
and J} both mean ‘you’, and they are also near synonyms as connectives. 
There may even be a possibility that there is а hitherto unnoticed connexion 
inherent between 'to reach' and 'to examine closely'. Can it be а mere 
coincidence that the word chi ## which generally means * to examine ' also means 
‘to reach’ as in the sentence Ж i& RÈ K 2 ‘ the great floods reached Heaven’ ? 

If my hypothesis is correct, then ke wu definitely means ' to examine things 
closely ’, and this receives support from another quarter. In chapter 33 of the 
Chuang tzu, there is the following passage, 


BFARRBBRARUSRDUBKREARKY À M 
< Жав 4H 


* The gentleman does not indulge in excessive scrutiny. He does not devote 
himself to chia wu, considering that with what is of no benefit to the world, 
it is better to desist from any attempt to understand them’. 


That the word f& is interchangeable with # is well attested, and fl # can be 
taken to be the same as # (7. As the passage opens with a condemnation of 
© excessive scrutiny ' and ends with the advice against attempting ' to under- 
stand ’ ‘ what is of no benefit to the world ’, it seems reasonable to assume that 
chia wu must also have to do with ‘scrutiny’ and ‘ understanding’ things. 
It fits the sense of the passage very well indeed for chia wu to be interpreted as 
* examining things closely ’. 

17 Wen teu, SPPY ed., 5b. 15 Li chi chu shu, 52.4b. 

19 In the above account I have followed Wang Nien-sun £ 8; f$. See his Kuang ya shu 
cheng B ЖЕ ЮЕ FF (Wan yu wen k'u BS Æ ЭС Е ed., p. 14). The same ground is also covered 
by Wang Yin-chih in his comments on the Chung yung passage in his Ching yi shu wen EX Л 
Bi] (Wan yu wen k'u ed., р. 627). The only example I have added is the one from the Hstin tzu. 

20 Chuang teu Hk. F, SPTK ed., 1.148. 

її op. cit., 10.31b. 
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Finally, in the Mencius, we find 


BE UJ jt HE Yo. He bt À fi (rv.B.19) 

‘Shun was clear about things, and had а keen insight into human relation- 

ship ’. 
Ming and ch‘a are near synonyms in this passage, and Mencius could easily have 
said Z% j^ HE t instead. Even as the text stands, ‘clear about things’ 
constitutes an excellent gloss on the term ke wu. 

Apart from the passage in the Та kao quoted above, there is one other 
passage from the Shu ching which has a direct bearing on our discussion of 
ke wu.™ This is from the Hsi po Кат Li i {6 # Жж, 


He A oc f. 9 a з 


In chapter 71 of his Lun heng 8& (ir, Wang Ch'ung  ¥ glosses ke jen # Л. 
as hsten jen H A. This shows that ke here is used in the same sense as in the 
Ta kao passage. The interesting thing about these two instances of the word 
ke in the Shu ching is that they show not only that ke and ch‘a are synonyms, 
but also that they share the same syntactical possibilities. Ж 41 KR # is 
syntactically similar to a phrase like ж El JA #2 while Ht Л is like Ex 4-26 
There is, of course a considerable difference in time between the use of ke in the Shu 
ching and that of ch‘a in the writings of the Warring States period, but neverthe- 
Jess this similarity is unmistakable. Now ch‘a is what can be called an attempt 
word, as distinct from an achievement word. An example or two will make this 
distinction clear. ff and ## are attempt words, while Я and В ате achievement 
words. As an attempt word, ch‘a when used as an action verb can only mean 
‘to get to understand’, not ‘to understand perfectly, to comprehend’ as 
Karlgren suggested. Ch‘a, of course, can be used in a perfective sense as in the 
phrase # j^ Л ff, but when во used ch'a no longer stands for an action but a 
state resultant from a perfected action. This is true also of ke, and the Ta kao 
passage should be translated : ‘How much less have I one who is capable of 
discerning [i.e. examining and so understanding] the commands of Heaven’ 
while ke jen can be translated as ‘ seer’. 

With the term ke wu in the Ta hsüeh, not only can we retain Legge’s ' investi- 
gation of things ”, but also follow with a clear conscience the interpretation of 
Chu Hsi. Indeed, all I have attempted to do is to provide some evidence, 
however meagre, for an interpretation Chu Hsi felt instinctively to be right. 
Once again we can see clearly this ability of his to arrive at the correct inter- 
pretation because of his profound knowledge of the * Four books ', even when 
he was unable to produce adequate evidence. 


*! There are other passages in the Shu ching where the word ke appears to mean ‘ wise man’, 
but I do not propose to discuss them, as our concern is with the term ke wu and not with the 
Shu ching. 

33 Shang shu chu shu, 10.76. 24 Tun heng, SPTK ed., 24.8b. 

** Part of what, according to the Lieh tzu Al) F- (SPTK ed., 8.3a), was a Chou proverb. 

34 The term is to be found, e.g., in chapter 47 of the Han fei izu [1-4 JE F, SPTK ed., 18.5b. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

C: Canon. 

E: Explanation. 

(X): insert X. 

[X]: delete X. 

(Y)*X: read X for Y. 

Head characters of the Explanations to the Mohist Canons are marked as follows: (X). 

G(1): А. C. Graham, ‘ Tho. composition of the Gongsuen Long tzyy’, Asia Major, NB, v, 2, 
1957, 147-83. 

G(2) : A. C. Graham, ‘ The logic of the Mohist Hsiao-ch‘ti’, T‘oung Pao, 11, 1, 1964, 1—54. 
References to classical texts aro to the editions of the Seü-pu ts‘ung-k'an JY $R Xe Fi] and 

to the Pai-na Tj #ÿ editions of the histories ; they are to chüan 4, page, and line: ‘ 
References to the Mohist Canons are to (1) the numbering of the Canons in T'an’s edition 

(also usable for other modern editions, allowing for discrepancies caused by occasional disagree- 

ment over the divisions between Canons); (2) the text of Mo-tzü (chüan 10) in the Ssü-pu 

ts‘ung-k‘an (the text followed). 


Among the five essays ascribed to the sophist Kung-sun Lung ZA Ж BE 
(c. 300 в.с.) is an ‘ Essay on hard and white’ (Œ Ы #8) which argues that & 
hard white stone is two things, the white stone which one sees and the hard 
stone which one touches. Їп an earlier paper! I offered evidence that the 
last three essays in Kung-sun Lung {єй Zy 1% ВЕ F (including the ‘Essay on 
hard and white?) were written between A.D. 300 and 600, but did not question 
the apparently self-evident facts that many pre-Han and Han writers mention 
a sophism of Kung-sun Lung about the separation of hard and white and that 
in the third century B.c. the common-sense position that hardness and white- 
ness are mutually pervasive was defended against the sophiste in the Mohist 
Canons. The purpose of the present inquiry is to look again at the whole of 
the early evidence with fresh eyes. 


1 of. G(1). 2 of. Fung, 1, 265-70. 
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The Mohist Canons are notoriously obscure and corrupt, and the references 
to hardness and whiteness are especially difficult. Liang Ch'i-ch'ao 3 long ago 
put his finger on the puzzling fact that although the phrase chien pai EX fi is 
found six times in the Canons the passages in which it appears do not seem to 
have anything to do with Kung-sun Lung’s problem. This led him to suspect 
that in nearly every case one or both characters is an interpolation. More recent 
editors dismiss this suggestion and propose drastic emendations and trans- 
positions in order to make the Mohist author say what a scholar familiar with 
the ‘Essay on hard and white’ would expect him to say. But the question 
arises whether the Mohist references may not be difficult precisely because we 
suppose them to be about a sophism separating hard from white, whether perhaps 
it is the deceptive light thrown by the essay in Kung-sun Lung ttt which distorts 
our vision. Let us begin with a sequence of three Canons the first of which 
introduces ‘ hard and white’ in an unusually plain context. We shall take the 
explanation of the modern editor T‘an Chieh-fu as our point of departure. 


B37 (DB/6£): R-AA RAKE, RE Р, 
(164/24): (Жл — 4b, EE HEH, KA BEA 
^E XH. 

C. ‘In one thing there is something known and something unknown. 
Explanation: “in it” 

E. ‘ The stone is one, hard and white are two but in the stone. Therefore it is 
admissible that there is something known in it and something unknown. 4 


B38 (58/8): Æ #8, Ж — шж "p 3€. REY — (RAT, 
(164/4-16B/3): (ж 18). TF E E теа т, WF 
"D AS Sh Be AAE RARER db. 


ж ® X RUE SIM) 3 ПЕ ES M LI — ШШ, 
fü dH X A LL dh. FA {н ж ЕТЕ, НЕДЕ БТ Ж 
E, Ш CE Ж ESL UR BE JI da. ED M Е CE Ж Ж ОЮ. 
Н 3t Br b dé 4b. Pr OR JL dE dh. HU BBR SKE HBS 


® — WH m € ER. AA RE. 

C. ‘ Pointing out something is inescapably from among two things. Explana- 
tion: “ you compare the two with other things ”. 

E. “If you know X and also know that X duplicates what I previously men- 
tioned as Y, then if you know X but do not know the Y which I 
previously mentioned this is а case of something known and something 
unknown with reference to one thing. 

If you know the thing you ought to point it out; and if you tell me, 
I will know it. You point embracing both X and Y which are “the 


3 Liang, 108 f. 

* The first character (or characters) of a Canon, even when the word is a grammatical particle, 
serves as heading for the Explanation. fg, JẸ : these characters are interchanged in B 42. 
4g: = А (regular throughout most part B Explanations). 
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two” ; and you point at examples elsewhere, which is specifying them 
by “ comparing with other things ”. 

If I say, “ You must point at the thing which I mentioned alone : 
do not mention what I did not mention ", the knower certainly cannot 
point at it alone. What he wishes me to conceive is not conveyed, our 
ideas are still unco-ordinated. 

Moreover if what he does know is X and what he does not know is X, 
then he does not know the X which he knows, and how can X and Ү 
constitute something known and something unknown with reference to 


one thing ? '5 


B39 (6A/1£): Br ш ij 9b fib Jg. R YE Ue ans. E BS TA À’, 
GONE GS 
(168/3-5): (90), ж 47, KK Ж FELT RAM EUR E HR 
UA Ж, À BHA th. HA 75 58 HE M 4. 

C. ‘ Things which one knows but is unable to point out. Explanation: “ next 


LE] сс 


spring’s snakes ”, “a runaway servant ”, “whelp and dog”, “a lost 
article ” 

E. ‘“ Next spring’s snakes”; while hibernating they certainly cannot be 
pointed out. “ А runaway servant": one does not know where he is. 
* Whelp and dog ” : if one does not know the name. “ A lost article " : 
one is unable by skill to (. . . .) it.’ ° 


T'an Chieh-fu takes these passages as three successive criticisms of the 
sophism of hard and white. (1) B 37: although hard and white are two they 
are one in the stone. (2) B 38: we cannot indicate one quality in words without 
indicating both (j^ — ‘ (pointing) at the two’, although the contrast with 
В 37 suggests rather ‘ (pointing out) from the two”); anyone told of a white 
stone knows that it із hard. (3) B 39: the sophist’s assumption that we cannot 


5 (5%)* ж : corrected from the Explanation. 5 : = X. as in B 18, 14a quoted below 
(the latter character is not used in the Mohist dialectical chapters). Ж : ‘duplication’, first of 
four kinds of ‘ similarity ' ([fiJ), defined as ' two names for one object’ (— 2 — HE) in A 86 
(translated G(2), 25; Fung, т, 263). [4]... <4): displaced 34 places backward ? 
fi; (= W) dH: ‘point sideways’? (point at objects in other directions ?). $% E Z: 
literally ‘ straighten it by aligning’. The metaphor is of aligning (3) two posts in в straight 
line (JÉ) with the sun, in & procedure for determining the centre of the earth. Cf. A 57 (with 
T'an's note). A: = 48, as in BOT. (RE FR: ‘still’, a common compound in Mo-tri 
(Sun, 32/1, 36/7, et al.). Of. the examples in P'ei, 601f. 

ж... 3A: = XE Bh . . BS, proposed by Kao (158), who emends the first character 
to Æ ‘winter’. But the idea is perhaps that because the snakes revive every spring we know 
that they are alive in the winter. The position of yeh 4h, shows that it is not the particle. 
Cf. dk XE 4E FE din Its analogy: “a dead snake’’’ at the end of the Та-сћ -K FX, where 
there is a variant $f (Sun, 260/8). (ЗА : corrected from the Explanation. Kou 50), 
chuan R : the living and the obsolete words for ‘ dog ' (G{2), 15). A man who knows dogs 
cannot point out a ch‘tan if he does not know them by this name. Of. B40 41 4) m Н BB 
Ж 5n À, A Ab ‘ Knowing kou it is a mistake to вау that one does not know ch‘üan '. 
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indieate the quality which we are not perceiving is indirectly criticized by 
showing that we know many things which we cannot point out. 

But if we dismiss Kung-sun Lung from our minds this interpretation seems 
quite artificial. The Mohist is talking about knowledge and showing that to 
know something is not the same as being able to point it out. The hardness 
and whiteness of a stone is his first example; we can know one and not the 
other, but cannot point out one from the other. If we wish to show by pointing 
what whiteness or hardness is we must point at the stone which is both hard 
and white and then at other things which have one quality without the other 
( compare the two with other things ’). 

Let us look now at the context in which the words chten pai ‘ hard and 
white” first appear in the Canons. We find them twice in a series of 18 geo- 
metrical definitions beginning with p‘ing 7B ‘level’ (A 52) and ending with 
iz X ‘next’ (А 69). We shall quote a sequence of three, transliterating 
chien pat in order to guard against preconceptions. 


A 65 (18/3): Ei, $ K A di, 

(8B/8-9A/1): (Æ). жа f IE. HR oe Br fe if À [7] =. 
C. “То “ fill" is to be nowhere absent.’ 
E. ‘What does not fill anything is dimensionless; along a measurement 


wherever you go you find two.’ 7 


А66 (1B/3£): E B, Ж HH Ж, 
(SA/1f): (E), FRA He, dH JE Ж Mi PP Ж, 
C. ‘ Chien pas is “ not excluding each other ’’.’ 
E. ‘ Different places do not fill each other. Displacing each other is excluding 


each other.’ ? 


A67 (18/4): 38, M $$ +h. 

(94/24): GE), R R RAR SE, за GOR CDMA E, R A 
GE) BR BE BR ME ИЗА Е ЕА 

С. ‘To “ coincide ” is to occupy each other.’ 

E. * Of measurements neither covers the whole of the other ; of starting-points 
each covers the whole of the other ; of measurement and starting-point 
the former covers the whole of the latter, the latter does not cover the 
whole of the former. The chten pat wholly coincide, bodies do not 
wholly coincide.’ ? 


According to T'an Chieh-fu the Canon of А. 66 proclaims against the sophists 
that ‘ hard and white do not exclude each other ’. Obvious as this interpretation 
may seem it leaves one with certain misgivings. The Mohist solutions of 
controversial problems are collected in part B, 32-82; this stands among the 
75 propositions ending in yeh 4p, (part A, 1-75), almost all of which are 


7 [48], accidentally repeated, a common error in the Canons. 
* JE: = $} 2 (cf. T'an's note). But Sun (215/14) takes 3 JE as ' not being each other”. 
* The emendations are all proposed by Sun (216) on grounds of parallelism. 
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definitions.) Moreover the Explanation offers no arguments against the 
separation of hard and white ; it simply clarifies what is meant by ‘ excluding 
each other', in the same way as other comments on definitions. Admittedly 
Tan does find an argument for the inseparability of hard and white, but only 
by transposing the last sentence of the previous Explanation to the beginning 
of this one and emending the character R to 4 : ' In the stone wherever you 
go you find the two’. 

Now in A67 we may translate chien pat as ‘hard and white’ without 
compunction ; but these qualities are mentioned as representative of qualities 
which pervade each other, which are ‘as hard to white’. If A 66 is a definition 
chien-pai must be the relation of which the relation between hard and white 18 
typical and we must translate : 

* * As hard to white ” is “ not excluding each other ” ’. 

This would no doubt be a very forced explanation if it were otherwise 
unsupported. But when we examine the remaining three examples of chien-pai 
in the light of it we find that in each case the phrase is syntactically treated as 
a compound adjective and refers to the relation between length and breadth, 
Space and time. 


ВА (34/8): FORA RE RR — Ro RR 
(0), 
(24/7): "R CF) ОЮМЧА" й, — —" K 38 RG” ЕА, 
C. ‘Two although one cannot be dismissed without the other. Explanation: 
“ Seeing and being together ”, “ one and two ”, “ long and wide ”.? 
E. ' Seeing and being together are separate ; one and two do not fill each other ; 


long and wide are “ ав hard to white "^ 


The authority of a parallel in Kung-sun Lung tzü 1 has hitherto compelled 
editors to accept the text of the first sentence of the Explanation in spite of its 
conflict with the Canon. T‘an punctuates the Explanation with а hyphen in 
front of the last two characters and understands it as follows: ' The seen 
(white) and unseen (hard) are separate, the one (stone) and two (hard and 
white) do not fill each other, they are like length and breadth (which are two 
but in one plane)—hard and white’. But the Mohist is surely offering three 
illustrations of his principle that things can be distinct although inseparable, 
and using chien-pai in the sense defined in А 66. The remaining examples of 
chien-pai are in в sequence of three on space and time : 


19 A couple of Canons in this series do not seem to be definitions (A 43, 50). 

її Тар combines В 4а, 4b by deleting the former's conoluding formula ; others (Sun, Liang, 
Kao, Liu, et al.) agree that it is a separate Canon, although they do not recognize the head 
character. GEO : corrected from a parallel in Kung-sun Lung tzü (Ch'en, 181). The 
characters are confused also in B 64 and elsewhere in AMo-tzü (Sun, 24/3, 189/4). (Ж): the 
head charaoter is often one place too late (of. B 13, quoted p. 363 below), never one place too 
early, suggesting that it was originally written at the side of the first character. (Ei)*[R. : 
correoted from the Canon. 

11 Ch‘en, 177 (quoted p. 368 below). 
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B13 (14/2): = R (EIE, R ЛЕ Б. 
(13A/3): & (E) #6 Ti À B F. 

C. ‘Space travels from one position to another. Explanation: “ growing 
older ”.? 

E. ‘ Growing older, one travels and again occupies space.’ 12 


B Ма (44/2): Œ A (44/7) FRA, P 1E (0, 
(13A/3f): (Œ) T8 db Æ (EYB, # YE À, FA 
C. ‘ Space and duration are not “ ав hard to white”. Explanation: “...” 
E. ‘ North and South are both in the morning and again are both in the evening. 
The travelling of space has duration.’ 14 


Bl4b (44/8): HA RFRA, RE A, 
(134/4): (f), HR a à Ж Ж th, 

С. * A time without duration is “ as hard to white" to space. Explanation : 
* the criterion ” 

E. ‘ Because when hard occupies white they necessarily fill each other.’ 15 


T'an combines the Canons of B 14a, b by deleting the first shuo tsai BE {E 
and forces out this meaning : ‘ The case of space and duration is not comparable 
with the case of hard and white; the absence of duration and space is com- 
parable with hard and white’. He takes this as an answer to a supposed 
argument of the sophists that space and time are separable and therefore so 
are hard and white. But although the significance of the Mohist argument 
will no doubt remain controversial T‘an has surely turned it the wrong way 
round ; it is not chien-pat but the relation between space and time which is 
the topic of these Canons. On the present interpretation the argument is as 


13 The divisions between the Canons of B 13, 148, 14b are those of Luan (op. oit., 14), 
confirmed by the parallelism of B 14a and 14b and by ite provision of convincing head charaoters. 
But they make nonsense of the text unless one recognizes the meaning of chien-pai : Kao and 
Liu therefore divide as follows: В 13... EL % А; B14e Ж EX À B 4E ЛА RT; 
Bl4b EX À BE, TE [М]. But these divisions provide no head characters. ({)*4Ё: corrected 
from the Explanation. The characters are confused also in A 49, B 16. BY (= SQ) Ё: ‘ shift 
in relation to the environment’, used to define ‘Motion’ in A49: "Bh", Be (fE)*#B АЫ. 
7B : of. p. 360, n. 5, above. 

11 The Canon is broken in the standard text by the intrusion after the second character of a 
displaced block of Canons (B 21-238). S= /A : ‘space’ and ‘duration’, defined together in 
À 39, 40. (Н)* Н : the characters are confused also in А 39 and elsewhere in Mo-izii (Sun, 
333/6, 382/2). Æ : cf. p. 360, n. 6, above. BY = FE: as in A 39. 

15 € /A : 'durationless (time)’, ‘moment’. Cf. A43 Bg Н A, XX SE A, 
aE 5f fE A : ‘Some times have duration, some not; a commencement corresponds to one 
without duration '. : ‘criterion’, the test for pronouncing X and Y chien-pai. Cf. A 95b 
JE В ‘ fix the criterion ' (parallel to B 1 [Б X ‘ fix the analogy’); judging by the Explana- 
tions of А 95, 96 an example would be the decision whether to take blaok eyes or white skin as the 
test when judging whether X is в ‘ black man’ (translated G(2), 19 f., of. 33 £.). 

1* T'an’s evidence is a saying of the sophists in Chuang-tzi, 5/0B/3, BÉ EX. [ч X; > 
an obscure sentence doubtfully interpreted ав ‘Separating hard from white is like suspending 
space (Ж = Е) (apart from time) ’. 
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follows. As we grow older we continue to occupy space; therefore space 
travels as we travel. The travelling of space from morning to evening is 
duration; but duration and space are not chien-pat (mutually pervasive) 
because the whole of space is present at each time, and to pervade and be 
pervaded by one time it must be absent from other times. It follows that only 
moments are chten-pat with space ; to prove this it is enough to appeal to the 
‘criterion’ (yin Bj) for applying the term chten-pai, which is that the two 
must wholly pervade each other. 


The technical use of chien-pa? and its curious syntax may be further 
illustrated from Han Fet tet $& JE F: 


Han Fett, 13/10A/11-13: FAS D À E Fr db 329 38 d, AE 
DT ES ЖШ 36 hop] РЕ À an. X D #1 dx LL 4X LI ME À 
ELRAMRAEUREMR AHH ЖЕ Ий ЖОШ A 
^ 47 À №, 


* А weighty man is inevitably а man whom the ruler greatly.loves. To be a 
man whom the ruler greatly loves is to be to him as hard to white. Wishing 
with the resources of a commoner to separate from the ruler his “ as-hard-to- 
white" loved опе is advising the right buttock to get rid of the left; the 
consequence will be that you will surely lose your life and your advice will 
be ineffective.’ 


If the Mohists knew nothing of a paradox of hard and white, what of the 
sophists ? Hu Tao-ching has collected 21 references to ‘hard and white’ 
disputations of Kung-sun Lung and others in texts from Chuang-tzü jk F 
(c. 300 в.с.) to the first century д.р. Reading them consecutively in his book 17 
one is struck by their curious air of generality. In no less than 14 of them 18 
the phrase chten-pas appears beside t‘ung-yi [в]  ‘ the same and the different’ 
or wu-hou $& I: ‘ the dimensionless ’, themes which provided matter for many 
sophisms, but never beside a particular sophism. One has the impression that 
в ‘hard and white’ disputation is one kind of disputation. Feng Yu-lan 19 
already saw this point, and concluded that ‘ the separation of hard from white ° 
and ' the unity of the same and the different ’ were terms used to characterize 
the doctrines of Kung-sun Lung and Hui Shih $ # respectively. Since 
Feng Yu-lan accepts the genuineness of the ‘ Essay on hard and white’ he 
does not doubt that the more general use of the former term is derived from 
the name of the sophism. But if we reject the essay and give chten-pas the 
technical sense which we have noticed in the Canons there is no need for us to 


17 Hu, 16, 55, 75-80. АП are mentioned in the course of this article except Shih chi Hi EUR 
76/5B/8. I have noticed one more: Ch'ien fu lun YE Fe gir, 3/13B/1. 

18 Chuang-teit, 4/3B/5, 24B/8 ; 6/24B/2 ; 10/29В/3. Heün-tzü Жу F, 1/21B/3 ; 4/6B/4 ; 
13/7B/4. Lü-shih ch'un-ch'Wu Ld Ye $ $k, 17/5A/3. Ham Fei сӣ, 17/4A/2. Huai-nan-tzü 
WE F9 +, 11/12A/9. Shiüch 23/11A/6 ; 74/6A/6. Liu Hsiang | [8] (79-8 в.о.) apud 
Han shu JE Ж (commentary), 30/18A/1; memorial attached to Hstin-teti, 20/354/8. 

1 Fung, т, 214 f. 
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postulate a lost sophism ; a disputation about the chten-pat (‘ as hard to white ’) 
might be simply an argument about supposed inseparables, space and time and 
length and breadth in the Canons, shape and colour in .:Kung-sun Lung’s 
* Essay on the white horse ', in contrast to disputations about ‘ the dimension- 
less ’ or ‘ the same and the different °’, which would be concerned with paradoxes 
involved in the concept of a geometrical point or in the treatment of similarity 
&nd difference as absolutes. The following are some characteristic references to 
chien-pai disputation : 

Chuang-tzŭ 6/24B/1: À fg] R, EX. À, AAR, A OH Hf. 

(Kung-sun Lung) : ‘ I join the same and the different, separate the chten-pat, 
treat the not so as so, admit the inadmissible '. 

ut sup. 10/29B/3: LA ЕЕ А FI zc Mt m e. DL E I ЖЕ à RE 

^ RE 

(The later Mohists) ‘ reviled each other in disputations about the chen-pat 
and the same and the different, answered each other with odd and even 
propositions which did not match ’. 

Houn-tzii, 1/21B/3: RR AM RAR MLS RIK LR 

її B GR HR IE À th. o 

* It is not that inquiries into the chten-pat, the same and the different, the 
dimensioned and the dimensionless, are not perspicacious ; that the gentleman 
nevertheless does not engage in disputation is because they are outside the 
limits he sets himself.’ 


When chien-pat is mentioned alone it seems to be a metaphor for hair- 
splitting debate in general. Thus Chuang-tzü says that thinkers who break up 
the unity of the world by distinguishing ‘right’ alternatives from ‘ wrong’ 
(shih fet $ JE) ‘ end up in the obscurities of chten-par’ (LL RE À zc Bk #) *° 
and mocks the sophist Hui Shih with the phrase ‘ You crow about chten-pat’ 
( д 8 B US)? The following example is interesting since it shows that 
the image of a hard white stone was still alive in the early Han, yet it is clearly 
metaphorical : 

Yen teh lun ЇЙ $8 ie, 4/12B/9: W D W E $8 RE. 1H "RO A, 

БЕЖ. 

* Tung-fang Shuo judged himself а clever debater, and had no rival in his 

age for melting the hard and dissolving the stone.’ 


What we do not find in pre-Han and Han literature is any suggestion that 
there was a specific paradox of hard and white. We miss such & paradox in the 
lists of sophisms in Chuang-izt and Hsün-tzù and among the three sophisms of 
Kung-sun Lung recorded by Hsü Shen &f W (ff. A.D. 100) and the seven listed 
in Глећ-ігй A] F (c. д.р. 300).2* On the other hand Kung-sun Lung's famous 


20 Chuang-tett, 1/32A/7. 7. Chuang-tzü, 2/44A/8. 
зз Chuang-irü, 10/88A/6-42A/8; Heün-izü, 2/1B/1-8, 16/7B/4-8B/1; Huai-nan iz, 
14/5B/7 (commentary) ; Lieh-izü, 4/1^/8-14. 
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thesis that ‘A white horse is not a horse’ is listed by all these authorities 
except Chuang-tzü, which mentions it elsewhere # ; and in nearly all the early 
references it is unmistakably a particular sophism, generally presented in its 
full form *4 or as * A horse is not a horse '.?5 The contrast is especially con- 
spicuous in certain references by Han authors who seem to know the writings 
of Kung-sun Lung, no doubt from the original Kung-sun Lung tzù in 14 chapters 
recorded in the Han bibliography ?6: 

Huan T'an #6 # (c. 43 в.с.-л.р. 28), Hain lun $i #, apud T'ai-p'ing 
yi-lan eB f8 F, 464/5A/11-13: Ж FR BB A EBD HF HE t B 
пев BYR WS À SS E SE Е. 

* Kung-sun Lung was a sophist of the time of the six kingdoms. He com- 
posed essays about chien-pai, took comparisons from things borrowed as 
illustrations, and said that a white horse is to be considered not a horse’ 
(Huan T'an continues with a summary of the ‘ white horse ' argument). 

Wang Chung Æ Jë (a.D. 27-с. 100), Lun heng 8g dj, 29/2A/0: ZA FR BE 

РАИ В ШЖ. ТОШ ЖОЕ, RUBS RRR. 

‘Kung-sun Lung wrote essays about chten-pai, making hair-splitting 
analyses of propositions, busying “himself with perverted statements and 
unreasonable comparisons, of no use to government.’ 

Huas-nan-tett, 11/12A/9: ДУ Ж BE Vr t pi BE. EU [n] Ж. ЖЕ EX fi. 

'Kung-sun Lung engaged in unreasonable disputations and shocking 
assertions, distinguished the same and different, separated the chien-pai.' 

Hsü Bhen's comment: д BB 48 À, AF 4 MÈRE UAH 

AGAR. NIE. 

'Kung-sun Lung was a man of Chao who enjoyed hair-splitting and 
paradoxical talk. Considering that “ white ” and “ horse ” cannot be joined as 
one thing he separated them and regarded them as two.’ 

ui sup. 14/5B/T: д 3& BB 3 $^ Bt M X 2. 

* Kung-sun Lung bought himself undeserved fame by brilliance with words.’ 

Hsü Shen's comment: 4 Ж 88 DL Ei E; JE БЖЖ 7, M 
® 8. 

* Kung-sun Lung's themes for his essays were “ A white horse is not a horse”, 

“ Ice is not cold ”, “ Coals are not hot ”.? 


Plainly these authors do not take ‘ hard and white’ and ‘ white horse’ as 
two paradoxes; Нвй Shen even quotes the ‘separation’ (li BE) of ‘ white’ 
and ‘horse’ as an example of © separation’ (ls) of the chien-pai. Nor do they 
say that Kung-sun Lung wrote an ‘ Essay on hard and white’ (ER À #8); 


33 Chuang-tzü, 1/28B/6 f. 

** of. the eight pre-Han and Han references collected by Hu (op. cit., 15-18), three of which 
we quote on this page. 

35 Chuang-tzü, 1/28B/6 Е; Hsün-izü, 16/8В/1. 

?* Han shu, 30/11B/8. 
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they say that he wrote essays on chien-pas (8 À 22 E&), implying that he 
specialized in the separation of supposed inseparables (shape and colour in the 
horse, ice and cold, coals and heat) rather than in analyses of the * dimension- 
less’ and the ‘same or different’, the topics which especially concerned 
Hui Shih. 

In my earlier paper ?? I assumed that Kung-sun Lung defended a sophism 
about hard, and white the nature of which was soon forgotten and that Han 
explanations in terms of the ‘ white horse” paradox are merely guesses. But 
in the light of the present inquiry we must look with new respect at Han and 
even at post-Han writers. About А.р. 300, after the disappearance of the 
original Kung-sun Lung tz? we begin to meet with writers who ask what 
chten-pas is and disagree about the answers. Lu Sheng Ж РЕ (fi. д.р. 291), 
editor of the Mohist Canons, understood that chien-pai was a theme of disputa- 
tion like ‘ the dimensionless’ and the same and the different’, and that the 
separation of shape and colour in the white horse was an example of it : 

Lu Sheng, preface to the Mohist Canons, apud Chin shu Æf # biographies, 
64/6A/9: UAB E GEO жою NE, KM FRA LEE A45 
APH OU] X ш # Ж, À ЖОЮЫ IL ER BARE Ч 
ж Ж =, Ж ч. [ПШ A OR mic b] ESR, 

‘There must be a shape corresponding to а name, and the best way to 
examine the shape is to distinguish the colour from it; therefore there is 
disputation about chten-pai. There must be distinctions between names, and 
the most important distinction is between something and nothing ; therefore 
there is disputation about ' the dimensionless'. Right is sometimes wrong, the 
admissible sometimes inadmissible ; this is named ''admissibility of both 
alternatives ". There are differences even between the similar, similarities 
even between the different ; it is this which is called “ disputation about the 
same and the different "^." 29 


Lu Sheng's contemporary Ssti-ma Piao 5j Æ (died А.р. 306) hesitated 
between the right answer, that chien-pai ‘refers to disputation about a hard 
stone or а white horse’ (A 8 Яз À Hg < Ef 45), and a wrong answer, that 
it was a dispute over the tempering of swords.% The latter explanation, still 
current during the fourth and fifth centuries, is interesting only for its 
implication that chten-pas was already being mistaken for а particular problem. 
This was also the assumption of the unknown author who, at some time between 
300 and 600, wrote the last three essays of the extant Kung-sun Lung tai. 
I have elsewhere examined his method of working up misunderstood scraps of 
the Mohist Canons, in which he did not recognize the head characters. 


27 G(1), 177-9. 

35 of. G(1), 180. 

29 For the emendations, cf. Hu, 82. 

30 Bgü-ma Piao apud Lu Te-ming BE $ HH on Chuang-izü, 1/32A/7 f. 
31 of. G(1), 178 f. 

32 of. G(1), 166-64. 
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Examples of such borrowings in the ‘Essay on hard and white’ are the 
following, in which I underline characters corresponding to head characters in 
the Mohist Explanations : 
Kung-sun Lung te, Ch'en, 167 (cf. B 14b): 4& EX # B, 
-Ch'en, 177 (of. B4b): A SR AR FL IE Ж ЖЯ], 
Ch'en, 188 (cf. В 37): j^ i — 4b, ER À — d mu 4E À A, KA 
A X78 Ж A E. 
From these we can see which Mohist passages caught the writer's eye and. 
how he misunderstood them : 
В 14b : ‘ Without the hard one finds the white ’. 
B 4b (2 passage ending with the words ‘hard and white’): ‘The seen and 
the unseen are separate '. 
В 37: ‘ As for the stone itis one; hard and white are two but in the stone. 
Therefore it is admissible that there is something known in it and 
something unknown '. 


Tt was evidently these misunderstood passages which suggested to him that 
Kung-sun Lung's mysterious ‘ separation of hard and white ' was the separation 
of the white stone which one sees from the hard stone which one touches. By 
writing an essay on this theme in the name of Kung-sun Lung he deluded 
us all for 1,500 years (in my own case, for 10 more years after recognizing his 
essay ав a forgery) into looking at every pre-Han and Han reference to the 
separation of hard and white through his own astigmatic eyes. 


A NOTE ON THE TUNHUANG FRAGMENTS OF THE 
T'ANG REGULATIONS (KO) 


By D. C. Twrrcaerr 


The study of codified law under the T'ang dynasty is greatly complicated by 
the fact that, of the four main categories of laws only the penal Code (lü f$) is 
preserved in full! "The chief secondary category of law, the administrative 
Statutes (ling 4) have been painstakingly reconstructed on the basis of their 
Japanese adaptations, by reassembling the very large number of quotations 
which are preserved in T‘ang sources, and we have a tolerably complete picture 
of their form and content.? The other two categories of centrally codified law, 
the Regulations (ko #) which codified the major amendments to and supple- 
ments to the Code and Statutes which had been promulgated from time to 
time in imperial Edicts, and the Ordinances (shth 3X) which provided detailed 
rules for the local implementation of the other categories of law, have dis- 
appeared almost completely, and virtually the sole substantial surviving 
fragments are included among the Tunhuang manuscripts. 

Some years ago, when I published a study of the manuscript fragment of 
the ‘ Ordinances of the Department of Waterways’ (Shut-pu shih 7k Қ 5X)? 
I had intended to follow this up with a similar study and integral translation of 
the Tunhuang fragments of the Regulations (ko 4%). However, the problem was 
greatly complicated, not only by the very varied contents of the preserved 
fragments which involved many problems of interpretation, but also by the 
publication by Naba Toshisada and Niida Noboru in 1957 of new materials 
which they provisionally identified as fragments of the Regulations, and by yet 
another still unpublished manuscript from the Bibliothèque Nationale to which 
my attention was drawn by Dr. Wu Chi-yü.* These fragments raise the whole 


1 This statement needs some slight reservations. The texts of the Ku T'ang-lü shu-i 2 Ff 
fi pit BE in existing printed editions derive from versions current in late Sung and Yüan times, 
when the T'ang Code was still considered to have legal validity. But comparison of these texta 
with fragments recovered from Turfan and Tunhuang, and with the surviving portions of the 
Japanese Ritsu ЁЁ which were closely modelled on the T‘ang Code, show that the work remained 
substantially unchanged. This need cause little surprise, for the Code (Їй) was held to comprise 
those basic provisions of the law which were of universal application, and contained permanent 
norms of conduot. 

* See Niida Noboru {= FF FH RE, Torys shat Hf A> #5 Ў, Tokyo, 1933, second edition, 
Tokyo, 1965. 

* Bee D. C. Twitchett, ‘ The fragment of the T'ang Ordinances of the Department of Water- 
ways discovered at Tunhuang ', Asia Major, NS, vi, 1, 1957, 23-79. 

4 See Naba Toshisada HK pe Fi] HY, ‘ To shohon Tékaku no ichi dankan’ Mp $p AK Hr 
Ж D — Ш ff, Kanda hakushi kanreki kinen Shoshigaku ronsha xp H 18. t 3m Ж BU 
Ай ak BR fa ҖЕ, Kyoto, 1957, 323-36; Nida Noboru, ' TO no ritsuryo оуо kaku no 
shinshiryó: Stein Tonkd bunken' HE OD EE PROKO RRB: 224 1 VY Be 
Ж 3 BA. Toyo Bunka Kenkyüjo Kiyo, хіп, 1957, 100-48. There is an important review of and 


commentary on these two articles by Naitó Kenkichi Py } Hz Тү in Hôseishi Kenkyd, 1x, 
1958, 287-8. Niida’s article is reprinted with some supplementary notes and corrections in his 
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question of the precise form of the ko under the T'ang, and of the various types 
of compilations of supplementary edicts which fulfilled a similar purpose. This 
question was recently again raised by the Chinese historian, T‘ang Chang-ju Jit 
E. 28,5 and the time seems opportune to restate the problem and to suggest 
some tentative conclusions, although my detailed work on the texts themselves 
remains unfinished. 

The Regulations are not only almost entirely lost, we are even not altogether 
clear &bout the various series which were compiled during the first half of the 
T'ang period. Shiga Shüzo Hi # Ж = who has recently published a very 
important re-examination of this subject * has established the following series : 


(1) 637 Chen-kuan ko À $ & 18 ch., 700 articles 
(2) 651 Yung-hut ko 3k Ж # San-pan ko T ch. 
Isu-ssu ko 18 ch. 


(8) 665 Yung-hui ko chung-pen К. Ж He "| ж San-pan ko T ch. 
Liu-ssu ko 18 oh. 


(4) 677 Yung-hus ko hou-pen Ж. Ж  # Ж San-pan ko 7 ch. 
Liu-ssu ko 18 (10) ch. 
(5) 685 Chu-kung ko He HE d Ch'ut-hung ko 2 (4) ch. 
Ch‘ut-kung lsu-ssu ko 6 ch. 
) 705 Shen-lung ko: BE М  San-pan ko 7 ch. 
) 712 Тасы ko X Ei ж 10 ch. 
) 715 K‘at-ytian ch'ien-ko BA 7c Ву Ж 10 ch. 
) 719 K‘at-yiian hou-ko BA эс 4% 10 ch. — Liu-ssu ko 1 ch. 
) 737 K‘at-yiian hsin-ko BB эс $i # 10 ch. 


New series of Regulations were thus compiled with considerable regularity 
during the early T'ang period. With the exception of the 20 years of the 
Empress Wu Tse-t‘ien’s ascendancy, the Regulations were revised once every 
10 or 15 years." In addition to these series of Regulations, which incorporated 
the amendments and supplements to the codified law which had been 


Chükoku höseishi kenkyü, Iv, 261-304. The Paris manuscript to which Dr. Wu was kind enough to 
draw my attention is Fonds Pelliot chinois, Touen-houang, No. P 4978 v, on which see below. 
5 Вее T'ang Chang-ju Hf Æ FH, ‘ Tun-huang suo ch'u T'ang-tai fa-lü wen-shu Lang-chung 


ра? dc dé AR HE HE DN EE fi GC ЖЄ WS dB OBR, Chung-huch Wen-shih Lun-ts'ung, v, 
1964, 377-94. Professor T'ang, in а postscript to his article, says that he had been unable to read 
the study by Niida, which would have enabled him to avoid а number of errors, notably in the 
identification of 8 4673. But his study is none the less of real value in identifying relevant 
historical materials elsewhere. 

* See Shigà Shüzó Hk Of Æ =, ‘ Kan То kan no hôten ni tsuite nisan по 080’ 1& FF itj 


D tk JJ, (C DW TCL = D B R, Tohogaku, xvn, 1958, 27-43. Shiga, by a detailed 
textual examination of the text of the monographs on law in the two T'ang histories, has shown 
certain passages to derive from an incorrect account given by the T‘ang liu-tien HF K fi. He 
is thus able to deny the existence of certain series of ko and shih mentioned in these chapters and 
in the monographs on literature in the two T'ang histories. 

т The only significantly longer gaps are 685—705 and 719-37. In the latter period, and 
possibly also in the former, a set of Ko-hou ch‘ang-hsing ch'ih was issued to fill the gap. 
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promulgated in the first place in Imperial Edicts, the practice had already begun 
of issuing collections of ‘ Edicts for permanent enforcement subsequent to the 
Regulations’ (Ko-hou ch‘ang-hsing ch'ih ҖЕ 4% Б fy Hh). The first series was 
probably issued between 685 and 705,8 and a second series certainly was issued 
in 731, comprising six chapters.? It is clear then that new legislation was rather 
regularly codified in this way, and the Regulations must have played а very 
important role in keeping up to date the basic penal and administrative laws 
embodied in the Code and Statutes, which remained comparatively static, in 
spite of frequent new editions. 

The Regulations, like the Ordinances,!? were compiled in separate sections 
for each of the 24 departments of the Six Boards (Liu-pu 75 B) which made up 
the central executive, the Department of State (Shang-shu sheng 1] ЖЄ Æ). 
There were, however, none of the additional sections for certain of the Nine 
Courts (Chiu-ssu Ju 3) as in the Ordinances. The Regulations were additionally 
divided after 651 into two categories,” the ‘ Generally promulgated Regula- 
tions’ (San-pan ko tk Ж Ж) which were distributed to all the local 
administrations of the empire, and the * Regulations retained in the Depart- 
ments ' (Liu-ssu ko 44 =] #) compiled for reference in the ministry concerned. 
Professor Shiga has drawn attention to the fact that whereas the first series of 
Regulations of 637 was entirely composed of ' Regulations retained in the 
Departments ’, and while the latter remained the more extensive in the three 
series issued under Kao-teung in 651-77, after the beginning of the eighth 
century the ‘ Generally promulgated Regulations ’ are far the larger. From this 
time Ko alone normally refers to the latter, and the ‘ Regulations retained in 
the Departments ' become comparatively insignificant, usually comprising only 
a single chapter.* This tendency undoubtedly reflects both the growing 


в Takikawa Masajirô $A JI] Be ZX BD. Shina höseishi kenky& X BS 55 Wi] E OT 36, 
1940, 114, interprets a passage from T"ang hui-yao, 89, р. 702, to mean that in 705 the Regula- 
tions of 685 were revised together with the set of Ko-hou ch'ih # 4% Wh which, according to 
Takikawa must have been compiled at some time between 685 and 705. It is equally possible, 
and in my opinion preferable, to read this passage, as did Bünger, Quellen zur Rechtegeschichte der 
T'ang-Zeit, as using the words ko-hou ch'ih #4 4% Ў in а non-specific sense, simply meaning 
* They edited the Chui-kung Regulations together with the Ediots which had subsequently been 
promulgated’. Takikawa, incidentally, quotes the T‘ang hui-yao inaccurately. But there is some 
further evidence for his contention that there was such a series of Ko-hou ch'ih. The late ninth- 
century Japanese bibliography, Nihonkoku genzaisho mokuroku, 19, lists a work in 15 chapters 
entitled Chui-kung ko-hou ch'ang-hsing ko HE HE RK 4% Ez fT Et. 

9 See T'ang hui-yao, 39, p. 703 ; Оми T'ang-ehu, 50, р. 19b. This work must be distinguished 
from another work commonly known as the Ch‘ang-hsing chih E- {ү Ej compiled in 736. This 
book, the full title of which is T'u-chih ch‘ang-hsing chih (or chih-fu) JF & E fy а CE Ж) 
and which comprised 5 chapters (see T'ang-shu ching-chi i-wen ho-chih BF at GS FF dh x 
Æ ZR, 1956 edition, p. 144) was compiled under Li Lin-fu's direction to rationalize the annual 
budget. 

10 On these see Niida, Chükoku hisetsht kenkyü, 1v, 292, 331-5. 

n See T'ang hui-yao, 39, p. 702; Bünger, op. cit., 40. 

13 Shiga, op. cit., 43. 
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complexity of local administration, and the proliferation of new legislation by 
Edict which had to be codified for enforcement by local administrations. 
The Tunhuang manuscripts which have so far been identified as parts of the 
Regulations (ko) are the following : - 
À. Two consecutive fragments of the ‘ Generally promulgated Regulations 
of the Board of Justice ' (San-pan Hsing-pu ko $k HA Eg #4) of 705. The 
first section, which is in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds Pelliot chinois, 
Touen-houang, No. P 3078), was first published over 30 years ago and has 
been the subject of several Chinese and J apanese studies. Its continuation 
is in the British Museum (Stein Collection, No. 8 4673) and was first identi- 
fied as such by Niida Noboru in 1957.14 


B. A fragment of the ‘ Regulations of the Board of Civil Office’ (14-ри ko 
ЖО Ж) much mutilated, which was discovered at Turfan by Grünwedel 
and von Le Coq and was formerly in the Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (No. T II T). This was published, from a handwritten copy made 
in the 1930's, by Мара Toshisada in 1957.15 The original document appears 
to have been lost. 


C. A lengthy fragment of the ‘ Regulations of the Board of Finance ? 
(Hu-pu ko Fi Җ Ж) which is in the British Museum (Stein Collection, 
No. S 1344). This was first published by Niida in 1957 28 and has recently 
been the subject of an article by T'ang Chang-ju.!? 


The identity of the two А. fragments is unquestionable. Fortunately the 
beginning of the scroll, with its title and compiler's name, survives. This reads : 


18 Майо Torajiró Py H& HE ЖЮ published the first mention of this MS in his article 
* Tódai no bunka to Heian no bunka’ in 1928. In the same year Tung K‘ang Ж Ж the eminent 
bibliophile who was also a very distinguished legal official who had held high judicial office both 
in the late Ch'ing and under the Republic recorded in his diary Shu-po yung-i'an, т, p. 21a Bi ff 
Ж ER. that he had seen the photograph of the manuscript possessed by Naito, and gave a brief 
note on its significance. Tung later published an extended study of it entitled Ts'an-pen Lung- 
shuo san-pan Hsing-pu ko уй T'ang La chih tut-chao BR Æ ВЕ 38 EX ЛИ ЈН EN Же Sa Hr 
fk Z HE in the Ssw-fa kung-pao i] Е 7 Ў. I have been unable to consult the original, 
but it was later reprinted together with в Japanese translation by Takikawa Masajiró, and is 
included in his Shina hüseishs kenkyü, 1940, 465-90. In 1934, Niida Noboru published some 
remarks on Tung’s study and independently Otani Katsuma 4 RE IW. published the entire 
text, with в set of none-too-legible photographs, in a study entitled * Tonko shutsuio San-han 
Кефи kaku zankan ni evite? Sic 38 IH E Ж ЛЭ] HR He BBB IC BLU C published 
in the Korean journal Seikyü Gakusd, хуп, 1934, 152-78. Lo Chen-yü Ж fig E also published 
two postfaces on the manusoript in the 1930's, neither of which is available in Britain. 

14 Niida Noboru, ‘ Т0 no ritsuryó oyobi kaku no shin shiryô ° (n. 4 above), briefly mentions the 
identification of this manuscript. A full transcription of the text waa first printed in the reprint 
of this article in Chükoku hôseishi kenkyi, гу, 1964, 301-4. T'ang Chang-ju, op. oit. (n. 5 above) 
deals with this manuscript, but fails to identify it. 

15 See Naba, op. oit. (n. 4 above). 

16 Bee Niida, op. cit. (n. 4 above). 

17 See T'ang Chang-ju, op. cit. (n. 5 above). 
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We | шв å aN 
‘ The Generally promulgated Regulations of the Board of Justice, compiled and 


edited at the Imperial Command by Su Huai #& 38 Yin-ch‘tng kuang-lu tai-fu, 
Vice-president of the Right of the Department of State, Grand Pillar of State, 
and others. 
The Board of Justice, the Police Department, the Public Audit Depaz*ment, 
the Gate-keepers’ Department’. 


The name of Su Huai enables us to identify the manuscript as part of the 
Regulations drawn up in 705 as a part of the revision of all the categories of 
codified law carried out after the end of the Empress Wu's reign.!® It would also 
appear that in this series of ‘ Generally promulgated Regulations ’, which was 
in seven chapters, the sub-departments of the Board of Justice, which are listed 
at the end of the title, did not each have its own individual series of Regulations. 
The ‘ Regulations of the Board of Justice’ covered them all.1° 


We know from an abundance of contemporary evidence that the Regulations 
were compiled from rules supplementing and amending the Code and Statutes 
which had been first promulgated as Imperial Edicts. This is clearly shown by 
the A fragments, which are composed of a series of short articles, set off from 
one another by the character 4 — raised above the upper margin. The articles 
are given no other title, and there is neither date of the rule’s enactment, nor 
indication of the type of Edict in which it had been first incorporated. The 
articles do not begin, like those of the Code and Statutes, with the words chu 
Ж or fan JL ‘ In all cases of ...’, but begin immediately, as do the articles of 
the Ordinances. It is, however, none the less clear that the articles were based 
upon Edicts, for the original Edicts from which several of the articles derive 
survive elsewhere. Comparison of the texts shows that what was incorporated 
into the Regulations was merely the substantive rule extracted from the 
original Edict, stripped of the customary and obligatory literary flourishes with 
which these were prefaced. What went into the Regulations was not simply the 
Edict, the whole Ch‘th 3j as promulgated, but only the essential ruling which it 
embodied, what was called in T'ang times the Ch'th-chieh wen $h & 3 or 
Ch‘th-liieh wen $) B& 3c. Moreover, a single Imperial Edict often incorporated 
a wide variety of separate newly enacted rules. This was especially the case 
with the Edicts issued as Acts of Grace at the beginnings of new reigns and on 
similar auspicious occasions. The texts of these separate rules were referred to 
as Ch‘th-t‘tao wen Ў) f ЭС. Frequently only a single section (ch'4h-tao) of a 

15 For Su Huai’s part in the compilation see T'ang hui-yao, 39, p. 702, Chiu T'ang-shu, 60, 
p. 18b, and his biography in Chiu Tang-shu, 88, p. 11а. The latter informs us that he was 
specially appointed compiler because of his knowledge of law. This may account for his name 
being given as the compiler of the ‘ Regulations of the Board of Justice ’, rather than that of the 


chief compiler of the Shen-lung Regulations, Wei An-shih Ё 4 Яз. 
19 See Р 3078, l. 4. 
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complicated Edict would be considered of sufficient importance to be incorpo- 
rated into the Regulations, and thus given greater authority and permanenoe.?? 
It would also seem that the wording of the Edict might be rephrased and 
heavily edited before inclusion. There was thus а very intimate, and by no 
means straightforward relationship between the Regulations and the immense 
body of day by day legislation by Edict from which they were compiled. 

The fragments B and C mentioned above raise this problem in an acute 
form. Neither manuscript includes the beginning of the scroll, and both are 
untitled. Both consist of а succession of articles, plainly labelled as Edicts. 
Each article begins simply with the character ch‘th $h ‘An Edict ordered 
that...’ and ends by giving the date of promulgation of the Edict? It is clear 
then that B and C differ in form from A, the one indisputable text of the 
‘Generally promulgated Regulations’ which we possess. Moreover, although 
Naba considers that B is a fragment of the ‘ Regulations retained in the 
Departments" (Léu-ssu ko), there can be no likelihood of this being so since 
there would have been no occasion for these to be sent to a distant frontier area 
such as Tunhuang or Turfan.# 

One possibility, to which I will revert later, is that the form of the Regula- 
tions was altered during the early years of the eighth century, since C and 
possibly B can be shown from internal evidence to date from the K'ai-yüan 
(713-41) period, later than A.# The other possibility is that these fragments 
are not part of the Regulations at all, but represent some other category of 
compilation of enactments from Edicts. There were a number of such compila- 
tions currently in use in T'ang times. The most authoritative were the 
compilations of * Edicts subsequent to the Regulations’ (Ko-hou ch‘ih ke 4% 
Я). These played a very important role in keeping codified law up to date 
after the Ап Lu-shan rebellion, when the regular periodic revision of the main 
categories of law fell into abeyance.*4 In particular, they were issued on 
several occasions during the first years of Te-tsung's reign, and during the 
reign of Hsien-tsung and his successors, when the central government made 

30 This matter is well put by T'ang Chang-ju, op. oit., 377-8. 

x In B the lower half of the manuscript is missing, and for most of the clauses the date is 
torn away. The two remaining dates are 694 and 696. From the titles used for the various 
ministries it appears that most of the Edicts date from the reign of the Empress Wu. The dates 
of the Edicts in C range from 674 to 713. 

# Вее Naba, op. cit. For a refutation of this conclusion, see Naitd’s review cited in n. 4 &bove, 

. 287. | 
E 93 C must be a portion of the series of 715, 719, or 737. It cannot be a part of the ‘ Edicts 
for permanent enforcement subsequent to the Regulations’ of 731, since all of ita contents are 
Ediota issued before—many of them long before—the previous series of Regulations issued in 719. 
The date of B is rather more open. It might be a portion of the 712, 715, 719, or 737 series, It 
also might be a portion of the * Ediote subsequent to the Regulations ’. 

?4 Series were issued in 785 (Chen-yflan ko-hou ch'ih HB JC Ж 1& Hh, 30 chapters), 807 
(Yüan-ko ko-hou ch'th 7G ЯП ig 4% Ж], 30 chapters), 818 (Ko-hou chi, 30 chapters), 827-9 
(Ko-hou ch'ih, 60 chapters), 833 (T'ai-ho ko-hou ch'ih А. ЖП Ж 1Ё Ж], 50 or 40 chapters), and 
851 (Ta-chung Hsing-fa teung-yao ko-hou оАЧЬ -K vx ЭН) t HA ЗН Ж 4% ЯЙ], 00 chapters). 
The regular revisions of codifled law ceased with that of 737. 
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determined efforts to restore their authority in the provinces. They were used, 
however, even before this date, a first series probably appearing before 705, and 
another in 731.25 These were well known to contemporary Japanese jurists, 
ав can be seen from passages cited in Ryd-no-shiige,?* and three series are listed 
in the catalogue Nthonkoku genzatsho mokuroku Н Ж Fi Si ft MH AR 
compiled in 885-97 by Fujiwara no Sukeyo fg JE Hy #27 We have no evidence 
on which to compose a clear picture of their form, but judging from a Tunhuang 
manuscript in Paris which cites them it appears that they, like the Regulations 
themselves, were subdivided according to the major ministries.*® 

Besides these there were various minor compilations of detailed legislation 
known as li AJ or t‘iao-li {Ж HJ. We know virtually nothing of these, though 
their existence under the T'ang is attested.2® They too were compiled for 
departmental use (another term for such rules is sheng-lt 7E iJ), and it is 
fairly probable that a much mutilated fragment in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Fonds Pelliot chinois, Touen-houang, No. P 4978 v) represents such a set of 
departmental rules, possibly that of the Board of War. The fragment, much 
of which is illegible, consists of parts of four articles connected with military 
service under the fu-ping militia system. Hach is headed by the character + — as 
in the A fragments of the Regulations, then by chun ЖЕ ' In accordance with, . ." 
and the source of the ruling. The authorities for the three articles whose 
beginning is preserved are the ‘ Edicts subsequent to the Regulations of the 
Board of War’ (Ping-pu ko-hou ch/sh 5: ER # 4% $h), the ‘ Regulations of the 
Board of War’ (Ping-pu ko), and an Edict dated 719.80 

The Regulations (ko) of a government department then were merely the 
most authoritative of a whole range of compilations incorporating the most 
up-to-date emendations and supplements to the basic rules laid down in the 
codified law. The question remains, where in this range of legal compilations 
the B and C fragments fit in. 

Niida and Naba have not hesitated to assign both of these documents to the 
Regulations. Firstly, both point out the fact that the Japanese kaku #—which 
were formally the equivalent of the T'ang Regulations, although they had a 
rather different function—set out their contents in much the same way as B and 
C. The Ruiju San-das kaku Җ Ж = (X # comprise not only orders (Ff) 
issued by the Dajokan ж Ж "Ej but also Imperial Rescripts (#7, BH), which are 


35 See above, nn. 8, 9. 
26 For a discussion of such passages see Takikawa Masajiro, #8 Ji] i 2X Bj. ‘ Ryd-no 


shilge ni mieru TO no horitsu shiryd’ Ap #6 SE (C FL A BED t fk HOH, reprinted 
in his Shina hdseisht kenkyü, 1940, 104-15. 

27 Seo Nihonkoku genzaisho mokuroku, 19. This lists the Ch‘ut-kung ko-hou ch‘ang-hsing ko 
3E Ht Be 4# FE FF # in 16 chapters (seo n. 8), a Ch'ang-heing ch'th Fe 47 $) in 7 chapters, 
most probably that of 731, and a Ko-hou ch‘th di. 4% W) in 30 chapters, which may be any one 
of the series of 785, 807, or 818. 

35 Seo below, and Fonds Pelliot chinois, Touen-houang, No. P 4978 v, 1. 9. 

39 See Twitchett, op. cit., 35. 

30 Unfortunately the bottom of this manuscript is almost entirely illegible, and it is impossible 
to give a coherent translation. 
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introduced by the character ch‘th $h or chao 28, and sometimes have their date 
of promulgation noted at the end.*! It is, however, impossible to place too much 
reliance on comparisons with the Rui-jū San-dai kaku, for these were not, as 
were the Chinese Regulations, divided into separate series for each government 
department, but were arranged topically, and fulfilled & rather different 
purpose? Although comparative study of Chinese and Japanese codified law 
has produced striking results in the case of the basic and fundamental rules of 
Code and Statutes, the Japanese did not blindly reproduce T'ang law, as i8 
sometimes asserted, but adapted it to the needs of their own very different 
society and state structure. In the case of the Regulations which were provi- 
sional amendments designed to meet temporary circumstances, and of the 
Ordinances, which dealt with the actual details of local application, there was 
no question of the Japanese copying the text of the Chinese laws, and only the 
names and general categories of ko and shih were adopted. Naitó Kenkichi in 
a critique of Naba's article, has forcefully pointed out the dangers inherent in 
placing too great reliance on such a comparison, adducing the example of the 
Tang shih (Ordinances) and their Japanese equivalent, the з 3X which had 
a totally different form.9 I would add that contemporary Japanese scholars, 
to judge by the Nihonkoku genzaisho mokuroku, failed to clearly distinguish 
the Chinese Regulations (ko) from collections of Edicts.** 

'The more substantial evidence used by Niida is based on comparison with 
passages and articles from the Regulations quoted in T'ang and Sung works. 
The quotations of the Regulations in the early ninth-century encyclopedia 
Po-shth liu-t‘teh shih-lei chi À Б 75 bl H Hi fi include at least one where the 
clause is introduced by the character ch‘th $h ‘An Edict ordered that..." 
although most quotations do not begin in this way. Moreover, the Sung Hsing- 
tung Ж J Kt, the late tenth-century penal Code, which appended to each 
article of the T*ang-lü shu-t any major substantial amendments or amplifications 
which had subsequently appeared, systematically cites passages from the 
Regulations in this form.?9 The series of Regulations which Sung Hsing-t‘ung 
cited was almost certainly that of 737, the last series issued, promulgated under 

31 See the edition in the Zótei Kokushs taikei. 

32 It is perhaps unfortunate that the Eui-j& San-dai kaku are called into the argument. This 
early Heian work, the preoise date of which is not clear, is a conflation of the kaku issued in the 
three reign-periods Konin (810-23), Jógan (859-76), and Engi (912-22). The contents of these 
were rearranged under various administrative topics, on much the same lines as in the Chinese 
T'ung-iien or Hui-yao administrative encyclopedias, But the original kaku, it would appear from 
the preface to the Kénin kaku, which survives, and from the résumé of the contents of the same 
work, Kónin kaku sho BJ, 4— X% Фр, э fragment of which is reprinted in Kokushi faikei, were 
not arranged in this way. They were arranged more or less on the T'ang model, with & chapter 
for each separate ministry, but with the addition of а chapter of miscellaneous rules. 

зз Beo Naitó, op. cit., 288. 34 See Nihonkokw genzaisho mokuroku, 19. 

35 See Po-shih liu-i'seh shih-lei ch, 24, р. 92b. This is mentioned and translated in my 
Financial administration under the T'ang dynasty, 1903, 152. 

зв Boo the passages cited by Niida, Chükoku Adsetshi kenkyd, 1v, р. 300, n. 21d. There is only 


one quotation of the Regulations in Sung Hsing- ИМ which does not begin with Ch'th. One 
other passage begins Oh'sh-chieh wen... $) fi 
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Hsüan-teung, and referred to in T'ang sources as the ‘New Regulations’ 
(Hsin-ko $i #%), since later amendments are cited from the short text of the 
relevant Edict (Ch‘th-chteh wen). The Po-shth liu-t‘ieh shih-lei chi certainly 
employed the same series of Regulations, as did the T'ung-ten JE W completed 
a few years previously in 801, for the 737 Statutes were those currently in force. 
T'ung-tien moreover quotes at least one passage from these Regulations, which 
has ch‘th at the beginning and the date of promulgation at the end, in exactly 
the same form as B and C.?? There is thus fairly strong evidence that the 737 
Regulations were laid out in the same form as О, and not as in the Regulations 
of 705. 

Moreover, Professor Niida produces yet a further piece of evidence, in that 
one of the Edicts included in C is cited, with a slightly different text, in the 
commentary to Ryó-no-shüge as from the K‘ai-yiian ko BA 76 М This of 
course is not by itself conclusive, since the nature of the Regulations аз а 
compilation of Edicts meant that an identical text might be found included 
both in the Regulations themselves, in other repertories of Edicts and of course 
in the short form (chieh-wen Wi 3C) of the original Edict. In this particular 
instance, moreover, the complex relationship of the various categories of codified 
law is shown up with particular force by Ryd-no-shiige which cites texts not only 
from the K'ai-yüan ko Regulations, but also from the ‘ Ordinances of the Board 
of Finance’ (Hu-pu ko) and from the ‘ Edicts subsequent to the Regulations К 
(Ko-hou ch‘th) on the same point,% which have lengthy passages in common. 

Although no one of Professor Niida's arguments is conclusive, the evidence 
taken together is impressively weighty, and there seems little positive reason to 
disagree with his tentative identification of С as а section of the K'ai-ylan ko. 
This, however, raises one important question. If we accept this interpretation, 
we have to explain the difference in form between the A fragments and B and C 
by postulating that between the compilation of the former in 705, and of the 
latter in 715, 719, or 737 there was а change in the format of the Regulations, 
which is not otherwise known. Fortunately, there is one piece of evidence which 
may help to clinch the argument. 

By a stroke of good fortune we have for one of the articles included in А, 
prescribing increased penalties for counterfeiting, not only the original Edict 
dated 682,41 but also a quotation entitled Hsing-pu ko ch'th... Jf Hy XJ) 
in the Sung Hsing-t‘ung “ which we may assume to be a quotation of the clause 


зт Niida, op. cit., 201. See T*ung-tien, 170, p. 905a. The Edict from which this is taken is 
given in résumé in T'ang hut-yao, 41, p. 744. 

зв Beo Ryô-no-shüge, 13, р. 412 (Kokushi taskei edition) The Regulation is mentioned and 
translated in my Financial administration, 152-3. The textual differences between the O text and 
Ryô-no-shüge are in fact considerable, the latter being only the middle section of the complex 
ruling of C. 

** See Ryö-no-shüge, 13, p. 412-13, for these texte. The passages from Statutes and Ordinances 
are translated in Financial administration, р. 146, 149. 

40 See P 3078, ll. 40-7. 

41 Seo T'ung-tien, 9, pp. 52c-53a. 

4з See Sung Hsing-t‘ung, 26, pp. 12a-b (Wen-hai reprint pp. 868—4). 
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in the Regulations of 737. These all prescribe additional sanctions for use 
against counterfeiters, and are supplementary to the article in the ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Provisions’ of the Code (Tsa-lü # fi) on this subject.“ The original 
Edict of 682 falls into two main sections, the first dealing with the punishment 
of the actual offenders, the second with the assessment of responsibility on the 
family head, members of neighbourhood and surety groups (lin, pao Жр, ІЖ), 
and on the headmen of the various local fiscal and police districts (li-cheng E 
JE, ts‘un-cheng +f} 3E, fang-cheng 3j JE) within whose jurisdiction the offence 
was committed. The first section was clearly amended by an Edict which is no 
longer extant some time between 682 and 705, for whereas the original Edict of 
682 prescribes the death penalty by strangulation for the principal offender and 
increased terms of hard labour for his accomplices, the Regulation of 705 
replaces this by a ruling that the principal offender's entire family possessions 
should be confiscated by the state. It also goes to some lengths to make provi- 
sions bringing all officials within the scope of this punishment ала preventing 
their making use of their privilege of settling their punishment by a set-back in 
their official career (fang-kuan % H) or by payment of a money fine. The 
Regulations of 737 as quoted in Sung Hsing-t‘ung, however, once again prescribe 
the death penalty, and reproduce the text of the Edict of 682, with a few minor 
verbal differences. The Regulations of 705 must then reflect a temporary 
change in the law which was later cancelled. This hypothesis would fit in well 
with what we know about policy towards counterfeiting. The regulations were 
widely relaxed at the end of the Empress Wu’s reign, a few years before 705, 
and clamped down hard after 717.4 The second and longer part of the article, 
however, dealing with the joint responsibility of family members, the responsi- 
bility of neighbourhood and surety groups, and the responsibility of the village, 
ward, and hamlet elders for offences committed within the area under their 
charge, remains virtually unchanged in all three sources. This ruling was 
obviously considered suitable for retention, even when the first provision of the 
Edict of 682 was changed. 

Here we have clear evidence that an Edict and its subsequent amendments 
were incorporated into the Regulations, and that successive series of Regula- 
tions actually kept abreast of current legislation by Edict. Moreover, this same 
article, amending the punishment prescribed in the Code for counterfeiting, 
appears in A without heading, and in the Regulations of 737 under the heading 
Chih $). 

There is a second question which remains to be asked. If we accept that 
fragments B and C are in fact portions of the K‘at-yiian ko, we must assign them 
to their appropriate government department. Here, fragment; B provides no 
great difficulty, and there is little likelihood that we can better Professor Naba’s 
suggestion that it is part of the Li-pu ko (gis #6 #s), the ‘ Regulations of the 


£ See Code, 26, article 3. See also Financial administration, 277-8. 
4t See Financial administration, 75-6. 
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Board of Civil Office ', though I would agree with Naito that the suggestion that 
it is a part of the * Regulations to be retained in the Department (L4u-ssu ko 
# aj #) is purely fanciful.*^ Fragment C, however, is much more of a problem. 
T'ang Chang-ju in his study devoted to the document has attempted to assign 
each article to the appropriate department of the central government, and 
confesses himself unable to suggest which was the department of origin. The 
only common centre of interest which he could find is that all the articles have 
some relevance to local administration, but there is no record of any compilation 
of Edicts designed specifically for the use of local governments.’ All of the 
‘Generally promulgated Regulations’ were of course distributed to every 
Prefecture, so that there was no need of such а compilation, and the manuscript 
cannot be a list of Edicts compiled for day to day use in Tun-huang itself since 
severa] of the articles deal with localized problems from various other parts of 
China ranging from Hopei to Szechuan and Kwangtung.‘ The only central 
administrative department whose activities covered all the matters mentioned 
was the Censorate (Yü-shih-t'ai #1 Hi. Y;) and there is not а shred of evidence 
for the existence of a special set of Regulations of the Censorate. Allthe sources 
are unanimous that the Regulations were divided into 24 heads following the 
executive departments of the Department of State, and even in the case of the 
Ordinances, where certain other departments had their own series, the Censorate 
was not among them. 

Professor Niida, basing himself on the fact that most of the matters 
mentioned fell within the general purview of the Board of Finance, has taken 
the fragment to be part of the * Regulations of the Board of Finance ' (Hu-pu ko 
B #8 #).*® But а number of puzzling and untidy loose ends remain. Several 
articles deal with heterodox cults or practices—the ‘ long-haired rebels’ & 8 
RE who infested north-eastern China in the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries, the societies known as P‘ai-shan she HE Ш jit, heterodox religious 
practices among the Yang-ko tribes #¥ 4] of the Szechuan frontier, 5° and other 
articles deal with problems involving non-Chinese border peoples.! Some 
articles would suggest & connexion with the Board of Justice rather than with 
that of Finance.™ 

It is too much to expect any real internal consistency in the contents of the 
Regulations. Unlike the Code itself, whose provisions were held to be more or 
less permanent and of universal validity, the supplementary Regulations and 


15 Bee Naitd, op. cit., 287. 

46 See T'ang Chang-ju, op. cit., 378. 

^? ibid. 

48 See S 1344; П. 15-17 deal with north-eastern rebels, ll. 27-30 with the north-western 
frontier zone, ll. 35-6 with the Szechuan frontier, ll. 42-8 with Ling-nan, ll. 68-70 again with 
Ling-nan. 

4 Niida, op. oit. (n. 4 above). Naito, loo. oit., accepte this identification. 

59 See 8 1344, ll. 15-17, 21-3, 35-6. 

51 ibid., П. 27-80, 81-41, 42-8. 

52 See T'ang Chang-ju, op. cit., 378. 
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Ordinances were compiled piecemeal. This is underlined by the surviving 
section of the * Ordinances of the Department of Waterways ', which range over 
a very wide selection of subject-matter, and involve the activities of a large 
number of different authorities. Moreover the explicit quotations from various 
sections of the Regulations connected with the Board of Finance preserved in 
T‘ang sources contain other provisions relating to border tribes and matters 
whose connexions with this office would seem tenuous.5* But none the less, the 
range of topics covered in fragment C is а suspiciously wide one, and I am 
willing to accept Niida's suggestion largely because I can make no better one. 

What can we learn about the nature of the Regulations from these fragments, 
leaving aside for the moment the fact that they include some very valuable 
historical evidence which is otherwise unknown ? 

Ав we know from the standard historical sources, the Regulations certainly 
codified the major changes in the law which amended or supplemented the Code 
and Statutes. It is, however, important to be rather more precise. The Code 
and Statutes were revised and re-edited as often as new series of Regulations 
were issued, the two processes often being carried out simultaneously. Amend- 
ments were certainly made to the text of the Code and Statutes themselves, and 
the Tunhuang fragments of the Code show that such changes were sometimes 
important and substantial. The amendments and supplements incorporated in 
the Regulations were thus not refinements of the basic laws collected together 
to await later incorporation into the body of the Code and Statutes. 

The rulings in the Regulations had an altogether different nature. The Code 
in particular, and to a lesser extent the Statutes were conceived of as basic 
unchanging norms of social behaviour. The Regulations incorporated rules 
which, although more authoritative than the routine acts of government 
promulgated as Edicts, were none the less considered temporary or provisional 
when compared with the eternal norms of the Code. This is clear from the way 
in which articles remamed in the Regulations for very long periods. In fragment 
C the oldest Edict is dated 674. This presumably became a part of the last 
series of Yung-hut Regulations in 677. If C is in fact a part of the Regulations 
of 737, this ruling had remained in the Regulations for 60 years, during which 
period the Code and Statutes had been revised on five occasions, without being 
incorporated into them. The Regulations, then, codified amendments and 
supplements to the Code whose nature was essentially provisional, and which 
were liable to be abandoned, superseded, or further amended in response to 
changing historical circumstances. 

At the same time, these provisional rules, by their incorporation into a 
codified corpus became part of a meticulously edited system of interlocking 
categories of centrally codified law as we can see from the one clause of C which 


53 See Twitchett, op. cit. (n. 3), 86-8. 

54 See the passages from * Ordinances of the Board of Finance’ (Hu-pu shih Fi # IÑ) and 
* Regulations of the Department of Treasury ' (Chin-pu ko 4 HR #4) translated in Financial 
administration, 150, 152. 
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is intimately bound in with corresponding articles in both Statutes and 
Ordinances. 

They thus give а corrective to the impression we receive by studying the 
Code and Statutes in isolation that codified law in T'ang times was essentially 
static, unresponsive to contemporary conditions and to secular change. The 
Regulations were а, part of a very complex process by which new provisions and 
rulings issued by the Court in the course of day to day administration, were 
sifted, refined, and edited, and incorporated into a hierarchy of categories of 
supplementary codified law, of which the Regulations were the most 
authoritative. 


POLITICAL GROUPS IN TOSA, 1858—68 
By W. G. BEASLEY 


Much of the recent work done in Japan oh the political and social background 
to the Meiji Restoration has concentrated on analysing the manifestations of 
unrest in Japanese society, which arose from its failure to adjust quickly enough 
to economie change. Writers point to the growing wealth of merchants, accom- 
panied by the impoverishment of samurai, to the increasing differentiation 
between ‘rich’ and ‘ poor’ farmers in the village; and they relate the conse- 
quent discontent to samurai reform movements within the great domains (han) 
and to the rising incidence of peasant revolt. These factors in turn are fitted into 
general—and often widely differing—explanations of the overthrów of the 
Tokugawa Bakufu and the nature of Meiji political institutions. 

The samurai class has an important part to play in all these explanations. 
The feudal lords and ‘ upper’ samurai appear, naturally enough, ав conserva- 
tives, even reactionaries, concerned to uphold the established order and 
maintain their own privileges. The ‘lower’ samurai, by contrast, are variously 
conceived, depending on the interpretation one favours or the particular aspect 
of their activities which is under discussion, as radical innovators influenced by 
Western models, creators of a form of bureaucratic absolutism, allies of the 
richer farmers against both feudal authority and peasant uprisings, or embryo 
capitalists. They are certainly regarded as the principal direct participants in 
political events, though they are also said to have been ‘influenced’ or 
* prompted ’, as the case may be, by peasant, landlord, or merchant interests. 

It has never been clear precisely how such interests were made politically 
effective, The fear of provoking peasant revolt, or of alienating the sympathies 
of any substantial and influential section of the community, must obviously 
have been relevant to the decisions of any government, whether feudal or 
modern; but this is not the same thing as asserting that peasants and other 
non-samurai in the late Tokugawa period participated in politics themselves, or 
had contact with those who did. Nevertheless, it has been argued that something 
of this kind took place. On the one hand, it can be shown that in some areas a 
new class of rich farmers (or even entrepreneurs) succeeded in establishing a hold 
on local offices, like that of village headman, which at least put them in touch 
with the lower echelons of feudal government. On the other, samurai of the very 
lowest rank, some of them being of fairly recent non-samurai origin, can be 
found not only among the activists of the anti-Tokugawa movement, but also as 
leaders of local peasant revolts. From this it can be inferred that samurai 
politics and rural unrest were more or less closely related. And there can be no 


* No useful purpose would be served by trying to give here a full bibliography of the subject, 
but I have in mind the views expressed in works like the following : Toyama Shigeki, Meiji ishin, 
Tokyo, 1951; Rekishigaku Kenkyükai (od.), Meiji ishin to jinushi-ses, Tokyo, 1956; Sakata 
Yoshio, Meiji ishin shi, Tokyo, 1960; and Ishii Takeshi, Gakusetsu hihan M etiji ishin ron, 
Tokyo, 1981. j 
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question about the links between samurai and the merchants of the towns. For 
the most part the two were not only debtor and creditor, respectively, in their 
private capacities, but also colleagues in the handling of domain finance. 

There is, in fact, a clear case for the continued investigation of these relation- 
ships, since it is only by the detailed study of actual local situations that the 
inferences can be tested and the conclusions made more exact. Unfortunately, 
such а task cannot readily be undertaken by those of us who are not resident in 
Japan. There is, however, another part of the problem—a part relatively 
neglected by modern Japanese historians—in which progress can be made 
without the same need for constant access to village records : that is, the study 
of domain politics themselves, with particular reference to the way in which 
different samurai groups or factions were able to influence the alignment of 
their domains on major national issues. So-called ‘loyalists’, or shishi (men 
who held radical anti-Bakufu views), appeared in most domains after 1858 and 
sought, though not always with success, to win control of policy from those who 
had held it hitherto. In Choshü, for example, they gained a great deal of power 
as early as 1862, and kept it, save for one short interval, down to 1868.* In Tosa 
they were influential in the period 1861-3, but lost ground quickly thereafter. 
Accordingly, a group of moderate reformers was able to monopolize the principal 
offices in Tosa after 1864, taking the initiative in the end in trying to mediate 
between the Shogun and his enemies. In other domains, too, there were 
struggles between radicals, moderates, and conservatives, the outcome of which 
was to determine the balance of power within Japan in the crucial closing 
months of 1867. 

In studying these events one is bound to ask questions about the way in 
which they were related to the changing social and economic structure of Japan 
in the period immediately before the Restoration. Especially must one try to 
identify the participants in the political process. What kind of men were they, 
who engaged in domain politics in these years? Above all who were the 
‘loyalists’ ? What was their social status, economic background, age ? How, if 
at all, did they differ from moderates and conservatives ? And do the answers 
throw any light on the wider issue, the nature of the Restoration movement as 
a whole ? 

In this article a beginning will be made in seeking answers to these questions 
by a detailed examination of political groups in Tosa. This is not to say that 
Tosa is necessarily typical—there may well be no ‘typical’ domain in this 
context—but its political history is important, interesting, and well docu- 
mented, so that one may hope the results will be useful for their own sake, quite 
apart from any value they may have in suggesting hypotheses to be tested 
against evidence from other areas. 

з For an excellent study of Chóshü politics, see A. Craig, Chüshü in the Meiji Restoration, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1961. 

3 On Tosa politics in this period, see M. B. Jansen, Sakamoto Ryoma and the Meiji Restoration, 
Princeton, 1961; also the same author’s article, ‘ Takechi Zuizan and the Tosa Loyalist Party’, 
Journal of Asian Studies, хушт, 2, 1959, 199-212. 
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А. POLITICAL GROUPS 


Not all Tosa loyalists adopted the same methods in trying to get their 
policies carried out. Broadly, one can distinguish between those who sought to 
influence the government of their own domain, in an attempt to get it to act 
against the Bakufu, and those who fled to join extremists from other regions in 
action independently of the domain, thereby becoming rénin. On the basis of 
this division, the following groups can be identified for study : 

I. Takechi group (22 men). The leader of the Tosa loyalists in the early 1860’s 
was Takechi Zuizan, who organized a considerable local following—including 
192 known signatories of a blood pledge in support of the imperial cause—as 
well as establishing connexions with men of similar outlook from other domains. 
In May 1862 he engineered the assassination of Tosa’s moderate leader, Yoshida 
Toys, and from that time was able to exercise a good deal of influence on 
domain policy. In the autumn of the following year, however, events in Kyoto 
turned against the loyalists ; and encouraged by this the Tosa moderates, now 
led Бу Gotó Shdjird, were able to regain control. Takechi and a number of his 
associates were arrested. After a long period of interrogation in prison, some 
were executed or ordered to commit seppuku. Others were sentenced to various 
other forms of punishment, so that the loyalist party virtually ceased to exist: 
The group of 22 men here examined includes Takechi himself and his closest 
associates, most of whom were punished, more or less severely, at the time of 
his fall. 

П. Noneyama group (23 men). While Takechi was in prison there was much 
talk among loyalists about the possibility of taking action to force his release. 
Only one such scheme came to anything: а kind of armed demonstration on 
Takechi’s behalf organized at Noneyama in 1864 by 23 men from the Aki 
district of Tosa. The domain promptly treated the affair as a revolt and sup- 
pressed it accordingly. All those taking part were killed or executed. 

ПІ. Tosa ronin (65 men). Even as early as 1862 there were Tosa loyalists 
who thought Takechi’s methods too slow and devious. Many of them fled to 
Kyóto to enlist in the households of Court nobles and join the bands of rónin who 
terrorized the city’s streets. With Takechi’s fall they were joined by others 
who had begun to despair of legal methods ever bringing success, so that Tosa 
was eventually represented in almost every loyalist incident of the time— 
Sanjo’s flight from Kyoto (1863), the Yamato revolt (1863), the Chôshü attack 
on Кубі (1864), and many more—as well as in the irregular units organized to 
defend Chôshü, first against foreign, then against Bakufu attack. I have been 

able to secure information on 55 of these men, though the list is certainly not 
complete. 

IV. Itagaki group (9 men). To compare with the activists, it is useful to look 
also at the men who did not quit the domain. A small group of these, led by 
Itagaki Taisuke, has always been described as loyalist, though before 1868 its 
concern seems to have been more with military reform than politics, and it was 
only in urging, against conservative opposition, that Tosa should join Satsuma 
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and Choshü in military action against Edo at the time of the Restoration that 
its members committed themselves directly to loyalist policies. 

V. Gotô group (8 men). Finally, there were the moderate reformers, men 
whose readiness to compromise with the Bakufu made them enemies of the 
loyalists, just as their taste for reform incurred the hostility of conservatives. ' 
Since they were in office for much of the time after 1863 it is not always easy to 
distinguish them from career officials, whose activities did not necessarily imply 
a commitment to reform, or loyalism, or any other positive and controversial 
view ; but I have selected for consideration eight who seem to have formed the 
nucleus of Gotó Shdjird’s supporters. 


B. FAMILY STATUS 


Any realistic analysis of Tokugawa social structure must subdivide the 
samurai class. At the top of it were а small number of upper samurai families, 
monopolizing the most important offices in domain administration. Next to 
them were the middle samurai (hirazamurai or heishi) who furnished the 
majority of castle-town officialdom.* Below these again were men of many 
different kinds of minor rank : the lower samurai, whose status and designations 
varied widely from one area to another. They included families which had lost 
some of the privileges of samurai rank because of an inability to fulfil its 
obligations ; góshi, who ranked lower because they lived in the countryside, not 
the castle town ; foot-soldiers (ashigaru), whose military function was subor- 
dinate to that of the samurai ‘ knight’; and a host of others, often farmers or 
merchants in origin, who had received grants of rank—usually rank of little 
consequence—for their services as local officials or their contributions to the 
domain treasury. 

In Tosa,® the upper samurai included, apart from branches of the daimyé 
family, only a few houses of karó and chüro. Next below these came some 800 
families of uma-mawari, the highest ranking of the middle samurai, followed by 
much smaller numbers of koji and rusui-gumi. The lower samurai were domi- 
nated by the 908%, who were as numerous, and often as wealthy, as the uma- 
mawari, though of much less standing. With them one must bracket the 


* When I previously discussed this question, in an article on * Councillors of samurai origin 
in the early Meiji government’, BSOAS, xx, 1957, 89-103, I called these men ‘ lesser samurai’, 
because they were the lower of two segments of the samurai class proper, i.e. of those holding full 
samurai rank. I have since come to the conclusion that use of this label raises more problems 
Шай it ое: There was a whole range of lower ranks, which were—and are—loosely called 

‘samurai ’, even though their claim to that title i is sometimes tenuous. The holders of these, too, 
have often. been described as ‘ lesser samurai '. Hence to apply the term to the hirazamurai alone 
causes confusion and makes it difficult to find a label for those of lower rank. In the circumstances, 
it seems better to designate the subdivisions of samurai simply ‘ upper ', ‘ middle’, and * lower’, 
avoiding the word * lesser ' altogether. 

5 On the Tosa samurai class in general, see especially Kóchi-ken shiyd, Kochi, 1924, 264—6. 

* Figures for six of the domain’s seven districts (köri) in the early nineteenth century show 749 
goshs families having assessed landholdings (ryéchi-daka) {whioh averaged some 54 koku per 
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village headmen (shóya), who, if only on the fringes of the samurai class, shared 
with the gdsht the leading place in rural society." Certainly a number of góshs 
and shéya families were related, either by blood or marriage. So, too, were some 
of the men who had some kind of samurai rank, perhaps as ashigaru, by virtue 
of holding minor office in the domain’s local administration. What is more, the 
fact that all these lower samurai, even the gésht,® could be of farmer or merchant 
origin, gives them a vital importance in any consideration of the relationship 
between politics and socio-economic change. 


TABLE 1 
POLITICAL GROUPS Іх Tosa: BY STATUS 


























Number STATUS * 
GROUP in — 
group Middle Lower Non- Not 
samurai | samurai | samurai known 

I. Takechi 22 64-(2) | 13+ (2) 0 0 
П. Noneyama 23 0 17 + (2) 4 0 
IIT. Tosa rünin 55 2 + (8) | 31 4- (4) 4 1 
Total + O + III 100 74-(5 | 61+ (8) 8 п 
IV. Itagaki 9 — 2 0 0 
V. Gotd 8 0 0 0 








* Under status, the numerals without braokete show the numbers of men concerned whose 
status is sufficiently confirmed by the records; those within brackets indicate men for whom the 
classification is probable, but cannot be confirmed. 


Turning now to the results of the inquiry, table 1 sets out the status of the 
various participants in Tosa politics during the 1860’s, so far as this can be 
determined.? From an inspection of this table it is at once apparent that the 


household. This would have been a reasonable figure for hirazamurai at the lower end of the scale 
of rank. The distribution of góshi holdings by size was as follows : 

under 20 koku, 135 holdings 

20 to 49 koku, 327 holdings 

50 to 99 koku, 198 holdings 

100 koku and over, 89 holdings 
The figures have been computed from the complete list of góshi holdings for these aix districts 
which is given in T'osa-han gósht chosa-sho (Tosa Shiryó Sdsho, No. 3), Kóchi, 1958. 

7 On rural society, see especially Jansen, ‘ Takechi Zuizan ', 200-3. 

* Of the Tosa güshi, those of longest standing were descended from samurai retainers of a 
former daimyô house, the Chésogabe, replaced by the Yamauchi at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ; but later the rank was made available to farmers, whether or not of samurai 
descent, and finally to merchants, the chief qualification being the ability to bring a given amount 
of new land under cultivation. For a detailed account see Irimajiri Yoshinaga, Hókensei hökar 
katei no kenkyil, Tokyo, 1948, 76-141. 

* Many of the loyalists and other samurai referred to in this article have been the subject of 
published biographies, most of which are listed in Takanashi Koshi, Ishin shiseki kaïdai : denki 
hen, Tokyo, 1935. There are two collections of short biographies, in which men from Това figure 
prominently : Kinnó resshi-den, Tokyo, 1906; and Zoi shoken-den, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1927. In 
addition, there is а collection of short biographies entitled Zoku Tosa tjin-den, Kochi, 1923. 
A good deal of useful information is also to be found in Ishin Tosa kinnó-shi, Tokyo, 1912 ; 
Sasaki Takayuki’s memoirs, Кіппо hisshi : Sasaki Ro Ko sekijiteu-dan, Tokyo, 1915 ; and several 
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men whose activities were the more violent and illegal came usually from the 
ranks of the lower samurai, who constituted over 60 per cent of the Takechi, 
Noneyama, and rónin groups. What is more, the leaders of these groups 
themselves came from this class. Takechi was а góshs, as were the two Kiyooka 
cousins who led the Noneyama rising. Of the rónin, two of the most famous were 
Sakamoto Rydma, another góshs, and Nakaoka Shintaró, а shoya. Altogether 
there were 25 góshi clearly identifiable among the loyalists in these groups, 
as well as 16 shôya or village officials. Many of the others show signs of having 
had в similar background. Even those classified as non-samurai conform to 
the pattern, in that most of them were not in any ordinary sense peasants : the 
four involved in the Noneyama affair included two who had studied medicine 
and a farmer who is described as being of samurai descent, while the four 
non-samurai rónin were a farmer, a merchant, a doctor, and a Buddhist priest. 
This bears out the interpretation of the Tosa loyalist movement as something 
relatively class-conscious, reflecting the resentments felt by a respectable and 
substantial gentry, or at least a kind of rural upper middle class, against the 
domination of society by upper samurai and the castle town.!^ 

By contrast, the Itagaki and Gotó groups, which were primarily concerned 
with the politics of the castle town, were composed almost entirely of middle 
samurai, the majority being wma-mawari. Even Itagaki’s two gosht followers, 
who are shown as lower samurai, were later promoted. Moreover, Itagaki and 
боё eventually became chÿrô and karé respectively, which emphasizes the 
difference in status that marked them off from most of the extremists. In one 
sense, of course, to say this is only to restate one of the facts of political life in a 
Tokugawa-period domain : a man had to be of middle samurai rank, or higher, 
to qualify for an office of any consequence. Even Goté, the moderate, found it 
convenient to seek the help of a hereditary karó, while Takechi had to have the 
assistance of hirazamurat, like Hirai Masazane and Kominami Gord, in order to 
place his proposals before those who were formally in a position to take deci- 
sions. From this point of view it is not easy to distinguish the legal political 
groupings from each other. Whether their sympathies were loyalist, like Itagaki, 
reformist, like Got6, or even conservative, they were composed largely of middle 
samurai. One might add, as а corollary, that lower samurai who wished to 
articles, especially those by Hirao Michio, in the periodical Tosa Shidan. N evertheless, for precise 
information on rank and status one cannot do without the manuscript records preserved in the 
Prefectural Central Library at Kôchi, notably the liste entitled O-samurai-chü senzogaki keizu-cho. 
I would like here to express my thanks to the Librarian for giving me access to these materials ; 
and to Professor T. Yamamoto of Kóohi University, whose help in obtaining photographs and 
transcripts of relevant parts of them, when І was not able to be in Kochi, has been of incaloulable 
assistance. 

10 See Jansen, * Takechi Zuizan’, 201-8, 206-7; also Sakamoto Ryôma, 108-11, where he 
makes the point that the predominantly lower samurai composition of the loyalist movement 
prevented some upper samurai from joining it, despite their sympathy with its political objectives. 

11 I have also analysed the status of 30 samurai who opposed Tose participation in the attack 
on the Bakufu in 1868 and who are therefore counted as conservatives. Two were upper samurai 


and 26 were middle samurai. The other two also seem to have been middle samurai, though this 
cannot be confirmed. 
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play a part in politics had to choose between exerting influence behind the 
scenes, or flight. The latter led almost inevitably to violence. Hence many of 
the ambitious, as well ав the hot-heads, are to be found among the rónin. 


C. AGE 

Table 2 classifies the same participants in Tosa politics as table 1, but this 
time in terms of age. Age is given for the year 1862 (the beginning of important 
loyalist activity), or for the first year thereafter in which the individual con- 
cerned began to play a direct part in political affairs. 

The results need little comment. Most of the younger men (under 25) are to 
be found in the Noneyama and réntn groups, that is, those which were involved 


TABLE 2 
POLITICAL GROUPS IN TOSA: BY AGE 

















* Age is taken as in 1862, or the first year thereafter in which an individual became directly 
involved in politics. It is estimated according to Western usage, where precise dates of birth are 
known. Otherwise age by traditional Japanese usage is taken, and one year subtracted to give 
an approximate Western equivalent. 

** There is one other whose date of death is not known; but he almost certainly died in 
prison before 1888. 


in violence. No doubt a sense of adventure had something to do with this, 
especially for the under-twenties. By contrast, the politicians—those who were 
concerned to influence domain policy by techniques not necessarily entailing the 
use of force—included a higher proportion of maturer men, quite a few of them 
over 40. Here again the Takechi, Itagaki, and Gotó groups, despite their 
differences of outlook, have more in common with each other than with the 
other two. Age, it seems, or at any rate maturity, may have been as important 
as status in deciding the nature of a man's political activity, if not his brand 
of politics. 


D. LATER CAREERS 

Table 2 also shows how many of the men in these groups survived until the 
new government came to power in 1868 (excluding any who died in the civil war) 
and how many attained high office in the Meiji period. For these purposes ' high 
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office’ has been taken as including high rank in the armed forces or local 
government, but not routine bureaucratic appointments. 

Of the 23 who survived in the Takechi, Noneyama, and rónin groups, two 
died fairly soon after the Restoration and another eight—six of them were 
Takechi’s followers—retired into obscurity in Tosa after the civil war. Five 
more had fairly undistinguished careers in government service. The remaining 
eight all reached the peerage after holding various important posta, two of them 
serving in the Cabinet. Interestingly, only one of the eight joined Itagaki’s 
Jiyüto. 

Itagaki's own supporters fared very much the same. Apart from Itagaki 
himself, who became а Cabinet minister and party leader, only one achieved 
much recognition : a professional soldier, who was made baron, then viscount. 
Another continued as a follower of Itagaki in party politics ; two filled routine 
government posts; and three concerned themselves with local affairs in Tosa. 
By contrast, Gotd’s group provided five senior members of the early Meiji 
government, all of whom remained influential enough to become peers, Another 
reached the peerage and Cabinet via the army, and only one, the karé, Fukuoka 
Kunai, retired into private life. All this tends to confirm, what other evidence 
suggests," that participation in the loyalist movement before 1868 was by no 
means в guarantee of important office later. Of the Tosa men, at least, the 
Got moderates were if anything the more successful, notwithstanding their 
former reluctance to destroy the Tokugawa. 


E. SOME CONOLUSIONS 


From the evidence presented above, supplemented by the more detailed 
case histories in the many biographies which are available, one can piece 
together & fairly convincing picture of samurai politics and politicians in 
late-Tokugawa Tosa. 

Characteristic of those who engaged openly and directly in the struggle for 
control of domain policy in this period was the man of middle samurai status, 
in age a year or two either side of 30: а man of some birth and position, just 
reaching maturity, but possessing neither high rank nor great wealth. If he 
were among the more able and successful of his group he might well rise to high 
office, probably through posts in the daimyó's household or personal entourage. 
He might even achieve & permanent increase in rank, though it was more likely 
to be for life than to be hereditary. 

These characteristics seem to hold good for all shades of political outlook. 
A conservative would certainly find himself co-operating with a number of 
upper samurai. A radical would have lower samurai among his colleagues, and 
possibly some who were not samurai at all. But in both cases the real core of the 
group seems to have been ite Airazamurat. Nor is this surprising. On the one 


12 Beaaley, ‘Samurai councillors’, 96, 102-3. On this subject generally see a recent work by 
B. B. Silberman, Ministers of modernization : elite mobility in the Meiji Restoration, 1868-1873, 
Tucson, Arizona, 1964. 
VOL. XXX. PART 2. 26 
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hand, the upper samurai families were too few and too inbred to be likely to 
produce men of much ability. On the other, the lower samurai were excluded 
from all important offices by their rank. 

This provides one obvious explanation of why those who engaged in illegal 
activities were usually of more humble birth, as well as younger : denied access 
to office, and therefore to official discussions of policy, they had to bring their 
ideas to the attention of authority in other ways. Certainly in Tosa the difference 
in status between domain politicians and agitators or terrorists is more clearly 
marked than that between, say, the radical and the conservative politician. The 
typical rónin, in fact, like the more turbulent of Takechi's followers, was a young 
man of lower samurai origin, probably born to a family of the rural gentry and 
in his early or middle twenties. He was led by men who were a little older than 
himself, sometimes of slightly higher rank. Some of those who joined the 
loyalists, one suspects, were motivated by little more than a love of excitement. 
Others, perhaps, were influenced ав much by family obligations as by political 
zeal, for a good many were related to each other. In addition, there was a 
handful of fairly wealthy men, who provided the extremists with hospitality or 
funds, but usually took good care not to get personally involved in the more 
dangerous kind of adventures. Indeed, the one thing missing is any evidence 
that this was a movement of the desperate poor. 

Rather, it found its coherence in the fact of bringing together those who felt 
that they were not being accorded the recognition, whether political or social, 
which their merits and standing deserved : middle samurai, who resented the 
upper samurai monopoly of power; góshi and village headmen, with a similar 
resentment against the castle town ; and a few merchants, whose money had 
brought them a small advance in rank, but without any commensurate increase 
in the degree of their acceptance by society. It was this common sense of 
protest against the established order which made possible a measure of 
co-operation against the Bakufu, though 16 was not great enough to survive 
after 1868 in face of the problems raised by the need to create a new régime. 

How far this pattern applies to other regions of Japan is still in doubt. That 
some aspects of it do, is certain. Middle samurai dominance of the active 
political groups was almost universal!? So was the need for such groups to 
secure upper samurai co-operation if they were to come to power by methods 
short of revolution. There remains much work to be done, however, before one 
can tel to what extent the social relationships which lay behind the Tosa 
loyalist movement were repeated elsewhere, especially in areas where anti- 
Bakufu sentiment proved strong. 


13 Even in Chôshü, where the part played by groups from outside the ranks of castle-town 
samurai was much more important than in most domains, the leadership seems to have remained 
in the hands of middle samurai, like Kido and Takasugi; see Craig, op. cit., passim. I have also 
made а study of Satsuma politics, which tends to the same conclusion ; see my article, ‘ Politics 
and the samurai class structure in Satsuma, 1858-1868 ’, Modern Asian Studies, 1, 1, 1967, 47—57. 


MAHORASOP IN A THAI MANORA MANUSCRIPT 
By Е. Н. 8. SIMMONDS 


Traditionally, in Thailand, theatrical performances and ancillary entertain- 
ments, feats, and games had an important ceremonial function. The generic 
term that is applied to them is mahérasop.1 The context in which they are found 
in their most highly developed form is that of court ceremonial, though, since 
ceremonies in the country were often analogues of those held at court, perfor- 
mances of this kind had a wide distribution beyond the walls of the royal 
and princely palaces of the capitals. To-day, the tradition, even though 
progressively devitalized as a result of a century of cultural change, remains а 
living one. 

À knowledge of the materials on mahôrasop is essential to the study of the 
history of the drama in Thailand. Brief references are to be found in inscriptions, 
historical chronicles, and legal texts but the harvest is not great. References in 
secondary sources, including European accounts commencing with Simon de la 
Loubére's Du royaume de Stam, first published in Paris in 1690, though of 
importance in a few instances, are also somewhat meagre. The most satisfactory 
primary sources for the description of mahérasop in its social context are literary 
texts. Celebrated passages of such description occur in the seventeenth-century 
Samuithakhôt kham chan(d) of Phra Maharatchakhri, the eighteenth-century 
Bunnowat kham chan(d) and Kham Phàk Rämakian, m Khun Chang Khun 
Phaen, and in the Inao of King Rama II (regn. 1809-25). 

The purpose of this article is to call attention to the existence of a passage 
relating to mahôrasop in an unpublished Thai manuscript in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. This is a manuscript of the 
tale of Manórà in verse. It is a folding paper book (samut that) of white khgi 
paper. The text, in black ink, in a single hand, covers the first half of the 
Manór& story to the point at which Manóra (Manohar&) was brought to the 
kingdom of Udÿn Panëhä(l) (Uttarapaficala) by Suthon (Sudhana). The tale 
was evidently completed in a second volume which is not in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The length of the whole text is 154 folios, giving 770 manuscript lines. The 
verse form is kāp (kävya) and includes verses of the chabang, уйт, and suräng- 
khanäng types. The script style generally resembles that in use during the late 
Ayuthaya, Thonburi, and early Ratanakosin periods. The manuscript itself, 
which is undated, may not be older than the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but the evidence provided by erasures and obvious omissions shows 
clearly that it is а copy of an earlier original. Orthography and versification 
suggest that it is а reasonably faithful reproduction of а work of the late 
Ayuthaya period. 


1 of, Skt. mahotsava ‘ great celebration ’. 
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The passage оп mahórasop comprises the final nine folios (plus 1.5 lines) of 
the MS, being 29 complete and 2 incomplete surängkhanäng verses. The scribe 
had reached the middle of a verse as he completed the last usable folio 
of the MS and, since the text mentions day-time entertainments only, it 
may be assumed that the second volume continued the description of 
mahorasop to include important night-time activities such as the performance 
of shadow-plays. 

Manórà is a Buddhist tale drawn from the Paññäsa-jataka but, as is common 
in Thai versions of tales which were ultimately of foreign origin, the physical 
setting is Thai and the descriptions may well represent, with considerable 
accuracy, practices which took place in Thailand in former times? In this 
respect the material in the RAS manuscript is certainly the equal in interest of 
passages from known literary texts. 

The ceremonies which provided the raison d’être for the entertainments 
were of great ritualistic importance. They were the arrival of Manohara in the 
kingdom of the father of Sudhana, her husband-to-be, her introduction into 
the palace, and her marriage. The ceremonies are named in the Pali versions 
of the tale, whether of Cambodian or Chiang Mai (Zimmé) origin, as pasäda- 
mañgala, viväha-mañgala, and abhiseka-mangala and these names are reproduced 
in the full Thai translations of the Pali. They do not appear either in the 
Sanskrit versions of the tale or in the RAS manuscript.? This last-named text is, 
however, the only one which gives details of the entertainments. 

The surängkhanäng metrical type in which the passage is written is a rhymed 
verse of 28 syllables.* 

The theoretical arrangement of a surängkhanäng verse is : 


Arrows and link-lines indicate the pattern of structural rhyme (samphat ngk). 
Additional rhyme (samphat тий) and alliteration (samphat aksÿn) may occur 
within groups. o = syllable. 

In the fifth group the first rhyme may fall on the first, second, or third 
syllable. In practice, in this passage, and in the text as a whole, great accuracy 
of both syllable count and rhyme scheme is maintained. 


2 As will be seen below, the descriptions of some of the entertainments themselves provide 
supporting evidence for this view. 

3 The author is grateful to his colleague, Dr. P. S. Jaini, for discussing with him the Pali 
and Sanskrit versions, and to Dr. Khomkhai Nilprapassorn for valuable comment on the 
translation of the Thai text. 

4 Details of the other types found in kip, namely chabang and yani, are to be found in 
Е. Н. 8. Simmonds, ‘ New evidence on Thai shadow-play invocations’, BSOAS, xx, 3, 1961, 
545. See also Klaus Wenk, Die Metrik in der thailändischen Dichtung, Hamburg, 1961. 
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y o wv 
v.l luumnueulsa nszyadsn21nsa Тиман 
w q v 4 а a 
ATUAUAIND radt3naeausdu азыйязаты YHA 


E] Y o v 
2. luurewszani Isaannied nanum 
4 a 4 9 о о 9 1 w o o 
tdge1gtings eenanauwma 109102340914 Unvinenda 


4 v 4 9 о 
8. sauna AIMULIQINU n1393989380J3 
° 4 o 119 
VDOWIDUWISTIN MINNINEN luesdnóanz 210na0n31 


wv E y '! 
4. azaewisezsitu Isamawiiautu 1901151971 
vo 4 w 9 4 
Зи 1ивтөз ulonoangn duiaudam олї 


4 4 4 
5. lsaviiaonn teres ваиз) 
q Y o 4 Y o AA v 
аети tuuaiina Uszewnust у нувати 


Verse 1. The obsolete character U is widely employed. 
Verse 2. 17%И : scribal error for їзїм, Compare у. 4 and elsowhere. 
AN for modern VN. 
m for modern М. 
fl вога] error for A. д 
4 4 4 
Verse 8. МЧ and ИМЧ both occur. The modern form is HUY. The spelling #791 suggeste an 
unpronounced /r/ in this environment as in modern Thai, hence confusion with fri is made 
possible. The modern form ів ÑAN ‘ Sid& ’ (Skt. Sita). 

IMU: the symbol * is not employed in this MS, thus the modern contrast /е/ Jeej is 
not marked. 

NIN ‘deer’ (sambhur) occurs both with and without У. An example of unfixed 
orthography. 

U is normally employed with the vowel graphs 1 and 1. 

Y 

The modern equivalent of gain is Jon. 

À symbol resembling * is employed in free variation with where the latter symbol 
would ocour consistently in modern Thai. In this reproduction of the text, ” is used where 
the *-like symbol appears for * and also when it occurs in ite own right as a tone mark. 

y v 
Compare UNNI, v. 3, with UNW), v. 6. à 
Verse 4. oe : 19 is а normal convention in this text. Modern ШӨ. 
Verse б. 8141: modern DMW. А length distinction /i/ /ii/ is not marked in the MS. 


* Notes to the Thai text are grouped by verses. Verses are here numbered from 1. Verse 1 
of the mahérasop passage is actually verse no. 586 of the text as a whole. An orthographical 
variant is not normally noted when it involves only the presence or absence of a tone mark as 
between the MS version and the modern fixed convention. 
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11. 


12. 


18. 


«i v o 
‚ мматзумием ишем гамзаи 
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4 е 4 + v 
unuussyy Timaminin weodiquns 
4 9 о 4 о 4 
nuwngnmn 10159171915 AAMN YUI Чиеза?нат 


v4 
1ззини las audiaules lhlueumszen 
узала Inusdnadaw ыла Їнї азл üuveagumtu 


o 


wv Y " wv a d 
aga a310g1/0T1U wWa2ngouuwunoremnmW 


А. „© 


‚ Nyuans Чавйопзотзло sneneanuy 


ad o wv о о d 
flaxiniau qgimusoura dnerscnedu иә 


/зуїмүгнйн agrdoqun anna las 
4 v 4 v 4 
алетеомевкибз dualas aou las 
naon tundun 
4 4 а 4 v Ад 1 
issu aaunanunu sums 
d 4 А 4A xn 4 4 
wins lauindu oduseriom luugnen 1йвйыцяїбз 
о 4 о 4 v n 4 
MNNOITOIÎU qasioUmi qewarereua 
4 " 4 4 4 4 
gaunu ugumgnua dsonissutagurata 
© о д я 
detatamnü1ms 


E 4 о ad 
54и 4511 anaoa lunes luginims 
доз оя А 
duuda aum wuluslasms Шлатлтнобй1 


Verso 6. ÑA < Skt. manira. 
Verse 7. ‘las: the modern equivalent is lei. 


т 
HO : scribal error for 121: modern HN. 


Verse 8. 90: scribal error for 00: modern ay. 


18 : the modern equivalent is m, see algo v. 14. 


4 
Verse 9. MN: the modern equivalent ів IYN. 


^ 
91: the modern equivalent ig EN. 


4 ^ 
Verse 11. In group 1, for 97 read 12 ‘ Chinese theatre ’. 


In group 3, МЛ = ' finger’. Modern 17. 


Verse 12. The obsolete character fl appears in ND ; see also v. 24. 
Verse 18. 12171: soribal error for st. The point is confirmed by the rhyme in group 2. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Verse 14. The word ИМ is deleted at the head of group 6. The alternative spellings 180 and 490 
are an indication of unfixed orthography. In this verse, у, normally ‘us, appears ав ‘Wu. 


Verse 15. 190 appears as ttt in v. 9: modern ao, Here and in verses 16, 17, 18, 25, and 30, 
the earlier convention of doubling the final consonant to represent /a/ appears side by side 
with the more modern usage of the superscript *. This is perhaps an indication that the text 
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4 A ЖООК: 

qanun ялем 8n Ine 
v o d 

3033UsU les un lveliegun fundem aasnyou las 


4 о о о а 
iviaeu5)vuvaenm [assensu ый 

v 4 
anus vmnalsue dawidwlss soulauison 


q y o g 
ylamuuna 1910031112 non 

v o o d o a а 
AN] ANUNAI Waessd WZIUUZWZUS WUQ19 
d о ^ 
HUNAIN ияазииме) 04011930237 


4 o А w v dw v 
lauañilau qe lugdoasu soinsou n onnnam 


4 4 

WINNA айй} 0479071 

4 y d q o 
sualudeaug? lun Wen aneasoan avaunar 


4 а o 44 [A 
duniensa 01 HISUNIINAIN 

4 v a 4 ES] 4 
элиннн lass VulusaoauN йытын 
d 
onu las 


А o 4 4 o 
mnnt алац Tuegqalnama 
o 9 d a С 
fugami luuñio lens duanana lueinsanniaw 


u u 4 4 
“авала lusso lusgicuee азиз ато 
4 y 4 
qaqagnm quaume laglapdzinswans miman 


has been copied, with the partial retention of original orthographic features. 
Verse 16. NAI klua and #0 or AÐ tua exhibit two conventions for writing modern /ua/. 
Verse 18. 1/41 is a colloquial form of ISN. 
Verse 19. 1/1: scribal error for M, giving MHN (with first syllable of group 3) ‘ types’ 


Verse 20. For #171 in group 7 read ANY. 
Verse 21. The scribe has attached the first word of group 7 to group 6. 
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d 4 
22. HOWVINAAWNAIA NIAMWHNDWHIA 99916900 
4 4 v 44 o o А v4 
YOHIMAIQUIU 9910339/8. $0H9 121 daa lugnaw 


w п 4 
23. Munuziuu uno lautau Lab loulou 
зң. db А 4 © 
lugsns48 mewunidüe 4З ИТ:ДӨЛ 1112718 
aedade nan 


o 4 u ; a 
24. Yausmudawyon vequmovaen ntm 
4 A 4 4 v а 
uvavonolos lu lagmen itus алап 


o d wv 
25. мемімиепӣли maumay luesiednot 
o y * o o o a о а y 
aeaanmueen AINAINIUUUU qexnsinmunu Sjzüvmnunun 


o I PNE DELE Г УС jaam muaany 


o & А д v 
27. luuenuemiroy #на®ийши vislumazo 
AWMMAIW mosnauhuaadu luusudnnu uzduWulaog 


o ad о q 
28. HimsisUMassued итш нїїтнөз woasoa le 
4 4 44 4 © 44 
›лазфйй non lay йн ne lauñsuns 


v 4 4 9 
29. Inusaquao 11093959720 Wo3gna eiua 
4 44 y y 
MUMI 110980094 q199g9e1/361:0 DYUVIIQUU 


o . w do d v 4 
30. пя? ИЛӘН Тш ыз ADIALADNATS 
v y 4 v 4 wv v o 
MBMAUNIVAI sngulgwt q21u9938n1u VEUUUNRUHI 


а КОШУ, 
31. mnis au nun lou isalisoonn 


Verse 22. An erased f! occurs at the head of group 2. In group 3 DDA is a soribal error for DIA. 

Verse 23. Mf ZÜJM: the usual spelling is HNMSINU but ИПМ occurs in Ru’ang Nang 
Nophamái, Bangkok, Vajirafiana Library, p. 71. This text, though obviously subjected to 
later interference, is traditionally ascribed to the Sukhothai period (thirteenth—fourteenth 

4 А 

centuries A.D.). Group 5: for NA read NA (modern: fie). 

Verso 26. The scribe has here omitted the first five groups of an original v. 26. The rhyme links 
from group 7 of v. 25 to the first group (= group 6) of v. 26 and from the last group of 
v. 26 to the third group, of v. 27 suggest that a regular surāngkhanāng verse was present here. 

Verse 28. For MAJA read NIA ‘ kris’ (Malay weapon): modern П. 

Verse 31. Only the first three groups are present. The final folio refers to completion in a second 
volume. 
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TRANSLATION 

l The masked-play actors go onto the stage and [waiting] take their ease. 
[Then] pounded with sticks are the króng * and the Аб? call is made 
resoundingly. In the golden rays of dawn the loud sound of many drums 
[is heard]. These players are skilful in their various ways.® 

2 The masked-play is performed in competition. On the stage on one side 
Thotsakan 9 carries off the princess. Sadäyu 10, the glorious bird, comes out 
to fight him during the journey. [Thotsakan] takes off the divine ring 
[of Sita], hurls it, and [Sadäyu] falls down with broken wings. 

3 Ор another stage is played [the scene where] Sida (Sita) sees the beautiful 
golden deer and begs Phra Ram (Rama) to follow it into the forest. He does 
not know it is a demon’s trick." 

4 The dance drama is performed in competition. On the stage on one side 
[is King] Chaiyathat. The monarch tells [the actors] to play [the scene] 
when [Chaiyathat] falls under a spell. Sattha, the mischievous priest, is 
brought in to be beaten.1? 

5 On another stage is Inao. They play [it from the point] when he becomes 
Panji and follows Butsaba into the tangled forest, meeting the ‘ nun ' there 
deep in the jungle.!? 

6 The puppet show is played in competition. On the stage to one side [is] 
the king's son, Hài Sang, fleeing from the demoness, his mother. She 
loving him, follows him and gives him the thindé spell.14 


* A percussion instrument made of bamboo, used in outdoor performances of the masked- 
play. For details see Dhanit Yupho, Thai musical instruments (trans. David Morton), Bangkok, 
Fine Arts Department, 1957, 8-9. 

? The Ад call is a shout given by a leader and taken up by a chorus. It was used as в victory 
signal in war and is still employed in group activities of many kinds, especially those of a 
ceremonial nature. 

* The tenor of the passage suggests that the performance has not yet begun. The sounding 
of the króng and the giving of the Аб call were probably signals for the start of the play; 
cf. the Elizabethan practice of striking a staff on the stage as a commencement signal. The 
beating of drums as the signal for the preliminary invocation is mentioned in Bunnówüt kham 
chan(d), Bangkok, Vajirafiàna Library, 1923, p. 22, v. 8. 

° Thotsakan (dasakanjha ‘the ten-neoked one’) is the usual appellation for Ravana in the 
Thai Rámakian. Sadëäyu (Jatäyus) can be killed only by Siva’s ring. Thoteakan seizes it from 
Sid&'s finger for this purpose. This method of killing Jat&yus appears neither in Valmiki nor 
in the Tamil version of the Ramayana. 

10 Jatayus is widely known as pakgéri * auspioiously winged one’. In Bali, pakshriraja is an 
epithet for Garuda. 

11 This refers to the famous episode in which Marica, a male relative of Rävana, takes the 
form of a deer to lure Rima away from Sit& so that Rävana may capture her. 

12 Chaiyathat is а lakhgn ngk story written during the Ayuthaya period. In Bunndwat kham 
chan(d) it is mentioned as a puppet drama (p. 23, vv. 7—8). 

13 The reference is to the central episode in Inao where the hero searches for the heroine who 
is disguised as a female religious ascetic. The earliest Thai versions of this tale are traditionally 
ascribed to the eighteenth century. They derive from the Javanese Panji cycle. The subject 
was usually performed as lakhÿn nai (dance-drama of the palace ladies). 

14 Hun puppets are of various types. They are dressed dolls carried on short bamboo rods 
concealed in their skirt-like clothes. The more elaborate types also have strings which are 
operated from below. See Montri Tramote, ‘Thai puppet show’, Silapäkÿn (Bangkok), гу, 
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7 Оп another stage Sang Sin Chat is played. He follows his father's younger 
sister and meets her in the palace of the demon. She does not want to go 
[with him], being anxious for Kumphan.!5 

8 The Lao and Mon puppet shows, the fighting scenes, are played in competi- 
tion. Utimmuyat.15 Chang oei bj han.!? The audience there laugh, all of them. 

9 There is a Tavoyan puppet show. [The puppets] wear loose ill-fitting 
clothes. The strings are operated from above.i8 [This type of performance] 
has been recently introduced.!? It is attractively strange to see. The 
puppets dance about on the strings. The audience makes a loud noise. 

10 The Chinese puppet show [is played] in competition. [The puppets] wear 
robes down to their feet according to the custom of that country. The 
strings hang down from above. The sound of [the puppets] chattering is 
pleasing to hear. Their eyes move as if they can see ; they roll to and fro. 

11 There is & Chinese theatre contest, very well performed. (The actors] point 
with their fingers ?? and talk: sin that lat tian tan si’ hp la. [We] don't 
understand the language but merely hear the sounds. 

12 Two people [sing] the thép thgng [song]. It is delightful to watch. They 
carry fans and hold their heads inclined. A woman is in altercation with ' 
aman. The dialogue is wise and devious, skirting with skill the subject of 
love as he courts her.*? 

13 On another stage is ће тарат dance. The drum is beaten to make them 


1960, 48-54. In that article the reign of King Boromakot is given as a century too late. Also, 
Chinese puppets may have been introduced earlier than is suggested by Montri Tramote. 

For a summary of this tale in French see Jean Drans, Histoire de Nang Manora et histotre 
de Sang Thong, Tokyo, 1947. The пай spell provided the user with the power to call up wild 
animals. It was employed by the hero later in the story. . 

15 Sang Sin Chai is & tele with many variants and is common to Thailand, Laos, and 
Cambodia, being drawn from the Paññasa-jätaka. Kumphan is the woman's husband. The 
Kumbhandas are a class of supernatural beings similar to the Yakgas. They form the retinue 
of Virü|haka, ruler of the southern quarter of the universe in the Thai Traiphüm. 

16 A Mon phrase imitated ? 

17 A Lao phrase imitated. The expressions are probably imitations of phrases used by the 
puppet-masters as part of their patter for the (perhaps comic) fighting scenes. 

18 In Burmese style; in contrast to Thai puppets operated from below. 

19 Perhaps by Tavoyan refugees in Ayuthaya following the wars of the mid-cighteenth 
century. There was also а massive influx from Tavoy into Ayuthaya a century earlier, while 
Henry Burney mentions Tavoyan entertainers in Bangkok in 1826. 

20 А vulgar gesture in terms of Thai behaviour. 

31 Imitative of Chinese speech. 

зз This type of folk-song, involving an extempore verse exchange between a man and а 
woman, is mentioned in Bunnôwät kham chan(d), p. 24, v. 6, where the aspect of altercation is 
emphasized as here. For a general discussion of the subject see Prince Bidyalangkarana, * The 
pastime of rhyme-making and singing in rural Siam ', Journal of the Siam Society, xx, 2, 1926, 
101-27. 

23 Rabam is the most frequently mentioned entertainment in literary, legal, and historical 
texts. Mentions are to be found in Kot Monthian Ban (the Palatine Law) which is, at least in 
part, of early Ayuthayan origin (fourteenth-fifteenth centuries A.D.) and in the Sukhothai 
inscription of Mount Sumanaküt, д.р. 1359. The term is of Khmer origin and referred originally 
to temple dances of a ritual character. See О. Cœdès, ‘ Origin et évolution des diverses formes 
du théâtre traditionnel en Thailande °, BSEIO, NS, xxxvi, 3-4, 1963, 1-16. The form rmám 
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dance. But there is no story to it. Standing there, the feet grow tired. 
It is boring to watch. There isno point to it, and itis all not worth looking at. 

14 Women and men, many of them, clap their hands and move in a 
circle. [This type of song] is called ‘ Jungle Cock’. [The song] is pleasing to 
hear. The argument goes to and fro. People laugh loudly because they are 
enjoying 10.24 

15 There is also a Mon dance. [The dancers] wear red-dyed clothes. Their 
undergarments can be dimly seen because the cloth is thin. They powder 
their faces to make them beautifully pale. This is very pleasing indeed.?5 

16 There is the [Sing] to [lion] holding a jewel in its jaws.?9 It rolls its eyes, its 
open mouth is ugly. The children are afraid of its matted hair, shaking 
and swishing, and its pricked ears and staring eyes. 

17 There is also the mongkhrum. All [who perform it] are young men, dressed 
in costumes having a design of winding creepers, wearing pointed head- 
dresses and heavy bracelets. [Each of them] carries a pair of clubs. They 
sing in chorus: Ї lat that tha? 

18 A group [performs] labéng. The bows are raised and aimed to shoot the 
peacock. The men stand in two ranks, moving forward and back in а 
threatening way. They beat gongs and sing: ' We all fall down insen- 
sible ?.25 


occurs in the earliest Khmer inscription, A.D. 611. See also B.-P. Groslier, ‘ Danse et musique 
sous les rois d'Angkor ', Felicitation volumes of Southeast Asian studies presented to Prince Dhani 
Nivat..., Bangkok, Siam Society, 1965, п, 283-92. 

In Kot Monthian Ban, para. 139, rabam is clearly associated with a ceremony of expulsion 
of evil influences resulting from blood shed within the palace precincts. 

*4 This type of folk-song is mentioned in Ru’ang Nàng Nophamät as being performed in the 
afternoon or at dusk in fifth and sixth month ceremonies (pp. 78, 80). 

*5 This is clearly a dance for women. The outer garments may have been of muslin in the 
common Burmese fashion. The flower from which the dye was obtained in this instance was 
dÿk kham, perhaps for dgk kham däeng, producing kamela dye. See G. B. McFarland, T'hai-English 
dictionary, Stanford, Calif., 1941, 200-1. 

36 The Chinese lion, a ‘ pantomime’ figure operated by two men concealed within its skin. 
An Annamese lion is mentioned in ће Inao of King Rama II. Bot lakhgn Inao, ratchakan thi 
söng, Bangkok, Khurusapha Press, 1949, p. 1095, 1. 13. 

27 Mongkhrum, an athletio dance, is mentioned with great frequency as an accompaniment 
to royal oeremonies in Thai literary, historical, and legal texts from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries on. An alternative name is kuld ti mai which points to its Indian origin. A full 
description with illustration is given by G. E. Gerini in his history of the royal tonsure ceremony, 
Chujakantamangala, Bangkok, 1895, 122-5. The nonsense chorus in v. 17 here is identical with 
that quoted by Gerini. 

88 Rabéng (labéng is a colloquial form which nevertheless appears in this spelling in the 
seventeenth-century Samutthakhat kham chan(d), Bangkok, Vajirafiana Library, 1925, p. 16, 
vv. 5, 6) probably reached the Thai as а result of Khmer influence, as was the case with many 
other entertainments and feate. Gerini, who gives a detailed description (op. cit., 127—9) derives 
the term from Khmer reng ‘ to arrange in ranks’. The peacock is the mount of the god Kala. 
The rabéng actors represent Gandharvas on their way to Mount Ksail&sa. The roistering 
Gandharvas attempt to shoot the peacock but are rendered insensible for a short period by 
arrows shot by Käla. There is a very close resemblance between sections 2 and 7 of v. 18 here 
and ll. 11 and 12 of the rabéng song quoted by Gerini. Shooting the peacock in connexion with 
the rabéng dance is mentioned in Bunndwat kham chan(d), p. 24, vv. 3, 4, and in the Inao of 
Rama II, p. 1095, 1. 14. 
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19 In the textbooks there is [mention of] twelve types [of acrobatic and 
dancing accompaniments] to royal сегешопіев. One group climbs poles 
and passes through hoops. With feet entangled they are held back and 
hang head-downward, swaying to and fro. 

20 One group [performs] the ram phaen.3? They climb up and stand on high 
unsteady platforms built on tall pillars. The watchers are afraid. [The 
performers] throw themselves over [somersaulting, but] they are experts, 
unafraid of death. 

2] [There are men who] creep carefully along a wire [stretched between] thin 
bamboo poles. The height [is that created by] three poles one above another. 
The wire is taut, held firmly at the ends. [It'seems as if it is] as high as the 
eye can see. It is frightening to look at yet they can walk it very well, 
going back and forth many times.?! 

22 [Men] lie along the wire, hand under cheek, pulling out the hairs of their 
beards.® They show that they are good. Their names are on the list of the 
spirits of the dead. The corvée census markers do not go near them in their 
arrogant way.% 

23 There are also acrobats on the three swaying poles. [We] are thrilled and 
[our] hearts miss a beat. They do not love their lives. [We] think what а 
pity it would be if their personal spirits left them.** [Then] bad luck would 
befall and they would tumble down. 

24 [There are] acrobats on top of [planted] spears. Their hands grasp the 
metal ferrules [below the blades]. Their feet are pointing at the sky. Strong 
of hand, they can hold on without moving their bodies. They have learnt 
control of their bodies and for this they get reward. 

25 [There are those who] lie upon spears and swords. Sharp are the weapons ; 
not a single one is blunt. Rice is pounded on their chests. Mortars are put 
upon them there and two pestles are plied together [in each]. How hardy 
they ате.35 


29 In this and subsequent verses to no. 31, 12 separate types of dance, feat, and fight are 
described. 
20 Ram phaen in Ru’ang Мату Nophamat, pp. 71, 80. Len phàen in Kot Monihan Ban, 
paras. 158, 172. 
з1 In Bunndwat kham chan(d), p. 25, v. 1, and in Ru’ang Nàng Nophamät, loo. oit. In Kot 
Monthian Bän, loc. cit., there is а variant: tai chu'ak nang ‘ oreeping along a hide rope’. 
32 Thus, they appear to be at their ease, carrying out the Thai equivalent of shaving. 
Bunnodwat kham chan(d), p. 25, v. 2, has a similar passage : 
* Lying extended along the wire, they pluck their beards, hanging down and swaying like 
bate. [We] are thrilled to the marrow ; [we] are scared on their behalf’. 
33 Because their dangerous occupation makes it not worth while registering them for state 
labour obligations. 
34 This is a reference to the khwan or personal spirit whose presence within the individual 
body is essential for life and health. 
35 This extremely arduous invulnerability feat is mentioned only rarely in Thai texts (see 
below, p. 403). A similar passage occurs in Bunndwit kham chan(d), p. 25, v. 5: 
* Men lie on spears and swords, sharp enough to end their lives. Mortars are placed on 
the middle of their bodies. They bear them without difficulty as the pestles pound ?. 
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26: 2: etre they dance, watching and waiting for an opportunity 
to strike. Their eyes watch each other.39 

27 [There are those who] throw up the three swords, surrounded by spectators. 
They throw them up one after änother, catch them, grabbing them by the 
hilte, and throw them up again. They take short quick steps, throwing and 
catching the swords one after another. They are unsurpassed іп skill.37 

28 In the Trab: trabjng dances they make their steps in the prescribed way, 
moving cautiously towards each other in the mêlée.38 

The Malays are good to watch, holding their krises, they walk like 
cookerels and then rush straight in to stab. 

29 The boxing matches are arranged. Nai Tri is graceful in action, bold of 
movement, quick of eye. Nai Tha is latah.3? Nai Thiis[?]. Nai Yot has a 
red beard. They come from the province of Suphan[buri].4° 

30 They fight with Nai Nat. He is not afraid of his opponents. He is chosen 
because he is skilled and has fought many fights. Such men as these would 
wager their wives on the result of their boxing matches. All these fine 
fighters are full of hardihood. 

31 The matching pairs of boxers are chosen. Those who are dressed in readi- 
ness are called out to fight. 4! 


The mahôrasop tradition is, of course, a heritage from the Indian civilization 
which profoundly affected mainland South East Asia and the Indonesian 
archipelago. Analogues of many of the theatrical performances, feats, and 
martial games which are described in the Thai texts are known to have existed 
or, indeed, still exist in India. For the Thai, the proximate source of many of 
them was the civilization of the Khmers with which they were in intimate 
contact for в long period of time. The particular Thai synthesis is, however, 
an original one. Masked-plays and shadow-plays based on the Rama epic 
appear side by side with а dance-drama that owes at least, Inao, the quoted 
theme, to Java. There is Chinese theatre and a lively puppet tradition which is 
probably local in part. It is clear also that the Thai incorporated the games, 
feats, and entertainments of their neighbours. People from Laos and Tavoy, and 
also the Malays and the Mons were present in the Thai capitals as representatives 


54 This verse lacks the first five of its seven groups. The subject is probably ram dap, the 
sword dance. 

37 Juggling with swords is a commonly mentioned feat. 

38 Trabi trabgng, literally ‘ dagger and quarter-staff '. The term is a generic one for formalized 
dance-flghta with weapons. 

39 The Thai term bà (А is the equivalent of the Malay latah, a nervous condition in which 
the sufferer automatically imitates actions performed in front of him. 

1? For a precedent for the naming of particularly skilled individual performers in texts 
describing entertainments see E. H. 8. Simmonds, ‘ Thai narrative poetry : palace and provincial 
texts of an episode from Khun Chang Khun Phaen’, Asia Major, NS, x, 2, 1963, 291—9. 

Suphanburi is one of the provinces of western Thailand traditionally renowned for the 
boldness of ite fighting men. : 

4 The MS contains only the first three groups of this verse. 
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of vassal states, prisoners of war, or refugees. They brought with them their 
entertainments to enrich the Thai mahôrasop. 

An important feature of the descriptions of mahôrasop in this text is the 
emphasis on competition. This is mentioned elsewhere, especially in Kham 
Phäk Raämakian. In the second boek.nà phra invocation, the masked play, the 
dance-drama and puppet shows are listed as day-time entertainments coming 
before the performance of the shadow-play at night.# It is probable, too, that 
the frequent reference, in the relevant passages of the Kot Monthian Bün,*? to 
performances taking place on the right and on the left is an indication of the 
competitive nature of the theatrical activities. 

More detail on this aspect is given in the Edinburgh shadow-play MS.‘ 
The invocation in that MS is unusually rich in the description of the shadow- 
play and ancillary entertainments and feats. In this context the element of 
competition is introduced in verses 4 and 5 of the third part of the invocation. 


v. 4. * We have been taught 
According to the teaching of the elders. 


By royal grace 
May shame be lifted from the defeated.’ 


v. b. ‘ Let those who lose admit defeat, 
Let them not refuse to acknowledge it. 
Let those who win become the teachers, 
Let us find men with knowledge to judge the contest." 45 


The competitive element affected presentation. For this purpose, episodes 
rather than complete plays were performed. The RAS text presents an 
interesting collection of such episodea in rare detail. Although the factual 
aspect of information derived from pieces of imaginative writing must, of 
course, be regarded with a critical eye, it may be supposed in this case that 
the particular episodes described were among the more popular in order to 
have gained a mention, and were probably performed in Thai mahoórasop. 

The king himself was frequently present at performances. There are 
references to this in many texte including the RAS MS where, in verse 4 of the 
passage under consideration, the monarch makes the choice of an episode. In 
many ceremonies of which mahérasop formed a part, the ruler represented not 
only earthly kingship but also а divinity, usually Siva. One purpose of the 
performances was, therefore, that they were intended as entertainment for the 
gods which is itself an aspect of worship. 

Among the feats, often involving invulnerability or great physical fortitude, 


42 Kham Phäk Ramakian, Bangkok, Vajirafiana Library, 1918, p. 6, v. 5. 

4 e.g. Kot Monthian Ban, paras. 158, 163. 

44 University of Edinburgh Library. Oriental Coll., MS no. PL 42. 

15 The translation of a similar passage from the first invocation given in Kham Phak Rämakian 
appears in The Nang by Prince Dhaninivat (Thai Culture Series, no. 12), Bangkok, 1954, 10. 
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the mention in verse 25 of men bearing mortars on their chests while rice is 
pounded in them is of special interest. This remarkable feat, compounded in the 
present description by the participants lying on в bed of swords, is so far 
attested mainly from Indonesian sources.4 The RAS MS reference provides 
further confirmation that this feat, which is mentioned only rarely in Thai texts, 
but which does appear in Bunnéwat kham chan(d), in the Edinburgh shadow- 
play MS, and in the first invocation in Kham Phak Rémakvan in a slightly 
corrupt version, was probably well-known in Thailand and perhaps performed 
in former times.4? 

Our poet was a very keen observer. There is evidence of this in almost every 
verse. There is amusing mimicry of foreign speech and comment on foreign 
customs. The gestures and the ankle-length robés of the Chinese actors, the 
transparent muslins of the Burmese-style upper garments worn by the Mon 
dancers, the recent arrival of Tavoy-style puppetry, the insouciance of the 
acrobats are all remarked upon. The detail that results from this keen observa- 
tion adds to the authenticity of the descriptions and lends confidence to the view 
that we are here presented with accurate factual information on the subject of 
Thai mahôrasop that adds to our knowledge of the drama and of allied spectacles 
among the Thai in the context of state ceremonies. 


4 Especially Th. Pigeaud, Javaanse volksvertonigen, Batavia, 1938. A similar feat is 
illustrated at p. 301 (pl. ххуп). 

47 See the detailed account in E. H. 8. Simmonds, ‘ New evidence on Thai shadow-play 
invocations ', BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, 542-59. 
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KarHLEEN M. KENYON: Amorites and 
Canaanites. (The Schweich Lectures 
of the British Academy, 1963.) xvi, 
80 pp., 30 plates. London: Oxford 
University Press for the British 
Academy, 1966. 30s. 


Dr. Kenyon defines the objeot of the work 
under review, thetext upon which her Schweich 
Lectures for 1963 were based, as ‘ to assemble 
the evidence, primarily archaeological, con- 
cerning the history and culture of the peoples 
that the Israelites found. in occupation of the 
Promised Land, and to assess the effect of this 
culture upon the infiltrating Israelites’ (p. 1). 
The final conclusion is that ‘the Amorites of 
the Bible arrived in Palestine с. 2300 3.0. as 
nomads and destroyers of a pre-existing urban 
civilization * (p. 76) and that in the north an 
amalgamation of the nomads with the pre- 
existing more civilized population gave rise to 
Canaanite culture, which spread throughout 
coastal Syria and Palestine. Briefly, the 
Canaanites were urbanized Amorites. ‘This 
[Canaanite] culture’, concludes Dr. Kenyon, 
‘the infiltrating Israelites found, and archaeo- 
logy is olear that they adopted it’ (p. 77). By 
‘culture’ Dr. Kenyon evidently means 
exclusively material culture, a legitimate use 
for an archaeologist, though an unfortunate one 
in relation to a people whose importance lies in 
their non-material culture. 

Аз is customary with the Sohweich Lectures, 
the material is presented in three principal 
chapters, in this case headed ‘ The Intermedi- 
ate Early Bronze-Middle Bronze period in 
Palestine ’, ‘The Intermediate Early Bronge- 
Middle Bronze period in Syria’, and ‘The 
Canaanites in Palestine and Syria’. 

The argument is as follows. 

(1) Though the inhabitants of Palestine and 
the Syrian coastal area in Early Bronze Age ПІ 
were probably Semitic, there is no archaeo- 
logical evidence of cultural continuity from the 
third to the second millennium to justify the 
assumption that the earlier people were 
Canaanite (p. 7). 

(2) Following the Early Bronze Age in 
Palestine, which was characterized by the 
existence of city-states, came а period— 
sharply distinguished stratigraphically from 
what preceded and followed it—designated 
Intermediate Early Bronze-Middle Bronze 
(c. 2300-1900 8.0.; р. 35), in which the 
characteristic way of life was a pastoral 
transhumancy. The towns, no longer fortified 
or provided with substantial buildings, were 
only tribal centres and not capitals of city- 
states, A related situation can be shown to 
have prevailed in much of Syria. 


(3) In the same period nomads were entering 
Mesopotamia, whilst in Egypt Asistics were 
producing a collapse of ordered government. 

(4) The nomads in Mesopotamia were 
Amurri. 

(5) The direction of approach of the Amurra 
into Mesopotamia was from the west, and they 
may therefore be linked with the non-urban 
groups in Syria (p. 46). The groups in Syria 
and Palestine can be archacologically shown to 
be related (pp. 42-4 et passim). Therefore the 
nomadie groups in Palestine were Amurrû 
and the ancestors of the Amorites encountered 
there later by the Israelites. 

(6) In the Middle Bronze Age в new urban 
culture developed, not by gradual evolution 
from the Intermediate Early Bronze-Middle 
Bronze oulture (p. 53). This development 
began at Byblos, and since it initially spread 
into the coastal area known as ‘Canaan’ 
in the more limited sense, it may be designated 
‘ Canaanite culture ’. 

(7) Thia Canaanite culture ultimately (by 
Middle Bronze If period) spread into the rest 
of Palestine (Cisjordan) but not into Trans- 
jordan, where there was a prolongation of 
* Amorite’ culture (rather than the vacuum 
generally assumed on the basis of Glueok's 
work; see p. 64). 

(8) The retention by some urban groups in 
Cisjordan of the designation ' Amorite' is 
unexplained (p. 61). 

(8) Development of bank defence at в 
number of towns in Palestine and Syria from 
Tell Ajjul to Ras Shamra, and outside the Syro- 
Palestinian area at Tell Yehudiyeh in Egypt 
and Carchemish in the north-east, is related to 
the existence of а superimposed ruling foreign 
military aristocracy, whose presence did not in 
Palestine affect the basic Canaanite material 
equipment and way of life (pp. 05-73). 

The case for the thesis is well argued, with a 
wealth of the exact archaeological evidence 
which one associates with the author. No 
attempt has been made to utilize the in- 
scriptional evidence, which has a considerable 
bearing on the problems concerned; for a 
discussion of this evidence, with references to 
the principal literature, see I. J. Gelb, ‘ The 
early history of the West Semitio peoples’, 
JCS, xv, 1961, 27-47. 

The step in the argument most liable to 
challenge is (5), where there arises the whole 
much-discussed question of the relationship in 
the Ur III and Old Babylonian periods of the 
West Semites of Syria and Palestine to the 
Amurrû further east; on the problem, see Gelb, 
op. oit. The reviewer would adduce one small 
piece of additional evidence relevant to the 
question, though it could be interpreted as 
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favouring either view. Part of the evidence 
adduced by Dr. Kenyon towards identifying 
the social characteristics of the people of the 
Intermediate EB-MB period relates to the 
more or lesa disarticulated state of skeletons in 
Pottery type graves at Jericho (p. 15) and 
Shaft Tombs (p. 27) and posaibly а second 
group (p. 30) at Megiddo and perhaps else- 
where (p. 32). Dr. Kenyon explains this 
disarticulation as the result of a postulated 
practice of nomadic tribesmen carrying around 
the bodies of their dead with them until they 
arrived back at their urban centre in the oourse 
of their seasonal migration. There is а reference 
to the means of disposal of the dead by the 
people known in Babylonia as Amurrü in 
the Sumerian myth of the marriage of 
MAR.TU. This specifically states, of the 
character who was the eponym of the Amurrû 
of the Ur III period, that ' after his death he 
is not interred' (A. Falkenstein, Comptes 
Rendus de la Rencontre Assyriologique Inter- 
nationale, п, 17; D. О. Edzard, Die ‘ Zweite 
. Zwischenzeit Babyloniens, 32; both scholars 

translate ‘ nicht (richtig) bestattet wird ’, but 
the ‘ richtig ' is not in the original Sumerian) ; 
the passage could reasonably be taken to 
imply that the desert Amurrü known to the 
Sumerians of the Ur III period abandoned 
their dead unburied in the desert, though it is 
not impossible that a custom of the type 
postulated by Dr. Kenyon could have given 
rise to а (false) charge of non-burial. 

However, the whole hypothesis based upon 
the evidence of partial disartioulation is not 
very convincing. A body would very rapidly 
decompose in the heat of the Jordan valley. 
Dr. Kenyon mentions of some of the graves 
that the size of the entrance was ‘a bare 
minimum through which to pull a body’ 
(p. 15); the pushing or pulling of a bloated 
decomposing : body through в small aperture 
could account for some instances of disartioula- 
tion. Moreover, there is evidence that certain 
settled peoples buried their dead in а state of 
disarticulation ; see J. Mellaart, Earliest 
civilizations of the Near East, 80 (Catal Hüyük). 
It may also be mentioned that Gilgamesh of 
Uruk, undoubtedly representative of an urban 
community, delayed the burial of Enkidu for 
seven days until he was crawling with maggots 
(‘ Epic of Gilgamesh ’, Old Babylonian version, 
tablet X, ii 5-8, and parallels). 

A few points of detail may be noted. 

pp. 8, 34: the first mention of Amurrû in 
historical texts from Mesopotamia is not quite 
as early as Dr. Kenyon suggests; they occur 
in the dynasty, but not (as ahe suggests) in the 
reign, of Sargon of Agade. 

p. 47: though expressing herself with com- 
mendable caution, Dr. Kenyon appears to 
accept the view that the Asiatics who troubled 
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Egypt at the end of the Old Kingdom were 
Amorites. However, a link between the nomads 
in Egypt and those further north may be 
accepted without the assumption of identity. 
Those in Egypt may have been former 
inhabitants of Syria or Palestine displaced by 
incursions of Amurrfi. 

p. 63: Dr. Kenyon is frequently directly or 
obliquely critical of the archaeological short- 
comings of some of her predecessors or con- 
temporaries. Whilst this may often be 
justified, there is no justification for the 
procedure, in the event of loss of evidence by 
inadequate excavation, of working back to 
deduce the lost evidence from the desired 
conclusion, as Dr. Kenyon permits herself to do 
when she writes ‘ very little is known of the 
plans of other sites, though if the evidence of 
Byblos could be disentangled, it would 
certainly show the same thing '. But this is an 
isolated lapse in a valuable piece of exact 
archaeological scholarship. 

Н. W. Е. 8AGG8 


Eva Barn: Sphinzes and harpies in 
medieval Islamic art: an icono- 
graphical study. (Oriental Notes and 
Studies, No. 9.) xvi, 109 pp., 56 
plates. Jerusalem: Israel Oriental 
Society, 1965. IL 18, $6. 


Dr. Ettinghausen's Unicorn (Washington, 
1950) has now been joined by Dr. Baer’s 
Sphinres and harpies (ie. human-headed 
quadrupeds and birds) in the menagerie of 
medieval Islamic art. As ahe remarks, there 
are many such creatures, fabulous and other- 
wise, whose persistent recurrence in the arts of 
the Near East would justify a full-length 
study. Her subject in this excellent monograph 
turns out to be more wide-ranging and com- 
plicated than one might have expected. 
Anybody concerned with Islamic art must have 
noticed numerous representations of these 
beasts in textiles, ceramics, metalwork, and 
book-painting, but has probably dismissed 
them as just another exotic decorative motive. 


"But after reading Dr. Baer's study, one looks 


at them almost with awe. Do they trace their 
ancestry from classical mythology, from 
ancient Egypt or India, or from early Iranian 
tradition ? 

Dr. Baer begins by examining in time and 
place the ocourrence of these creatures on 
objects of art; they are found in Egypt, 
Spain, Sicily, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, and Syria—in fact throughout the 
Islamic world of the Middle Ages, except, 
apparently, Muslim India. Their earliest dated 
appearances are in Egypt and Spain; their 
popularity faded after the Mongol invasions 
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had introduced в flood of Chinese motifs into 
Islamio art. The author then proceeds to 
discuss the antecedents of her subjects, so 
similar to the sphinx and harpy of classical 
mythology, and to consider human-headed 
birds in literature and tradition. These are 
found to belong to several distinct species, 
though their representations seem to spring 
from a common source. As Dr. Baer pute it, 
‘The artists paid little attention to minute 
details described ‘in the literary texts they 
illustrated. They merely supplied the picture 
of a bird with which they were familiar in the 
decorative arts in order to illustrate any of 
the human-headed birds of Muslim folk-lore ’. 

Dr. Baer goes on to examine the kind of 
scene or surroundings in which these represen- 
tations occur, namely, oourt-Boenes and royal 
pastimes, designs based on a debased ‘ tree of 
life’ or the fabulous Wäq-wäq tree, and 
various astrological contexts, where they 
sometimes do duty for certain signs of the 
Zodiac, constellations, and planeta. And 
finally she draws all these various threads 
together to в conclusion: human-headed 
quadrupeds and birds are first found in any 
numbers in Egypt under the Fatimids; their 
vogue lasts about two centuries from about the 
middle of the eleventh century, though a 
handful of later examples occur, chiefly as 
illustrations to manusoripte of Qazwini's 
*Ajá'ib al-makhligd and related works. She 
suggesta that the ‘sphinx’ originated with 
Muslim observation of Achaemenid sculptures, 
which contain some strikingly close prototypes 
(which are illustrated and described). The 
‘harpy’ is more elusive, but Dr. Baer feels 
that it stems direct from classical antiquity, 
with tributary sources in Central Asia, India, 
and Armenian manuscript illustration. 

This is a fascinating study, and Dr. Baer 
leads the reader through some obscure and 
intriguing purlieus of Islamic tradition and 
mythology. She has examined, and uses as 
evidence, a great number and variety of art 
objects from all over the Islamic world. There 
is, in faot, little to criticize. A number of 
misprints occur, but none is serious enough to 
mislead ; the verb ‘to substitute’ is used in 
several passages with the meaning ‘ to act as 
substitute for’. It might perhaps be suggested 
that, in view of the fact that these creatures 
make some of their earliest appearances in 
Fatimid (Egyptian) art, ancient Egypt should 
not be dismissed as shortly as it is (p. 28) 
as the ultimate source from which they are 
derived. Composite creatures swarm in the 
ancient Egyptian pantheon and, as Dr. Baer 
herself reminds us, the human soul is repre- 
sented as a human-headed bird in the ‘ Book 
of the Dead’. If Muslim artista could borrow 
ideas from Persepolis, they might equally well 
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do so from Luxor or Thebes. The illustrations 
are ample, judiciously chosen, and well 
reproduced. 

В. W. ROBINSON 


Р. M. Horr: Egypt and the Fertile 
Crescent, 1516-1922: a political his- 
tory. xii, 337 pp., 4 plates. London: 
Longmans Green and Co. Ltd., 
1966. 425. 


Students of the history of Egypt and the 
Fertile Crescent have tended to neglect the first 
300 years of Ottoman rule. It is not generally 
realized how much of the modern develop- 
ments in these countries can be traced baok 
to this ‘dark age of Arab history. Even the 
political configuration of the Middle East 
after the first World War, the relationship 
between its various states or between the 
provinces of certain states, can be properly 
understood only against the background of the 
situation prior to the Ottoman reforms 
(Tanzimät) and the impact of the West. 

Professor Holt has therefore acted judi- 
ciously in studying the history of the area 
during the ENTIRE period of Turkish domina- 
tion. The treatment of both Egypt and the 
western and eastern parts of the Fertile 
Crescent in one work is historically legitimate 
notwithstanding the considerable differences 
between them. One may, however, wonder 
why the Ottoman provinces in the Arabian 
peninsula, in partioular the Hijüz, were 
formally excluded, though history (and the 
book itself) closely connecte them with the 
regions further north and west. 

After a condensed survey of the geographical, 
social, and historical background (pp. 1-19), 
the author deals successively with the threo 
main divisions of the period—the Ottoman 
heyday terminating with the death of Suley- 
man the Magnificent in 1566, the Ottoman 
decline until the late eighteenth century, and 
the last phase of Ottoman rule, which opened 
with a revival of the Empire and came to an 
end with its defeat in the first World War and 
the post-war settlement. A postscript of three 
pages discusses the Anglo-French para- 
mountey and its passing down to 1956. Each 
of the central parts is preceded by an outline of 
the genera] Ottoman history and institutions of 
that time. 

Though references in the footnotes are given 
sparingly it is obvious that Professor Holt has 
drawn upon a wide range of sources in Arabic 
and Western languages. He has also incor- 
porated the results of some of his independent 
researches, for instance on the difficult problem 
of the origin, position, and functions of the 
Ъеув in Ottoman Egypt. 
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The book is not a mere narrative of events. 
It also interprets and appreciates certain 
historical trends, such as the rise and fell of 
local, often semi-independent, rulers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
break-up of the Empire was, in the author’s 
view (p. 70), postponed by the pressure of 
Christian Europe and, as a reaction to it, the 
‘revival and transformation of Ottoman 
power, acoompanied by technological develop- 
ments, especially in communications’. A 
further reason for the maintenance of Turkish 
rule in most Arab lands is evident: as the 
author rightly points out (pp. 255-6), the 
predominantly Muslim Arab population was, 
until the early twentieth century, linked to the 
Turks in а common loyalty to the Sultan- 
Caliph. In Professor Holt’s opinion, ‘it is 
modern nationalist legend rather than his- 
torical fact which asserts that the Ottoman 
period was a time of unrelieved misery and 
oppression for the Arabs’. In the last two 
chapters a balanced view is presented of the 
controversial problem of the diplomatio 
activities leading to the establishment of the 
mandatory régimes. 

As stated in the sub-title and the preface, the 
book is conceived as ‘a political history’ 
which ‘lays emphasis on internal develop- 
ments, rather than on external relations’. 
Consequently, economics (especially foreign 
trade), public works, culture, and the activities 
of the European churches are treated only 
incidentally. The settlement of the German 
Templar sect in Palestine in 1868 may have 
been worth mentioning for its economio as well 
as political significance. A little more apprecia- 
tion is perhaps due to the Egyptian rulers of 
Syria in the 1830’s (p. 235) for establishing 
local councils and trying to promote agriculture 
and commerce. 

A few observations may be made on points 
of Ottoman history and institutions. There 
was more than ‘one brief exception’ to the 
rule that only kapt kullari were appointed 
grand viziers after 1463 (p. 30). The European 
апа Asiatic parts of the Ottoman Empire, each 
of which had its own 904% ‘asker, were not 
identical with the eyälets of Rumelia and 
Anatolia (p. 81). It is at least doubtful whether 
in the spring of 1516 Selim I indeed prepared а 
fresh expedition against Safavid territory and 
only late in July of that year decided to turn 
against the Mamluks (pp. 87-8). Several 
contemporary writers (Philippson, Trietach, 
et al.) do not confirm that in the first years of 
Young Turk rule the Arabs in the Ottoman 
Empire (excluding Egypt) were more numerous 
than the Turks (p. 259), though some sources 
olaim they were. : 

A chronological table, genealogical tables 
(without dates) of the Ottoman Sultans and 
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some ruling families in the Middle East, an 
index of names and terms, and a useful 
bibliographical guide to modern research 
works and some primary sources are given. The 
last excludes, however, even the most impor- 
tant books of European travellers in Ottoman 
times, A number of attractive illustrations and 
six maps (but none showing the administrative 
division at any period of Turkish rule) are also 
reproduced. - 

Professor Holt’s readable and well-organized 
work is a most welcome addition to the 
literature on Middle Eastern history for а 
wider public. 

URIEL HEYD 


Нівнлм SHaraBi: Nationalism and 
revolution in the Arab world (the 
Middle East and North Africa). (New 
Perspectives in Political Science, 7.) 
ix, 176 pp. Princeton, N.J., etc.: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., [1966]. 
$1.95, 158. 


The purpose of this book according to its 
author ‘ is to analyze in a concise manner the 
forces that have shaped contemporary Arab 
politics both in the Middle East and North 
Africa’ (preface, p. v). To do this, Professor 
Sharabi discusses intelligently seven issues 
characteristic of the contemporary Arab world : 
‘ Arabs, Arabism and Islam ’, ‘ The heritage of 
European domination’, ‘The systems of 
power’, ‘The decade of the coups d’etat’, 
‘Socialism and revolution’, ' Revolutionary 
ideology’, and ‘The language of politics’. 
This constitutes part 1 of hia book. Part m 
consists of translated excerpts from documenta 
which the author suggests will ‘ illustrate the 
general discussion in Part 1’. 

With the exception of the chapter on ‘ The 
language of politics ’, which, in the view of this 
reviewer, is & brilliant and caustic comment 
by an Arab-American scholar on the linguistio 
gyrations of his fellow-Arabs, there is nothing 
original or suggestive in the rest of part т. 
Instead of reading for example Professor 
Sharabi’s brief section on the Maghrib states, 
one might as well enjoy the longer history by 
Le Tourneau. He has further produced a few 
typologies and olassification categories of 
© systems of power ’ which are neither mutually 
exclusive nor exhaustive. One wonders why he 
calls them ‘systems’ at all, except perhaps 
that this is an in word at the moment. 

Professor Sharabi has, however, made it 
possible for the beginning student to be 
introduced to Arab politics with a much- 
needed measure of scepticism. It is doubtful, 
on the other hand, if he has analysed—even 
in в concise manner—the forces that have 
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shaped contemporary Arab politics. As а 
series of near-aphorisms about Arab politics 
his presentation is not only delightful—this 
reviewer happens to agree generally with his 
assessment— but much of it would bear 
perhaps the weight of detailed analysis. 

It is unfortunate that Profeasor Sharabi 
did not choose to present us with a full-scale 
easay (but of the same length) on the subject of 
his book. Instead the textbookish scheme of 
this small volume tends to reduce the impact 
of the good material it contains. 


P. J. VATIKIOTIS 


Leon Cart Brown (ed.): State and 
society in independent North Africa. 
(James Terry Duce Memorial Series, 
Vol. 1.) ix, 332 pp., 12 plates. 
Washington, D.C.: Middle Kast Insti- 
tate, 1966. $7.50. 


This volume contains some of the proceedings 
of the eighteenth Annual Conference (May 
1964) on Middle Eastern Affairs of the Middle 
East Institute. The subject of the Conference 
was ‘North Africa: state and society, 1964’. 
However, many of the papers in the volume 
were written expressly for it after the 
Conference. 

As with other edited volumes, it is diffioult 
to comment on each contribution. On the 
whole, this is so far, perhaps the best edited 
volume to come out of the Institute’s annual 
conferences. The editor introduces the volume 
with a careful and balanced piece in which he 
outlines the main features of Maghribi society 
and the major forces that are likely to influence 
the evolution and development of the newly 
independent states in North Africa. He also 
touches upon the differences among these 
states, their relation to the Arab East and their 
differences from it. Moreover, he portrays a 
keen sense of the history of the area, which 
he couples to local geographic, ethnic, and 
socio-economic peculiarities. In short, Pro- 
fessor Brown has happily avoided a perfunctory 
introduction. Nor has he attempted to strait- 
jacket the other contributors into some 
grandiose theoretical scheme of study. 

The volume contains (among others) good, 
informative contributions on political parties 
(Clement Moore), urbanization (Roger Le 
Tourneau), trade unions (Eqbal Ahmad), the 
rural system (Jacques Berque and Douglas 
Ashford). The chapter on ' Language and 
identity ' is a reprint of an earlier report by 
Charles Gallagher for the American Univer- 
sities Field Staff. It is a model piece on this 
question which faces North African as well as 
some other new states. The essay ‘ Planning : 
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why, how and what results ?' by Professor 
Charles Issawi injects the right note of sober 
sceptioism needed to deal with the problems of 
economic development in these states. In 
many ways, it complements the paper by A. J. 
Meyer on ‘Economic planning in North 
Africa’. Miss Elizabeth Monroe ably surveys 
‘ The colonial imprint’ on the states of North 
Africa. There is also the inevitable visionary 
‘last word’ by Professor Jacques Berque on 
* Modernization of the Maghrib ’. 

There are, of course, many specific points in 
several of these papers one could take issue: 
with. This reviewer, for instance, finds such 
points in Professor Brown’s ‘ The role of Islam 
in North Africa ’, Miss Monroe’s ‘ The colonial 
imprint,’ and Professor Berque’s ‘ Moderniza- 
tion of the Maghrib’. It is, however, im- 
practical to initiate the argument in a general 
and very brief review of an edited volume. 

On the whole, this is & most welcome addi- 
tion to the growing volume of English literature 
on contemporary North Africa, 


Р. J. VATIKIOTIS 


ANDREW 8. EgRRNKREUTZ (ed.) : Henry 
Grenville: Observations sur Гаа 
actuel de VEmpire Ottoman. xxv, 
110 pp. Ann Arbor: University of 

Michigan Press, [1965]. $6. 


In March 1765 the Earl of Halifax, then 
Secretary of State for the Southern Depart- 
ment, asked Henry Grenville, the British 
ambassador at Istanbul (1762-5), to prepare a 
report on the Ottoman Empire. Grenville, in 
June 1766, submitted such a report, in French, 
to the Secretary of State—at that time the 
Duke of Richmond. А manusoript copy of the 
report has survived in the collection known ав 
the Shelburne Papers апа now preserved in 
the William I. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Ehrenkreutz, the 
editor of this text, observes (pp. vii, xvi) that 
the present location of the original manusoript 
(as opposed to the copy available at Ann 
Arbor) is not known. It is in fact to be found 
in the British Museum (King's MS no. 192). 

Grenville, as Dr. Ehrenkreutz indicates, 
made use of information deriving from a 
number of sources—e.g. from various geo- 
graphical works (Grenville himself admite that 
here his account is little more than a compila- 
tion) and from well-known authors like Ryoant 
and Marsigli. He also gathered data, however, 
from the dragomans, i.e. the official inter- 
pretera, at Istanbul, from the Jewish financiers, 
and from court dignitaries—such at least ia 
the view of Dr. Ehrenkreutz and the text, 
although it offers no specific indications, 
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justifies indeed, through ite character and 
content, speculative inferences of this kind. 
Some of the narrative rests, it would seem, on 
documents of a commercial and finanoial 
nature. Of importance, too, is the fact that 
Grenville included in his account the results of 
his own experience and observation. 

The report gives a sober appraisal of the 
Ottoman situation, as it was just before the 
disastrous wars (1768-74, 1787-92) against 
the Russia of Catherine the Great. It contains 
much informetion on a number of important 
themes—the state of the Ottoman defences, 
the character of the imperial forces by land and 
by sea, the extent of the resources available to 
the Ottomans for war, the commerce and 
manufactures of the Empire, and also the 
condition of the peoples living under Ottoman 
rule. 

Dr. Ehrenkreutz notes (p. xx) that his 
editorial labours have been 'limited to the 
olarification of technical terms, as well ав to 
the identification of personal and geographio 
names, specific events, and bibliographical 
references, which oocur in the text of Gren- 
ville —he has not sought to give ‘ an interpre- 
tative analysis' of the work. The volume is 
furnished with a ooncise introduction, with а 
summary of the text in English, with notes, and 
with an index. 

The modern historian has devoted little 
attention to the Ottoman Empire of the 
eighteenth century—a neglect too long 
sustained and, thus far, too infrequently 
remedied. A publication which helps to 
diminish that neglect is welcome on general 
grounds, above all when it is acceptable, as in 
the preeent case, on grounds of solid and 
intrinsic worth. Grenville’s report, as its 
editor claims, is indeed ' a significant source’ 
deserving of careful scrutiny. 

V. J. PARRY 


Srrarpre DER Nersessian: Aght'amar : 
Church of the Holy Cross. (Harvard 
Armenian Texts and Studies, 1.) 
xiv, 61 pp., 67 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965. $12.50. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £5.) 


The Church of the Holy Cross, standing on 
the island of Aght’amar near the southern 
ghore of Lake Van, has always exercised a 
strong romantio appeal on account of its 
remote position and of ite historical associa- 
tions. The volume under review makes it 
possible to grasp more fully the importance of 
the monument for the study of medieval art. 
Built under Gagik Artzruni, ruler of the 
principality of Vaspurakan, between А.р. 
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916 and 921, the church was remarkable for the 
rich sculptured decoration of the outer walls, 
апа is moreover still amazingly well preserved. 
The present book developed out of a notable 
collection of photographs taken by а party of 
young architecte in 1956, with some additions 
by Josephine Powell. Except for a few details 
(such as the intertwined peacocks, and the 
harpy shown by J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst 
der Armenier, x, 283-4), which are of interest, 
indeed, but were covered (p. 18) at the time 
of the visit by long grass, it offers в very full 
record of the building, and Professor Der 
Nersessian has provided an authoritative 
introduction. 

The stone church has the traditional 
Byzantine and Armenian plan of & square 
central chamber roofed with a dome, and 
flanked by four apse-like exedrae. Some 
writers have stressed the structural similarity 
to a Sasanian fire-temple, but this need be due 
to no more than the state of building technique 
at the time this layout was evolved, and the 
author seems right not to emphasize it. The 
dome is covered by а conical roof, typical of 
Armenian churches but not restricted to them, 
and familiar later from the Seljüq türbes of 
Anatolia. The sculptures, which are the chief 
glory of the building, hold a centrel position in 
the art history of the Middle Kast, and are of 
special importance—a point not always 
appreciated, but developed in detail by 
Katharina - Otto-Dorn, ‘ Tiirkisch-islamisches 
Bildgut in den Figurenreliefs von Achtamar’, 
Anatolia, vi, 1961, 99—107—for the under- 
standing of the Islamio art of the period. Thus 
the engaging upper frieze of the grape-harvest, 
в vine-soroll peopled by peasants, and invaded 
by wild animals including some sinister and in- 
sistent bears, on the one hand goes back to a 
favourite theme of Graeco-Roman decoration ; 
and on the other finds parallels in the Umayyad 
stucco reliefs of Khirbat al-Mafjar. There are 
several striking resemblances to themes of 
contemporary Muslim art. An example is the 
prince seated cross-legged in the vineyard, and 
drinking from a wine-cup (fig. 39); the 
Biblical ‘King of Assyria’ represented as в 
turbaned Arab prince (fig. 19) ; or the historical 
and Biblical figures depicted in cross-over 
brocade overcoats and elaborate belts (figs. 
24, 25, and 44)—to the bibliography of which 
in Islam may be added D. 8. Rice, BSOAS, 
xxi, 2, 1958, 251—and once even a turban 
(fig. 26). Echoes of the manners and fashions 
of Islam are natural m an Armenian society 
that was prospering under the indirect rule of 
Muslim governors, at this time the Sajid 
YXüsuf b. Divdäd (288-315/900-27). Later, if 
not indeed already, Armenian skills in their 
turn were to contribute much to the craftsman- 
ship of Islam. No less interesting from the 
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view-point of dress and equipment is the 
representation of Goliath (fig. 27) with 
combined chain-, and seale-, armour, round 
buckler, and the straight sword with forward- 
projecting quillons known from later Arab 
contexte ; or St. Theodore (fig. 50) depicted as 
& Byzantine cavalryman. The well-known 
Islamic parallels for the peacocks and harpy 
already mentioned need not be detailed at 
length. 

Other, chiefly decorative, features, recall the 
vanished art of Sasanian Iran : Jonah's whale 
as а winged ' sea-lion ' (a rendering of the con- 
stellation Cetus that became well-established 
in Persian iconography, as in the fifteenth- 
century Qarvini quoted by Eva Baer, Sphinzes 
and harpies, 79, во that its appearance here is 
not to be taken as а mere sculptor’s whimsy) ; 
a griffon; в fantastio bird wearing jesses, a 
collar, and bull’s horns; e lion and an eagle 
with their prey ; and the general predileotion 
for beasts in symmetrical pairs, and for avian 
subjeots. How far such themes refleot the 
direct influence of Sasanian art, especially of 
textiles, and how far that of its aftermath in 
the now thinly-attested art of the ‘Abbäsid 
Caliphate which this monument does во much 
to elucidate, is less easy to decide. It is one 
thing to observe artistio influences, another to 
determine in which direction they are 
travelling. 

Besides the sculptures, this work presents the 
first full reproduction of the frescoes in the 
church interior. The style is more sombre than 
that of contemporary Byzantine painting, but 
the Biblical scenes and their arrangement are of 
considerable iconographio interest. There is in 
addition & description of some later tombstones 
with rich geometrical and interlace deooration 
corresponding to work of Ilkhänid times; and 
an account of their inscriptions, interesting 
(as is that of the Catholicos Step'anos III, 
1272-96) for the later history of the church. 
The latter inscription (p. 8 and fig. 23) men- 
tions в restoration of the dome under the rule 
of a Mongol Khan whose name is lost. Ап 
epigraphic presentation of the surviving text 
might be of assistance here. It is surprising 
that beyond the church little appears to 
remain of the splendid fortifications, city, and 
palace built upon the island according to the 
description of Thomas Artzruni. History has 
nothing to tell of the ciroumstances in which 
these buildings were destroyed, but it is 
unlikely that their masonry was removed 
bodily, and that traces do remain which might 
reward study is shown by а photograph 
reproduced by M. 8. Ipgiroglu, Die Kirche von 
Achtamar, Mainz, 1963, plate т. Ironically, 
perhaps, if the church should ultimately suffer 
the same fate, and succumb to the elements, 
the loss to Islamic studies will in some ways be 
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greater than to those concerned with medieval 
Christianity, for it is precisely the Islamio 
features which are unique. Islamists, no leas 
than others, will therefore be grateful for 
Professor Der Nersessian'8 work, not least for 
the vivid impression it conveys of the Armenian 
principalities during their fruitful, indeed 
traditional, symbiosis with Islam. With its 
historical introduction, helpful map, and up-to- 
date commentary drawing on the Armenian 
sources and scholars, it provides an excellent 
replacement for the older, though still often 
relevant, accounts of Bachmann and 
Btrzygowski. 
A. D. Н. BIVAR 


Davr» MansnaLL Lane: The Georgians. 
(Ancient Peoples and Places, Vol. 51.) 
244 . London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1966. 35s. 


Georgia being one of the countries neglected 
by Western historiography, new authoritative 
works such as the present one are particularly 
valuable. Professor Lang leads us skilfully 
through the history of the warlike Iberians and 
the more pliant Colchians, whom he identifies 
with the people of Qolha of the Urartian 
records, from the earliest times when the 
Georgians became famous as craftsmen in 
metal to the era when Georgia, Armenia, and 
Caucasian Albania formed an outpost of 
Christian civilization. 

We learn of the religious tolerance of the 
medieval Georgian kingdom when king David 
(1089-1125) forbad the Georgians to bring pigs 
into the Muslim quarter of Tbilisi. His succes- 
sor Dimitri I, who was also Christian, would 
attend mosque on Fridays. But earlier, the 
Tbilisi cobblers had operated а religious closed 
shop. Thus the Sasanian marzbän (governor- 
general) had put St. Eustace of Mtskheta to 
death in 545, since the Cobblers’ Guild had 
proteeted that he was not of the Zoroastrian 
faith. 

The ‘ Ancient Peoples and Places’ series 
fulfils в useful service by providing reasonably- 
priced illustrated works on subjects otherwise 
difficult to find, although it may be questioned. 
whether а single format and style of writing 
can be suitable for a wide range of subjects and 
authors. Fortunately Professor  Lang's 
inimitable style breaks through the familiar 
uniformity of the series, even though the 
chapter on ‘Tribes, myths and traveller’s 
tales’ is not as lively as one might have 
expeoted. 

A shortcoming of the series is that the author 
of each volume is apparently expected to be 
an authority on every aspect of the life of the 
people he is writing about. Professor Lang 
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has modestly declined the honour by inviting 
an expert on Georgian pottery (Jay D. 
Frierman) to contribute to the appropriate 
chapter. 

As regards Georgian architecture, a vigorous 
discussion is presented, although unfortunately 
the comparative study of Armenian and 
Georgian architeoture in relation to that of 
other countries has been the Cinderella of 
Caucasian studies. Josef Strzygowski’s 
theories are dismissed as 'rather fanciful' 
апа the works of David Roden Buxton, David 
Talbot Rice, and Tamara Talbot Rice put 
forward as having helped to redress the 
balance. All three have in fact discussed the 
Christian architecture of the Caucasus inoiden- 
tally to other topics such as Russian medieval 
arohiteoture or the arta of Central Asia. While 
Strzygowski’s ideas formed a reasonable 
working hypothesis, the suggestion of Tamara 
Talbot Rice that Armenian and Georgian 
church architecture of the sixth century 
derived from clay ossuaries of Samarkand or 
the tents of Central Asian nomads (T'he Seljuks 
of Asia Minor, 1961, 141) can only be con- 
sidered as spesial pleading. A full technical 
re-appraisal, going back at least to the 
Urartian kingdom, is badly needed. 

The book is, of course, free from printing 
errors, except for the cockney spelling 
(‘ Ripsime ’) of St Hrip'simé. 

Е. У. GULBEKIAN 


Негмот Humpace: Bakirische Sprach- 
denkmäler. Teil I. vii, 142 рр. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1966. 
DM 26. 


In 1960 Helmut Humbaoh published his 
account of the recently discovered Baotrian 
inscription, Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh- 
Kotal, seeing in it а hymn to Mithra. This 
account has been described by the Iranists 
most directly concerned, with varying degrees 
of candour, as 'audaoieuse' (Benveniste), 
*abwegig' (Henning), and ‘fantastic’ (Ger- 
shevitch, see now AM, xu, 1, 1966, 90). 
Nothing daunted, H. here returns to the fray 
with a re-treatment of the great inscription, 
bringing in every other traceable word, nay, 
letter in the Graeco-Baotrian script. When the 
second part of this publication appears, with 
the illustrations, it may well serve в useful 
purpose by bringing the corpus of material 
conveniently together, but the present part in 
the main fully deserves the epithets bestowed. 
on ita predecessor. A few examples must 
suffice to show why. 

The Graeco-Bactrian cursive script is very 
difficult to read, contains many ambiguities 
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(e.g. о = а = 8), and conceals a language 
largely unknown. But Н. never pauses. 
A word read paħoàapo (?) by Henning is 
plainly efoxoAe[j4] to him (Sig 47). His 
staunch epigraphist collaborator R. Göbl fares 
no better: G.'s бтуороуоко is ynAavo xo (a8 уо 
to Н. (Km 97). Where О. reads ypotoĝo Botovo 
from the middle of в coin (NumH 39) out- 
wards, Н. reads owovo aloo aÀx = aÀxovvavo 
аад, from the outside. With nothing to read 
he does even better, e.g. in а fragmentary MS 
(МВ 1, 5) (AM. JB , where ‘instead of À one 
can naturally also insert к or 7’ [and, one 
might add, p], but ‘ В is certain’, becomes 
[uaJA[o]8[0o] * the protector-of-the-mean ’. 

H.'s reading of the letters pales before what 
he reads into them. А seal-legend (Sig 34) 
фр ко карро yoàapu means © а friend, as is his 
wish, is the creator-of-himself'. On a Hunnish 
coin (NumH 247) ктошофкоро (G. ктсоробторо) 
is no other than a contraction of *xy(cap)o 
(т)ьрофкаро ‘ Caesar... Viotor ’, confirmed by 
& Chinese Ki-p'o with which it is * certainly 
identical’. (Why, one wonders—to adopt the 
author's own methods—not кто-: polkapo 
‘the Kavi of the аре’ ?) А king describes 
himself, in an inseription recording the 
installation of a pool (ITABb), as ‘ the Kuëän, 
who [is] a protector-of-the-mean, the genius, 
the moon, the star, whose-court-is-rich-in- 
cattle, whose-houge-is-rich-in-cattle, the king, 
the lord, the helmet, . . . who-has-his-own- 
wives [!], . . . the armed, the Frôm-descendant '. 

AII of H.'s etymologies are by no means the 
‘routine etymologies, of which we have а 
superfluity in Iranian ', that Henning recently 
complained of. орог [uSvi] is ‘six’, doubtless 
because it contains a 4. xpovo ‘ year’, Khot. 
kguna-, was a puzzle until a colleague solved 
it—obviously a loan from Gr. xpórvos. Tepo 
(NumK 25) = MPers. tir ~ Baotr. fo, both 
< Av. tifirya- ‘ Sirius” (Alice, ‘ That's not а 
regular rule: you invented it just now’). 
tapro ‘god’ < yazata- is given as a possible 
reading (Sig 7), without any reference 
to wlooo = :іабодо ‘ Yazata’  (NumKS 9). 
pokpolovo (MB 7) is ‘the Vourukaëa-descen- 
dant’ < *opoxapo-lavo, cf. ОРегв. vispa- 
zana- * containing all races of men’. H.'s grasp 
of the realities of Iranian is further exemplified 
by his seeing *hréa- from +/harz ‘ pour forth ' 
[sic] in his aro[mdevo ‘ spring[-master’; cf. 
MPers. and Parth. Ay&t ‘left, allowed’ < 
*hráta-, and elsewhere apaaypo < ada-vahista- 
(NumK. 9), сарто ‘wise’ < *caëta- (Sig 7), 
and oopxapriyo ‘ with-a-red-lance’ < *suxr- 
Gréti-ka- (MB 1, 3). ‘Take care of the sense, 
and the sounds will take care of themselves ’, 
as the Duchess said. 

A new feature of this work is the far- 
reaching conclusions drawn from certain dating 
formulae. In the ‘ inscription inachevée’ H. 
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sees a date yPovo coe ‘ year 275’ (ог ооб 279) 
repeated, incredibly, as yfovo 8fo va[f8o... 
‘year two-se[ven-flve'. From two bilingual 
inscriptions 1 he obtains the formulae £a xPovo 
ХАВ х Ае pavo opor/anyo ‘in the year 632/ 
635, month six/one ', where even leas oredibly 
the months are referred to by supposed 
cardinal numbers, and {a is < hada (despite 
асо < ћаёӣ seven centuries previously) is said 
to mean ‘in’. 

In his new account of the great inscription 
of Baghlan some 40% of the words have 
changed their meaning and/or etymology since 
1960 and another 20% their form and meaning. 
Only 40% remain the same. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the new translation 
differs considerably from the old. It is stated 
with no lesser degree of certainty for that, 
however, and there are repeated references to 
his original ‘ arguments, now largely confirmed 
as correct’. To make a detailed oriticism of 
this new hymn to Mithra, by Kaniška = the 
sun = Mithra (and containing many ecleotio 
borrowings from Henning’s and Gershevitch’s 
tational interpretations, be it said), would be 
an exercise as useful as comparing it with the 
Jabberwooky poem. In short, every word or 
non-word of Bactrian is interpreted in one or 
many ways, by bald assertion, to fit a grand 
eccentric design. What Lewis Carroll did for 
English, Helmut Humbach continues to do for 
Bactrian. 

D. N. MACKENZIE 


TavriQ WanBY and C. J. EDMONDS : 
A Kurdish-English dictionary. xi, 
179 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1966. 42s. 


Although pipped at the post in its claim to 
be ‘ the first Kurdish dictionary to be published 
in в Western European language since 1879’ 
(see BSOAS, xxxx, 3, 1966, 672—8) this is cer- 
tainly the first such dictionary of the Kurdish 
dialect of Sulaimani in Iraq, containing some- 
thing in the order of 10,000 main entries, with 
many subsidiary words, compounds, phrases, 
and idioms. It is undoubtedly a major contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the language and 
one for which the compilers have well earned 
our congratulations and thanks. Thus any 
criticisms of the work, though they can be 
made under a number of headings, are neces- 
sarily of a comparatively minor nature. 

Since there is no one accepted romanization 
of Sul. Kurdish the authors have been free to 
follow their own taste, of which non est 


1 There is quoted a new contribution on the 
Arabio text of the Tochi Ar.-Banskrit іпвогір- 
tion by Adolf Grohmann. 
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disputandum. The system employed has its 
advantages and can generally be transposed 
into any other phonemic system. In the list 
of ‘approximate pronunciations’ given one 
must assume that u ‘as in Eng. " but"'' ів 
a mistake for “ put”, but more information 
on the use of y ‘as in Eng.’ (yes, any but not 
my) would have been helpful. Only the inser- 
tion of 4, u in the groups Ciy, Cuw- (ciya, 
giyan, tiya ; buwar, chuwar, zuwan, eto.) is to 
be regretted, for neither is ever pronounced in 
these contexts. The writing -H- (with only the 
second і marked as velar) in such words as 
berlella ‘free’, chikillane ‘bird’s crop’, 
тї ап ‘bladder’ (reappearing oddly in 
ber|musullan ‘ groin’), pallém ‘ train (of dress) ' 
is also misleading, since the group represents 
-Н- < -H-. 

With а dictionary of such richness the fow 
random examples of omissions which come to 
mind are not Kurd. words by origin, though 
they are in everyday use, e.g. perdax ‘ drinking 
glass’, gerewéle ‘ bedstead ', shemendefer ‘ rail- 
way "all from Turkish. We find cherz ' eyas 
of saker falcon’, but neither the terminology 
of card-playing (& more common sport than 
faloonry nowadays), e.g. as ‘ace’, dinar 
‘diamond’, kúpe ‘heart’, mache ог sinek 
‘club’, gere ‘spade’, bacagh ‘Jack’, don 
‘Queen’, rwa, papas, or daghlé ‘ King’, nor 
fitbolén ‘football’. It may also be said that 
the indication of words of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish origin is rather haphazard. For 
example, afret ‘ woman ’, hewes ‘ desire’, heysh 
‘life’, gefez ‘cage’, ratd ‘daily allowance’, 
siple ‘ungrateful’, shebeg ‘dawn’, shizarte 
‘match’, turehat ‘nonsense’, zaf~ zehf 
‘fainting ’, zencefil ‘ ginger’ all catch the eye 
as unmarked Ar. words, ajine ‘toothed 
hammer for chipping mill-stone ’, gónf ~ gunye 
‘sack’, gustar ‘bold’, gesheng ‘pretty’, 
shélig [better -ik] ‘fusillade’ as Pers. and 
otbexane ‘ammunition’, cizme (beside chizme) 
‘boot’, doghreme ‘dish of curds and sliced 
oucumber', fsh ‘work’, koyle (for kõle?) 
‘slave’, oghir ‘fortunate going’, gedeghe 
‘prohibition’,  gelebaligh ‘crowd’, tasme 
‘strap’, and toz ‘dust’ as Turkish. 

A very few inaccuracies have been noticed, 
usually caused either by wrong inference or by 
borrowing words from other dialects, them- 
selves poorly recorded. Thus Aüchik (North) 
“ouf” should be AucMk ‘ (long) sleeve’, 
niwtshk (N) ‘ butter ' either niwtshk or niwishk 
(cf. Jewish Pers. nmk; the meanings 
“essence, substance, gist’ have been grafted 
onto this word rather than on the local kere 
* butter ’), kürebesk ‘ cheetah ’ rather kürebeshk 
(N) ‘lynx, badger’ (though for ‘ badger’ the 
Бш. word ch{u}wald is listed), and pegir 
(Sanandaj) ‘dried dung’ should be read for 
pegr. Chermig ‘ white’ should also be marked 
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вз Sanandaji, though it is not clear why it has 
gained preference over the local chermd. 
Avante and hewante come from Turk. avanta 
‘ill-gotten gain’, во be hewante is rather ‘ by 
underhand means? than ‘in vain’. Weérd, 
given ва a doublet of kérd * knife', is surely 
a hypothetical extraction from .dé|wérde = 
dá|kérde ‘shears’ (rather than ‘scissors’ 
qeychí). Hésh ‘ plough-beam ' is not в synonym 
of ga|sin ‘ ploughshare ’, though both are used 
simply for ‘ plough’. The ¢ in koste ‘ beardless 
person’ has been wrongly re-constituted, on 
the analogy of des ~ dest, etc. The word is 
common in Pers., Turk. kóse, and Ar. kawsaj. 
Kostebüke ‘ clown’, however, is a form attested 
beside kosebebe. Kost probably means ‘ for- 
tune’ rather than ‘support, patron’ in the 
phrase kost kewtin ‘ “have Ш luck’. nerd|én 
is ‘ backgammon ?, but nerd is not properly the 
‘die’ (morle, listed, or zar). 

A more serious criticism of the diotionary, 
however, from the point of view of the outeide 
observer of the language, is that the oompilers 
have often had a prescriptive, rather than в 
descriptive, intention. We—or rather, the 
Kurds—are told that ‘ useful words ourrent in 
Arbil and Kirkuk but not ye widely used їп 
Sulaimani have been inoluded' [my italics] 
and that 'oross-references are given to the 
Kurdish word or words which could be sub- 
stituted for the foreign words’; в list of 
invented month names ‘which are recom- 
mended ' is given and, most didactically, it is 
said that ‘we have felt obliged to exclude 
certain eccentricities which, though now fre- 
quently encountered in some sections of the 
Kurdish press, are repugnant to the genius of 
Kurdish and would better be forgotten’. 
Eccentric inventions there certainly are in any 
modern Kurdish print, but it can be assumed 
with some confidence that few of them will 
find a lasting place in the language. It would 
have been fairer to list the more common ones 
and to mark them, as well as those to the 
compilers’ taste which are included, as neo- 
logisms. As it is, some words of very doubtful 
currency, for instance those betraying the 
antiquarian and grammatical interests of the 
authors, such as agirewan ‘servant of fire- 
temple’, HArimen ' the Devil ', kfshwer © clime, 
continent’, mug ‘Magian priest’, mug|bed 
‘M. high-priest’, kilor! * hollow, softened (of 
the consonants written d and t) ', pich|dkkiraw 
‘diminutive (gram.)’, appear without any 
caveat. Other such neologisms are dirushm 
(< Arm. droëm) y bazirgant ‘trade mark’, 
gowar ~ ko|war * periodical magazine’ (< ko- 
var, a Bedir Khan invention), nóroj ' Iranian 
new year’ (only the Pers. form newroz is in 
use) and zerya ‘sea’, -|wan ‘sailor’, eto. 
(where delya ‘sea’ and ziré ‘lake’ are the 
natural forms). Is malinds ‘ red ink’ genuine, 
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or of a kind with the unlisted pénds ‘pen’ 
(* write-with-it °) ? 

Some real words of etymological interest are 
heneza ‘ stepson’ (v. Morgenstierne, А locuat’s 
leg: studies. .. S. Н. Tagizadeh, p. 208, n. 3), 
heng ‘beo’ (also Takestani ang, against 
Bailey’s postulate of an abstract *angu- 
‘tangy’ in angubin, etc. ‘honey’, BSOAS, 
xx, 1957, 51), and arjing ‘ species of cherry 
tree’ = Pers. агат (since it has somehow got 
into Pokorny, LEW, 339 with Latin arbor, 
t wozu kurd. är- aus *ard- “ Baum ” in ärzang 
“die durch Wind und Wetter verursachte 
dunkle Färbung auf den Bäumen”, eig. 
“ Baumrost’’’). Against the word eip|e ‘dog’, 
however, under which sipllot ‘ ceremonially 
unclean ' is listed, the seekor of Median forms 
must be warned. Siplot may be connected 
with se(g) * dog”, and perhaps Pers. palid, but 
*gipe just does not exist in Kurdish. 

The appendixes inolude lists of common 
place and personal names in their Kurd. forms, 
notes on the morphology of the verb, and а 
folk-tale, both ‘improved’ and improving, 
with translation. 

D. N. MACKENZIE 


Hans M£rx (ed.): Al-Igtahrs und seine 
Landkarten im Buch ‘Suwar al- 
akalim’ nach der pers. Handschrift 
Cod. mixt. 344 der Österreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek. Für die Druck- 
legung vorbereitet von Rudolf Kinauer 
und Smail Balic. (Museion: Verôf- 
fentlichungen der Österreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Neue Folge. 
Sechste Reihe, Veröffentlichungen der 
Kartensammlung, Erster Band.) 135 
pp., 21 plates. Wien : Georg Prachner 
Verlag, 1965. 


The late Dr. Méik devoted many years of his 
life to the study of this manuscript which con- 
tains the Arabic geography of al-Istakhri in а 
Persian translation. The reproduction of the 
maps was already completed when s bomb 
destroyed the printing establishment. For- 
tunately Dr. Mzik’s manuscript survived the 
war and the period of post-war confusion so 
that he was able to revise it and complete his 
work on the text before his death in 1961. 
The result is the most exhaustive study of this 
geography to date although articles by Miller 
and Jansky had already been published on 
these maps. 

The manuscript (Flügel, п, 1271) bears the 
title Sürat (read Suwar) al-agalim on the edge 
and consists of 157 folios in а large and elegant 
Nasta'liq hand. written on fine Italian water- 
marked paper. It is undated but probably 
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belongs to the first half of the sixteenth 
century, judging by the binding. There are 
21 full-page coloured maps which follow the 
usual order employed by Islamic cartographers. 

Al-[stakhri founded his work (entitled 
Kitab al masälik wa ’l-mamalik) on the earlier 
work of al-Balkhi which is called Suwar al- 
agalim or Kttab ashkal. The real title, Tarjamat 
al-masülk wa ’l-mamalik, appears-at the end of 
this copy. Several other manuscripts are in 
existence which differ considerably from one 
another. The editor does not seem to have 
consulted the list of theee in Storey, п, Pt. 1, 
117-19, to which another оору in Tehran 
(no. 3516 in the Müzeh.i Irän-i Bästän) should 
be added. In the Vienna copy the work has 
been incorrectly ascribed to Nasir al-Din Tüsi. 
No work of this title by Nasir al-Din Tüsi is 
known and there is sufficient evidence to 
disprove this attribution—for example, the 
text mentions the flourishing state of Karkh 
which, by the time of Tüaï, had been destroyed 
by the Mongols. All that we know about the 
translator is that he lived in the Sämänid 
period, during the first half of the tenth 
century. The historical points of reference all 
date from this period and there is not a word 
about the tremendous changes which took 
place in the Islamio world between the time of 
al-Igtakhri and Nasir al-Din Tüsi. The maps, 
however, must certainly date from a oon- 
siderably later period since they include 
Edirne and Bursa. 

This manuscript contains the same number 
of maps as in other copies and the method of 
indicating various features differs only slightly 
from that found in other medieval maps. 
Towns are expressed by black and gold circles, 
rivers by blue lines, mountains are shown in 
relief, while deserts are in the form of a 
rhombus stippled with dots in a realistio 
shade of ochre. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that they are not maps in the usual sense. 
Only a few well-known places are in their 
correct position. Thus there are many il- 
logicalities which cannot be accounted for at 
first sight, even making allowances for the fact 
that the Arabic character is always an im- 
perfect vehicle for place-names (e.g. in map гт 
Mabrübän is written Obs, AL). The 
explanation lies in the diagrammatic nature of 
map хт (Pars) which must have been copied 
direct from al-Istakhri. If this assumption be 
correct, then the order in which the place- 
names appear on this diagram must be found 
somewhere in the text ; otherwise the arrange- 
ment would be incomprehensible. The errors 
and garbled spellmgs must also correspond 
to some imperfections in the text. When 
diagram and text are compared, there are only 
minor differences which oan easily be explained, 
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во that it is clear why this manuscript shows a 
diagram instead of a map. Apparently the 
cartographer or copyist (perhaps one and the 
same person) could not find a map of Pars in 
the manuscript to copy or perhaps the map 
was indistinot. Thus he derived his informa- 
tion from the text. As an alternative explana- 
tion, he may have had only one al-Istakhri 
manuscript to work on so he had recourse to 
the text; therefore the peculiarities of other 
maps in this manuscript may be due to the 
same reason. The cartographer was perhaps 
commissioned to copy a manuscript containing 
the Persian translation of al-Istakhri in a well- 
preserved condition with legible place-names 
but indifferent or damaged maps—a state of 
affairs whioh is frequently the case with 
geographical manuscripts. The maps were the 
main attraction and were subject to loss and 
damage like miniatures. Moreover the paint 
often made the paper brittle. 

The new manuscript was obviously a de luxe 
edition made for the library of an Ottoman 
Sultan or other high dignitary, judging by the 
handsome miniatures. It bears two fughrüs 
whioh have apparently not yeb been examined. 
The arabesques and floral ornaments are 
typicaly Turkish—likewise the human and 
animal figures whioh give а unique charaoter 
to the maps in the Vienna manuscript since 
they do not appear in any other maps of the 
Balkhi-Istakhri type. The ornaments serve 
only to fill blank spaces in the maps whereas 
the figures of men and animals are related to 
the text and to the maps. In the later maps in 
the manuscript only ornaments are found 
except for map хуш which has both figures and 
floral decorations. It is likely that the artist 
used up all his energy and talent before he 
came to the end of his task or perhaps he had 
no time to embellish the whole 21. The artist 
must have been a man of some skill and was 
probably inspired by contemporary miniatures 
and illustrated maps. We do not know what 
manuscript was used as a pattern for this work 
but it is certain that it belonged to the older 
type of al-Igtakhri map. 

The editor has skilfully reconstructed the 
circumstances under which the text of the 
Vienna manuscript was copied but his explana- 
tion is so very diffuse and obsoure that the 
essential facta are difficult to grasp. Although 
the copyist followed the original manuscript 
closely, he simplified the drawing, using his 
own judgement when there were points which 


. һе could not understand in the maps. All the 


Balkhi-Istakhri maps were drawn first, then 
the descriptive text written. Owing to this 
there are some incongruities in the place- 
names which are derived from the text of the 
model used by the copyist, not from the 
Vienna manuscript. They differ from those in 
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the text of the latter. This is why the maps 
contain names which must have been taken 
from the text. The presence of lacunae in the 
text would account for other discrepanoies. 
Thus some names are correct in the map and 
garbled in the text and vice versa. 

It is obvious that the соруів or cartographer 
had only & slight knowledge of geography 
which was confined to the Holy Places and to 
some of the larger cities and rivers of the 
Islamic world. He was entirely lacking in 
imagination—Baghd&d is placed in Africa in 
the first map because it appears in the text 
` near the description of Egypt. In map п 
Arabia is not shown as a peninsula and the 
Yemen is placed in Africa because the text 
states that the southern marches of Abyssinia 
lie in the direction of the Yemen. Moreover he 
was very casual,- avoiding difficult pointa 
instead of surmounting them. He even omits 
important places like Constantinople and 
Antakiya but included in his maps names 
where they were most abundant in the text, 
even if these were not of great importance. On 
the other hand, he did not use the itinerary 
which was found at the end of every description 
of a province, except in map xv where he 
includes four names from the itinerary, 
ignoring the names as given in the text. 
Whether he was of the opinion that the text 
was to correspond with the map is uncertain 
but sometimes he used factual statements from 
the text in an attempt to reach the correct 
geographical conclusion. 

The arrangement and division of the names 
also present some problems. Sometimes the 
copyist arranged the names in a line running 
from right to left following the direction of 
the script or he distributed them among the 
blank spaces on the map. The editor suggests 
that the copyist might have realized that he 
had gone too far with his restoration of the 
maps and had covered up his tracks by at- 
tributing the work to Nasir al-Din Tüsi; or 
perhaps his patron saw the advantages of 
associating his manuscript with a celebrated 
figure. All this was simple in the case of an 
anonymous work. The reputed author is only 
mentioned on the last folio and is usually 
referred to in the text as khuddvand-i kitáb or 
khudavand-i sukhan or musannif-i kitab. There 
is a further possibility that Nasir al-Din Tüsi 
has been confused with Ahmad al-Tüsi al- 
Salmänïi to whom the ‘4ja’tb al-makhlüqät wa 
ghara’ib al-maujüdát, a cosmography dedicated 
to Tughri IT (d. 590/1193-4), has been 
attributed by Hajji Khalfa (see Storey, п, 
Pt. 1, 121). 

The text has been compared with that of the 
Gotha manuscript 36 which is a slightly 
different recension, the place-names with those 
in de Соејев Bibliotheca Geographorum 
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Arabicorum, I (Leyden, 1870), and the maps 
with the facsimiles in the works of Möller, 
Miller, and Kramers. The Persian text, which 
must be of some interest in view of ite early 
date, has never been published, although 
quotations in transliteration appear here and 
there in the book. Some few extracts from the 
Gotha manuscript are also quoted by de Goeje, 
and Ouseley in his English translation pub- 
lished in 1800 gives the original Persian of а few 
passages (see Storey, п, Pt. 1, 118). 

The editor is of the opinion that the work 
contains material which has survived from the 
unknown model and has thus some value 
despite its numerous errors. These make it 
something of & curiosity which can hardly be 
taken seriously as a work of cartography. The 
reproductions do ample justice to the artistic 
quality of the original, and much credit is due 
to Dr. Mzik for his detailed and painstaking 
analysis of the maps and his identification of 
the names misunderstood by the copyist. 1% 
is very sad that he did not live to see his work 
in print. 

G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


J. Gonpa: The savayajñas (Kausika- 
sütra 60-68. Translation, introduction, 
commentary).  (Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel LXXI, 
No. 2.) 461 pp. Amsterdam: N. V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maat- 
schappij, 1965. Guilders 60. 

J. Gonna: Change and continuity in 
Indian religion. (Disputationes 
Rheno-Trajectinae, rx.) [Ш], 484 pp. 
The Hague, etc.: Mouton and Co., 
1965. Guilders 48. 


The second half of the Atharvavedic 
Kaufika(grhya)süira has been virtually com- 
pletely negleoted hitherto. In kandikäs 60-8 
(ie. adhy&ya 8, whose translation constitutes 
only & small part of Professor Gonda's com- 
prehensive study of sava), it offers an account 
of the rice-dish sacrament (odanasava, eto.), 
optionally involving blood-sacrament (gosava, 
eto., k. 64-6), and enacting Atharvio myth. It 
seems to rival, rather than to supplement the 
more familiar and more diffuse expositions of 
Rgvedio soma sacrifice with optional blood 
sacrifice, and in lees skilled hands the text 
might have seemed merely the garbled descrip- 
tion of в ‘ grotesque’ charade, aspiring to the 
status of a dissenter’s or poor man's Srauta- 
sūtra. On the contrary, it is an impression of 
interdependence between sava and somayaÿña 
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lore and of unusuel fidelity to the intentions 
of Samhita literature which emerges from 
Professor Gonda’s analysis of the mythio and 
mystio implications of the text. The wealth of 
comparative material provided makes this 
study a valuable contribution to Vedic 
A iain y and to the critical evaluation of 

ka (and Paippalida) passages 
involved. 

It may legitimately be doubted whether 
such a text yielded stable sense throughout in 
its later stages, and the more pedestrian 
diffieulties in its wording would repay closer 
Study. А process of development within tho 
adhyäya from description of combined brah- 
тамадала na-vaóüsava, corresponding 
to the nucleus (t) of AV(S) k. Ilf. and AV(P) Е. 
16ї., toward description of 22 separate rites 
yathäkämam savän is probably reflected in 
awkward interpolations in the preamble 
[Kaus. 60.1 savin và dàsyan; and 60.10 
yathakimam savin dadats echoing the rational- 
izing savdn vd ddsyan ... yathakami vi]. An 
unnecessary duplicated gloss on yathäkämam 
savan [inane ekam dvau savan vd, ousting apt 
vaikatkam which must be rendered henceforth 
as ‘apt caikam-ekám '] serves to introduce a 
definition of anumantrana (cf. 60.19.) in 
terms of 253, which forcibly superimposes on 
much of the surrounding text & third party, 
the brahman priest. 

This palpable imposition is reason enough 
for identifying ‘ rice-dish prepared for brah- 
mans’ as the latest sense of brahmaudana, 
supplanting ‘id. for Brahmán' which will 
itself have replaced ‘id. from brahman’ 
(of. Ait.Br. 1.1 ghrte carum nirvapeta . . . tad 
yad ghrtam tat striyai payah, ye tandulds te 
pumeah [payab]: tan mithunam). The two 
'aupüsuna' fires savagnisenäigni in  Kauá. 
60.5f. are surely the ‘birth’ and ‘death’ 
fires (of. AV(S) 12.2) of brahmaudana and 
svargaudana respectively: emanation from 
bráhman (RV 7.33.11c) is in question, a brah- 
macarya (AV(S) 11.5) involving incubation 
(11.1), digesting (11.3), and cremation (12.3) of 
bráhman-seed (odaná-udán) by bráhman-seed 
at the instigation of aditi-bhümi-vaéa (12.1, 
eto.). Presumably even the commentators of 
Кач. retained some sense of the implications 
of AV(S) 11.3.30f. naívdhám odanám, ná mdm 
odandh, odaná evatidandm prásit. 

One-third of Professor Gonda’s other new 
work, Change and continuity in Indian religion, 
is devoted to Diksä and indicates the scope of 
existing resources, often almost untapped, for 
the comparative evaluation of Vedio, Hindu, 
and heterodox initiation and consecration 
phenomena. Like sava, Vedio diks& is inti- 
mately and fundamentally associated with the 
‘ grhya ’ sacraments constituting brahmacarya 
and tends, possibly ipso facto, to constitute a 
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© éreuta ' ritual in microcosm. Unlike sava, it 
has an integral role in the corpus of Srauta- 
sūtra, and this attenuating and inflating factor 
(rather than-failure to postulate categories of 
semi-alien Aryans—Change, 350, of. The 
savayajras, 62f.) has tended to vitiate standard 
accounts of the relationship between ‘ Opfer- 
weihe’ on the one hand and ‘ Jugendweihe’, 
‘ Kónigsweihe ', ‘ Priesterweihe’, and ‘ Pari- 
vrajaka-Weihe’ on the other. 

The introduction provides another timely 
note of caution, direoted against oversimplified 
standard accounts of the significance of Indus 
Valley evidence, and the remaining eight 
essays are linked by a common intention of 
balancing substratum theories against neg- 
lected indications of continuous Indo-Aryan 
heritage. Those concerning ‘ Soma, Amrta and 
the Moon ’ and ‘ The absence of vähanas in the 
Veda ’ are especially interesting and important. 
In ‘The guru’, it would have aided the 
discussion of that term to have adduced, beside 
deformed or hypersanskrit йсагу@ (p. 235), both 
ücariya and ирайһуйуа, mutually confirming 
their accepted basic sense ‘ adeundus '. 

J. С. WRIGHT 


T. босрвтлам (tr.) : Kaágapa's Book of 
wisdom Каар Me a). a 
ritual handbook of the Vatkhanasas. 
See The TE Rheno-Trajectinae, x.) 

p. The Hague, etc.: Mouton and 
Со, 1965. Guilders 38. 


This annotated translation of the Käsyapa- 
jüánakánda (Käéyapasamhitä) is a most 
welcome and meritorious contribution to the 
evaluation of the Vaikhänasa group of 
Vaisnava devotional texts. The difficulties, 
notably that of wretched editorship, were and 
remain enormous, but Dr. Goudriaan has done 
all that was reasonably possible to collate 
available manuscripts of the text, to compare 
corresponding passages in related Vaignava 
Samhitä and Vaikhànasa Smrti literature, and 
to differentiate between characteristio linguis- 
tic anomalies and secondary corruptions (in 
Appendix 3 : but amugmin ‘ in such and such’, 
рр. 340 and 25, was not abnormal, and р. 338 
G 2 does not justify the suppression of 24 in 
érautasmaärtädikam karma, р. 21). 

'The title and sub-title of the study may be 
criticized for giving undue prominence to 
traditional opinion, to the detriment of 
communication. Even if related kändas were 
discovered, it would seem preferable to under- 
stand the title to mean ‘ А handbook of the 
science [of temple-construction] according to 
Kaéyapa’, since it is precisely in practical 
matters that the genre bears evidence of age, 
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decay, and negleot (despite p. 8; cf. p. 108). 
Bearing in mind that secondary influence of the 
Vaikhanasa Smrti on the genre has been 
observed (p. 208, n. 23), the sub-title might be 
thus formulated ‘ combined with desoription of 
temple-worship based on Vaikhänase Smrti’, 
lest, like Dr. Goudriaan in adhyäya 105, we 
see schisms where only definition of genre is 
implied. vatkhdnasa and päñcarätra are 
presented banally as lower and higher forms of 
Visputantra, pertaining to grhastha and 
vanavdsin respectively. ‘... vaikhānasa gives 
bhuktimults . . .. For samrddhi, one should 
never operate in publie . . . päñcarätra should 
not be performed in & place sanctified by 
vatkhanasa.’ The epithet vatkhdnasa ів, 
however, familiar anoiently in the vanavdsin 
context (cf. p. 307, n. 2, and see now J. Gonda, 
Change and continuity tn Indian religion 
(reviewed above), 381; a Käéyapapañcarätra 
has been noted). It is presumably for this 
reason that adhyaya 105 then virtually reverts 
to the view that vaikhänasa includes pañ- 
carätra : ‘So for samrddhi, vaikhänasa should 
be concomitant with päñcarätra ’. 
J. 0. WRIGHT 


ЁттЕххи LAMOTTE (tr.): La concentra- 
tion de la marche héroïque (Süram- 
gamasamadhisitra). (Mélanges Chinois 
et Bouddhiques, Vol. хш.) xiii, 
308 pp. + [17] pp. in end-pocket. 
Bruxelles : Institut Belge des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, 1965. Bel. fr. 650. 


A companion to his L'enseignement de 
Vimalakiris . . . traduit et annoté (Bibliothèque 
du Muséon, тї), Louvain, 1962, based on the 
Peking Kanjur ‘ Aryavimalakirtinirdesa” and 
Hsaüan-teang's ‘ Vimalakirtisiira’, Professor 
Lamotte's present work offers an equally 
thorough and rewarding translation and 
detailed study of the analogous and often 
complementary Süramgamasüira. It is based 
on the only extant Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, Kumärajiva’s Hsin óüramgamasa- 
таам ching (c. д.р. 402) and the (Peking) 
Kanjur ' Aryañäramgamasamädhi mahayana- 
süira'. The Chinese text (Tatshd shinsht 
daizükyo, no. 642) has been conveniently 
reproduced, and the excellent prinoiple of 
inoorporating Sanskrit Buddhist terminology 
and, wherever possible, Sanskrit text has beon 
followed here. The concise comparative survey 
of cardinal Müdhyamika theories made in 
L'enseignement de Vimalakirti is complemented 
here by а similarly useful account of the 
application of the terms samadhs and érávaka, 
deva, and bodhisattva in Hinayüna and Mah&- 
yans usage respectively. 
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The reader may not always sympathize 
with Professor Lamotte’s impression of a: 
rigid ‘ before-and-after’, ‘un Mahäyäna en 
révolte”. The term üramgama can scarcely 
properly denote ‘marche héroïque” (éürair 
gamyata tt), and the alternative resolution 
proposed, éüra iva gacchatiti (to be construed, 
however, as & Buddhe-designation), seems 
inevitable. In view of the subject-matter of 
the text, the term is to be accounted a BHSk. 
reflex of ééragräma ‘ with pantheon’, applied 
in RV 9.90.3 to sárvavira jélr (cf. талаб 
tuvibädhé, 1.32.6, and Mahävira Jina) and 
indieating that ' Concentration on Süram- 
gama' is fundamentally somewhat older 
than the ' vieilles conceptions bouddhiques ' 
against which the Sütra is felt to be in revolt. 

Professor Lamotte's detailed examination of 
relevant Chinese bibliographical material is 
particularly valuable. He is firmly convinced 
of its reliability, and by interpreting and 
occasionally emending early statements in the 
light of later evidence he finds the case for & 
second-century Chinese translation proven 
(referring on p. 1 to 'l'original sanskrit’, 
despite the preoious attestation of the final leaf 
of a BHSk. version). Nevertheless, the devil’s 
advocate would find considerable scope for the 
application of two analogies from Indian 
bibliography; he would find the same 
conflations of tradition and wilful emendation 
of identifiable sources, and the metamorphosis 
of ‘ bodhisattva’ authors into ‘éramanas ? 
would remind him of e.g. Gautama's develop- 
ment from divine prokir to human süfrakrt in 
Naiyäyika colophon verses. On this basis the 
tradition attested in the early sixth century 
might be paraphrased as follows. 

(1) А colophon of a.D. 208 (198 ?), attested in 
& conflated version, suggeste that the heavenly 
Bodhisattva Chu Sho-fo revealed the Praty- 
utpanna to Méng-fu in 179, through the 
mediation of a specialist patron saint Chih 
Ch'an and divine amanuensis Chang Shao-an. 
The pattern is repeated in the framework of 
any self-respecting Indian Sastra, and Indian 
and Chinese scholars are known to have taken 
the traditions as seriously as possible; there 
seems to be no reason to infer that translation 
was involved. In 255 the Asfasdhasrika was 
ascribed to the activity of the same individuals 
(on the same day in 179), but their relationship 
has been changed; Méng-fu seems to be the 
originator, and Chih Ch'an (no longer Chu Sho- 
fo, who is now mediator) appears to employ 

Shao-an as translation assistant. 

(2) In 374 Chih Ch'an was oredited with & 
Süramgama text (title-less 1) and his activity, 
dated 189, was thought to have been that of 
translator. In an ‘ ancient catalogue ’ the title 
(Hou-ch'u and Shu) Süramgama ching was 
listed without even spurious attribution and 
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date to suggest that а translation was in 
question. 

(3) A note [eventually dated 301] indicates 
that the internal evidence used to determine 
attribution to Chih Ch'an (now five texts) in- 
volved Prakritism (*. . . un genre profond et 
mystérieux. Il visait à l'exactitude, mais ne se 
préoccupait pas des ornements du style’). 
Hybrid Sanskrit, simplicior texts were ao- 
credited to Chih (Yüeh or Ch‘ien) Kung-ming, 
Л. 222-54 (‘il suit assez bien les élégances du 
style . . . le caractère chinois de l'expression ’) 
[these were to include—but not before c. 600— 
the attested Chinese ‘ Chih Ch‘ien ° Vimalakirti 
ching]. А category of Sanskrit, ornatior texta 
included a ‘ Chih (later Chu) Fa-hu’ Yung-fu- 
ting ching dated 291 (‘... possédait à fond les 
paroles [‘‘ chinoises "']* ; note also the absence 
of allegations of ‘ suppression ’, ita classification 
as 'vaipulyasüira', and ite extended title 
© Süramgamasamadhisütra"). The note associ- 
ates itself with a synthesis of the ‘ Chih Ch'ien ’, 
the ‘Chih Fa-hu’, and a ‘Chu Shu-lan’. 
Later writers infer a synoptic edition (despite 
their knowledge of the terms of the note), but 
misrepresentation of the implied scrutiny of 
Prakrit and Sanskrit texts seems probable. It 
is difficult to take seriously the ‘laborieux 
et difficile’ task of accommodating ‘de très 
petites variations’, and the suggestion of the 
canonization of an archaio translation despite 
alleged personal acquaintance with the later 
‘translators’. The scrutiny was eventually 
attributed, in modified form, to the publication 
of 374. . 

(4) The ‘ Indian’ Chu Sho-fo (' fl. 146-68’ 
[variant manipulations of the dates are at- 
tested]) was held responsible for * perte de la 
teneur littérale ' in the ‘ Chih Ch‘an’ text, and 
Méng became the scribe and faded from history. 
Ав for this trio, various respeotive roles were 
devised for Nieh Ch'éng-yüsn, Chu Shu-lan, 
and Chih Fa-hu, and for Chang T‘ien-hsi, Chih 
Shih-lun, and Po Yen (Hybrid, ornatior 
category : 'l'ornement stylistique confine au 
naïf; l'exactitude touche à lg vérité . . . versé 
dans les sūtra vaipulya’—originally dated 
c. 250 1). 

The evidence may attest no more than stages 
in the development of colophons and in the 
manipulation of attribution criteria, and it 
seems stil possible to say of Kumürajiva's 
‘New Étramgamasamädhsütra”, as of the 
Tibetan translation, that ‘sous réserve de 
découvertes ultérieures . . . on peut en conclure 
que le seule version . . . qui ait jamais été 
exécutée ’ is the attested one. 

J. б. WBIGHT 


WALTHER BouusRING: Drei Cheda- 
sūiras des Jaina-Kanons: — Ayüra- 
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dasäo, Vavahära, Nistha. (Alt- und 
Neu-Indische Studien hrsg. vom 
Seminar für Kultur und Geschichte 
Indiens an der Universität Hamburg, 
11.) [v], 106 pp. Hamburg: Cram, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1966. 

COLETTE CAILLAT : Les expiations dans 
le rituel ancien des religieux jaina. 
(Publications de l’Institut de Civilisa- 
tion Indienne. Série in-8°, Faso. 25.) 
239 pp. Paris: Éditions E. de 
Boccard, 1965. 


The availability of further commentatorial 
material in Prakrit and Sanskrit has enabled 
Professor Schubring to supplement his funda- 
mental oontributions to the study of the 
Svetambara Chedasütras which are concerned 
with Jaina monastic discipline (the ‘ Brhat- 
kalpa’ Kappa, ed. and tr. 1905, and the 
Vavahära and Nistha, ed. 1918). The present 
volume comprises a first oritical edition and 
analysis of the Aydradasdo (omitting the 
incapsulated ' Bhadrabáhu' Kappa, eto.); 
an emended edition of the Vavahara with 
translation and commentary, partly in French. 
(khanda 1, by Dr. Colette Caillat); and an 
analysis of the Nisiha with a list of corrected 
readings. The Chedasütra literature and its 
place in the canonical corpus are discussed in а. 
short introduction. 

The latent importance of these superficially- 
uninviting texts for the history of Indian 
religious and secular literature emerges clearly 
from Mme. Caillat’s lucid, thorough, and 
remarkably vivid exposition of Les expiations 
dans le rituel ancien des religieux jaina. Her 
phrase ‘rituel ancien’ seems not quite apt, 
since the great merit of this study lies in its. 
systematic presentation of Jaina monastio 
organization (‘Première partie’) and atone- 
ment theory (‘Seconde partie’) as they аге 
reflected in the Sanskrit Tika stratum of the 
Cheda literature (a thirteenth-century date is. 
given for her principal sources). Her critical 
reconstructions of more ancient strata, with 
comparative evaluation of early Buddhist and 
Hindu data (as illuminating for them as for the- 
Jaina material) are consequently of great value, 
but it would as yet seem rash to attempt to. 
define the scope of Tika system-building on the- 
basis of ancient near-synonyms (cf. p. 59, n.) 
and of hypersanskritizing influence on Prakrit. 
texts. It seems clear that in the ancient Jaina 
(of. p. 119, bottom), Buddhist, and Hindu 
literature we should understand the theory of^ 
the fall from grace and atonement in terms of” 
exemplary ' Jinacarita ’, ‘ Buddhacarita ', and 
'Brahmacarya'; and that it is to the later: 
period that we should attribute the somewhat. 
rationalizing dichotomy of monastio and lay- 
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discipline, which Mme. Caillat and Dr. R. 
Williams have termed, not happily, ‘ rituel des 
religieux ' and ‘ yoga ' respectively. 

Mme. Caillat’s book may be safely recom- 
mended to the general reader, to whom it 
should not prove inaccessible, and urgently 
recommended to students of any branch of 
Indian culture. The outcome of a most fruitful 
collaboration, the two studies under review 
constitute а landmark on the way to a proper 
linguistic analysis of the Jaina media. 

Professor Schubring’s analysis of dyaradasüo 
indicates that association with dasa ‘ten’ is 
secondary, and that the prefixing of acára 
compensates for reinterpretation of daéd 
‘mode of conduct’. For Nisha (neither 
nisedha nor ntéithiya but nrsimha) and for 
rüipiya, J.HSk. rainiya (notrajani but rajanya), 
of. Caillat, p. 63 at n. 2 and p. 19f. on the 
concepts involved. (It is not clear whether the 
frequent admission of hybrid terms ocours 
dappena or kappena: eg. Jitakalpa for 
Jivakalpa, and Caillat, vaiyavriya, Caillat and 
Williams, °erttya, neither citing °prtya.) The 
adjacent expiations cheda and mila (the 
latter understood as mülaccheda ‘coupure 
radicale?) suggest that vakyabheda has 
occurred, and mülaccheda ‘ extirpation’ joins 
käyotsarga and viveka ‘separation of spirit 
from matter ' (for the original gravity of cheda, 
of. Caillat, p. 116). Despite Schubring, p. 2, it 
is difficult to believe that the clasaifiers 
*Ohedasütra' and ‘Mülasütra” are not 
direotly related to these prüyaócilla terms; 
between miilacchedah * extirpation ’ and cheda- 
müle ‘ loss of rank’ there will have intervened 
cheda ‘banishment (еёс.), ie. moral atone- 
ment’ and müla ‘basis thereof, ie. ritual 
atonement ’. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


LAMBERT SOHMITHAUSEN : Mandana- 
йаз Vibhramavivekah, mit einer 
Studie zur Entuicklung der indischen 
Irrtumslehre. (Osterreichische Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungs- 
berichte, 247. Bd., 1. Abh. ; Veróffent- 
lichungen der Kommission für Spra- 
chen und Kulturen Süd- und Ost- 
asiens, Ht. 2.) 269 pp. Wien: Her- 
mann Béhlaus Nachf., 1965. 8 440. 
As epistemological discussions played such 

an important part in the philosophical and 

logical literature of India and were asserted to 
serve metaphysical and soteriological pur- 
poses, it is no wonder that dispelling doubts, 
and defining and subsequently avoiding errors 

(vibhrama) in the queat of true conclusions, 

constituted & major preoccupation of the 
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authors of many philosophical treatises. The 
treatment of the subjeot in each case was, as 
is obvious, largely governed by the siddhanta 
of the philosophical system concerned; thus 
the definition of error and its interpretation 
varied in their fundamentals from school to 
gchool and in their details from author to 
author. In the latter case, the differences in 
treatment were governed by the author's line 
of defence adopted to refute the opponent, or 
by the degree of compromise he chose to 
exercise in order to accommodate the opposing 
view. 

An outstanding contribution to an analysis 
of the problem of error is the Vibhramaviveka, 
written in the seventh century А.р. by the 
prominent Mim&msaka philosopher Mandana- 
migra. With great care, Dr. Schmithausen has 
reconstructed the text from а MS which was 
in poor condition апа contained many lacunae. 
This MS was published for the first time by 
8. Kuppuswami Sastri and T. N. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar (Madras Oriental Series, 
No. 1), Madras, 1932. As the prose portions, 
originally containing a commentary on the 
Vibhramaviveka, are missing, Dr. Schmithausen 
has provided a commentary of his own. The 
book also contains a translation of the recon- 
structed text, a list of passages parallel with 
those in other works dealing with problems of 
error, and a chapter on Mandanamiéra’s 
doctrine and on developments leading to his 
doctrine. An index of kärikäs, and a carefully 
selected bibliography add to the thoroughness 
of this excellent endeavour. 

In the reconstruction of the MS, for which 
task he adopted (but also rejected) a number 
of Kuppuswami Sastri’s corrections (all of 
them are indicated in footnotes), Dr. Schmit- 
hausen displays all the skill neceasary for this 
delicate operation, leaving several gaps in the 
text even where, in some cases, Kuppuswami 
Sastri ventured to fill them. (Incidentally, 
would yathatathah not fit in karik&i ld in lieu 
of the ‘ original ' tathotthitam?) He was partly 
assisted in the choice of the proper version by 
pertinent passages from Mandanamitra’s 
Brahmasiddhi and from Vimuktätman’s 
Istasiddht. For some reason Dr. Schmit- 
hausen makes no mention whatsoever of the 
alleged existence of а commentary on the 
Vibhramaviveka, apparently written by 
Rsiputra Parameévara, the author of the 
Gopälikä, a commentary оп Mandanamiséra’s 
Sphofasiddhi. Reference to such в com- 
mentary is made by the editor in The Sphofa- 
siddhi of Acdrya Mandanamiéra with the 
Gopalika of Rsiputra Paramesvara (ed. by 
S. К. Ramanatha Sastri (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series, No. 6), Madras, 1931; 
р. v of foreword and р. vi of the Prastavikam). 

Sometimes, however, an impression may be 
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gained of too much zeal on the editor's part 
in amending the text without complete ad- 
vantage. For instance, a correction from 
bahirbhävo to bahirbhäve in kärikä 8d is not 
essential. In k&rik& 170 and d, Dr. Schmit- 
hausen might have acoepted Professor Frau- 
wallner’s suggestion of replacing the ‘ original ' 
emarümili pramogassa hetur ... by smarämiti 
prabodhasya hetur rather than by ... pramogas 
sahetur .... The latter substitution is not 
necessarily an improvement on prabodhasya 
hetur, and, moreover, places an unlikely 
caesura in sahetur between sa and hefur; the 
correction of алайда itt to anañge iti in 113a 
is somewhat puzzling; anafiga (or even anañgam 
as quoted by Rämanätha Sästrl, op. cit., p. vi 
of the Prastavikam) would have done. 

The inclination to emend goes, on one 
occasion, beyond the text of the Vibhrama- 
viveka. On p. 154 (see also n. 21) Dr. Schmit- 
hausen quotes and translates a sentenoe from 
Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya. The sentence 
in this text, as published by Pralhad Pradhan 
(Visva-Bharati, 1950, р. 105), reads pratyaksam 
svasatprakasabhrinto  'rihah. Dr. Schmit- 
hausen unnecessarily correcta to read ... 
svasaiprakasabhrantartham. This correction 
is prompted by his translation of the phrase 
which is not convincing; it reads ‘ Wabrneh- 
mung ist (diejenige Erkenntnis), welche ihren 
eigenen, seienden, offenbaren und nicht 
irrtümlichen Gegenstand hat’. In the first 
place, this interpretation of Asange’s definition 
of pratyaksa ів not easily compatible with the 
Yogäcära viewpoint; artha, it would seem, is to 
be understood as the purpose or function of the 
pratyaksa, and not its object, while svasat- 
prakasa would have to refer to pratyaksa’s 
own, true projection. The paragraph in the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya containing this phrase 
in P. Pradhan’s edition has a number of other 
definitions formulated in the style of the 
pratyaksa definition, as eg. anumänam 
pratyaksahsjasampratyayah; drsfantah 
akhyanam; hetuh . . . äkhyänam; eto. 

The translation, though at times somewhat 
difficult to follow, gives as clear an exposition 
of the complex argument as the text itself, 
economical in its sütra-like style and cryptic 
at places, permits. One would almost wish 
that Dr. Schmithausen’s learned commentary 
(pp. 92-139) were partly incorporated in the 
translation or that, in the Indian style, ita 
portions were made to follow each of the 
pertinent verses. Having coined for his trans- 
lation German equivalente of the major 
Sanskrit terms which, rightly, he adjusta to 
the context, he would have helped further if 
he had occasionally included in parentheses, 
in the old-fashioned way, the Sanskrit term 
after the German equivalent. 

It is only natural that one should occasion- 
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ally find oneself at odds with Dr. Schmit- 
hausen’s interpretation ofthetext. Toselectone 
such passage, the translation of k&rik& 7 may 
perhaps arouse doubts. This would seem to be 
a discussion between an üimakhyütividin and 
an asatkhydtivadin and would convey the 
thought that, according to one disputant, 
there arises no error when we deal with an 
outside projection of an idea (antarvartibahir- 
bhaso). The opponent would, however, insist 
that it is not possible to prove that an error 
does not arise (әй = bhrantitvanupapattih) as 
we are dealing with an object construed by the 
mind (tatk{ptau); and such an object does not 
possess the attribute of real existence. There 
seems to be no justification for the presence of 
* Andersnichtmdglichsein ' in the translation. 

The second main part of the book provides 
a survey of the dootrine of error in three phases: 
that preceding Mandanamiéra’s doctrine, the 
theses propounded by Mandanamiéra himself, 
and a period thereafter. It presente a com- 
prehensive study of an essential chapter of 
Indian philosophy in that it discusses the 
meaning and development of most epistemo- 
logical and logical concepts ourrent in the 
various systems, and shows the latters' in- 
fluence upon each other. 

In the careful analysis of the kAydtis, which, 
in accordance with the context, Dr. Schmit- 
hausen alternately renders as ‘Erscheinen ' 
(in the objective sense), and ' Erfassen' (in 
the subjective sense), the categories of vibhrama 
are examined within the framework of the set 
of concepts adopted by а particular school or, 
even more 80, by individual authors represent- 
ing, or occasionally deviating from, the body 
of dogmas. Dr. Schmithausen’s own study is 
brilliantly combined with an analysis of the 
vibhrama concepts attributed to various 
philosophers by Mandanamisra himself. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the Vogäcäras have 
adopted the concept of dimakhydis ‘das 
Selbsterscheinen '; the Madhyamikas and the 
Vedantins—the asatkhyait ‘das Erscheinen 
vom Nichtseienden’; and Kumärila—the 
anyathä-khyäti ‘das Anderserscheinen ', the 
standpoint which Mandanamiéra, more than 
just in name, adopted himself. A detailed 
substantive and historical examination of 
these categories, accompanied by a careful 
inquiry into other epistemological concepts 
essential for a comprehensive analysis of 
errors, constitutes an admirable contribution 
which no student of Indian philosophy can 
afford to miss. . 

ARNOLD KUNST 


Worum Y. Wuere : An tllustrated 
annotated annual bibliography of 
Mahabalipuram on the Coromandel 
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Coast of India, 1582-1962. (Inter- 
national Association of Tamil Re- 
search Series.) [п], 69 pp., 8 plates. 
Kuala Lumpur: Department of 
Indian Studies, University of Malaya, 
1966. М$5. 


In recent years the University of Malaya has 
begun to make а notable contribution in the 
field of publications relating to Tamil and to 
South Indian antiquities. This bibliography is 
a most useful and important addition to their 
list. 

Once one opens its pages, the meaning of the 
word ‘annual’ in the title becomes olear. 
* Chronological’, though longer, might have 
been more exaot. 

There is а useful introduotion, which deals 
with a number of points concerning the 
Pallavas and Mahäbalipuram, albeit in а 
Somewhat arbitrary fashion. The  biblio- 
graphy, running from 1582 to 1962, follows, 
and the author makes a number of commenta 
in connexion with almost every work listed. 
Since some of his remarks are quite valuable, 
it is a pity that most of them lie buried in the 
course of the bibliography, rather than together 
in abstracted form, such as is the case with the 
points he makes in the introduction (pp. 1-8). 

There seems no doubt that the site was the 
work of the Pallavas, and Mr. Willetts rightly 
ascribes great importance to the article by 
R. Nagaswamy, ‘New light on Mamalla- 
puram ' (see p. 68). This being so, there seems 
little point in even raising the matter of the 
identity of this site with Ptolemy’s Melange 
or Maliarpha, even in refutation (p. 4). One 
cannot take too many liberties with dates, 
even in the chronology of South Indian 
history. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Willetts does not 
make more of the affinity of the art at Maha- 
balipuram with that of the Calükyas. True, 
he quotes Sewell's view that the Cälükyas of 
Kaly&napurs were the sculptors of the ‘Seven 
Pagodas ' (p. 40), and alludes to the same point 
in his introduotion (p. 5), but does not express 
any view of his own. On the other hand, he 
gives equal space in his introduction (ibid.) to 
the connexion of Pallava art with that of the 
Romans and to its ' Egyptian ' quality, what- 
ever that means. 

The author refers to Venkayya's theory of 
the Persian origin of the Pallavas (p. 5). The 
origin of the name Pallava was dealt with at 
some length by C. Minakshi, Administration 
and social life under the Pallavas, Madras, 
1939. This the author rightly includes in the 
bibliography, p. 59, but, unjustifiably, without 
comment. Minakshi alluded to а far more 
plausible theory than that conneoting pallava 
with pahlava, which she also discusses (op. oit., 
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20 et seqq.) The early Tamil rulers had 
various plante as their emblems; for example, 
that of the Colar was the айз, Bauhinia sp., 
and that of Napgap of Mokür was the петри, 
Melia azadirachta, Linn. (Patirruppatiu, v, 
v. 44, 11. 14, 15). The rulers of the area 
around Käñcipuram in the period of the 
Cankam poetry were the Téntaiyar, whose 
emblem was the бра vine, Cephalandra 
indica (W. & A.), Naud. As Minakshi noted 
(op cit., 12), Mahendravarman is described in 
the Talavanür inscription (Ер. Ind. хп, 
p. 225) as the king with the beautiful tónfai 
garland. It seems possible that in pallava we 
have an allusion to the sprouts of this plant, 
and that the rulers took over a convention 
they found there. 

Mr. Willetta finds the term ‘ Seven Pagodas ' 
for Mahäbalipuram 'enigmatio' (p. 3). But 
he is probably right when he says that ‘ others 
(say) that it is a vague term indicating merely 
& cluster of prominent buildings seen as & 
Beamark from offshore, and that it originated 
during the days of the early European navi- 
gators of the Coast’. One can cite the name 
Black Pagoda which was given to the Sürya 
temple at Konärka, also visible from the sea. 

Mr. Willetts refers in rather more detail to 
theories concerning the great bas-relief at 
Mah&balipuram (р. 4), but does not commit 
himself. One small but interesting point: if 
the relief does represent Arjuna’s penance, it 
affords an interesting antecedent to a well- 
known custom in Tamil Nad carried out during 
the Navaratri festival. In the relief, a number 
of beings, celestial and mortal, are watching 
the penance being performed, and among their 
number are several animals. During Navarätri, 
in the houses of caste families, tiers of planks 
are erected on which are ranged rows of dolls 
of all kinds and sizes, representing people, 
gods, animals, birds, and the like. The term for 
this is Golu. All are said to be witnessing the 
penance Pürvati performed to move Siva, 
whioh this festival commemorates. For a good 
description of this see R. К. Narayan, The 
dark room, Bombay, 1960, 25-31. 

Mr. Willette's bibliography is well set out, 
and it is but a pity that the diacritical marks 
have & somewhat home-made look. The illus- 
trations at the end of the book are interesting 
&nd well produced. 

J. R. MARR 


M. S. Jam: The Aligarh movement : 
tts origin and development, 1858-1906. 
xii, 201 pp. Agra: Sri Ram Mehra 
and Co., 1965. Rs. 20, 35s. 

Dr. Jain's study of the Aligarh movement 


has the merit over earlier studies of being 
based on extensive use of the Aligarh 
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Institute Gazette, accessible in the University 
Library at Aligarh. His monograph is, how- 
ever, a warning, if warning were needed, that 
more historical evidence does not necessarily 
yield more historical understanding. 

Dr. Jain develops his interpretation of the 
Aligarh movement from the premiss that 
‘there was in 1858 a splendid opportunity for 
the fusion of Hindu and Muslim communities 
into & oorporate nation on the basis of & com- 
mon political and economic programme’ 
and that had Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan wanted 
to seize that opportunity he could have done 
80 with success, but he deliberately ohose 
otherwise. Three observations on this premiss 
and upon the belief in Sir Sayyid Ahmad's 
supposed deliberate choice should be made: 
first that they are the non-Muslim reverse of 
the Muslim obverse of & very questionable 
separatist assumption, namely that the concept 
of separate Hindu and Muslim communities 
having the attributes of political associations 
was а postulate of Indian history before and 
after 1857-8 rather than a product of that 
history ; second that they abstract the men 
concerned from their actual historical environ- 
ment; and third that they dismiss the British 
from the modern Indian historical scene as 
easily and as wrongly as many modern British 
historians have dismissed the people of India 
from that scene. Dr. Jain acknowledges that 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad believed that he and his 
class were the old ruling aristocracy of India. 
Is it not unhistorical to expect Sir Sayyid and 
his class somehow to jump out of their skins 
and to forget their myth of political power 
more easily than (some) Hindus could jump out 
of their skins and forget their myth of political 
powerlessness? Were all classes of Hindus 
willing to accept future rule by a meritocracy 
whose merit consisted in excelling under а 
Western educational examination system? 
The attitude of the large Hindu landholders 
of the United Provinces towards the Bengali 
Western-educated intelligentsia suggests not. 
Dr. Jain is as bland in his assumption (see 
p. 145, n. 3) that educational success, and a 
rather special kind of educational success at 
that should be the passport to political power 
as the British in the later nineteenth century 
were in their assumption that it should not. 
As to the British role, Dr. Jain is much too 
ready to absolve the British from equal re- 
sponsibility, at the very least, for the pheno- 
menon of Muslim political separatism. It was 
British observera who, before 1857, looked at 
India and saw Hindus and Muslims and rather 
relished what they saw ; it was British histor- 
ians who divided the history of India into the 
Hindu, ‘ Muhammadan ’, and British periods 
and who propagated the myth that Muslims 
as such formed the ruling race in the pre- 
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British period; it was British officials if not 
statesmen who, ag Dr. Jain himself recognizes, 
saw Muslims as composing one of the substan- 
tial interests in British India to be balanced 
against other substantial interests. So long as 
the British were there in India they were 
there and it is to abridge modern Indian history 
to the point of falsification to write as though 
their responsibility in that history was less— 
or more—than that of the other participants 
in that history. 

All historians should reread Professor 
Herbert Butterfield’s The Whig interpretation 
of history at least once a year and perhaps 
British, Hindu, end Muslim historians of 
India, since they seem at the present time 
specially given to exoneration or condemna- 
tion before they have heard all the evidence 
(which of course they can never do), should 
re-read it twice a year. Modern Indian history 
is rather over-populated with saints and 
sinners, indeed with supermen capable not 
merely of seeing but also of willing the re- 
motest consequences of their actions, the un- 
foreseen interposition of other men’s actions 
notwithstanding. 

Connoisseurs of ‘ Whig’ interpretations of 
history with all their remarkable logic will 
relish the following examples in Dr. Jain’s 
book : ‘ the greatest proof of the senselesaness 
of the fears of the Muslims (meaning in Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad’s time) is the record of the 
secular Indian government during the last 
eighteen years ’ (p. 181). ‘ There were a handful 
of Hindus, then as now, who were interested. 
in cow-proteotion, but the bulk of the Hindu 
community and almost all politically minded 
Hindus were absolutely for the political, 
economic and cultural fusion of the Hindus, 
Muslims and others in this country, and wanted 
Hindu-Muslim unity at all costa. Had the 
Muslims joined the nationalist movement, it 
would have been a further guarantee against 
any pro-Hindu agitation creeping into the 
Congress” (р. 127). ' As for the mischievous 
argument that the anti-cow killing societies 
were against Islam, even Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
had once said that to kill cows was not enjoined 
by Islam’ (p. 181). 

It is regrettable that Dr. Jain’s anxiety to 
frame an indiotment prevents the reader from 
judging whether the Aligarh Institute Gazette 
helps the historian to tackle some of the 
questions still left vague by existing accounts 
of the Aligarh movement. Who exactly 
supported Sir Sayyid in the United Provinces ? 
How many of those who went to Aligarh were 
descendants of the old Mughal élite and how 
many were the sons of zamindars who had 
done well out of British rule? What were the 
political beliefs, if any, of those Muslim 
matriculates and graduates of upper India— 
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the majority—who in Sir Sayyid's time did 
not go to Aligarh? Who exactly among 
Muslims withheld money from Aligarh from 
fear of financing heresy or unbelief? How did 
the Aligarh man picture the relationship 
between the Western-educated, the tradition- 
ally-educated, and the illiterate Muslim ? 

One final and ‘ whiggish' comment: Dr. 
Jain’s monograph suggests how difficult it has 
been for many Hindus, even with the best will 
in the world, to appreciate that though 
Muslim fears were atupid possibly, groundless 
possibly, irrational probably, and not re- 
spectable in modern eyes certainly, they were 
none the less sincerely felt. This has been said 
before and will doubtless have to be said again 
and for во long as the profession of secular 
nationalism with equal opportunities for 
followers of all religions is confused with 
secular nationalism with equal opportunities 
for followers of all religions. 

Р. HARDY 


JAGDISH КАЈ: The Mutiny and British 
land policy in North India, 1856-1868. 
(Asia Historical Series, No. 2.) xv, 
191 pp., front. London: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, [1966]. 30s. 


The Mutiny produced important changes in 
various aspects of British policy in India. 
Perhaps the most visible and immediate one 
was the reversal in British attitudes toward 
land questions in northern India. In this book 
Dr. Jagdish Raj has examined with admirable 
thoroughness the details of British land policy 
in Oudh im the years immediately before and 
after the Mutiny and not only provides a clear 
exposition of the considerations that in- 
fluenced official attitudes to the tenurial 
problems but also reveals why the tenancy 
question assumed such an important place in 
the political scene during the twentieth cen- 
tary in that region formerly known as Oudh. 
Oudh was annexed by Dalhousie in February 
1850 and 18 months later became the centre 
of some of the most violent outbreaks against 
the British rógime. For nearly 20 years pre- 
vious to the annexation, British land policy 
in northern India under the guidance of 
R. M. Bird and John Thomason had favoured 
the village type of land settlement—e policy 
which was stigmatized by Kaye, the nine- 
teenth-century historian of the Mutiny, as à 
fearful experiment which obliterated every- 
thing between the Prince and the peasant and 
which, when applied to Oudh, converted into 
bitter enemies those whom sound policy since 
then had made the friends and supporters of 
the State. Dr. Rej shows that the immediate 
effeot of the Mutiny was a disenchantment with 
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the earlier polioy of extending the village 
settlements of the North Western Provinces 
to the newly-annexed Oudh and in spite of 
Canning's famous confiscation proclamation 
most of the taluqdars in Oudh received their 
estates back intact and under stronger title 
than before. If political oonsiderations at 
first dictated this turn of events, later ib was 
the uncompromising attitude of Wingfield, 
the Chief Commissioner, which sustained the 
position of the great landlords against the 
efforts of John Lawrence and other British 
administrators to grant effective legal security 
to the rights of the sub-proprietors and 
tenants. In 1864 Lawrence appointed R. Н. 
Davies to inquire into the nature of ocoupanoy 
rights in Oudh, the outcome of which was to 
show that under the Nawab's régime no 
hereditary occupanoy was recognized, although 
the cultivators were allowed to retain their 
fields as long as they paid rent and the right 
to evict was rarely exercised. The failure of 
Davies's report to esteblish the existence of 
legal occupancy right finally led to the viotory 
of the laissez faire and the ‘ contract’ school 
which regarded land even in the Indian context 
as merely в factor of production. The land 
question was finally settled with the passing 
of the so-called Oudh Compromise Act of 1868, 
which, Dr. Raj concludes, proved fatal to the 
interests of the tenant class in Oudh, though 
the intentions of its British authors, Strachey 
and Lawrence, were well-meant. 


K. N. OHAUDHURI 


DmagMA Kumar: Land and caste in 
South India: agricultural labour in 
the Madras Presidency during the nine- 
teenth century. (Cambridge Studies 
in Economic History.) xii, 211 pp. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1965. 
458. ; 


Until recently the agrarian history of India 
was studied mainly in terms of tenurial pro- 
blems and land revenue policies introduced by 
the British administration. Very little waa 
known about the economio role played by the 
various sections of the rural population and 
much less about the precise nature of the 
changes that took place in the fortunes of 
these classes in the orucial years of the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Dharma Kumar's book 
geeks to fill a part of this gap with a study of 
the nineteenth-century agrarian social and 
economic structure in the Madras Presidency. 
Although her main interest is centred on the 
condition of agricultural labour in South 
India, the book contains subsidiary studies on 
the general rural background, the character 
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of land tenure in the Madras distriota, 
and в useful desoription of the revenue ad- 
ministration get up by the British in the first 
half of the century. The second half of the 
book presents а detailed analysis of the 
available statistical data on land and popula- 
tion, emigration, movements of agricultural 
wages, and the growth of agricultural labour 
in the lest quarter of the century. 

Madras was the first British province in 
Indie where the peasant type of land settle- 
ment was introduced and a direct relationship 
was established between the State and the 
cultivating communities instead of working 
through middlemen as in Bengal. The chief 
architect of tbe ryotwari system, Sir Thomas 
Munro, concluded from his first-hand observa- 
tions that the main characteristic of the rural 
scene in southern India was the existence of 
small independent farmers with holdings 
varying from a few sores to a few thousand. 
The aim of the ryotwari system was to crystal- 
lize the existing land structure by giving the 
cultivators security of tenure and a title to 
land which was legally indistinguishable from 
private proprietary rights economically 
strengthened by fixing the State’s revenue 
demand moderately and in perpetuity. Dr. 
Dharma Kumar shows that, as elsewhere in 
India, British revenue theories oversimplified 
in Madras a fairly complex system of land- 
holding and never asked the obvious question 
of who was the actual cultivator of the soil. 
For the ryotwari system presupposed that the 
registered holders of land were the actual 
cultivators. But in actual fact land was held 
and cultivated in а variety of forms which had 
a hierarchical pattern with provisions for both 
semi-occupancy tenants as well as share- 
cropping on а more temporary basis. At the 
bottom of the social or caste scale were the 
agricultural serfs or slaves, Many of these 
belonged to hereditary slave castes and could 
be bought and sold like movable property, 
although in theory the social system gave 
them certain customary economic rights as 
well. Various contemporary estimates put the 
proportion of ‘slaves’ to total population 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
as 13-15 per cent in Malabar, 10-12 per cent 
in South Canara, and in certain Tamil districts 
as high as 16-20 per cent. Thus, the term 
agricultural labourer could be applied in the 
early years of the century to two broad classes 
of rural population: firstly, the poorer seotion 
of the share-croppers and free hired labourers 
and secondly, to the agrestio serfs. Dr. Kumar 
comes to the conclusion that there was already 
a distinct olass of landless labourers at the 
beginning of the British period in Madras and 
she has shown that the early British policy 
was conservative in supporting the existing 
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system of agrestio ‘slavery’. Indeed, it was 
not until 1843 that the latter was formally 
abolished in law. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Kumar 
is on much less certain ground which сап be 
partly explained by the fact that the existence 
of greater statistical material encourages one 
to ask more complex and sophisticated ques- 
tions about the nature of economic change 
without being correspondingly certain about 
the reliability of the data. Dr. Kumar has 
surrounded her conclusions with numerous 
cautious exceptions but briefly her views seem 
to be that the expansion in land under culti- 
vation in Madras during the first half of the 
century was much below the rate of expansion 
in population and during the second half 
although the absolute inorease was substantial 
it barely kept pace with population growth. 
Furthermore, agricultural wages showed a 
tendency to decline in real terms, although the 
slight increase in the proportion of agricultural 
labour to total agricultural population around 
1900 as compared to the beginning of the 
century was not in itself в significant contribu- 
tion to startling rural change. 

Dr. Kumar’s book is an important contribu- 
tion to Indian economio history and it chal- 
lenges many of the established views on the 
impact of British administration on Indian 
agrarian socity, particularly the notion that the 
emergence of landless labourers in nineteenth- 
century India was a function of the com- 
mercialization of agriculture which in itself 
was the result of specific British economic 
policies. Further research on the samo 
lines but conducted at the level of district 
history might well provide substantive answers 
to some of the speculative questions raised in 
this book. 

К. K. OHAUDHUBI 


ALASTAIR LAMB: The McMahon Line : 
a study in the relations between India, 
China and Tibet, 1904 to 1914. 
(Studies in Political History.) 2 vols. : 
xi, 267, xx pp. ; vii, 269-656, xx pp. 
London : Routledge and Kegan Paul ; 
Toronto : University of Toronto Press, 
1966. £5 5s. 


One recent trend in the writing of Indian and 
South Asian history is the concentration of 
research on the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The chief reason for this is that both 
the private and official papers are open to 
inspection. This has led to one noticeable 
change ; the history of India is being written 
by non-officials and by writers who have not 
visited the areas whose history they examine 
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in such detail. The writing of Indian history 
is no longer the special preserve of retired 
members of the Indian Civil Service and of re- 
tired Indian Army officers. Historians who 
have not held official positions in India have 
not been involved in any of those controveraies 
or been hampered by those reticences which 
have limited the writings of many who have 
spent their lives in official circles. This may be 
regarded as a decided advantage and, until 
other writers visit the area, Dr. Lamb’s well- 
written, detailed, and erudite volumes will 
remain the stendard work on this most com- 
plicated and difficult problem. 

To the writing of books on British foreign 
policy in India and the frontiers of empire 
there seems to be no end. The problem 
presented by the North-West Frontier of 
India, both the imperial problem arising out of 
Russia’s advance across the steppes of Central 
Asia in the direction of Persia and Afghanistan, 
and the local problem of tribal control, is а 
very much over-written subject. It has been 
discussed in great detail in numberless bio- 
graphies, autobiographies, reports, narratives 
of campaigns, and accounts, both topo- 
graphical and ethnological, to say nothing of 
the political pamphlets which have been 
showered upon us in times of crisis. Dr. Lamb 
has done for the North-East Frontier between 
Nepal and Burma what Dr. G. J. Alder has 
recently done for British India’s northern 
frontier between 1865 and 1895. For his 
background Dr. Lamb has had to rely heavily 
on previous writers. Scholarly work on the 
North-East Frontier has been produced by 
С. E. Harvey, D. G. E. Hall, A. C. Banerjee, 
В. К. Bhuyan, R. Reid, and В. C. Chakravorty. 
The late Verrier Elwin's India's North-Hast 
Frontier provides the student with 8 series of 
excerpte from the writings of travellers in this 
area during the nineteenth century. But 
selected excerpts are no substitute for the 
original documents and the serious student 
will have to consult the standard works of 
J. Н. Hutton, J. P. Mills, C. von Fürer- 
Haimendorf, E. T. Dalton, E. Gait, О. A. 
Grierson, B. Н. Hodgson, A. Mackenzie, 
L. W. Shakespeare, and R. B. Pemberton. 

The importance of Dr. Lamb’s account is 
that he is the first historian to have made & 
detailed survey of the Foreign Office docu- 
ments in the Publio Record Office relating to 
India, China, and Tibet between 1904 and 
1914. Fresh light is thrown on the working of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 and 
how it affeoted British efforts to come to an 
understanding with China and Tibet. The 
author is to be congratulated on producing a 
clear and convincing account of a complicated 
problem. It is unfortunate that two volumes 
were considered necessary. Students looking 
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for better maps showing the physical features 
and anxious to read both the Indian and 
Chinese points of view should consult Report 
of the officials of the Governments of India and 
the People's Republic of China on the boundary 
question, published by the Ministry of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Government of India, 1961. 
О. COLLIN DAVIES 


Bauwax Lar Јовні and Leo Е. Rost : 
Democratic innovations in Nepal: a 
case study of political acculturation. 
xvi, 551 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1966. $10.75. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 86s.) 


This book, which is presented chronologio- 
ally in 7 sections, sets forth clearly and with 
well organized and fully authenticated detail 
the history of political change in modern 
Nepal from the revolution at the end of 1950 
up to 1964. The first two sections, made up of 
one and three chapters respectively (pp. 3-80), 
are introductory. They describe the country 
and its peoples as seen from Kathmandu, the 
national centre of government since 1768, 
and summarize the history of Nepal up to 
1950 and the factors responsible for the 
revolution which took place at the end of that 
year. These ohapters serve their introductory 
purpose well, but they are of necessity short. 
It is therefore no criticism of the book to 
suggest that the student who would understand 
the sudden change in political direction which 
ocourred in 1950 and be in a position to assess 
the forces of conservatism which underlay and 
continuously influenced the processes of in- 
novation, should refer to the excellent biblio- 
graphy and consider the nature of the fluctua- 
tions of government to which the country was 
subjected from the late eighteenth century on. 
Much of what happened after 1950 can be 
understood clearly only in the light of political 
direction and change before that date. The 
Nepalese expatriates who came into the 
country at the time of the revolution, and who 
supplied the Nepali Congress and some other 
political parties with their leadership, differed 
‘from the indigenous population in outlook, 
training, and even language. They had had 
experience of democratic ideals, methods, and 
institutions in India, where they had learned 
also the techniques of anti-government 
agitation; whereas for the indigenous Hill 
peoples democracy was а new concept, and 
the word for it, prajatantra, was a neologism, 
which, in spite of its undoubted power to stir 
the emotions, had in 1951 little more than a 
negative connotation, namely the freedom of 
the ‘masses’, another new concept, from 
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Rana tyranny. The very word was for в time 
в panacea for all illa, an ‘Open Sesame’ to 
Utopia; but as the years wore on and the 
hoped-for millennium did not come, dis- 
appointment and frustration mounted and 
brought about a resurgence of earlier ideals 
and a preference for older methods of govern- 
ment, culminating in 1961 in the acceptance 
without excessive demur of monarchical 
control, which though considerably refur- 
bished, had features in common with what had 
been known and tried in the past. To the 
student of Nepalese life and thought something 
of this kind was predictable, as was the course 
of political fluctuation between 1951 and 
1957, with party battling against party, and 
even brother in conflict with brother. Nepal 
had lived through such struggles for power 
before. 

The third section, ‘The search for con- 
stitutional democracy ' (ch. v-ix, pp. 83-167), 
covers the period 1951-5. The first two 
chapters, v and vi, list and describe chrono- 
logically the various experiments in party 
government from the date of the royal pro- 
clamation in 1951, which defined es its goal 
the setting up of a ‘democratic constitution 
framed by the elected representatives of Ше 
people”, to what the authors call the ‘ dismal 
conclusion”, namely the resignation of the 
‘National Coalition Government’ in 1955, 
and the assumption of ‘ personal control’ by 
Crown Prince, shortly to be King, Mahendra. 
This melancholy period which saw no fewer 
than five separate attempts at government, 
four cabinets and one royal council, the 
members of which are listed in а series of 
tables, was distinguished by bitter strife 
between the major parties and by jealous 
biokerings for personal authority between the 
many would-be leaders, resulting in the forma- 
tion of numerous amall splinter groups. It 
saw the frustration of King Tribhuvan’s hope 
for a constitutional form of government based 
on popular deoision to be declared in а general 
election. Ch. vii and viii analyse the polioies 
of the different cabineta and the programmee 
of the parties and groups; they examine con- 
stitutional, economie, and administrative 
developments; and itemize the varying 
phases in the relationship between Nepal and 
India. Ch. ix is a retrospect of the whole 
period. This method of exposition, developed 
in this section and continued in those that 
follow, imparts commendable lucidity to the 
whole work. Consisting as it does of an initial 
chronological statement expanded and sub- 
stantiated by detailed examination of, and 
commentary on, the policies of the parties 
and groups and of the idiosyncracies and 
ambitions of the principal participants, it 
gives depth, salience, and perspective to a 
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sequence of events which follow one another 
with bewildering rapidity. The story in 
section пт is of an enlightened monarch 
striving to lead his country to orderly popular 
government and yet defeated at every turn 
by self-seeking factionaliem. It ends with his 
succession by his son, who appreciating the 
reasons for his father's failure, commenced 
his reign with soeptical disillusion about the 
possibility of achieving parliamentary demo- 
oratio government on the Western model, 
unless and until the conflicting politicians were 
prepared to sink personal jealousy and ambi- 
tion and work for the good of the country as & 
whole. 

Seotion rv, ‘ Innovations in the “ interim ”’ 
political system’ (ch. x-xiv, pp. 168-302), 
describes the first four years of King Mahen- 
дга?в reign from his succession to the holding of 
the general election in 1959. The introductory 
paragraphs (pp. 179-81) contain & statement 
of the dialectio which characterized the poli- 
tical opponents then and in the years which 
followed : 

‘Here for the first time was а ruler with 
enough confidence in himself to promise speci- 
flo accomplishments by a self-imposed deadline, 
and enough determination to back up his 
words by assuming personal oontrol over the 
relevant governmental departments. To ad- 
vocates of constitutional monarohy, this was 
indeed ominous ; but to those who were con- 
cerned primarily with praotical results rather 
than with political systems, the Crown Prinoe's 
new political role was а heartening develop- 
ment. Subsequently, politioal controversy haa 
mainly centered around the debate between 
these two groups”. 

The debate is presented objeotively and fairly. 
The authors were, however, in a dilemma as 
the dedication of the book disoloses : 

‘ To King Mahendra and В. P. Koirala, the 
first elected Prime Minister of Nepal—two 
Nepali leaders who, although placed at 
opposite ends of the political spectrum by a 
not too uncommon irony of Nepali history, are 
in а real sense the two most important co- 
authors of Nepali acculturation surveyed in 
this book’. 

Absolute unbias is virtually beyond the reach 
of humans ; and though one has to read with. 
meticulous attention to discover traces of 
subjective judgement, there are nevertheless 
ocoasional turns of phrase which reveal 
personal political preferences and suggest that 
the authors are more closely aligned with the 
‘ advocates of constitutional monarchy’ than 
with their opponents. On p. 180, for instance, 
they speak of Mahendra’s ‘predilection 
towards ethical judgments of a democratic 
system in isolation from its political mani- 
festation '. It so happens that my own reading 
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of Nepalese history predisposes me to в view 
which does not always conform with that of 
Drs. Joshi and Rose. Reviewers, like authors, 
have ‘ personal political preferences’, and the 
final judgement, if one is-possible, must await 
the verdict of history. This minor reservation 
made, I must pay tribute to the authors’ 
desire to be impartial and to the high measure 
of their success in achieving it. 

The main difference between this period and 
the former lies in the inctease of the authority 
of the throne. Two years of the four were 
spent under direct rule, and even when cabinet 
government was in operation Mahendra was 
much more the repository of power than his 
father had ever been, or than he had ever 
wished to be. It was а time of struggle between 
the palace and the political parties, in which 
both had some success. The parties induced 
the king to accede to the popular demand for 
an election. He for his part was able to force 
acceptance of a ‘concept of limited demo- 
oracy ' (p. 273) in terms of which the election 
was to be held to choose representatives for a 
parliament not for а constituent assembly to 
frame a constitution which would determine 
the authority of king and parliament, as 
Tribhuvan hed wanted. Mahendra himself 
drafted and with the grudging consent of the 
parties promulgated a formal constitution, 
in which it was decreed that ‘the executive 
power of Nepal is vested in His Majesty’ 
(p. 285). Provision was made for а parliament 
‘which should consist of His Majesty and two 
Houses’ and for a * Cabinet form of govern- 
ment roughly patterned after the British 
model ' (p. 288). The election was held, and its 
resulta ‘highlighted the emergence of three 
more or less national parties..., the Nepal 
Congress (74 seate), the Gorkha Parigad, and 
the Communist Party. The other parties were 
very nearly decimated’ (р. 295). The leaders 
of most of them failed to seoure election, and 
some forfeited their deposits. Thus it was 
demonstrated that ‘ the public was no longer 
prepared to accept politics based on person- 
alities ' (р. 296). 

Section v, ‘Experiment with parliamen- 
tary democracy’ (ch. xv-xviii, pp. 303-74), 
begins with the formation of a government by 
the Nepali Congress which had won an over- 
whelming majority at the polls : 74 out of 109 
seata in the Lower House. The Prime Minister 
was B. P. Koirala. The largest opposition 
party was the Gorkha Parisad, which had 
19 seats (v. table 10, р. 296). Ch. xv is devoted 
to an account of the political career of the new 
Prime Minister ; ch. xvi to an analysis of the 
politics of the other parties under the Congress 
government ; and ch. xvil to the programme 
of the new government itemized under the 
following heads: economic development, 
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administrative reorganization, maintenance of 
law and order (there were two serious disturb- 
ances during this period, pp. 360-4), and 
foreign policy, with particular reference to 
India and China. Ch. xviii, ‘ King Mahendra 
and parliamentary democracy ’, which has as its 
subject the relations between the king and the 
cabinet up to the time of his dismissal of it in 
December 1960, must have been a most difficult 
chapter to write. There were many unknown 
factors, and that full documentation which 
gives authenticity to the rest of the book was 
not and still is not available. Mahendra kept 
his own counsel, so that his motives in inter- 
vening во decisively in the political scene 
must remain & matter of conjecture. Whatever 
information was to hand is included, and the 
authors have been careful to distinguish be- 
tween established facts and conjecture. The 
king at first seemed to have accepted ‘ the 
transition to в constitutional role’ (р. 374), 
and ‘to have been motivated by a genuine 
deaire to give the institution of parliamentary 
democracy an honest trial’ (p. 375). In the 
composition of the Upper House, however, 
he sought to create an ‘ institutional (and con- 
stitutional) counterbalance to the otherwise 
overwhelming dominance of the Cabinet 
within the Parliamentary system’ (p. 375). 
Then as & result of popular but non-political 
representations to him, doubts seemed to have 
arisen in his mind about the suitability of 
parliamentary democracy, based on an all- 
powerful cabinet and lacking an effective 
opposition, as an instrument in the achieve- 
ment of national well-being as he saw it; 
and at the end of 1960, he dismissed the 
Koirala government, arrested most of the 
ministers, banned all political parties, and 
resumed direct control of the nation's affairs. 
Sources of support for the ‘royal coup’ are 
tentatively advanced (pp. 388-91) as follows : 
landowning and commercial interests, certain 
groups of orthodox Hindus (who may have 
been more influential than the authors have 
evidence to prove), young anti-Indis intelleo- 
tuals, certain categories of bureaucrata, and 
the army. It may also be, if I may add a con- 
jecture of my own, that the king, whose 
contact with the common people throughout 
the country was very close as a result of а 
series of tours, had come to an awareness of a 
mounting malaise, born of economio hard- 
ship, about which little yet is known though 
much can be suspeoted, discontent with local 
administration, as witnessed by the two serious 
disturbances, and by а lack of confidence in 
the government on the part of many sections 
of the publio in Kathmandu and the Hills. 
The king may also have had doubts about the 
quality of the leadership of the ministers as a 
whole and of the methods and integrity of 
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&nnotated, and the notes give full reference to 
authorities. Those, however, who approach 
the book hoping to find therein full discussions 
of such subjects as rural economy, island 
demography, local government and administra- 
tion, and the like, with tables of statistics in 
the modern manner, are likely to be dis- 
appointed. The work is in fact æ political 
history, with special emphasis on political 
leaders and their personalities. There is, it is 
true, much interesting material relating to 
local conditions and special happenings, but 
the emphasis is, in general, laid more on their 
political aspects than on their economio and 
humanistic sides. 

Professor Ludowyk has used what he calls 
ап ‘extended metaphor’ (p. 237) to describe 
the ' politico-economic’ evolution of modern 
Ceylon. He likens the whole string of events 
to the ereotion and completion of а political 
Structure, later repaired where it has cracked, 
embellished, and finally provided with а new 
façade. The foundations were laid by ‘ Agents 
and Developers’ with the first Governor, 
North, ав the dominant partner. His imme- 
diate successors were responsible for ‘ clearing 
the ground ’ (ch. iii). This takes the story up 
to 1832, when the real building work was done, 
ie. the establishment of a fairly advanced 
form of Crown Colony Government, complete 
with Executive and Legislative Councils 
(ch. iv). The next chapter, ' The structure 
completed ', carries the story from 1848 to the 
end of the century, while the next chapter 
discusses ‘Tenants of the house’, whether 
indigenous peoples or transient planters and 
traders. The following two chapters, ‘Re 
pairs and renewals’ and ‘The first cracks’, 
describe the pressure for more liberal constitu- 
tions, and consequential changes over a period 
of some 30 years. Not all would agree that 
the chapter titles suitably describe the changes, 
and might well consider that something like 
‘Improvements to the structure’ would have 
been more appropriate. 

The years 1931—47, the last of British rule, 
are the subject-matter of ch. ix, dubbed 
‹ Redecoration ’. Outstanding features of the 
period were the introduction of the Donough- 
more Constitution and the impact of the 
second World War. Unfortunately the dis- 
cussion of the constitution is one of the weaker 
parts of the book, as many of its implications 
do not seem to have been fully grasped. Pro- 
fessor Ludowyk sums it up by saying that 
‘the structure of colonial rule remained 
essentially unaltered '—in faot he regards it as 
just a freah coat of paint on the old structure, 
whereas the constitution was revolutionary in 
almost every respect. The latter part of the 
chapter, however, gives a useful account of the 
war period, and of the negotiations which led 
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to another constitution on more orthodox 
lines, and then -to independence. 

The last two chapters of the book, called 
respectively ‘ The new façade’ and ' A recent 
conversion’ are of all perhaps the most 
interesting and important, as, though dis- 
cussion is still very largely centred around and 
dominated by the doings of the principal 
political figures of the times, they do sum- 
marize the history of the country through the 
early days of independence, and up to the 
present time. It is the first time this has been 
attempted. The account suffers, ав all such 
accounts must suffer, from being too near the 
time of the events portrayed to make possible 
а sure and final evaluation of the political and 
social trends of the new era. Ав an example, 
the book ends with the general election in 1965 
which overthrew Mrs. Bandaranaike’s goyern- 
ment, and brought the United National Party 
back into power. It is too early yet to say with 
any certainty what this implies for the 
country, but it may necessitate a re-appraisal 
of some of the views expressed in these 
chapters. Few, however, will be bold enough 
to disagree entirely with the somewhat 
pessimistic note on which the work ends, 
though whether, as suggested, the people of 
Ceylon will ultimately have to build a new 
structure ‘which can accommodate their 
hopes and desires’ or whether the old struc- 
ture, with its new façade, modernized and 
newly equipped, will be the solution, remains 
for the future to decide. 

с. н. COLLINS 


R. A. SKELTON and others: The Vinland 
map and the Tartar relation. By В. А. 
Skelion, Thomas E. Marston, and 
George D. Painter. xii, 291 pp. + 
[26] pp. facsims., 19 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1965. $20, £7 4s. 


“The documents published in this volume 
are concerned with two episodes of medieval 
history : the Norse voyages from Iceland and 
Greenland to North America in the tenth to 
twelfth centuries, and the expedition of Friar 
John of Plano Carpini across Central Asia on в 
mission to the Mongols in 1245-47.’ These 
words taken from the foreword written by 
Mr. Vietor, Curator of Maps of the Yale 
University Library, accurately sum up the 
subject-matter of this publication. Not un- 
naturally, it has been the part concerned with 
the Norse voyages and with the earliest known 
cartographic representation of America that 
aroused greater interest, indeed something of a 
furore. However, as neither BSOAS nor this 
reviewer is concerned with American studies, 
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this review will be limited to such parts of the 
book that refer to Asia. 

The ‘Tartar relatibn' (shortly: TR) is a 
document of exceptional interest as it supple- 
ments with valuable information our records 
of the Plano Carpini mission to the Mongols 
(1245-7). Written in Latin, it has been edited, 
translated, and commented upon by Mr. 
Painter. A beautifully produced facsimile 
completes the edition. The TR was written by 
an otherwise unknown Franciscan friar named 
С. de Bridia, in Poland or Bohemia, and was 
finished on 30 July 1247, i.e. at a time when the 
memories of the visit of Carpini and of his 
companion Benediot the Pole were still freah in 
the minds of those who met them on their 
return from the Mongols. I would agree with 
Mr. Painter in his supposition that the main 
source of de Bridia's account was the desorip- 
tion of the Mongols given by Benedict the Polo. 
According to Mr. Painter (p. 42) ‘we may 
identify TR as representing the hitherto 
missing portion of Benedict’s own complete 
record of the mission '. Unfortunately it is also 
clear that the differences between the TR and 
Carpini’s account, although certainly of 
interest, do not substantially alter our know- 
ledge of either Carpini’s journey or Mongol 
history or of the ethnography of the mid- 
thirteenth century. 

The Vinland Map (shortly : VM) is probably 
the best we have of Central Eurasia in the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Skelton’s masterly 
description (pp. 107-240) seta this map firmly 
against the background of contemporary 
cartography. The map’s greatest olaim to fame 
is the appearance on its western border of the 
island of Vinland, i.e. America. But the 
easternmost part of the map is equally 
interesting. It shows a Magnum mare Tar- 
tarorum east of Asia, with several large islands 
clearly marked. The Magnum mare Tartarorum 
has no known cartographic precedent and as 
for the islands, I would agree with Mr. Skelton’s 
opinion: ‘We have the choice between 
supposing them a figment of the cartographer’s 
mind or admitting the possibility that he drew 
them from more precise information about the 
islands to the east—perhaps Korea, perhaps 
the larger Japanese islands, whose outline 
indeed the delineation of the Vinland Map 
strongly recalls’ (p. 152). 

Lengthy commentaries could, should, and 
probably will be written on the rich contents of 
this volume. With disarming modesty 
Mr. Painter ‘ hopes that this pioneering effort 
by a well-meaning layman may meet with 
more leniency than it deserves from the expert 
scholars who will assess, for many years to 
come, the true significance of that amazing 
document the Tartar Relation’ (р. 62). The 
faot is that for all the width of their knowledge, 
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none of the contributors is an expert in the 
study of the East European and Asian regions 
described by the TR and depicted by the VM. 

The commentaries on Asia could and should 
be improved on many points as often they do 
not represent our present state of knowledge. 
The editors’ familiarity with the bibliography 
of Central Eurasia is not on & par with their 
knowledge of scholarly literature on the 
medieval geography and history of Asia. For 
example, Mr. Painter is not aware of the recent 
and abundant literature on the travels of 
Julian of Hungary, on Rashid al-Din, on the 
legend of Oghuz kaghan, not to mention more 
restricted topics. My own little article on 
‘John of Plano Carpini’s return from the 
Mongols’, JRAS 1957, 193-206, has also 
escaped his notice. There are many small 
signs, such as the mis-spelling ‘Clausen’ of 
Sir Gerard Clauson’s name throughout the 
book, which betray lack of familiarity with the 
relevant literature. More serious is the editor’s 
tendency to take for granted the acouracy of 
random remarks made by  speoialists— 
remarks that, if at all mentioned, should have 
been preceded by some cautionary clause of the 
type ‘ According to X... °. Turkmen does not 
mean ‘ pure-blooded Turk’, even if Grousset 
said it did (p. 72), it is inaccurate to make 
statements such es ‘The Bashkirs . . . were 
remnants of the Magyars' (p. 73) without 
further elucidation, nor can it be stated thab 
* Siban or Shiban is [my italics] a Turkish form 
of Stephen’. Perhaps: ‘could be’? But the 
authors oan hardly be blamed for not knowing 
how necessary such precautions are in this fleld 
of study. 

I take a less indulgent view of the treatment 
proper names, and in general Altaic words 
received at their hands. For reasons unknown, 
in such cases the editors simply dispensed 
with the use of disoritical marks. I was about 
to begin an exoursus on the ‘ mistake ’ to speak 
of a Mongol word kol ‘foot’, instead of a 
Turkish word kol ‘arm’ (р. 72), when I 
realized that the word was probably Mongol 
köl ‘foot’—and the interpretation correct. 
The procedure of omitting diacritical marks is 
about as defensible in Turkio or Mongol as it 
would be in German. To mix high and low 
vowels in a Mongol or Turkio word, e.g. 
‘ Mongke, Ogedei ', etc., is sheer nonsense. 

Even at a first reading of this voluminous 
work other minor remarks come to mind. Here 
are some of them. 

p. 32 and passim: there is no reason why 
the river Tisra should be called by its German 
name ‘ Theiss’ in an English text. The name 
of the small river where the Mongols fought the 
Hungarians is Sajó and not Bayo. I am fully 
aware that this mis-spelling is standard in 
many works dealing with the episode. 
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p. 33: the statement about ‘ the fabulous 
ox-footed and dog-faced Tohouds’, ‘ abori- 
ginals of the Arctic tundra ' (p. 76) is mistaken 
on more than one account. None of the 
monstrous peoples known from various sources 
is simultaneously ox-footed and dog-faced. 
Surely, even for а monster, such а handicap 
would be too much to put up with. And how 
do the Chuds come into the picture ? Chud ! is 
the Old-Russian generic for some Finno-Ugrio 
or Balto-Finnic tribes. Most probably it 
designated the ancestors of the Estonians. This 
is very far from the Arctio tundra. 

p. 61: the identification of Cosmir = 
Cheremis seems to me unacceptable. It is 
warranted neither by the forms of the two 
names nor by the inferred geographioal 
location of the Cosmir. I would continue to 
opt for Kashmir. 

p. 74. I find it hard to believe that the 
Parossits who live on steam and have no 
mouths ‘ are the Permiake '. The name Perm, 
of which Permiak is a regular derivative, 
ocours already in the ohroniole of Nestor. No 
one would have called the Permiaks Parossite 
in the thirteenth century. Їп our days the 
identification of monsters with real people 
should be limited to politics where it is still 
fashionable. 

p. 80 and passim: it is anachronistio to 
speak of the 'Gazars or Khazars' in the 
thirteenth oentury. No Khazars lived in the 
Terra Gazarorum or Gazaria of that period. 
The term refers to Crimes. 

p. 104 and passim: the name Corola poses 
no real problem. With some hesitation Paul 
Pelliot had previously reached the conclusion 
that ‘ je ne vois pas quel autre nom que celui 
des Caréliens on pourrait rechercher dans le 
“ Corola ” de Plan Carpin’.* To this I would 
merely like to add that there was a town and 
region on the western shores of Lake Ladoga 
actually called Кореда and that the variants 
of the name of the Carelians together with 
geographical evidence make it virtually certain 
that Corola belongs to this family. It is not 
connected with kerel~keler used to designate 
the Hungarians. 

p. 129: Bratislava is the name of Pozsony/ 
Pressburg and not of Breslau (Wroolaw/ 
Wracislaw) as stated. 

p. 185: Mr. Skelton is rightly perturbed by 
the name Kytanis being ‘ misplaced in VM to 
NW (instead of SE) of the land of the Mongols ’. 


1 Mr. Painter writes * Tchoud ’, the French 
ing of Chud, which is unjustified in an 
Église lish text. The same oritioism can apply to 
the spelling of the name Hetum, correctly 
Het'um, which throughout the book is spelled 
* Hetoum '. 
з Notes sur l’histoire de la Horde d'Or, 
Paris, 1950, 141. 
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On p. 151 he again expresses the view that the 
Kytanis are ‘wildly misplaced’, and on 
p. 246 Mr. Painter echoes this opinion. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that both of them 
identify the Kytanis with the Chinese (Cathay). 
The confusion goes back to the thirteenth 
century and the subject would deserve 
detailed investigation which cannot be under- 
taken here. Suffice it to say that the two terms, 
although etymologically connected, have not 
always been synonymous in their geographical 
application. We must reckon with Kitans in 
Western Siberia. 

p. 149: it is somewhat misleading to state 
that Karakorum was ‘ south of Lake Baikal’. 
As the crow flies, the city was distant some 
300-350 miles from the southern shore of the 
lake, and the bird would have had to fly very 
high indeed to cross the mountains that lie 
between the lake and the city. 

These remarks and others that could be 
made, do not alter the fact that this is a 
publication to be consulted by everyone 
interested in the historical geography of Asia 
during the Mongol period. It is no disparage- 
ment of other parts of the book to say that ita 
lasting value rests on the solid achievements 
represented by Mr. Marston’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the manusoript, ite fine edition and 
translation by Mr. Painter, and the carto- 
graphical study presented by Mr. Skelton. As 
Mr. Vietor acourately puts it in his foreword, 
the commentaries ‘are to be considered a 
springboard for further investigation" (p. vi). 

The book is lavishly produced and has all the 
convenient tools (indexes, maps, eto.) that can 
do so much to facilitate the perusal of a work 
of this type. A special word of praise should go 
to the anonymous copy-editor (if there was 
one), who had the courage and intelligence not 
to eradicate all traces of humour and individual 
obiter dicta. 

DENIS SINOR 


Warrer Hessie: Die mongolische 
Steininschrift und Manuskript- 
fragmente aus Olon stime in der 
inneren Mongolei. (Abhandlungen 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Göttingen. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 63.) 93 pp., 
32 plates. Gôttingen : Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1966. DM 38. 

The stone inscription at Olon süme-yin tor 
in Ulanjab in Inner Mongolia was first in- 
vestigated by a Japanese expedition in 1931. 
Rubbings and photographs were made at the 
time. Professor Heissig published а text 
edition and provisional translation of the in- 
scription in Central Asiatic Journal, 1, 4, 1955, 
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208—83, on the basis of & Japanese attempt at 
reconstruction of the text and of a photograph 
taken independently by Professor Owen 
Lettimore. Though his artiole remains of value 
es & vehiole for much ingenious annotation and 
comment, the translation iteelf was in the 
nature of things very speculative. In 1962 
Professor Heissig was fortunate enough to 
receive from Professor N. Egami one of two 
eopies of the original rubbings of the in- 
scription (now in the Staatsbibliothek, Mar- 
burg, Hs. or. 786), together with а ball of 
clay-ameared manuscript fragments. On the 
basis of this rubbing he has been able to 
decipher and translate practically the whole of 
the inscription and to substantiate his readings 
at certain points by comparison with the 
similar, but rather later (1659) inscription at 
Keseg baishing whose existence had been 
known of since 1928 but which has in the 
meanwhile happily been edited in Mongolia 
(Studia Mongolica, пт, 10, 1961). He has been 
able to set a date, 1594, for the Olon sime 
inscription and to confirm what he had pre- 
viously suggested, namely that it was not 
erected in honour of Altan Khan of the 
Tümet, mention of whom is only secondary, 
but in honour of other Mongol nobles named 
as Dayiéing noyan and Tayiyal qatun. The 
manuscript fragments apparently belong to the 
вате period and together the finds offer 
valuable hints of the existence of one more 
centre of culture in Mongolia soon after the 
re-conversion to Buddhism. Their significance 
is perhaps best defined in Professor Heissig’s 
own words: ‘The 24 fragments which were 
passed to me for investigation permit for the 
first time a closer insight into the intellectual, 
spiritual, and secular life of a Mongol settle- 
ment and a Mongol princely court at the turn 
of the sixteenth century, showing the deroga- 
tory verdict of contemporary Chinese ob- 
servers (e.g. Hsiao Ta-heng) to be false and 
prejudiced. They also give ... some informa- 
tion about the transmission and survival of 
Mongol translations from Yüan times’. 

The manuscript fragments, illustrated here 
by excellent photographs, fall into various 
groups. There are Buddhistic texts, the re- 
mains of a shamanist invocation, a fragment 
of gnomio literature, what is tentatively 
identifled as a loan contract, and a number of 
amall, unidentified fragments. They are 
transcribed, translated, and annotated with 
Professor Heissig's usual thoroughness and 
flair for synthesis, with the exception of the 
loan contract which he has left untranslated 
owing to the difficulties of the text. А few 
pointe of detail may be noted. On p. 50, II/4A 
verso, 2-3, for adi ubagadi one must read 
nandi ubanandi. These are familiar Mongol 
forms of the names of the naga kings Nanda 
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and Upananda. On p. 54 what is reconstructed 
from the original langsadar as Laksatra is 
certainly Mongol nagéadar, a lunar mansion: 
the я ~ Г variation need cause no surprise. 

Closer examination shows the identification 
of item 9 as a debt bond or loan contract to 
be incorrect. The text certainly has its 
difficulties, as Professor Heissig remarks, but 
short connected passages are quite straight- 
forward and show it to be not an official 
document at all, but a letter, dispatched with a 
messenger named as Buyu Buradui, ‘ Deer’ 
Buradui, to a recipient called perhaps Megei 
(the name ocours four times but offers diff- 
culties) apparently with the purpose of per- 
suading him and at least one other person 
(teregt of the transcription, though the reading 
is not certain) to return. The implication is 
that they are fugitives of some sort. The letter 
was given to the messenger because the writer 
was afraid the addressees might not trust him 
(Buradui-gi ala ttegem geji bičig dgbe). The 
addressees are advised to come back because 
of the urgency of the situation (kerey bayinam : 
теде či irelče (ese erased) irelée: kerey bayi- 
nam). The writer explains that he had to send 
a messenger because he was a poor horseman : 
if he could have got a proper mount he would 
have come himself (unuqu sayin oldaqula bi 
ediküle bile: unugu mayu-du  buradui-gi 
tlegebe). 

There follows а further plea to Megei to 
come back (Медеї ire ire). The reading of the 
letter is still difficult in places, so that a com- 
plete interpretation is not feasible here, but the 
extracts given and the translation suggested 
should characterize it sufficiently and remove 
any false hopes that we have here a counter- 
part to the loan contract from Khara Khota 
edited by Professor Cleaves and hints of a 
continuation in Olon süme of earlier pro- 
cedures borrowed from Uigurs or Chinese, as 
Professor Heissig conjectures. 


O. R. BAWDEN 


WALTHER Hessie (ed.): Mongolische 
volksreligióse und folkloristische Terte 
aus europäischen Bibliotheken, mi einer 
Einleitung und Glossar. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementband 6.) xii, 
256 pp., 32 plates. Wiesbaden : Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1966. DM 76. 

WarrHzgR Hessie (ed.): Mongolische 
Ortsnamen, aus mongolischen Manu- 
skript-Karten zusammengestellt von 
Magadbürin Haltod. Teil 1. кы: 
zeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Supple- 
mentband 5, 1.) xi, 217 pp. + errata 
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for Mongolists and will be equally valuable 
for scholars in the flelds of folk-lore and com- 
parative religion as soon as competent transla- 
tions are made. No previous publications, not 
even Damdinsüren's chrestomathy of 1959 or 
the collections of folk-lore published by Rint- 
chen in Wiesbaden, offer anything quite like 
this in scope, or begin to approach it in scholar- 
ly analysis. It has long been known that 
certain European libraries held such treasurea 
of Mongol literature. Thus the texta kept in 
Leningrad were exploited by Professor Poppe 
well over 30 years ago, though they were never 
published in full. That unique riches are to 
be found in the Grenbech colleotion is olear 
from soattered referenoes in learned periodicals 
over the last decade or more, though as 
Professor Heissig pointa out on p. 1, n. 1, the 
exhaustive catalogue prepared for the most 
part by himself, with some assistance from the 
reviewer, though completed in 1958 and set in 
type as long ago as 1961, has still not appeared 
in print. In these circumstances the publica- 
tion under review is naturally of especial 
value. No less stimulating than the appear- 
ance of the texts themselves is the editor’s 
introduction. In this he draws attention to 
the state of collection and research, describes 
the characteristics of the type of literature 
concerned, and analyses in detail the texts he 
presents. In conclusion he remarks that he 
hopes to have demonstrated the coincidence 
of expression and the retention of definite 
poetical structural elements which point to 
the existence at one time amongst the Mongols 
of prototypes of the individual ritual and 
ceremonial compositions now known. This 
conclusion has been reached independently 
by a Mongol scholar, D. Choijilsüren, whom 
Professor Heissig mentions, and is all the 
easier to accept since it parallels what we know 
of other types of Mongol literature, namely 
epics and magio rituals. The epio tradition 
has always been that of & bard learning from 
a master. Naturally, on his skill and imagina- 
tion would depend the degree of elaboration 
of his performance, and a bard might well 
compose new epics, but essentially he was a 
transmitter of old material, not an impromptu 
composer. Similarly, books of magio collected 
from amongst the Kalmucks and from Inner 
Mongolia for example display almost identical 
phraseology, geographical dispersal having 
produced very little diversity of expression. 
In editing texts a compromise has to be 
reached between the ideal method of offering 
both facsimile and transcription, and the 
practical demands of economy. For so many 
plates in this volume we must be grateful, 
while at the same time uttering what must by 
now be almost a ritual complaint that not 
everything could be reproduced in this form. 
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Professor Heissig has set himself the ideal of 
making & diplomatie transcription, retaining 
all errors of omission and repetition, all 
mistakes and corrections and dialeotal forms. 
But it is impossible to achieve such perfection, 
since the Mongol script is ambiguous and when 
one is faced by а crux it is inevitable that a 
decision one way or the other be taken, that 
is, imagination and interpretation are in- 
volved. With simple, well-known words this 
does not matter : no one will expect an editor 
to write the non-existent gagan for qayan 
simply because the middle letter g/y has not 
received the optional points. A slightly more 
difficult problem is posed for example, how- 
ever, by the clumsy duotus of plate шт. The 
common word môngke is written sometimes 
mogke, sometimes even möge (or móke, müge, 
mike, for how is one to interpret an ambiguous 
letter in a word whose shape is clear only from 
the context and the application of experience?). 
Again, no one will quarrel with Professor 
Heissig's solution of writing what we all know 
the scribe meant, that is, móngke, though 
methodologically this is ап arbitrary proce- 
dure. But there are bound to be words whose 
transcription will be truly arbitrary, for it is 
precisely in texts of this sort that inexperienced 
scribes, copying old-fashioned material, tend 
to make a mess of what they do not under- 
Btand, and write what to the foreigner at least 
looks like nonsense. If such words are to bo 
transoribed at all, they have to be forced into 
oneorother spelling, neither of which necessarily 
has much to recommend it, but which achieves 
a specious plausibility simply because it is the 
one adopted. An exampleisthe word Jakini či of 
plate xx and p. 64, 1. 1, rightly queried by the 
editor. Reconstruction of this crux is pre- 
judiced from the start by the suggestion of this 
particular shape for а most ambiguous piece 
of calligraphy. But this word at least can be 
checked. There are other cases where one has 
the uncomfortable feeling that a reading 
might possibly be susceptible of improvement, 
but cannot check it. For example, in text LXV, 
1. 6, does the manuscript really read Hyan 
sanaysan? It probably doea, but the parallel 
Dublin text has nonsense, flan-i, (ilen-i) for 
tlyan which probably should be amended to 
alin-i as in the previous line. But before 
making this correction it would be reassuring 
to be able to look at the original of ilyan. Of 
course it is asking for the financial moon to 
suggest that texts should always be given in 
full in facsimile, but nevertheless the point 
ought at least to be made. 

À more elementary point is that any editor, 
however careful, is sure to make an oocasional 
mistake, to read a word wrongly, or to omit a 
line. Thus on p. 64 a line from plate тп, 3r, 6 
has dropped out after 1. 47, and а further line 
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has dropped out after 1. 58 from plate rv, Зу, 
6-8. It ів not necessary to detail the few other 
small errors the reviewer has picked up, 
which can be corrected by inspection from the 
plates : but where a facsimile is not available, 
slips cannot be recognired as such, let alone 
correoted. 

To the literature on marriage customs men- 
tioned on p. 48 may be added the chapter on 
his own marriage by J. Sambuu, now President 
of the Mongolian People’s Republio, from his 
autobiography Am’dralyn zamnalaas ‘From 
my life's path”, Ulan Bator, 1965 and, for 
the Khuvsugul Darkhats, the relevant passages 
in 8. Badamkhatan, Khôvegôliin darkhad 
yastan (Studia Ethnographica, rri, 1), Ulan 
Bator, 1965. 

Mr. Haltod’s is the first of two planned 
volumes on Mongol toponymy. The recently 
published catalogue of Mongol manuscripts in 
Germany, reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 
387-01, drew attention to the existence in 
Germany of what is probably the most com- 
prehensive collection of Mongol manusoript 
maps outside the State Library, Ulan Bator. 
The Staatsbibliothek, Marburg, alone, holds 
182 such maps, and Mr. Haltod has undertaken 
` the essential, but very laborious, task, of 
extracting and arranging all the place-names 
found on these maps, a total of 18,044 names. 
Facsimile reproductions, two of them in 
colour, are given of 26 of these maps, and 
Professor Heissig has contributed a short but 
useful introduction on the preeent state of 
research into Mongol cartography and 
toponymy. In this volume the place-names 
are listed alphabetically. In the planned 
seoond volume they will be categorized 
according to structure and significance. The 
maps themselves are miniature works of art, 
pleasurable to look at, and evocative of the 
Mongol sense for proportion and the pictur- 
esque. Beyond that they afford insight into 
the process whereby the topography of each 
banner was recorded at regular intervals on 
maps which were submitted for filing at the 
Li Fan Yüan in Peking and are essential 
material, not only for the appreciation of the 
folk-lore and toponymy of Mongolia, but 
also for the study of the Manchu administra- 
tion of the area. 

С. E. BAWDEN 


Roy T. Cowes: The Cantonese 
speaker's dictionary. xvii, 1318, iv, 
236 pp. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1965. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£6.) 

The compiler of this dictionary has attemp- 
ted the impossible. To accomplish the express 
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aim of this dictionary, which is to enable 
foreign students to find Cantonese words met 
in conversation or reading, he has amassed a 
very large corpus of words and phrases of 
colloquial Cantonese, both modern and 
obgolescent, and added a further large number 
of expressions from the literary language and 
Gwôyü. The resultisa very unsatisfactory mix- 
ture. The colloquial vocabulary is not properly 
covered : some common words are not found 
at all (e.g. Kwaï- ‘ to die") while others such as 
phu: ‘companion’ and koa: ‘to saw, а 
saw’, only occur with the literary pronuncia- 
tions puin- (pon), kopy— (Ей). On the other 
hand the literary and Gwóyü entries, which 
appear to be chosen at random, are not а 
sufficient sample of their vocabularies to 
benefit students reading texts composed in 
these languages. The problem of incorporating 
the expressions derived from the written 
languages (classical texts, modern Gwéyi, 
newspapers, and opera libretti being the chief 
sources) which turn up from time to time in 
Cantonese has never been seriously faced, but 
the impressionistic choice of asprinkling of them 
is of very little use. 

The transcription used is the romanization 
most commonly used in Hong Kong ; this is, 
given the aim of the dictionary, unavoidable, 
but it is regrettable that the non-standard 
distinctions found in it (e.g. -om, -op, vB. -am, 
ap, both now ~am, -ар, and te, t$, s, vs. ch, 
сЁ, sh, both now ts, tsh, 8) tend thereby to be 
perpetuated in the pronunciation of foreign 
students. Many definitions are imprecise or 
misleading (e.g. chim-mdi ‘ white rice’ should 
be ‘ non-glutinous rice’, üen-ts-pat ‘ bamboo 
pen’ should be * biro’). 

The very large size of the dictionary is in- 
creased by the haphazard inclusion of phrases 
such as Аб ttm ‘very sweet in flavour’ 
and néu yat ndu ‘give it a twist’, which 
should be covered by grammatical statements 
and not found as lexical entries. 

In s field where a good dictionary is most 
urgently needed, the present effort can only 
be said to be very disappointing. Although 
it may be of some limited use to students who 
are reading Christian works, it will provide 
very little help for those attempting to learn 
the real idiom of contemporary Cantonese. 

G. B. DOWNER 


Y. О. Wana: Chinese intellectuals and 
the West, 1872-1949. xix, 557 рр. 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, [1966]. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
80s.) 

I know of no specialized work on modern 

China which has the detail and the scope of 
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this book. It nearly amounts to а general 
history, less the politics. 1% includes, un- 
expectedly if you put much weight in titles, а 
step by step story of the uprisings to overthrow 
the Ch‘ing, and an intricate history of tax colleo- 
tion under the Kuomintang. In themselves 
these are well worth having, but the main 
matter is even more valuable. Dr. Wang not 
only gives the figures for Chinese students 
studying abroad at all periods, he perhaps 
more importantly follows them back to China 
and discusses their contributions, if any, to 
society. Certain individuals, including Sun 
Yat-sen, V. K. Ting, Hu Shih, T. V. Soong, 
and lesser-known entrepreneurs like Jeme 
Tien Yau, are dealt with at length. By 
bringing all these biographical and statistical 
data together in one book Dr. Wang has 
rendered a great service. If I now go on to 
criticize, the reader is advised that the general 
rule that authors know far more about their 
subjects than reviewers holds true in this 
case, and that the book is strong enough to 
absorb & thousand such pinpricks. 

The grand design behind this survey appears 
to be to find out what went wrong with the 
attempt to modernize China with the aid of 
Western knowledge. Dr. Wang appears to 
feel that the baby was let out with the Confu- 
cian bath-water in the process. As his subject 
is the role of the new intellectuals, he is 
naturally inclined to pin the blame on them, 
to the neglect of other factors of which he is 
normally well aware. The result is that there 
is often a gap between his evidence and the 
kind of conclusion he wishes to draw. While 
the conclusion might be right, one cannot feel 
confident that it is во. For instance, one of his 
themes is the laok of public spirit among the 
Western-educated. To demonstrate this he 
writes on p. 149, * Whereas in 1920 the goal of 
study abroad was to prepare a student for 
service to his country, by the 1940s personal 
motives had become the foremost considera- 
tion of studenta going abroad’. This is not 
comparing like with like. What the personal 
motives of students going abroad in 1920 were 
it would be hard to say, but the picture Dr. 
Wang paints of their activities is not flattering, 
as in the case of the Paris ‘ king of billiards’ 
he draws attention to on р. 164. Some 
measurable evidence he would need to re- 
concile is the high proportion of Chinese 
students in America studying engineering and 
natural sciences in the 1040's, subjects which 
he says met ‘China’s immediate needs’ 
(p. 169). 

Similarly, in order to show the educational 
policy was badly planned, he states on р. 169 
that ‘regrettably, very few students seoured 
employment in their field of academic train- 
ing’. The only figures produced in support 
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come from a 1925 study which came up with 
the overall figure of 17:5% for those ‘ unsuit- 
ably employed’, which does not seem very 
great to me. The case rests principally on 
agriculture, but the lack of agriculturalists 
working in the countryside seems less to 
indicate that ‘ study abroad was not geared to 
Social needs' than that there were strong 
disincentives to living in the interior (de- 
scribed on p. 184). 

Another theme is that the rural scholar— 
a specially important person because of his 
links with the peasantry—had a better time 
under the Empire : 

‘One effect of the urban concentration of 

schools was the increasing denial of educational 
opportunity to the rural masses and people 
of limited means. This reversed a time 
honoured tradition in China. Before the 
period of Western impact to pursue a life of 
study was by no means easy, but not because 
of immediate financial reasons.... In the 
communal life of the village or clan, instruc- 
tion was often free for those of limited means. 
At а more advanced stage а promising student 
could do even better. In the private colleges 
(shu-y&an) cash prizes were nearly always 
awarded to winners of essay conteste, and a 
man with a felioitous pen usually had little 
difficulty even in supporting his family on 
his income’ (p. 369). 
The 'urban conoentration' aotually docu- 
mented in this chapter refers to colleges, while 
the old rural education mentioned here refers 
first to junior schools. At this level the rural 
masses do not seem to have been forced out 
judging from the overall six-fold increase in 
primary school students and five-fold increase 
in secondary school studente between 1912 
and 1936 (see p. 364), and the figure of 51 -45% 
of students enrolled in secondary schools in 
1936 who came from towns of 5,000 inhabitants 
or less (p. 375). That the standard of pro- 
vincial education may have fallen is possible, 
but the Nanking government did promulgate 
regulations to raise it. As to the shu-yüan, 
apart from the fact that the money-spinners 
mentioned must have been untypical, it 
would be desirable to show that the regional 
and social origins of their studenta differed 
from those of the students attending the new 
colleges. The difference might not be as great 
as one would suppose. Dr. Wang’s criticism 
of the new educational system in absolute 
terms is not in dispute; what is doubtful is 
the superiority of the old system except in 
the one department of teaching social con- 
formism. 

The grand slam against the intellectuals 
comes in the concluding chapter, where the 
Westernized ones are accused of promoting 
the rise of totalitarian rule in China by 
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‘yielding their moral and political leadership ' 
(. 503). But they could do little about the 
civil wars which vitiated so many attempted 
reforms, and, whereas under the Empire, as 
Dr. Wang himself reminds us, ‘the Emperor 
was far away’, under the Republic the ‘ em- 
peror' was only too uncomfortably olose. 
Many intelleotuals, Westernired in the sense 
that they had fed on foreign ideas, did in 
any case give their lives to achieve what they 
hoped would be а more just and leas dictatorial 
rule. 

АП of which goes to show that my prejudices 
are different from Dr. Wang's. 


D. E. POLLARD 


D. W. Y. Куок: Scientism in Chinese 
thought, 1900-1950. (Yale Historical 
Publications. Miscellany, 82.) xii, 
231 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1965. $6.75, 
508. 


Mr. Kwok's book complements Chinese 
intellectuals and the West (reviewed above) 
in that it helps to explain in philosophical 
terms the growing commitment to science in 
modern China. 

To this day some of the leas sophisticated 
leaders of developing countries regard science 
as conferring в kind of magioal power to know 
and control all aspects of human life. In the 
early part of this oentury, when the idea took 
hold in China, modern science had more 
glamour in the oountries where it originated, 
hence its omnipotence was even more eagerly 
accepted. 

‘Scientism —the belief in science—arose 
in China from a fervently held hope that on 
the one hand applied science would greatly 
improve the country's material standing, and 
on the other hand that in particular the social 
sciences held the key to social reform. It 
resulted in a rejection of religion and morality 
—in fact all theories—not founded on scien- 
tifio prinoiples. Hence the 1923 debate on 
‘ Science versus Metaphysics ', and the further 
debates in the 1930’s and 1940’s revolving 
around the Marxist interpretation of Chinese 
history. Besides dealing with these subjeots 
Mr. Kwok also. discusses the personal philo- 
sophy of such early exponents of ' scientism ' 
ав Wu Chih-hui, Chen Tu-hsiu, Hu Shih, 
V. К. Ting, Jen Hung-chün, and T'ang Ytüeh, 
and, more oursorily, the Nationalist’s version 
of a scientific philosophy, Vitalism. 

This is clearly an important subject. 
Mr. Kwok has read into it to an extent that 
deserves our sympathy, and his comments 
are intelligent ; but to me his book was not 
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very absorbing. Part of the trouble is that 
some of the topics fit perhaps more significantly 
into other contexts (politics and historio- 
graphy), part is that his chosen method of 
using lengthy quotations may be ' scientific ’, 
but does not take account of the fact that from 
our present vantage point the views expressed 
by these worthy gentlemen are in themselves 
tedious. There could have been leas quotation 
and more comment, especially on changes and 
contrasts. However, within the limits he has 
set, Mr. Kwok has done a very able job. 


D. Е. POLLARD 


Ivan Morris: Dictionary of selected 
forms in classical Japanese literature. 
xviii, 155 pp. New York and London : 
Columbia ы Press, 1966. 
$7.50, 56s. 


The ‘ forms’ in this dictionary consist of a 
selection of 550 or so particles, verbs, verbal 
inflections, adverbs, nouns, eto., frequently 
occurring in classical Japanese, romanized and 
arranged in alphabetical order, intended to 
assist students to read and translate classical 
Japanese. 

A very positive advantage of this diotionary 
is that it distinguishes, for the student's benefit, 
the various functions that the same form may 
possess. Thus, for example, -NU (added to the 
renyôkei) as the shishiket of the affirmative 
© past’ suffix, of which the rentatkes is -NURU, 
is distinguished from -NU (added to the 
mizenkei), the rentaikei of the negative suffix 
of which the shüshikei is -ZU. Some entries in 
the dictionary, however, contain & wide range 
of different types of form which students do 
not normally have difficulty in distinguishing : 
thus the entry E comprises the postposition 
* towards ', the izenkei of all yodan verbs, and 
the renyókei of uru (eru) ‘to obtain” and its 
related prefix e (' able to ’). 

Where a dictionary entry is a compound 
form made up of two other forms in the 
diotionary, the reader is direoted to the two 
forms to find the explanation of each and to 
deduce the meaning of the compound. The 
author admits (p. xii) that this process is 
likely to cause a lot of page-turning, and 
although this praotice in analysing compounds 
is good for the beginner, one must wonder if 
the student is in some cases going to have the 
patience to follow his way right to his destina- 
tion. If, for example, he meets in a text the 
form nagekaretsuru and looks it up under 
KARE 4 he is direoted to -RE 1, where he is 
redireoted to -RU 2, only to be there redirected 
to -RARU 1 before being informed that it is 
the passive verb form. 
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Although the purpose of this cross-referencing 
was presumably to save space, space could 
perhaps have been more profitably saved by 
amalgamating adjoining entries, and especially 
by ‘pooling’ the examples. Thus separate 
illustrative examples are given for each of the 
successive entries -MAJI, -MAJIGE, 
-MAJIKARI, -MAJIKERE, -MAJIKEREBA, 
-MAJIKEREDO, -MAJIKI,  -MAJIKU, 
-MAJIKUBA, and -MAJÜ. It is not easy to 
understand why an individual example had to 
be appended to each, when the meaning and 
function of the common component -MAJI is 
uniform. In any case, the attempt to provide 
& separate example for every entry is often 
abandoned in practice (as when mitsubeku is 
given as an example under -TSUBESHI), and 
not infrequently the same examples are 
repeated in adjoining entries (as when both 
examples for -MASEBA аге repeated from 
-MASE). 

The selection of the approximately 550 

entries has been on the whole well done, and 
contains the forms that most studente would 
Jook for. Some entries are, however, unneces- 
sarily complicated. It would have been better, 
for example, to have had an entry TO KA YA 
which could have inoluded NANI TO KA YA 
(p. 70). Surprising omissions are entries to give 
the various syntactical functions of kofo and 
mono. 
Every one of the entries is illustrated by an 
example in romanization, a reference to its 
source, and а translation. The examples are in 
general excellently chosen, being brief and 
clear. The beginner in classical Japanese of the 
type who needs the help of this dictionary 
would, however, probably have benefited from 
clearer and more exact translations of many of 
the examples: thus nadote nortsoite yukazari- 
tsuramu (p. 65) would have been olearer as 
‘didn’t go riding in company’ rather than 
‘ went riding unaccompanied ’, and the use of 
bakari in fume ni norite ariku hito bakari 
yuyushiki mono koso nakere (p. 9) is probably 
more apparent in а version such ав there isn’t 
anyone (as) brave as & person who journeys 
aboard a ship’ than in ‘ sailors are really the 
bravest people in the world’: the beginner 
will certainly be exercised to follow how 
omoiwakarenu Козо yokere (р. 15) comes to be 
translated ‘ they praised it’. In the translation 
of the second example on p. 16, ‘ crying’ is 
added to the translation, whereas tto which is in 
the text is not translated. Many of the versions 
given are doubtless ideal in a polished trans- 
lation of the whole context from which they are 
extracted but are less helpful in assisting 
Students to understand the grammatioal 
funetioning of the brief passages of Japanese 
text quoted. 

In view of the great syntactical differences 
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between Nara and Heian texts, it is doubtful 
whether the incorporation of в certain number 
of Heian period usages will benefit the reader. 
For & student seriously intending to read the 
Manydshi the information given about pre- 
Heian forms is very inadequate. 

The majority of grammatical forms are 
deacribed by their Japanese forms in romaniza- 
tion: this will cause little difficulty, but the 
reader should be warned that the shüshikei 
form, not the rentaikei, is used in the entries. 
Thus students who expect to find -hateru, 
-kakeru, -kaneru in modern Japanese in such a 
dictionary as Kenkyusha must look up 
-HATSU (р. 23), -KAKU (p. 32), and -KANU 
(р. 33) here. It is not entirely clear where the 
line is drawn between a suffix and an auxiliary 
verb ; thus -MU after the mizenkes is described 
as an auxiliary verb (р. 61) but -ZU after the 
mizenket is called a verb suffix (p. 139), -MERI 
is described as an auxiliary verb (p. 55) but 
-KERI as а verb suffix (р. 41). 

Several usages included in this dictionary are 
Tare, limited, or, in some cases, of doubtful 
validity : such cases are GA 8 said to mean 
* because’ (p. 17), GA NI (p. 18), BA 1 after 
the izenkei said to mean ‘if’ (p. 8), BA 3 after 
the tzenkei said to mean ‘though’ (p. 8), 
NOMI 2 said to mean ‘ most, very’ (p. 83). 
It is likely that the inclusion of such informa- 
tion in a beginners’ dictionary will lead to more 
mistranslations of straightforward occurrences 
of these forms than correct interpretations of 
the rare special usages. 

A number of individual pointe should be 
mentioned. 

p. xiv: iokimekilamau is a normal sub- 
stantival use of the rentaiket, ‘someone who 
flourishes’: it is misleading to inform students 
that ' mono (" person, one") is to be under- 
stood between tokimekitamau and arikeri ’. 

p. 3: itis not olear why aga (as in aga kimi) 
is apparently distinguished from a ga (as in 
ga 8e) on the same page. 

p. 6: ARI 2 is questionable: the example 
quoted is a case of -HATSU (p. 23) added to the 
renyOkei of the verb ARI 1 in ita usual sense, 
*which has notcome to the end of its existence'. 

p.10: BEKARAZU 2. This form is noi a 
* negative imperative or negative desiderative’, 
although it is admittedly possible to paraphrase 
it in such a manner. 

p.15: E1. Read naka for nake. 

p.17: GA 1. The example ta ga ni ka aramu 
belongs more suitably to GA 5 below. 

p. 22: HABERI. It would have been 
helpful to add that HABERI often acts as an 
alternative to ARI, which explains why ni 
haberi ів the equivalent of ni ari (= nari), as in 
the second example to NI 3 (p. 77). 

р. 29: IZUKO. The example harugasumi 
tateru ya izuko is mistranslated. It should be 
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rendered ‘ where are the spring mists rising ? ' 
(literally ‘ where is the rising of the spring 
mist ? °). 

р. 30: -JÜ. Although this is a contraction 
of -JIKU, the student will be puzzled to find 
that JI 3, to which he is referred, is described 
as a ahüshikei ! 

р. 31: -КАІ. It would have helped the 
student to explain that this is a contraction of 
-KAKI (p. 32). In the first example for 
unreshiki read ureshiki. 

р. 34: -KARAJL For teuyo read teuyu ? 

p.41: -KERI 2. Although this is specifi- 
cally described as а renydkei or shüshikei form, 
the example given is the rentatkes kakeru. In 
this example the particle to presumably marks 
the end of a direct quotation, though the 
translation given does not indicate this. 

p.49: -MAJI. Will the student realize that 
sumaji derives from suru ‘to do’ ? 

p. 52: sakamashs does not mean ‘ would that 
they might scatter’ bat ‘would that they 
might blossom ’ (Kokinshü, 68). 

p. 60: MOSHI 1. The meaning of ‘if’ 
comes from the verb inflection, and moshi 
merely means ‘maybe’, ‘possibly’, as in 
MOSHI 2(a). 

p. 62: -MUZU. It would assist the student 
to be told that ZU is the grammatical equiva- 
lent of, and probably a contraction of, TO SU 
(see TO SU, p. 125). The same comment 
applies to -ZU 3 and -ZURU 2. 

p. 67: -NAMASHI. In the first example 
wa is omitted after ware. 

p. 72: -NARE YA. The meaning of this 
construction is inadequately rendered: it is 
‘is it because (it is [like] seaweed) that . . .". 

p.76: NI1. The meanings ‘to’ (with verb 
of motion), ‘ on, at’ (with a verb of existing, 


living), ‘ by ' (with а passive verb), and ‘for’ ` 


are surely too diverse to be grouped as one 
usage and given only three examples between 
them. The use of ni to mark the ‘ object’ ofa 
causative verb seems to be not mentioned 
under ni although it may be found in the first 
example under SASE 1. 

p.81: NITE 1. Although nite has the same 
funotion as ni arite it certainly should not be 
described. as a contraction of ni arie. 

p.92: -RU 1. What will the student think 
of the statement that this is the ' shüshikei of 
certain verbs', when it is clearly in the 
rentaikei position in the example ‘ tézakaru 
hodo’ 1 

p.98: SA 1. The usage of aa in kaeru sa ni 
is surely to be distinguished in origin and usage 
from the sa added to an adjectival stem. 

p.94: SAE. As stated, this is an emphatic 
particle, for which the double asterisk indi- 
cating ‘ often or usually not translated ’ hardly 
seems appropriate if the emphasis of the 
original is to be rendered. 
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p. 94: SAMO. Why is this not analysed 
into its components SA 2 and MO 1? 

р. 95: SARADE. Is da ni in the example 
meant for dans ? 

p. 120: -TEMU NOCHI The two con- 
structions -temu nochi and -te nochi are quite 
separate ones, and deserve separate entries. 

p.121: ТО 2. Коуч is incorrect. Kagu is 
the usual reading. 

р. 189: -ZU 1. The second example is from 
the Kojiki, not Kokinshi. 

Е. B. ORADEL 


P. Q. O'Num : A programmed course on 
respect language in modern Japanese. 
xi, 142 pp. London: English Univer- 
sities Press Ltd. for the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, 1966. 25s. 


Any Western scholar of Japanese history or 
literature must have a firm grasp of Japanese 
courtesy language. This subject, however, 
has been inadequately treated in most text- 
books currently in use, and the result has been 
that the average research student arriving for 
the first time in Japan is almost totally 
unprepared to cope with it. All too often, this 
disability beoomes permanent, as the student 
resorts to the exclusive use of masu forms, 
rather than indulge in the socially hazardous 
experiments necessary to develop familiarity 
with courtesy language. Dr. O’Neill’s work is 
intended to introduce systematic training in 
respect language at a fairly early stage in the 
goneral language-learning process. The need 
for this is во obvious that one wonders why it 
has not been attempted before. 

The book itself might best be described as 
а manual, designed for use with or without 
the aid of formal class-room instruction. 
I would suppose that a fairly diligent student 
at the second year level of language training 
could master its contents within about four 
weeks. The work is extremely concise, and 
the area covered quite extensive. Every 
principal form of respect language is dealt with. 
Without the help of this work, an English- 
speaking student would have to pore labori- 
ously over innumerable Japanese linguistic 
works before acquiring the information so 
neatly summarized here. The intellectual 
substructure of this text, carefully thought 
through, provides it with a simplicity and 
consistency of approach which many profes- 
sional linguists might envy. 

A work of this type can be evaluated only 
on the basis of ita utility. Dr. O’Neill’s work 
seems to be a very efficient tool with which 
a student can accelerate the process of familiar- 


izing himself with Japanese courtesy language. 
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Ав Dr. O'Neill admite in his preface, there is no 
substitute for actual experience and experi- 
menting in the use of polite expressions. One 
of the most helpful features of this book is that 
the expressions dealt with are categorized 
largely in terms of the social situations in 
which they are appropriate. This should 
eliminate a good deal of the danger which 
formerly accompanied conversational experi- 
menta, and help the student to build up the 
confidence needed to acquire an active use of 
the forms. 

It may be, however, that many university 

` teachers of Japanese will consider it inappro- 
priate to take time out from their own teaching 
programmes to devote special attention to this 
subject. Ideally, one might suppose that this 
topic should be integrated into a general 
treatment of the language as a whole. Dr. 
O'Neill seems to think that such special 
attention is required that courtesy language 
should be treated in isolation. Without 
denying the possibility of an ideal textbook 
that would introduce the various forms of 
polite language gradually and effectively, I 
should like to say that I am in agreement with 
Dr. O'Neill. Those foreign students who have 
not given special attention to courtesy 
language as а separate оріс do not, in practice, 
learn it. 

Given the objectives of this work, it must be 
adjudged a remarkable achievement. Any 
objections on the grounds of possible over- 
simplification would be completely out of 
place, particularly since all generalizations are 
carefully and succinctly formulated. Refer- 
ences to complex questions of linguistic theory 
would have been completely out of place. 
The general excellence of this work is marred, 
however, by a few very minor omissions. 
Even at the risk of making the book slightly 
longer, some of the forms should, perhaps, 
have been explained more fully, in order to 
give the student a better knowledge of their 
flavour. Dr. O’Neill’s treatment of the 
distinction between -te morau and -saseru, for 
example, is quite complete. The former is 
stated to be more respectful than the latter 
because it avoids mention of the ‘ compulsive’ 
aspects of getting someone to do something ; 
the agency of the speaker in bringing about 
the action is glossed over. It must be noticed 
in this case that there is a difference between 
what is said and what is meant. The user of 
-te morau may in faot bave initiated the doer’s 
course of action; the politeness comes in 
failing to mention the fact. This feature of 
courtesy language is insufficiently explained 
in other cases, for example, the use of the 
verb téadaku in such expressions as Kono hon о 
yonde itatakitat. Dr. O'Neill might have 
mentioned that there is an essential ‘ passive- 
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ness’ about itadaku which gives it its air of 
self-deprecation ; yonde itadakitai corresponds 
to yomareiashi in the old-fashioned classical 
style. The speaker using ttadaku deprecates 
himself because he is implying that the action 
is somehow to be done to him, although, of 
course, he really means that it is to be done for 
him. A olearer distinction between what is said 
and what is intended might have done away 
with the need for some of the excruciatingly 
literalistio translations which sometimes 
appear. The objective social situation is 
recognized, after all, by the expression of sub- 
jective attitudes, and it would seem important 
to state, as specifically as possible, what those 
attitudes are. 

In other cases, the explanations given are 
masterpieces of lucidity, illuminating many 
features of courtesy language hitherto unclear 
to many students of this field, including the 
reviewer. Particularly instructive are the 
analyses of gozaru forms, and expressions of the 
0-jama ави type. The information contained 
in this work has never before been presented 
in во comprehensive a form. Happily, there is 
a good index in the final pages. This book 
deserves careful consideration not only by 
students, but also by anyone engaged in the 
study or translation’ of works in the Japanese 


language. 
CORNELIUS J. KILEY 


C. J. Duns : The early Japanese puppet 
drama. [ix] 154 pp., 14 plates. 
London: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1966. 
TOs. 


How it would have astonished the original 
performers and audienoes of the early Japanese 
puppet drama had they been told that three 
centuries later & learned study in & foreign 
tongue would be devoted to the art! But, no 
doubt, the television dramas of to-day will in 
future oenturies be subjeoted to the same 
rigorous scrutiny by scholara who will pains- 
takingly trace influences, developmente in 
camera techniques, and the rest. Let us hope 
they will be aa well prepared for their task as 
Dr. Dunn is for his. 

The early puppet theatre has, of course, 
been investigated in detail by Japanese 
scholars, particularly during the past 30 years. 
It might indeed seem difficult to uncover any 
information not already available in the 
massive studies of such authorities as 
Wakatsuki Yasuji. Dr. Dunn sorupulously 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Japanese 
scholarship, but he is far from accepting 
uncritically the sometimes shaky theses that 
commonly pass for truth. He is determined to 
confine himself to verifiable facta, and spares 
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no pains to this end. He has examined, for 
example, the traditional, universally repro- 
duced account of the introduotion of shamisen 
music to the puppet plays, and points out the 
total lack of hard evidence. Though most 
scholars seem willing to rely on the summaries 
by their predecessors of the difficult and tedious 
texte of the plays, Dr. Dunn hes ploughed his 
way through them bravely. These texte are 
written largely in unbroken strings of kana 
that must sometimes be read several times 
merely to break the lines into their component 
words. Even when one knows what а passage 
means, there is generally little inducement to 
read on, for the texts are sadly wanting in 
literary merit. We must feel grateful for 
Dr. Dunn's perseverance, and especially for 
his translations of two versions of the early 
play Munewari ‘ The riven breast’. 

Dr. Dunn has admirably performed every 
task he set himself. Not content with textual 
evidence alone, he has travelled to the remote 
parts of Japan where the early plays are stil] 
performed in more or less their original forms. 
Probably it is unfair to ask for more, but the 
reader may feel disappointed with bare facts, 
however olearly stated. The early Japanese 
puppet drama—like the television drama of 
to-day—had slight intrinsio worth, and the 
authorship of a particular play or the date 
when a chanter of the plays moved from one 
city to another may be of less interest than 
why audiences preferred this kind of entertain- 
ment to others, or why gloomily moralistic 
plays (and not only lively adventures) remained 
perennial favourites. In general Dr. Dunn 
avoids such speculation. On the rare occasion 
when he ventures to discuss why as well as how, 
he is apt to be во brief as to leave one uncertain 
of his meaning : ‘ Their audiences were used to 
hearing them intone Heike-monogatari and the 
length of the Jéruri story would seem far from 
excessive, but when the shamtsen players took 
it over, and then when puppets were used to 
depict the action, it must have seemed much 
too slow-moving to audiences who weré 
becoming used to a faster tempo of life ' (p. 37). 
One wishes for more details on the ‘ faster 
tempo of life’ to which audiences were becom- 
ing accustomed ; indeed, this may be precisely 
the point that strikes us as of greatest relevance 
in studying а theatre devoid of literary pre- 
tensions and which sought always to keep 
abreast of publio tastes. 

Obviously, any attempt to interpret the 
facta as well as present them would have 
risked the danger of falling into the kind of 
groundless speculation that Dr. Dunn has been 
at such pains to reject. It is a pity, however, 
to be deprived of his understanding of the 
social background of the early puppet theatre, 
a subject that might be of wider interest to 
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students of the drama than the carefully limited 
materials of his study. 

A word on the illustrations is in order. They 
have been chosen with unusual care and greatly 
enhance the text, though they may also 
account for the rather steep price of the book. 


DONALD KEENE 


Мовоуокт Yuasa (tr): Basho: The 
narrow road to the north, and other 
travel sketches. (The Penguin Classics, 
L185.) 167 pp. Harmondsworth, 
Middx.: Penguin Books, 1966. 6з. 


This book contains a 41-pp. introduction, 
complete translations of Bashd’s five kaiku- 
and-prose travel records (Nozarashi kik, 
translated as ‘The records of a weather- 
exposed skeleton’, Kashima ЫЁб ‘ A visit to 
the Kashima Shrine’, Oi no kobumi ' The 
records of а travel-worn satchel’, Sarashina 
kikó ‘ A visit to Sarashina village ', and Oku no 
hosomicht ‘The narrow road to the deep 
north’), three maps, and notes to the intro- 
duction and translations. It is thus an am- 
bitious undertaking, both by reason of its 
soope and the difficulty of doing justice in trans- 
lation to the elusive and allusive content of the 
original ; and the prospect of having these 
important works of Bashó easily and cheaply 
available in translation was an attractive one. 
Unfortunately, these English versions fall so 
far short of what was needed that one is left 
only with в feeling of regret. 

The introduction, generally informative and 
interesting, gives a good account of Bashd 
as man and poet (though ' Bucchó'' on p. 27 
апа in nn. 17 and 18 on p. 150 should have been 
romanized ав ' Buteho"). The book must 
stand or fall however, by ite translations, 
particularly of the haiku, and those in the 
present work are more likely to disappoint or 
puzzle the general reader than anything else. 
It must be said at once that the translation of 
haiku is a difficult and thanklesa task which 
never produces results to satisfy everyone. 
To convey the effect of the 17 syllables of the 
original requires а tautness and economy of 
language which must nevertheless allow the 
Western reader to see the deeper, philosophical 
signiflcance underlying the literal meaning of 
many of the best haiku. The ability to use 
words with feeling and dexterity is thus of 
paramount importance. Doubtless well aware 
of such difficulties, the present translator gives 
three reasons in his introduction for putting the 
three lines of the original into four lines of 
English: ‘the closest approximation of 
natural conversational rhythm ean be 
achieved in English by a four-line stanza 
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rather than а constrained three-line stanza’ ; 
* & three-line stanza does not carry adequate 
dignity and weight’; and ‘I found it impossible 
to use three-line form consistently * (pp. 48-8). 
Another reason for his choice was, I suspect, 
that he felt it necessary in many oases to give 
the reader an explicit hint of an underlying 
meaning. But it is questionable whether a 
four-line translation is a good choice of form, 
irrespective of the quality of the translation 
itself. 

Mr. Yuasa seeks to forestall oriticism on this 
point by stating that ‘this translation is 
primarily intended for lovers of poetry, and 
only secondarily for scholars .... The present 
translation is not for those purists who insist 
(without believing either in its validity or 
possibility, I presume) that kaiku should be 
translated with the original seventeen syllable 
scheme or at least into three lines’ (p. 49). 
The Japanese and English languages are во 
different in nature that to attempt to force the 
translation of kaiku into a rigid 17-syllable 
form would almost inevitably sacrifice the 
content for the empty shell. A three-line form 
in translation, however, seems to me to be 
vital if the original haiku is not to be mal- 
treated. The impact of a haiku depends very 
largely on its conciseness and precision and, 
in some poems, on the surprise effect of a last 
line which raises the significance of the earlier 
ones to a new level or identifies them with 
something quite unexpeoted. Although there 
is nothing to be gained by striving for а fixed 
syllable count in translation, the discipline of a 
more or less line by line translation—which 
does not, of course, necessarily mean keeping 
the lines in the same order as in the original— 
helps to ensure that the result is а translation 
faithful in spirit and content, and not а 
flaccid free version of what the poet is assumed 
to have had in mind. That such a three-line 
form is both valid and possible has been shown 
many times by such well-known translators 
аз Blyth, Henderson, and Keene, and it is 
interesting to note how many of their trans- 
lated haiku, particularly, it seems, those in 
Keene's ‘ Bashó's journey of 1684’ (a transla- 
tion of Nozarashi kd in Asia Major, NS, үп, 
1-2, 1959), do in faot turn out to be of or 
around 17 syllables. 

The present translator is right, however, 
when he says that ‘ the result alone oan justify 
or disqualify ' his choice of & four-line verse, 
and we must therefore look at some of his 
examples of it. A flrst reading of the book 
seemed to indicate that peouliar things had 
happened to many of the haiku. Closer 
examination of the first piece, * The records of 
a weather-exposed skeleton’, showed that, 
of the 47 haiku in the work, no less than 30 were 
unacceptable as translations on grounds that 
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were made as objective as possible, and a 
random check on other parts of the book con- 
firmed that the translation of the first work 
was & typical sample. A comparison with the 
original text showed that the translation 
contains many ideas or ‘ poetic > phrases which 
are nowhere expressed in the original. (Ex- 
amples of this—and there are many more— 
are to be found in the poems quoted below, 
in which the gratuitous additions have been 
put in italics.) Here and there an explanatory 
addition is made to the prose part of the text 
algo: 

* On my way through Nagoya, where crazy 
Chikusai із said io have practised quackery 
and poetry, I wrote: 

With a bit of madness in me, 

Which ts poetry, 

I plod along like Chikusai 

Among the wails of the wind’ (p. 59). 

It is hard to see the reason for the first addi- 
tion here, since the translator gives & note on 
Chikusai anyway. Another note, to the poem 
itself (Kydku : Kogarashi no | Mi wa Chikusai 
ni | Nitaru kana), states only that ‘ This haiku 
is in the irregular form of eight-seven-flve ' 
and shows that the translator has taken the 
first word kyóku, literally ‘ mad (i.e. comic) 
verse’, as part of the haiku. Although this 
seems to me a very doubtful procedure for 
several reasons (Bash5 uses introductory words 
and phrases elsewhere in the same work, 
without the word kyókw the haiku has the 
regular 17 syllables, and the word does not in 
any case fit into the poem itself), some scholars 
advocate it and the translator must be 
allowed the right to join them ; but to translate 
the word by the first two lines of the poem 
above is nothing more than translator's 
whimsy which puts the whole poem out of 
balance. A similarly misguided attempt to 
boost the content of the original has produced 


* A branch of wild azalea 
Thrown into в buoket, 
Behind, a woman tearing 
The meat of a dried codfish ’ (p. 62) 
which is в grotesque version of a modest but 
telling study in contrast : 

Teutsuji ikete | Sono kage ni hidara | Saku onna 

* А potted azalea— 

And behind, a woman 
Slicing сой”. 

Sometimes the translation blunts the effect 
of а haiku by misplacing the final ‘ punch" 
line mentioned above : 

* The autumn wind, 


Of Lord Yoshitomo’ (p. 58) 
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for Yoshitomo no | Kokoro ni nitari | Aki no kaze 


* Tt is like the heart 
Of Yoshitomo, 
This autumn wind ' 
‘ Thickets, fields, 
And ай else that ts, 
Were once the gate of Fuwa— 
The autumn wind blows’ (p. 58) 


for Aki-kaze ya | Yabu mo hatake mo | Fuwa no 
seki 


* An autumn wind 
And groves and fields— 
The Fuwa Barrier’ ; 


and 


* With a hat on my head 
And straw sandals on my feet, 
I met on the road 
The end of the year ' (p. 60) 


for Toshi kurenu | Каза kite waraji | Hakinagara 


‘The year has ended, 
While still I wear 
My rush hat and straw sandals’. 


The point of a haiku, even in a plain trans- 
lation, is often made clear by the context in 
this kind of writing ; but many cry out for a 
word of explanation and here go unanswered : 


Ta ga тико zo | Shida ni mochi ou | Ushi no 
tosht 


‘Whose bridegroom may it be? 

I see a cow 

Loaded with rice-cake and green fern 
In the year of the cow’ (p. 60) ; 


and Mume shiroshi | Kind ya tsuru о | Nusu- 
mareshi 


‘ Blanket of white plum, 

I wonder what happened to the cranes, 
Stolen or hidden 

Behind the plum blossoms 2’ (p. 61). 


Despite the number of his notes, Mr. Yuasa 
clearly had difficulty in knowing what in- 
` formation to give to his readers and where to 
give it: all too often he devotes a note to the 
unimportant point that a hatiku is irregular by a 
syllable or two, and tries to put much-needed. 
background information into what should be 
the translation. 
In some places, too, he makes clear mistakes, 
at least to judge from the meaning of his 
English. For example, 


‘Ina way 
It was fun 
Not to see Mount Fuji 
In foggy rain’ (p. 51) 
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must mean that Bashó had seen Fuji in rain 
only too often ; but what his poem really says 
is 
‘Ktrishigure | Fuji о minu hi zo | Omoshirokt 
* No sight of Fuji 
On this day of foggy rain— 
How intriguing ! ' ; 
and 
“І like to wash, 
By way of experiment, 
The dust of this world 
In the droplete of dew ' (p. 57) 


should express, not habitual action, but an 
unfulfilled wish : 
Tsuyu toku toku | Kokoromi ni ukiyo | Susuga- 
baya 
‘The dewdrops drip, drip— 
If only I could try 
This sad world to rinse away |’ 


Even the translations which do not invite 
particular objection on any of the grounds 
mentioned seldom strike the reader as being 
just right. One of the neatest translations, and 
of an awkward poem, is 

Sö asagao | Iku shinikaeru | Nori no matsu 

* How many prieets 

How many morning glories 
Have perished under the pine 
Eternal as law ? ' (р. 56). 


Even here, however, it must be pointed out 
that the original is not talking of the law of 
law and order, as most readers would probably 
assume, but of the Holy Law of Buddhism. 

The lesson to be drawn from this book is 
surely the not very novel one that a first-class 
literary translation cannot be expected from 
anyone who is not translating into his mother 
tongue. Mr. Yuasa obviously has а very good 
knowledge of English and his work, as an 
exeroise in а second language, is impressive ; 
but, quite apart from the mechanics of 
presenting а literary translation to non- 
specialist readers, the subtle feeling for words 
and expressions needed in the present work 
was understandably out of his reach. He was 
doubly unfortunate—or unwise—to work on 
haiku, for the smaller the scale, the greater the 
result of any inaccuracy. One would have 
liked to be able to welcome this work, because 
it could have been a valuable addition to 
the growing body of translations. It turns out 
to be а sad disappointment, however, and 
although haiku may not be the finest product 
of Japanese literature, one can only hope that 
readers who meet them for the first time in 
this book will not dismiss them as altogether 
trivial or meaningless. 

P. G. O'NEIL 
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Peter С. Swann: Japan from the 
Jómon to the Tokugawa period. (Art 
of the World: a series of regional 
histories of the visual arts.) 238 pp. 
London: Methuen, 1966. 55s. 


The ‘ Art of the World’ series is intended 
for the interested non-specialist reader. The 
approach of the authors to their subjects is 
varied in emphasis, but mvariably chrono- 
logically conceived in accordance with a 
dynastic pattern, where this existe. Illustration 
is plentiful in both colour and line drawing. 
Mr. Swann is well equipped to write such an 
introduction to the art of Japan, and has 
indeed done another introduction, but on this 
occasion he has changed his emphasis. This is 
to be expected, for it is some years since he 
published his Introduction io the arts of Japan, 
in which he was mainly concerned with the 
decorative arts : not unnaturally in that work 
his concentration on painting was somewhat 
limited, and he made no attempt to cover 
architecture at all. In the present work he 
examines much more closely the earlier 
traditions of painting and the influence of 
Central Asian Buddhist art and Chinese 
painting in this context, particularly in rela- 
tion to the developments of the Asuka and 
Nara periods, when the foundations of 
Japanese religious art were laid down. He 
comments broadly on architecture as a те- 
flection of the spirit of the times, but his illus- 
tration and discussion is necessarily restricted 
by the wide scope of a work of this kind. 

Each chapter begins with a short historical 
survey of the period under consideration 
before passing on to the arts and their ex- 
pression during the course of that period. 
This conventional treatment has advantages 
and disadvantages. Advantages in that it is 
fairly simple to refer back to a specific period, 
but a severe disadvantage in that the con- 
tinuity of subject-matter is lost; it may also 
lead to false emphasis. An instance of this in 
the present case is the chapter devoted to the 
Fujiwara period. The historical, literary, and 
religious background is given as much space as 
sculpture, painting, and metalwork put to- 
gether. Indeed, these three arts are dismissed 
remarkably briefly and with surprisingly little 
illustration. The examples of Buddhist 
painting of the period are fairly numerous and 
varied, and to inolude only one small detail 
from the Amida Raigo in the Daien-in and the 
large Fugen from Tokyo National Museum 
(reduced to an almost unrecognizably amall 
size), seems to give a somewhat inadequate 
reflection of a lively period in Japanese artistic 
development. The short-lived Momoyama 
period, by comparison, is discussed in pro- 
portion as fully as the Fujiwara is briefly. 
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One suspects that personal teste may have 
produced this imbalance ; certainly the later 
periods are dealt with more thoroughly, and 
this does not appear to be simply on account 
of the greater mass of material available. 
Nevertheless this is a readable and useful 
introduction, that is generally clear and easy 
to follow. 

At the end is a useful chronological table 
linkmg Japan with China and Korea. The 
bibliography, which it is the practice to include 
in this series, is fairly full, but in some cases a 
German edition has been included, when a 
slightly better, or more readily accessible 
English edition is already in circulation. 
Instances of this are Feddersen’s Japanese 
decorative art and Werner Blaser’s two books 
on architecture. The explanation would seem 
to be that the series, originally published in 
German, has not been checked on the biblio- 
graphical side in the translated version ; the 
responsibility for this presumably lies with the 
publishers. In future volumes in the series this 
is в fault of detail that could be reotified with 
great benefit to the reader. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Kraus Wenx: That-Handschriften. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. 1x, 1.) 
xvii, 88 pp. + errata slip, 12 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1963. DM 42. 

Kraus Wenx: Thailändische Miniatur- 
malereien, nach einer Handschrift der 
Indischen Kunstabteilung der Staat- 
lichen Museen Berlin. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementband ги.) 
xiv, 116 pp., including 24 facsims. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1965. DM 196. 


The first of these two volumes in the 
valuable series of catalogues of oriental 
manuscripts in Germany lists over 200 manu- 
scripts in Thai. The majority of these are held 
by the Staatliche Museum, Berlin, and by the 
Staatebibliothek, Marburg/Lahn. The collec- 
tion has been limited to paper-book works in 
the Siamese script. Despite the consequent 
exclusion (though further volumes arepromised) 
of many religious manuscripts which are 
traditionally written on palm leaves and often 
in the Khmer script, this catalogue will be of 
great interest to those engaged in Thai 
historical and literary studies. 

The manusoripts are arranged under type- 
headings based on content and this works well 
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when it is a matter of, for example, distin- 
guishing astrological treatises from legal texts 
or metrical or grammatical commentaries. 
However, with the literary MSS, when function 
as well as content is an important factor in 
classification, some confusion is caused. 
A section is devoted to lakhon (dance-drama) 
texts but an important exemplar of these, an 
Inau MS from Marburg (No. 87), appears with 
the ‘Epics’; its companions in that section 
being texts of parts of the Rümakian which 
were used for a number of dramatio purposes 
and of Phra Aphaimani whioh was originally 
composed for recitation as в verse tale. On the 
other hand a Dälang text (No. 121), having а 
similar theme and funotion to Inau, is listed 
correctly with the dance-dramas and tales. 

It is recognized that grave diffüoulties arise 
from the fact that Thai literary manuscripts 
are dated only rarely. Moreover, for the 
German collections, as, indeed, for those in this 
country, little information on provenance is 
available. Nevertheless, it would have been 
helpful if the compiler had risked a tentative 
date estimate, on the basis of script style and 
orthography, in some cases, ав, for example, 
No. 145, which is an interesting rdchdsap 
(court-language) commentary or No. 96, 
Ru'ang Wong Suriyang. In the case of legal 
MSS, some indication of relationship with 
printed texts of the laws would have been of 
great use. 

A general comment on the pafhamasama- 
bodh: texts (Nos. 33-41) would have been 
helpful, and in this oase and that of Phra 
Aphaimami (Nos. 78-85) the practice of 
following the numerical order of the several 
collections has meent that the opportunity has 
been missed of arranging the samwt that in 
order and in sets. It seems likely that more 
than one MS set is involved in each case. 

Certain errors have been corrected by means 
of an errata slip but a few remain, for example, 
йуз in No. 71, incidentally a very interesting 
Rümakian fragment of the Thonburi period, is 
surely ans (modern fun), year of the 
tiger, corresponding to A.D. 1770. 

The German collection of Thai manuscripts 
is à valuable one and Dr. Wenk is to be con- 
gratulated on making it widely known by this 
publication. We are also in his debt for repro- 
ducing, in the second of the two volumes 
noticed here, & number of the miniature 
paintings illustrating one of the finest manu- 
scripts in the Berlin group: a T'raiphüm text 
which is dated the equivalent of А.р. 1776. 

This MS ів a particularly fine example of its 
kind and is ideal for the purpose of illustrating 
the nature of late eighteenth-century Thai 
miniature painting. The colour plates show 
subjects drawn from Jätaka tales, the life of 
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the Buddha, and Buddhist cosmology. The 
quality of the reproductions deserves the 
highest praise. They are accompanied by valu- 
able explanatory comment and an introductory 
essay on Thai painting which effectively summa- 
rizes the somewhat meagre amount of informa- 
tion so far available on this subject. 

A few minor inaccuracies were noted. 

р. xiii: the transcription equivalent of y 
(n) is misprinted as u. 

р. 33, 40, etc.: dauwadiing is given for 
dàáuwadüngea (Pali tävatimsa) in the Thai text. 

p. 56: phra sithat pk chom suan uithayan ів 
perhaps ‘ Phra Sith&t goes out to enjoy the 
royal pleasure garden”. Sith&t (precise tran- 

iption éridhät) is cited as а corrupt form of 
P siddhattha, but Skt. siddhärtha might also 
have been mentioned. 

р. 79: Suthonjätaka is an example of в ` 
mixed Thai-Pali transcription. 

p. 88: уйй and mate are unsatisfactory 
transcriptions of the Thai forms ann chali 
(P jali) and ууу matri (P maddi; Bkt. 


- madri) which appear on the relevant plate. 


E. Н. В. SIMMONDS 


C. Hoovraas: Sürya-sevana : the way 
to God of a Balinese Siva priest. 
(Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks, Deel гххи, No. 3.) 225 pp. + 
corrigendum leaf, 32 plates. Amster- 
dam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uit- 
gevers Maatschappij, 1966. Guilders 
40. 


This syncretio edition, translation, and study 
of the Sanskrit litany and Balinese liturgy 
relating to the Indonesian Hindu Arghyapātra 
ceremony which involves ' solar’ ritual (surya- 
sevana, parikramapujd) provides for the first 
time а full conspeotus of the extensive manu- 
script material. Critica] apparatus is kept to 
a bare, but illuminating minimum, and the 
English rendering of necessity seeks to capture 
the sense which the Sanskrit might convey to 
a modern Balinese Séyana; a discussion of 
discrepancies between Indian and Balinese 
ritual practice оопошв with the textual 
evidence to establiah that interference from 
standard classical Indian Agama can be ruled 
out, and it should now be abundantly clear 
that в thorough critical examination of the 
Indonesian textual tradition will provide 
invaluable evidence for the reconstruction of 
the history of Hinduism in India in the late 
Vedio and early classical period. 

Siryapiija tends to be treated as an importa- 
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tion en bloc into Indian Saiva ritual, recently 
(with understandable hesitation) even by 
Mme. Brunner who was nevertheless able to 
observe that no alien 'sun-worship' is 
involved, but merely an initiatory contempla- 
tion of sakala dehastha Siva, preceding, and 
largely duplicating the worship of niskala deva 
éiva. Similarly in Indonesia ап initiatory 
süryasevana may be distinguished from the 
service proper and oomplemented by an 
eventual ' leave-taking of vrata’ (C. Hooykaas, 
Agama tirtha, in the same series, Lxx, 4, 1964, 
200, 214, and 218); but here it is Sivalinga- 
püjä (Sürya-sevana, Appendix 2) and the 
valedictory Antyesti (ibid., 114) which osten- 
sibly may or may not be incorporated into 
Saurapüjä, not the reverse. The classical 
Indian funerary connotation of the term 
antyes}s recalls the birth and death imagery, 
dikga and parimara, encasing érauta ritual in 
the Ait. Br., and the conception of an initiatory 
function of the contemplation of Sürya may be 
readily identified in the Rgveda. Dr. Hooykaas’s 
evidence yields some indication that not only 
the Indian and Balinese ‘ solar ’ ritual, but also 
the Upanayana initiation ceremony of the 
Grhyasütras derive from various applications of 
the Rgvedio Savitri mantra to a fairly homo- 
geneous fire-and-water purification rite. The 
process must in each case have been one of 
gradual accumulation, and the new material 
will undoubtedly clarify the complex course of 
events: of. Appendix 1 for ‘ optional’ litany 
connecting karaóuddhirahasya with guhyam 
bhasma, while Indian Agamic sources laconi- 
cally (and ‘ optionally’) juxtapose the pre- 
scriptions uddhülya . . . hastau saméodhya . . . ; 
and cf. p. 90 for litany involving ambiguous 
gaficar[c]am vanam * wood or water °’, while the 
Grhyasütras similarly juxtapose samidädhäna 
and (Sankh. gr. 2.6) dandapradäna, dcamana, 
and paficarca. Appendix 3 provides sufficient 
new manuscript evidence to establish that the 
Indonesian Vedaéirsa upanisad rests оп a 
recension less developed than the Indian 
vulgate ; it appears to constitute a ‘lunar’ 


litany associated with the ‘solar’: ...Ækuhüh 
. nigkalankah ... апка} ... tato ’mrtam 
aénute. 


The contents of some 23 texts have been 
tabulated in four groups: (1) ksgatriyapija 
(Appendix 4), (2) agavé pabrésihan, alias 
Sucttoya[karya] (corrigendum leaf) (3) pari- 
kramapüji, alias Sucitoya[karya], and (4) 
eaura[püjd], alias argh[yJapátra (both on fly- 
leaves); the material printed (inadvertently, 
see corrigendum) in Appendix 5 may be felt to 
casb some doubt on the reliability of the fly- 
leaf tables, and the application of the termino- 
logy shown on p. 166 to these groups seems 
hazardous (perhaps nisfÁd should be read, 
rather than [Каја ^ ]a). 
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The only material apparently common to the 
entire corpus is the toyakärya on p. 90, related 
more specifically to Upanayana (with, notably, 
the triple ‘ pradaksina’ water-stirring, the 
designation parikrama, and the pañcäksara- 
pañcarca-svähäkära litany, compare, in Upana- 
yana, the triple acamana, pradaksinakriyä 
[parya Mn.] pranava, and the pañcarca 
featuring süryüácandramáeau in a svastikära). 
Three groups consistently incorporate an 
address to brahman-eisnu-óiva (p. 100), usually 
associated with a tarpana (р. 108) and under- 
stood as an invocation either of Sivaditya 
or (in Ksatriyapüjä, perversely) of Sürya- 
naréyana. The texts tend to include 
Bhattära(sürya)stavas, pretentious set pieces 
in kävya metres. Of greater interest is the 
isolated inclusion in antyes{i of a combination 
of substitute ‘Gayatri’ (addressed to Sürya 
and Candra) and ‘ sadaksara stira’ designated 
yajnopavita pavitra (pp. 126 and 180). In India, 
substitute Sävitri-Gäyatri mantras are ‘ op- 
tionally’ prescribed both in Upanayana and 
in the arghya—tarpana introducing Süryapüjà, 
and it seems likely that the Indonesian 
‘Revedic’ use of yajiopavita (yajnám úpa 
оеш, RV 5.11.4, 8.11.4, devdnäm бра veu 
éémsah ... yájatrah, 10.31.1) antedates the 
* Yajurvedic' usage of the Grhyasütras (úpa 
vyayate, TS 2.5.11.1). 

Dr. Hooykaas's conception of an Arohipe- 
lago Sanskrit which oan be restored without 
undue reference to the ‘dim past’ under- 
estimates on occasion both the correctness of 
the original and the extent of ita mutilation. 
Thus, on p. 114, his ‘ Archipelago Sanskrit, not 
of the best quality ’ conforms neither with the 
presumable original ‘ anugrahamanohara (deva- 
dattanugrahakam hy/ arcanam sarvapiljandm) 
namah sarvanugrahaka’// devadevimahasiddht 
yajikriam mülam idam/, nor with the modern 
context in which not only the vocatives of the 
mantra, but also the nominatives of the inter- 
polated gloss have been construed as datives 
(anugrahärcanäya ... anugrahamanoharaya... 
sarvadevasukhapradaya namah). Nevertheless, 
an excellent index to Sürya-sevana and Agama 
tirtha bears witness to his substantial achieve- 
ment in restoring texts rich in philological 
promise. Tyra de Kleen’s illustrations of ritual 
objects and postures, and some new mudrä 
drawings accompany the text. 


J. О. WRIGHT 


CHARLES B. McLane: Soviet strategies in 
Southeast Asia: an exploration of 
Eastern policy under Lenin and Stalin. 
xvii, 563 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1966. (Distri- 
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buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £5.) 


In using the word ‘ tangential’ to desoribe his 
inquiry (p. 475), Professor MoLane acknow- 
ledges that a study of Soviet policy in 
South East Asia in the period 1920—54 cannot, 
in the present state of knowledge, be a de- 
finitive work on Russia’s Eastern policy, or 
even part of it. At the same time, he leaves 
us in no doubt that his primary concern is with 
Soviet policy rather than with South East 
Asia. Although a large part of the book is 
devoted to the analysis of Communist strategy 
in the different countries of South East Asia, 
the focus is all the time on Moscow and its 
view of Asia. The author has relied to a large 
extent on secondary works for his knowledge 
of events in South East Asia, and with the 
possible exception of the Philippines he has 
not added substantially to the existing cover- 
age of internal politics in that part of the 
world. His work must be seen therefore as a 
contribution to the study of international 
Communism, particularly under Stalin. 

The question which is central to his dis- 
cussion is that of the extent to which Moscow 
controlled or directed the policies of Com- 
munist Parties in Asia. As he points out on 
р. 137, the tendency of colonial authorities 
at the time was to exaggerate the extent of 
Soviet direction, whereas the tendency of the 
Russians themselves was to minimize it. 
Since most of the available materials derive 
ultimately from one or other of these sources, 
the question is by no means an easy one to 
answer. Professor McLane’s conclusion (р. 481) 
is that ‘the Russians artioulated a more 
abrasive strategy in the East than they were 
able or willing to carry out’. Yet, on the next 
page, he suggests that it was Stalin’s decision 
to concentrate on China in 1925-7 that deter- 
mined the more vigorous growth of Com- 
munism in China than in India or Egypt. 
He is not suggesting therefore that Soviet 
policy was totally without effect. 

Whether this conclusion will be confirmed 
or refuted by further research remains to be 
seon. A more urgent question to be asked 
about Professor McLane’s book is how far he 
has exhausted the available materials. Apart 
from secondary accounts, his sources may be 
divided into three categories : Soviet writings 
(some contemporary, others more recent) ; 
colonial intelligence publications (he does not 
appear to have had access to unpublished 
archives); and about 20 interviews with 
people in South East Asia. The first category 
seems to be the most important, and indeed 
the principal value of the work for South East 
Asian specialists is that it surveys a good deal 
of literature in Russian which is inaccessible 
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to those who lack the appropriate linguistic 
qualification. On the colonial side, he has used 
British publications on Malaya; he has also 
used Philippine Government works; but he 
has used hardly any French or Dutch material. 

The greater part of the Soviet sources used 
here consists of reports of Comintern Con- 
gresses and meetings of similar bodies, and of 
periodical literature (including press digests). 
Particularly interesting is the author’s use of 
the semi-academic writings of Russian Orient- 
alista ; indeed, in view of Western ignorance 
on the question of how much Soviet experte 
really knew about Asia under Stalin, it is 
unfortunate that he did not treat Soviet 
Oriental scholarship more systematically. 
What is conspicuous by its absence, however, 
is any material relating to the activity of the 
Narkomindel, the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
The laok of material is no doubt easily ex- 
plained, in that little has been published ; 
but the lack of discussion is leas easily justified. 
Professor MoLane devotes many pages to re- 
counting what was said at Comintern Con- 
greases, whilst at the same time admitting that 
the important decisions were taken elsewhere ; 
why then has he not tried to penetrate more 
deeply the more purely diplomatic aspect of 
Soviet foreign policy ? 

Two other aspects of his employment of 
Soviet sources call for attention. First, his 
use of press reports and articles in periodicals 
as an indicator of the party line has its pitfalls. 
He is treading on especially dangerous ground 
in supposing that the silence of the press on 
any subject reflects lack of interest or of in- 
formation in Moscow ; for example, it is highly 
doubtful whether the failure of the press to 
report the formation of the Sjarifuddin 
government in Indonesia in 1947 has any 
significance regarding the policies of the 
Narkomindel, or even its intelligence. Secondly, 
Professor MoLane does not deal as thoroughly 
as he might with the problem of communica- 
tions within the Communist world, and once 
again he is sometimes too ready to take the 
silence of his source-materials as an indication 
of lack of communication. Perhaps this is а 
question best approached from the other end, 
by & more careful examination of colonial 
documents. But it would not be cause for 
surprise if the most important and most secret 
communications between Moscow and the East 
never left any trace at all in writing. 

The book leaves many questions unan- 
swered. In view of the fact that a definitive 
account of the subject is impossible at present, 
the author was perhaps wrong to be во chary 
of speculation. A few bold guesses, provided 
they were advertised as such, might not have 
been out of place. 

в. В. SMITH 
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D. 8. Warsu and Bruce Braas: 
Proto-Polynesian word list т. (Te Reo 
Monographs.) [ii], xv, 183 pp. Auck- 
land: Linguistic Society of New 
Zealand, 1966. N.Z. 218. 


This invaluable monograph embodies the 
preliminary resulta of work being carried out 
at the University of Auckland on the lexical 
comparison of the Polynesian languages. The 
authors have made their reconstructions 
according to the usual comparative tech- 
niques, basing them primarily on material 
abstracted from 12 languages. A group of 
related words are labelled PPN (Proto- 
Polynesian) if reflexes occur in any Polynesian 
language east of Samoa or in Maori, and in 
(a) Tonga and/or East Uvean or in (b) Fijian. 
Words are labelled (PPN), ie. tentatively 
Proto-Polynesian, if reflexes ocour in Fijian 
and/or in Tongan or East Uvean and also in 
Samoan plus either of the other Samoic 
languages, Kast Futunan and Tikopian. 
Reconstructions which do not qualify as either 
PPN or (PPN) are presented as unlabelled 
starred forms. The reasons for these decisions 
are discussed briefly in the introduction. 

As this is a preliminary publication, to be 
followed later by a more detailed com- 
parative diotionary, the authors have invited 
other workers to let them know of any gaps in 
the Word list. Attention is therefore draw 
to the following lacunae in the Rarotongan 
reflexes : 


*al4 ‘clear, visible’: RAR ?aka-ari 'ex- 
hibit, show ’. 

*apu ‘ gorge, gobble’: RAR apu(apu) * bolt 
down food ’. 

PPN *ata ‘dawn’ : RAR ata-ao ‘ first light’? 

*awe ‘ hair, strand ' : RAR ?etü ave ‘ comet’. 

PPN “*f(aejgu ‘blow through nose’: 
RAR Pengu ‘hum’. 

PPN *fatu ‘stone’: RAR maka-‘atu fish 
weir, kurukuru-‘atu ‘core of boil’, kd‘atu 
(dialectal: Mangaian) ‘ stone ’—cf. Northern 
Group pd-hatu. 

PPN *fuhi ‘come together, join’: RAR 
‘ui ‘ bunch of fruit’. 

PPN *Ммзз ‘strip, peel’: RAR ?i-toe ‘ strip 
(a leaf)’, [1]. 

*hotw ‘night of full moon’: RAR ?otu 
‘fourteenth night of moon’— (26 ‘otu tēia 
атйрб, 26 märangi Apdpd ‘it’s ʻotu to-night, 
fall moon tomorrow ’). 

PPN *huhu ‘ nipple, breast ': RAR п ' milk’. 

PEN *kalu 'loose/wrinkled tissue’: RAR 
karu ‘ ваш? (as rope or fold of skin). 

PPN *kawa ' beard’: RAR kauvae ‘ beard ', 
[?]. 

*kOnoht ‘eye’: 
ball’. 


RAR kano?i-mata ‘ eye- 
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*EULU ‘fish sp.’: RAR kü ‘name of 
several fish of the big-eye group’. 

(PPN) “afalafa ‘flat’: RAR tiraa 
‘lie flat on the back’, pa-ra?a, pa-ra?ara’a 
* flat’. 

PPN *LILI ' wrap up securely’: RAR ri 
‘loop or tie around ’. 

*Luli ‘ stagger, deviate’: RAR ruri ' shift 


position ?. 

PPN *maa ‘ashamed’: RAR ‘aka-ma 
© ashamed ’. 

PPN *maliu ‘ change direction’: cf. RAR 
Pà-riu ‘turn around’. 

TPPN) *mamafa ‘be heavy’: of. RAR 
tei-ma?a ‘heavy ’. 

PPN *namu ‘odour’: RAR namunamu 


* smell dank or musty ’. 

PPN *na?a ‘quieten’: RAR nd ‘cease 
flowing (of tears) ’. 

*nia ' smooth, calm’: RAR ma-nia ‘ smooth, 
calm ’. 

*panau ‘jump, flip’: RAR pana ‘ bounce, 
leap (as fish or maggot) ’, [7]. 

*pani ‘block up’: RAR pd-pans ‘plug, 
stopper ’. 

PPN *poa ‘fish odour’: RAR poa ‘ fishy 
smell, scale of fish ". 

PPN*[pule]pule ‘spotted’: RAR tii-pure- 
pure ‘spotted (of pigs)’, of. Mangaian, 
Aitutakian purepure ‘ditto’. 

*puln ‘soaked’: RAR puru ‘ sodden ’. 

PPN *pUpU ‘ gargle’ : RAR püp& ' gargle, 
rinse out the mouth ’. ` 

*sawa ‘filthy’: RAR Pava?ava. ‘ smeared, 
stained, dirtied ’. 

PPN) *suu 
mag ‘wet’. i 

PPN *tafa ‘ out’: RAR ta-ta?a ‘ castrate’, 
ta?ata?a ‘ out out the offal’. 

PPN *tafl ‘sweep’: RAR ta-ta?s ‘sweep 


‘liquid’: RAR 42-29, 


away’. 

*tafiii ‘distant, remote’: RAR Тач 
‘Tahiti’, [t]. 

PPN "ап ‘wait’: RAR iactari ‘wait 
expeotantly '. 


PPN *tal4 ‘plait’: RAR tari ‘ anything 
used to tie or lash something ”, [1]. 

PPN) *tina[na] ‘mother’: RAR tinana 
* dam ' (female animal that has had young). 

*tio ‘ protuberance’: RAR ‘akara mata-tio 
‘stare hard at, inspeot narrowly ’—‘ with 
bulging eyes’, [?]. 

*(PPN) *tosi ‘ mark, draw line’: RAR to's 
‘ score, scratch, chisel out’. 

PPN *iupu?a ' ancient’: RAR ¢ tupua ‘in 
days of yore’. 

PPN *uso ‘core’: RAR wo ‘ pith, core of 
wood ’. 

PPN *ша * сагро’: RAR uta ‘load on to 
canoe or vehiole ’. 

PPN *w?a ‘nape of neok’: RAR ма ' the 
flat top of the shoulder ’. 
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*wale ‘viscous fluid’: RAR ‘uä-vare 
‘spittle’, varevare ‘ stioky slime’. 

PPN "?ura ‘crustacean’: RAR ko-wra 
© crayfish ?. 

The reviewer disagrees with the form in 
which the Rarotongan word is cited in the 
following cases (the suggested emendation is 
given after the reconstruotion). 

*fAki ‘reveal, confess”: RAR 24-2245. 

*fee ‘ oaterpillar ' : RAR 2422 ‘ stick insect ’. 

*yaheLe ‘ forest’: RAR ngà-ngá'ere. 

*pute ‘bag, sack’: RAR рш. 

PPN *t(a,0)?(0,t)fufu ‘ridge-pole’: RAR 
ta? uu. c 

Я J. E. BUSE 


Роміхік Joser WôLreL : Monumenta 
linguae Canariae: die kanarischen 
Sprachdenkmäler. Eine Studie zur 
Vor- und Frühgeschichte Weissafrikas. 
[Hrsg.] Alois Closs. xviii, 929 pp., 
front., 8 maps. Graz: Akademische 
Druck- u.  Verlagsanstalt, 1965. 
8 1,230, £17 28. 


This book is by far the most ambitious work 
to have appeared to date on the subject of 
Guanche, the extinct language of the native 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands. The 
author's much regretted death in 1963 while 
the book was still in the initial proof stage for 
some time placed its publication in jeopardy 
(previously, in Leipzig in 1943, a firat printing 
had been entirely destroyed before publica- 
tion as а result of Allied bombing) and it was 
only thanks to the painstaking and untiring 
efforts of the editor and personal friend of the 
author, Professor Alois Closs of the University 
of Graz, that this work was finally able to see 
the light of day. We wish to express here our 
genuine gratitude to Professor Closs and to 
the publishers for having made available to 
the public, in the face of so many difficulties, 
a work which, whatever one may feel about 
certain of the theories expressed or methods 
employed, will be of very real and lasting 
value to future workers in the field. 

The work is divided into six parts, each of 
these being in turn subdivided mto chapters 
and numbered paragraphs. Only five parts 
were, however, in faot written and part vr 
exists only as а title, and chapter- and рага- 
graph-headings. 

Part 1 consists of a detailed critical evalua- 
tion of the documentary sources of the 
Guanche words and phrases which have come 
down to us. It covers not only the original 
and secondary documents, such as the vocab- 
ularies of later compilers, but also deals with 
such other potential sources as present-day 
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toponyms and terms preserved in the local 


. dialeots of Spanish. Its first chapter discusses 


the transmission of the linguistio material 
contained in written documents, whereas 
ch. ii-iv deal with the media of transmission, 
that is to say with the orthographic conven- 
tions and speech habits current, at the period 
when the documenta were composed, in the 
European languages through which the 
Guanche material has been transmitted to us. 
Ch. v is devoted to palaeography and the 
remaining 14 chapters of the first part take 
the individual documents chronologically by 
authors and subject them to the traditional 
methods of textual criticism. 

Part п brings together and compares all 
statoments by contemporary observers re- 
garding the speech habits of the natives and 
covers such questions as theories regarding the 
origin of the Guanche language, whether or not 
the dialects spoken on the individual islands 
were mutually intercomprehensible, and what 
if any was the relationship of Guanche to the 
languages of the African mainland, notably 
to Berber. 

Part пт is an exhaustive index, arranged 
alphabetically, of the Guanche linguistic 
material as spelled in the sources. Each form 
is accompanied by the references to its 
ocourrence in the original documents and to its 
treatment in parte rv and v of the book. 

Parts Iv and v between them account for 
the bulk of the work, the former dealing with 
the Guanche linguistic material for which we 
have known or attested meanings, the latter 
with toponymic and anthroponymic material. 
Wlfel’s method is to take each individual item 
and, after listing in chronological order all the 
attested notations together with the meanings 
attached to them, compare it to similar forms 
in Berber, Hausa, Basque, etc. Whenever 
possible a probable original Guanche form and 
meaning are then set up in the light of this 
comparison. 

The research that the author has carried out 
in parts т and тї of the book, together with the 
index of part пт, will probably, in the long run, 
prove to be his most valuable contribution to 
the subject. Even here the extreme diffloulty 
of evaluating and interpreting the raw material 
comes out clearly and it is certain that Wólfel's 
work in this domain, considerable and pains- 
taking as it is, can only be considered as a 

inning. Interpretation of the documents 
depends heavily upon the state of advancement 
and the accessibility of research regarding the 
history of the pronunciation of the languages 
of transmission, principally fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Spanish, and of its relation- 
ship to the orthography. WoOlfel has the con- 
siderable merit of being the first to recognize 
the necessity for such a systematic examination 
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of the sources and of their textual critioism 
with & view to the evaluation of their relative 
originality and reliability in addition to their 
phonetio interpretation. 

It is parte rv and v which are the most open 
to criticism (part vi, despite such enticing 
chapter- and paragraph-headings as ‘ Libyan, 
Basque and the substratum of Italic and 
Greek', 'The pre-Indo-European linguistio 
remains in the sphere of cattle-breeding 
among the Laps', 'Libyan and the law of 
vowel-elision in Trish ', or ‘ A new interpreta- 
tion of the common linguistio features of 
Italio, Celtic and Germanic’, must necessarily 
remain outside the present discussion since it 
has no existence beyond the titles them- 
selves). The lexical comparisons of parta Iv 
and v and the hypothetical forms which 
Wolfel sets up for the Guanche material are 
meaningful only in the light of the aims and 
beliefs which motivated and directed him in 
his research.! In the first place, Wôlfel dis- 
missed as false the family-tree structure of 
genetic relationship, holding that all languages 
are the result of mixture. Thus he thought 
of a language as consisting essentially of layers 
or strata (he speaks of the possibility of a given 
language containing several substrata in 
addition to adstrata and superstrata) all 
equally ‘genetic’ although of varying im- 
portance. Secondly, at an early period in his 
career he developed the conviction that there 
exists a ‘Megalithic’ substratum in a number of 
Western European and African languages and 
that this Megalithic layer has been partic- 
ularly well preserved in Guanche. 

As a result, all of Wólfel's linguistic com- 
parisons are made with a view to establishing 
the existence of this common Megalithio sub- 
stratum in Guanche and what he terms ‘ the 
languages of comparison', namely Вегрег, 
Hausa, Basque, and, to & lesser extent, 
Anoient Egyptian, Latin, Greek, Celtio, and 
Germanic. These languages of comparison 
play a fundamental role in his method and 
constitute what he calls ‘the essential point 
outside’ without which no linguistic com- 
parison can be successfully carried out. The 
languages of comparison are searched until 
a word is found by means of which the Guanche 
can be ‘explained’; the form from the lan- 
guage of comparison is then employed in order 


1 Wilfel’s methodological approach is des- 
cribed in the author’s foreword and in the 
introduction. The theories behind his work 
are less explicitly stated and more detailed 
accounts are to be found їп, for instance, ‘ Die 
Hauptprobleme Weissafrikas’, Archiv für 
Ant ie, NF, xxvi, 1942, esp. 126-40, 
and ‘Die Kanarischen Inseln, die west- 
afrikanischen Hochkulturen und das alte 
Mittelmeer ', Patdeuma, 1v, 1950, 231—53. 
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to ‘correct’ the form and meaning of the 
Guanche, the best notation being selected for 
this purpose out of the series and modifled as 
required. Not only does Wélfel rely upon the 
languages of comparison when dealing with 
the forms of part Iv for which there is some 
direct evidence as to the meaning but he even 
employs them to explain and correct the 
personal and place names of part v. 

Wolfel’s highly personal comparative method 
can only be described as basically unsound in 
principle. Ав he himself is at pains to point 
out, at no point does he attempt to set up 
regular series of correspondences between 
Guanche and the languages compared nor to 
reconstruct starred forms. As a result, even in 
those cases where convincing parallels exist 
no valid conclusions can be drawn from them. 
Thus, although there is no doubt whatsoever 
that а number of the words included in the 
Guanche material are very closely connected 
with Berber, a fact which has been widely 
recognized for some time, the attribution of 
these by Wülfel to a common substratum must 
be considered an aot of pure faith on his part 
since his method provides no means of deter- 
mining the precise nature of the connexion 
and they could equally well be recent loans or 
true cognates. Only the phonemic and 
grammatical study of the Guanche material 
(to have been done in part ут) and the setting 
up of regular correspondences between it and 
the languages compared (a method which is 
rejected by the author) could allow the 
making of such a decision. 

If this book is simply taken for what its 
published title implies it to be and no more, 
namely & corpus of all the known source 
material available for the study of the Guanche 
language, then it is a comprehensive and ex- 
tremely useful work. As for the thesis sug- 
gested in the original sub-title (wisely sup- 
pressed by the editor but still implicit in most of 
the comparisons in parts Iv and v), it can only 
be said that Wélfel has not by any normally 
accepted standards demonstrated the existence 
either of a Megalithic language or of a common 
substratum in his languages of comparison. 
It would be foolhardy to assert at this point 
that these do not exist but what can be said 
in all confidence is that if they do the fact will 
only be adequately demonstrated by the 
application to the material of the established 
procedures of comparative and historical 
linguistics. 

It is to be hoped that this book will serve as a 
stimulus and es a starting-point for further 
research in this difficult but fascinating field ; 
to anyone undertaking such a task it will be 
an invaluable source-book of material and 
ideas. 

J. BYNON 
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А. N. Tuoxer and M. А. BRYAN: 
Linguistic analyses: the non-Bantu 
languages of north-eastern Africa. With 
a supplement on the Ethiopic languages 
by Wolf Leslau. (Handbook of 
African Languages. [v], 627 pp. 
map. London, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the International 
African Institute, 1966. £5 Ds. 


The aim of this book is to present the 
linguistic material assembled by the authors in 
the course of their classification of the non- 
Banta languages of north-eastern Africa. It 
deals mainly with morpheme and with 
grammatical and syntactic behaviour. In the 
opinion of the authors vocabulary comparison 
is of minor importance, as within each 
Language Group and even within most Larger 
Unite, correspondence in vocabulary is so 
strong ав to be self-evident. 

The sections treating the different Language 
Groups follow the order of the ‘ Handbook of 
African Languages”, Pt. ш, 1956, but 
Bandawe-Hottentot, Bushman-Hadza, Mbugu, 
Somrai, Mimi, Gule, Bako, and Sanye are not 
dealt with in this volume though the names of 
the last six mentioned are listed in their 
respective place in oorrespondence with the 
‘ Handbook’. The Language Groups analysed 
here are the following: Moru-Mangbetu 
(26-58), Bongo-Bagirmi (59-83), Sere-Mundu- 
Banda-Gbaya-Ngbandi (85-107), Mba (108— 
40), Zande (141-60), Bua (161-7), East 
Saharan (168-92), Maba (198-205), Tama 
(206-18), Fur (219-30) Daju (231-42), 
Nyimang (243-52), Temein (258-01), Katla 
(262-9), Koalib-Tagoi (270-99), Kadugli- 
Krongo (300-12), Nubian (313-28), Barya 
(829-35), Kunama (336-47), Berta (348-51), 
Tabi (852-5), Koma (356-69), Didinga- 
Murle (870-91), Teuso (392-401), Nilotic 
(402-42), Paranilotio (443-94), Cushitic (495- 
554), Ometo (565-01), Geleba (561-9), Iraque 
(570-91), Ethiopic (598-613). 

The selected criteria underlying these 
analyses are arranged under fifteen heads: 
phonetics, tone and stress, word shape, 
structural elements, number, gender and 
concord agreement, case, pronouns, verb 
conjugation, non-verbal prediction and the 
verbs ‘to be’ and ‘to have’, negation and 
interrogation, word order in the finite 
sentence, the genitive construction, construc- 
tion with qualifiers, miscellaneous (under this 
heading specific particles are singled out in 
certain languages because of their special 
behaviour). 

In the ‘ Handbook of African Languages’, 
Pt. ш, р. viii, the classificatory term ‘ Larger 
Unit’ is introduced when several Language 
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Groups and/or Single Units show an overall 
relationship. This non-committal term is 
preferred to the term ‘Language Family’ 
which would imply a genetic relationship. 
As any affirmation of the kind seems to be 
premature, it is the practice of the authors in 
the present volume, too, not to classify langu- 
ages above the Larger Unit level. The only 
exception was made in dealing with Cushitic, 
where it has been found necessary to point out 
certain phenomena that underlie not only 
Cushitio but Berber and Semitio as well. In 
this connexion the term ‘Erythraic’ is 
proposed in the place of ‘ Hamito-Semitic ’, 
‘ Afroasiatic', or ‘Hamitic’. The positive 
reason for this proposition is the fact that the 
Red Sea can be regarded as а central point, or 
hinge, between the two areas of Africa and 
Asia involved. 

The outstanding value and high standard of 
this comparative work by Professor Tucker 
and Miss Bryan is beyond comment. Besides it 
would be impossible for a single scholar to be 
sufficiently familiar with the more than 100 
languages dealt with in it to contribute remarks 
of positive criticism to all of the sections of the 
book. 

It may be permissible, however, to add 
some observations regarding the section ‘ The 
Moru-Mangbetu languages '. Tho reviewer has 
for some 20 years been closely concerned with 
two sub-groups of this group, both in field 
research and in linguistio analysis. His 
Phonologie und Morphologie des Balese, 
Hemburg-Glückstadt, 1965, was published 
almost simultaneously with the work of 
Tucker and Bryan, and therefore could not 
be taken into account by them. In the mean- 
time the reviewer has had the opportunity 
of performing & further analysis of Mamvu 
with a genuine Mamvu informant for six 
months. 

First, I have doubts about regarding 
Mamvu as representative of the group 
Mangbutu-Efe. To my knowledge, Balese- 
Mvuba-Mangbutu-Efe form the most closely 
related cluster, and any speaker of one of these 
varianta can immediately understand anyone 
speaking another variant. This is not at all the 
case with Mamvu and Balese. Though the 
bulk of the vocabulary is common in Mamvu 
and Balese-Mvuba-Mangbutu-Efe, grammati- 
cal formatives and syntactical behaviour differ 
во much as to impede immediate mutual 
understanding. When Mamvu speech com- 
munities and groups of Balese speakers live 
in adjacent regions they can communicate 
directly only through knowing each other’s 
language. Otherwise they would have to use 
Kingwana or Lingala to make themselves 
understood by the speakers of the other 
dialect. Taking Mamvu as representative of 
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Mangbutu-Efe is like taking Dutoh as repre- 
semting the German of the Western German 
Republic. 

Second, I should like to refer to some details. 

Phonelics. (a) In Balese a nine-vowel system 
is phonemic while in Mamvu examples like 
/gbégbérè/ ‘joint’, /gbégbért/ ‘sherd’, 
point in the same direction. 

(b) I am surprised that the flapped labio- 
dental, very well known to me from Mangbetu- 
“Agua and Efe, should have been found in a 
Mamvu dialect. If this notation is correct I 
Bhould like to know where this sound is heard 
in Матта. 

Tone and stress. (a) By my analysis of Balese 
it is now firmly established that three distinc- 
tive tonemes exist in Mangbutu-Efe. Since 
then I have got irrefutable proof for their 
existence in Mamvu, too. 

(b) Falling tone in long syllables which are 
virtually disyllabio, occurs also in Balese. In 
Efe sometimes the sequence [Falling-High] 
is а variant for Balese /High-High/, while in 
Mamvu the sequence /Low-Low/ is realized 
in slow speech as (Low-Rising]. 

(c) In Balese a long syllable, not being virtu- 
ally disyllabio, always indicates а stress on the 
penultimate of a word, word complex, or 
syntactic unit. One could regard this length as 
& juncture chroneme. 

Structural elements. (a) With regard to the 
statement that the initial element in Class II 
and Class IIL verbs may often be shown to be 
& formative preflx (p. 33), I should like to add 
that in Baleso and Mamvu this is almost 
always the case. The few exceptions сап be 
shown to be either nouns employed as verbs 
(e.g. /bèdrù/ (([Dóndzü], (bèndrü] according 
to the respective dialect) ' evening-time' : 
/ba hi-bódzü/ ‘it has become evening-time ’) 
or verbs taken over from Kingwana or one of 
the neighbouring Bantu or Bantoid dialeots or 
even from French. 

(b) Tone olasses in the verbal system of 
Mangbutu-Efe have been worked out by me 
fully in Phonologie und Morphologie des Balese 
where I distinguish 14 classes of verbs which 
differ in their tonal behaviour. For Mamvu 
in the region of Mungbere I have discovered 
9 on the basis of extensive material checked 
with a Mamvu informant in 1966. 

(c) The derivative function of consonantal 
and vocalio verbal preflxee is strongly attested 
by my own researches. The derivation is 
coupled with tonal changes and follows a 

pattern. 

Number. (a) In Balese there are many plurals 
which are indicated by tonal change only, 
whereas in Mamvu I found only a few such 
plurals. In these few cases the usual plural 
suffix is optional, but is added to the stem in its 
plural tonal shape. 
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(b) /-ka/ (not in fact /-ka/ but /-ki-/, 
the /-a-/ being an element of special aspects) 
has nothing to do with the plural. This element 
/-li-/ which occurs as /-hi/ in the southern 
Balese dialects and Mvuba, is present in the 
third person singular and in the first, second, 
and third persons plural. It seems to be a 
demonstrative element which in the third 
person singular functions as a pronominal 
prefix without any other morpheme whereas in 
the first and second persons of the plural it is 
always joined to the self-standing pronouns 
/amt/ and /ànl/. In the third person plural 
it again stands alone as a pronominal prefix, 
but is pluralized by /-à-/ which most probably 
is the same plural marker as in /àmü/ and 
/ani/. It can be added that this demonstrative 
pronominal element is also present in some 
aspects of the Mamvu verbal system. 

Pronouns. In the column of self-standing 
pronouns of Mangbutu-Efe (p. 41) certain 
errors have slipped in. The second person 
singular of Efe is /imi/, the second person 
plural /àml/. /inda/ is used in some Balese 
dialects, too, while /ina/ is the usual form in 
Mvuba. In Efe and Southern Balese the form 
is /{da/ as no prenasalized consonante exist. 
/lai (hi)/ has been completely misunderstood: 
/lai/ is the singular demonstrative pronoun 
denoting ‘the one here’ and is employed 
either independently or postpositional to а 
noun. Ав to /hi/ and /áhl/ (I doubt whether 
the tones are correot) these morphemes oan 
never occur independently, they have no self- 
standing meaning at all. 

It would be impossible to go into details with 
regard to the Mamvu and Balese conjugational 
system within this review. I shall try to do 
this by oomparing the verbal systems of 
Mangbetu-Medje-Asua and of Mamvu-Balese- 
Mvuba-Efe in a forthooming artiole. 

The length of this review refleots the great 
importance of the tremendous work of pure 
linguistio analysis performed by Professor 
Tucker and Miss Bryan in this and many 
previous volumes. It has been a strong 
incentive to me to try to overcome a certain 
indolence and to make available my material 
concerning the non-Bantu languages of north- 
eastern Africa in published form. 

Despite the few critical remarks I have 
ventured to make regarding the section on 
Moru-Mangbetu, I must say that the authors 
have in an excellent way fulfilled their pro- 
posed aims: to present, in as short e space ав 
possible, an overall picture of the working of 
representative languages from each section of 
the ‘ Handbook’, and to give such material as 
will be helpful to the olassifying of these 
languages according to their typological 
features. 

A. VORBICHLER 
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Worr LzsLAU: An annotated biblio- 
graphy of the Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia. (Bibliographies on the Near 
East, 1.) 336 pp. The Hague, eto.: 
Mouton and Co., 1965. Guilders 62. 


Such has been the proliferation of books and 
particularly articles on Near Eastern studies 
in the past few decades that the series of 
bibliographies initiated with the above title 
will be assured of a warm welcome from all 
scholars. The present work, в sturdy and well- 
produced volume, is all the more significant in 
that no substantial linguistic bibliography of 
the area covered therein has been published 
in book form since the author's own Biblio- 
graphy of the Semitic languages of Ethiopia 
(New York, 1946), which continues to be 
serviceable to this day. Since then, of course, 
Ethiopia has been opened up to fleld investiga- 
tors as never bofore and many valuable studies 
on the various languages, particularly of the 
southern branch, have appeared. Professor 
Leelau's immense experienoe in all aspects of 
Ethiopian philology eminently qualified him 
for the taak of compiling this work ; indeed his 
is the most frequently encountered name in the 
book. The arrangement is sensible. After two 
introductory sections listing flrstly materials 
on Semitio languages relevant to Ethiopia, 
&nd then general Ethiopian language studies, 
the remaining entries are classified by lan- 
guage: North Ethiopic (Geez, Tigre, and 


Tigrinya) and South Ethiopic (Amhario, - 


Argobba, Gafat, Gurage, and Harari). Each 
section is further divided into categories de- 
tailing speciflo aspects of a language, e.g. 
bibliographies, lexica, grammars, text collec- 
tions and phrase books, proverbs, etc. Finally 
there are indexes of authors, reviewers, and 
subjeote. Although the total number of entries 
amounts to 1635, this is achieved at the 
expense of much repetition of individual items 
and the actual number of titles, to judge from 
the author index, is closer to 1300. Books 
known to the compiler only by title are 
asterisked, and there are relatively few of 
theee. Editions are not listed separately, and 
in some cases, particularly with Ethiopian 
printings, not even completely. One misses, 
for example, the French editions of Ludolf’s 
Historia and Bruce’s Travels. Most entries are 
furnished with annotations which mainly take 
the form of succinct descriptions of the 
contents. Occasionally, where they amount to 
& translation of a foreign title, they may strike 
the reader as rather superfluous. One might 
note in passing with respect to no. 747 
(Vittorio’s Institutiones, first published in 1652) 
that one can hardly speak of ‘ Epigraphio 
South Arabio’ in 1630. Moreover, there is a 
strong case for economizing in space with these 
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titles and annotations, for they are often 
repeated at great length in subsequent вес- 
tions. Thus, no. 408, Postel's Linguarum... 
alphabetum, a work of purely historical 
interest cited in about 100 words, reappears 
almost verbatim under no. 732. А short title 
and cross-reference would surely have sufficed. 
Critical remarks are detailed only for more 
significant works and for these the student will 
be grateful. It ie, however, difficult to make an 
evaluation of the more ephemeral items, where 
more critical advice might have been very 
useful. Who could guess from the description 
that Massaia's Lectiones grammaticales (no. 

1182) is so full of errors as to be virtually 

worthless save to the linguistic historian ? 
These oritioisms are, of course, of a minor 

nature and can detract only marginally from 
the value of the book as & whole. What will 
be sought in the first instance is titles and the 
bibliographical minutiae and academic judge- 
ments oan be left to the student. Completeness 
is not claimed by Professor Leslau and in fact 
would have been an impossible aim. However, 
the reviewer has found everything of primary 
importance listed, plus a wealth of lesser 
material new to him. The only section which 
might have profited from expansion was that 
on Aksumite epigraphy (pp. 127-31). One 
could also suggest additions to the section on 
Semitio languages, though the choice of 
eligible candidates here would tend to be 
rather subjective, and the inclusion of a 
section on toponymy. Otherwise the ob- 
served omissions were few— mainly in Russian 
—and the book emerges as a highly creditable 
contribution to an important field of Semitic 
studies for which Professor Leslau deserves 
our thanks. It is not therefore in a spirit of 
eriticism that the following titles of more than 
slight signifleance are brought to bis atten- 
tion : 

Guida d'Italia del Touring Club Italiano. 
Possedimenti е colonie. Milan, 1929. 
Рр. 524-9 contain an Italian-Tigre-Tigrinya 
word list and pp. 574-5 brief linguistic notes. 

A handbook of Abyssinia, т. (Naval Staff, 
Intelligence Division.) London (?), 1917. 
Pp. 361-532 have grammatical sketches and 
а very extensive English-Amhario-Tigrinya 
vocabulary. This is the only large-scale 
English- Tigrinya list known to the reviewer. 

Vocabulary and helps for the student of Am- 
haric. (Language Committee, Sudan Interior 
Mission. [Addis Ababa, n.d., pre-1963.] 
This contains а 66-pp. Amhario-English 
vocabulary and several word lists. 

V. Dagnini, Dizionarietto e frasario medico in 
Galla ed Amarico. Djimma, 1938. 

Н. Е. Mooney, A glossary of Ethiopian plant 
names. Dublin, 1963. 
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К. G. Roden, Tigre reader. Third ed., revised 
by Musa Aron. Asmara, 1058. 


A. K. IRVINE 


Erio SToKEs and Бдонаво Brown 
(ed.) : The Zambesian past : studies in 
central African history. xxxv, 427 pp. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Presa, [1966]. 50s. 


The papers now published were first pre- 
sented and discussed at a conference at Lusaka 
in 1963 which had been planned by the History 
Department of the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The quality of their 
contributions bears witness to the loss which 
not only the College but the study of African 
history has suffered through the scattering of 
this group of scholars. 

Previously it has been the archaeologists 
who have made the outstanding contribution 
to the study of central Africa’s past. As в 
result of their work on both aides of the 
Zambesi the Iron Age sequence and achieve- 
ments of Zambia and Rhodesia аге better 
known than anywhere else in sub-Saharan 
Africa. In this volume, however, the archae- 
ologista are, with one exception, conspicuous 
by their absence. In an opening chapter, one 
of their most distinguished representatives, 
Mr. K. R. Robinson, brings together the 
results of his excavations at Khami, Zimbabwe, 
and other Rhodesian sites to present an 
interim, composite picture of the archaeological 
evidence relating to the Rozwi period. Few of 
the items of information are new, but they 
gain tremendously in ensemble, and the 
chapter provides a most useful starting-point 
. for historians investigating what seems to 
have been one of the most notable centres of 
influence in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Africa. The editors are probably 
correct in asserting that the early picture 
south of the Zambesi is ‘ very much olearer’ 
than that to the north; nevertheless the 
absence ofany archaeological contributionsfrom 
the north is & serious omission, and even 
stranger is the editors’ failure, in their other- 
wise admirable introduction, to refer to the 
spectacular discoveries at Lake Kisale and 
Ingombe Ilede. For this evidence of an ad- 
vanced society and metallurgical technique, 
comparable to Zimbabwe at its greatest, but 
here dating from the first millennium А.р., 
is shifting the focus of early historical interest 
northwards to the energies generated in the 
Katanga. 

During the last decade the work of archae- 
ologists in Rhodesia has been supplemented 
by the scholarly collection and examination 
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of oral traditions. Contributions to this 
volume by Miss Tweedie on the Bemba and 
by two Zambian graduates of Salisbury, Miss 
Mutumba Mainga and Mr. Muuka, on the 
Lozi indicate lines for future research north of 
the Zambesi where detailed work on oral 
traditions is even more recent. On previous 
occasions Mr. D. Р. Abraham has published 
preliminary accounts of his wide-ranging 
conclusions drawn from an intensive study 
of Shona traditions and Portuguese documen- 
tary evidence; here he limits himself to a 
single theme, an analysis of the political role 
of the Chaminuka and mhondoro oculte. The 
result is а fascinating reconstruction of the 
religious sanctions connected with the early 
Mutapa and Togwa dynasties, probably the 
most original and difficult piece of research 
contained in this volume. The political 
significance of Shona religious authorities is 
farther examined in contributions by Dr. 
Ranger and Dr. Garbett. The first draws upon 
the dooumentary evidence from the Salisbury 
archives to produce a masterly examination of 
these authorities’ role in the rebellions of 1896 
and 1897 ; one merely regrets that the research 
was out short before work on oral traditions 
could clarify and confirm parts of the analysis. 
The second, by an anthropologist, provides a 
clear account of the contemporary political 
role of spirit mediums among the valley 
Korekore, which underlines their importance 
as repositories of historical knowledge and 


` also illuminates their past political potenti- 


alities. 

It is, however, in the study of the ‘ scramble 
for Africa ’ that this volume makes its greatest 
impact. The motives and moves of the 
Europeans are largely taken as read, though in 
passing Harry Johnston's reputation is re- 
considered: Dr. Stokes argues convincingly 
that in southern Malawi, as among the Lozi, 
events were powerfully influenoed by pre- 
judices, ‘implicit assumptions’, and the 
‘inherited cast of the official mind ’, including 
Johnston's, апа the Reverend Andrew Ross 
draws on missionary evidence for & deadly 
critique of Johnston's ‘little wars’. Leaving 
the whites aside, however, attention is fooused 
on the factors which determined the African 
response to this unprecedented crisis. Faced 
with reactions which vary from peaceful co- 
operation to flerce, if reluctant, deflance, the 
editors suggest that a key determinant is to be 
found in the differing structures of the African 
societies which were involved. States whose 
political organization was more segmentary 
than unitary were, they suggest, less able to 
mount в concerted opposition and were more 
prone to develop collaborationist tendencies. 
It is an intriguing hypothesis and the editors 
point to the cases of the Bemba and Mbelwa’s 
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Ngoni to illustrate it ; but one doubts whether 
it is of anything like pan-African applicability, 
and the main lesson of Mr. Brown’s thorough 
chapter on the Matabele would seem to be the 
extent to which, even in a highly centralized 
state, the ruler’s response was determined by a 
wide variety of factors. Here a careful search 
of the documentary evidence, coupled with 
в determination to enter as fully as possible 
into an understanding of the crisis as seen by 
the Matabele, has enabled Mr. Brown to 
produce much the most satisfactory account 
of Lobengula’s diplomacy yet to appear. In 
particular the signing of the Rudd concession 
is at last adequately explained, the exposure of 
European deception substantially clarifying 
African motivation. By raising questions of 
the widest historical interest and by providing 
some first-class pieces of detailed historical 
detection, this volume confidently opens up a 
new dimension of the Partition. 


RIOHARD GRAY 


Ian Cunnison : Baggara Arabs : power 
and the lineage in a Sudanese nomad 
tribe. xiv, 233 pp., front., 5 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1966. 50s. 


Much of this book is fairly straightforward 
ethnography describing one of the Baggara 
tribes of the Kordofan Province of the Sudan 
Republic. It is the first extended account of 
any of the nomadic, cattle-herding Arab 
peoples of the Sudan, and for that reason alone 
it is an important addition to the literature. 
Its author is an experienced professional social 
anthropologist who was for some years Head 
of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Khartoum. He as much as 
anyone has been responsible for the recent 
development of anthropological interest in the 
Arab-Muslim northern half of the Sudan, во 
strangely and unfortunately neglected for во 
long. This book is based on 25 months of 
intensive field research between 1952 and 1955 
(i.e. just before the Sudan became politically 
independent), during which time Dr. Cunnison 
made his home in the mobile camp of a leading 
omda (chief) of the Humr tribe. His book 
deals specifically with the Humr rather than 
the whole Baggara group. 

The book begins logically with an account of 
Humr pastoral ecology and of the significance 
of cattle in the people’s social life. As it stands, 
his account is clear and unexceptionable ; but 
it seems a pity that Dr. Cunnison did not seek 
to develop his ecological analysis beyond this 
brief general survey. There is a marked need 

‚ for more detailed investigation and under- 
standing of the nature and concomitante of 
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pastoral nomadism. For instance, how far and 
in what ways are the external limitations of a 
harsh natural environment modified by social 
organization and social values ? How far is 
there room for social and individual choice in 
terms other than the need for pastures and 
water for man and beast? This lies at the 
basis of a nomadic society and should not be 
relegated to a brief and general chapter. 

However, Dr. Cunnison chose rather to 
concentrate on his accounts of Humr household 
and extended family, nomadic camp and small 
lineage, the segmentary lineage system, and, 
most importantly, tribal politics. He rightly 
insists on quite clearly distinguishing between 
the Humr ‘ home-made’ (or, as he calls it, the 
‘ dogmatio ’) model of their lineage system and 
political proceases, and the realities of political 
co-operation and conflict as these are actually 
carried on and affected by power alliances and 
the new power structure introduced by the 
Khartoum administration. ‘Humr say a 
lineage acts in concert, but this simply means 
that most of its members do, or that ita most 
famous men and his [sic] followers do. It does 
not mean that all of them necessarily do’ 
(p. 191). Clearly, social anthropologists have 
advanced beyond the somewhat naive accept- 
ance of the face-value of the ideal model of 
segmentary lineage systems ; but Dr. Cunnison 
also shows that, even so, we cannot just dismiss 
the model (as some have suggested more or 
less) as merely preposterous fancy. For 
although the ‘ empirical picture . . . is above all 
one of “ alliances °’ which continually emerge 
in different patterns . .. (and these) can be far 
from the dogmatic mode (yet) some basis in it is 
usually discernible ’ (p. 192) both in reality and 
in the people’s own claims and explanations. 
This is all very well illustrated by the ex- 
tended account of the course of a blood feud, 
as the author witnessed and recorded this in 
the field. He attempts—less successfully 
because the data are far leas adequate—to 
demonstrate the same thesis in the historical 
context of the nineteenth century. 

By careful field research under what must 
have been difficult conditions, Dr. Cunnison 
has surely obtained the materials to develop 
our understanding of political power and 
conflict, particularly in a lineage-segmentary, 
nomadic social system. He has chosen to 
devote a considerable part of his book to 
rather conventional ethnography of more 
limited interest, rather than to the thorough 


‘and detailed examination of those more general 


and theoretically more rewarding topics. His 
case materials are full of interest and sugges- 
tiveness : one would like, and indeed is led to 
want, a good deal more. No doubt Dr. 
Cunnison had a serious obligation to provide 
full ethnographic materials to those in the 
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Sudan who have become concerned with and 
interested in the Arab tribes ; and after all the 
Sudan Government financed and assisted his 
research work whilst he was on the University 
staff in Khartoum. It is to be hoped that now 
he will seek to satisfy more fully the wider and 
genuine intereste of his social scientist col- 
leagues. It would be most unfair to conclude 
that anthropologiste' appetites have only been 
whetted, for there is much to chew on in this 
book; but it is reasonable to hope that there 
are further courses of the meal still to come. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


D. H. Reaver : Zulu tribe in transition : 
the Makhanya of southern Natal. 
x, 363 pp., 8 plates, map. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, [1966]. 
45s. 

Kinship and the politico-judicial system in 

a South African tribe, and a consideration of 

the changes brought about through contact 

with Western civilization, provide the prin- 
cipal subject-matter for this book. The 
wording of the first half of the title—and this is 
all that appears on the cover and dust- 
jacket—is liable to be misleading, however. 
The author has not, in fact, dealt with the total 
present Zulu-speaking community, as some 
might be led to expect; nor, in the strict sense, 
with the descendants of the original Zulu 
tribe, proper. The Makhanya, among whom 
he conducted his research, are a small tribe 
who inhabit an area of some 75 square miles to 
the south of Durban, and trace their descent 
from Qwabe, brother of Zulu. Like many other 
Nguni tribes of Natal, the Makhanya were 
conquered by the Zulu, under Shaka, in the 
early nineteenth century. Loosely speaking, 
and in accordance with popular usage, they 
oan be referred to as ‘a Zulu tribe’, but the 
indefinite article should not be omitted. 
Strange to say, despite the familiarity of the 
name ‘Zulu’, anthropological investigation 
among the Zulu-speaking peoples of Zululand 
and the rest of Natal has been meagre, amount- 
ing to no more than sporadic specialized pro- 
jects on the one hand, and attempts at more 
general synoptic treatment, lacking in depth, 
on the other. In this context, Dr. Reader was 
well advised to choose southern Natal as an 
area of high priority for investigation, and to 
concentrate his energies upon в single tribe 
rather than attempting в broader coverage. 

In gathering his material, he spent 14 months 

among the Makhanya, during 1950 and 1951. 

In several earlier articles he hes dealt with 

specific points such as marriage, among the 

Makhanya, and their kinship rights and 

obligations. The present book represents an 
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abridged version of the author’s doctoral 
thesis. The purpose of the study was to in- 
vestigate the traditional social structure of the 
Makhanya, to examine their social values, and 
to consider the extent to which these had been 
affected by contact with the West. The work 
is divided into four sections. The first of these 
deals briefly with history and tribal back- 
ground, and provides a description of the 
agriculture and economy, both tribal and 
‘modern’, ав well as considering changes of 
attitude among the Makhanya towards land. 

The second section, which is by far the 
longest, is concerned with kinship. From a de- 
tailed sociographio analysis, based on a 
dominant descent-group sample, over the 
whole possible genealogical range, the author 
outlines structural principles which he believes 
apply to all Makhanya descent-groups. He 
goes on to disouss the application of these 
principles in questions of rank, inheritance, 
and succession. Two chapters are devoted to 
the description and analysis of consanguineal 
and affinal kinship, respectively, and the 
matter of rights and obligations involved. 
The final two chapters of this section present a 
comparative study of pagan and Christian 
marriage procedures among the Makhanya. 
Some interesting examples of coalescence 
emerge and the author observes that the social 
values of marriage are just as fully served by 
the Christian as by the traditional form of 
ceremonial. 

The third seotion of the book deals with the 
Makhanya politico-judicial system. After 
outlining the political history of the tribe, 
Dr. Reader (following Radcliffe Brown) 
analyses political institutions from two main 
aspects : territorial grouping, and role differ- 
entiation. Two following chapters are con- 
cerned with political sociography and mor- 
phology. External political relations are con- 
sidered in a chapter entitled ‘ Organization 
for war and the hunt’. The author is of the 
opinion that latent regimental organization 
among the Makhanya is in no sense a ' sur- 
vival’, but that there are ' social values whioh 
ensure that this organization continues as a 
living thing ’. The last chapter in this section 
deals with ‘ Courts of law and their sanctions ’. 

The fourth and final section of the book is 
entitled ‘Social systematics’ and is con- 
cerned with ' structure and value theory ' and 
the question of ‘values in social change’. 
Here the author discusses the theoretical 
basis for his foregoing analyses, principally in 
relation to Radcliffe Brown’s concept of social 
structure. He concludes by summarizing the 
main features of ‘ tribal change’ and ‘ shift of 
values ’ in Makhanya society—a society which 
he finds to be ‘in transition but not in dis- 
integration ?. 
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Besides а bibliography, a glossary, and an 
index, an appendix provides а seasonal in- 
ventory of commodities bought by Makhanya 
tribesmen from local traders during the year 
1950-1. Elsewhere in the book, too, а great 
deal of useful background information is to be 
found, concerning daily life and living condi- 
tions amongst these people. The less technical 
sections of the book may well prove welcome 
and valuable to many readers outside the 
specialist field of anthropology. 

D. К. RYOROFT 


Н. Е. Morris and James S8. Reap: 
Uganda : the development of sts laws and 
constitution. (The British Common- 
wealth: the Development of its Laws 
and Constitutions, Vol. 18.) xvi, 
448 pp. London: Stevens and Sons, 
1966. 90s. 


This book is one of the best volumes in the 
series ‘The British Commonwealth: the 
Development of its Laws and Constitutions’ 
І have had the pleasure of reading. It is well 
written and evidently the result of industry and 
scholership. 

Both authors are well-known to the know- 
ledgeable public of Uganda. Н. Е. Morris, now 
a lecturer at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, was for a number of years an 
African Courts Adviser in the Publio Service 
of Uganda. James 8. Read, now a Reader at 
the same School, was on secondment from the 
School, 1963-6, at the Faculty of Law in the 
University of East Africa, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania. 

The book consists of three parte and follows 
& well arranged pattern. The first part, 
pp. 3-81, is largely historical as might be 
expeoted because the unique character of the 
constitution of Uganda on independence in 
1982 and up to December 1965 in the words of 
the authors ‘can be understood only in the 
context of ita history’. This part therefore 
describes the various stages of British associa- 
tion with Uganda, which finally resulted in the 
firm establishment of British imperial rule in 
1902. 

The evolutional processes whereby imperial 
rule waa established in Uganda appear in some 
ways not to have followed the usual pattern in 
other parts of Africa, with particular reference 
to the West Coast; and may be described as 
the converse of the maxim ' Trade follows the 

In this part of the book we are introduced 
jnto the accidental discovery of Uganda by 
Speke in 1862 while in searoh of the source of 
the Nile, followed by the advent of missionaries 
in response to the invitation of Mutesa T, the 
King of Buganda in 1877. 
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The Berlin West African Conference of 
1884-5 divided and defined the spheres of 
influence among European powers in África, 
thereby ending the scramble for ‘a place in 
the sun’ among European nations. The chief 
rival of Britain in those days in the Continent 
was Germany, and both these nations at the 
conference supported their claims to their 
respective areas by the produotion of treaties 
of friendship and protection conoluded by 
their agente on their behalf with native Kings. 
Soon thereafter as far as Uganda is concerned 
came the Imperial British East Africa Company 
chartered in 1888 with full powers and author- 
ity to administer Uganda. The greatest among 
ita administrators was Lugard. 

It is historically noteworthy that Lugard 
was instrumental in keeping Uganda within 
the British Empire just as he was the moving 
spirit first as an officer of the Royal Niger 
Company chartered and limited, not only in 
establishing Northern Nigeria as a British 
Proteotorate but also later in amalgamating 
Northern and Southern Nigeria as one united 
country in 1919 under British imperial rule. 
He was appointed the first ever Governor- 
General of the united Nigeria. Lord Lugard 
waa not only an administrator of great skill, 
of outstanding and distinctive ability, but was 
also known as the chief exponent of the now 
discredited doctrine of indirect rule as con- 
tained in his book The dual mandate—an 
ex post facto analysis of his administrative 
technique among African people. 

Uganda was declared a Protectorate as a 
result of preasure by missionaries in 1894. 
Thereafter power was taken over from the 
Imperial British East Africa Company by the 
British Government, which then established 
its rule in Uganda as a colonial protectorate. 

The only kingdom in Uganda, as the authors 
rightly pointed out, which was hostile to and 
challenged and resisted British rule, was 
Bunyoro. This kingdom was, however, de- 
feated by British forces with the aid of the 
Buganda kingdom. As a recompense for their 
assistance four counties in the area known as 
Ndaiga, among the most important of which 
were Buyaga and Bugangazi, were excised from 
the kingdom of Bunyoro and added to the 
kingdom of Buganda. Buyaga and Bugangazi 
have now rejoined and since 1 January 1965 
form part of the kingdom of Bunyoro, though 
not without a struggle, including an unsuccess- 
ful lawsuit by the Kabaka’s Government 
against the Attorney General of Uganda in the 
High Court of Uganda; and finally in the 
Privy Council, challenging the authority and 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament for the 
conduct of a referendum in terms of the 
provisions of в. 26 of the Uganda Independence 
Order in Council 1962. 
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To the authors, quite properly, I think, the 
period 1952-7 marked the turning-point in the 
historical and administrative .development of 
Uganda. It was during that period that the 
foundation for the preparation of Uganda 
towards future independence was laid. It is 
correct to Bay that the chief architect of that 
foundation was Sir Andrew Cohen, whose name 
is to-day а household word in Uganda. It was 
the forward-looking policy of Sir Andrew 
Cohen which, in spite of the unfortunate 
incident of the deportation out of Uganda of 
the Kabaka of Buganda now recognized as 
a result of administrative misjudgment and 
over-enthusiasm, had paved the way for the 
ease with which Uganda achieved independence 
in 1962. 

The incident was unfortunate from the 
point of view of the administration but 
fortuitous for the Kabaka whose reputation 
was then at its lowest ebb. His deportation 
from Uganda turned him into a hero and a 
champion, who successfully opposed the 
formation of the then projected East African 
Federation. It was during the governorship 
of Sir Andrew that the development of Uganda 
received its greatest impetus. The present 
House of Parliament, the Lugogo Indoor 
Stadium, the National Theatre, are eloquent 
testimony of and permanent memorials to his 
great progressive and administrative foresight. 

By legislation one year after independence 
Uganda ceased to form part of the Dominions 
of the Crown. It became a republic, though 
not so declared. On 9 October 1963 it elected 
and installed its first African Head of State 
with the title of President. 

The second part of the book, pp. 87-226, 
deals specifically with the independence 
constitution iteelf, which the learned authors 
have desoribed as unique and unusually 
complex. In my view this description is an 
understatement. It is, however, difficult to 
share the enthusiastic impression, which the 
authors have sought to create, that those 
attributes are the natural evolution of the 
historical constitutional development of 
Uganda. 

The constitution of Uganda like the constitu- 
tions of most independent ex-colonial countries 
in Africa was the outcome of hard bargaining 
and compromise. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that, prior to independence, Uganda 
was administered aa a unitary colonial proteo- 
torate. No doubt Buganda was accorded a 
privileged and comparatively preferential 
treatment but not, it is submitted, as the 
authors would have people believe as a result 
of the treaty existing between Buganda and 
Britain. The agreement, to give it its proper 
appellation, was never more than a mere 
compact of friendship and protection. It was 
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not dissimilar from other agreements concluded 
between Britain and its other colonial proteo- 
torates, e.g. the Ankole Agreement. The view 
expressed by the authors that the privileged 
treatment accorded Buganda was because of 
the said agreement is not borne out by judicial 
decisions, having regard to the view expressed 
by Denning, L. J., in Nyali Limited v. Attorney 
General, when he said : 

* Although the jurisdiction of the Crown in 
the Protectorate (of Kenya) is in law a 
limited jurisdiction, nevertheless the limita 
may in fact be extended indefinitely во as to 
embrace almost the whole field of Govern- 
ment... the Courts themselves will not 
mark out the limite, nor will they enquire 
into the usage or sufferance or other lawful 
means by which the Crown may have ex- 
tended its jurisdiction . . . jurisdiction is 
exercised by the Crown, the Courts will not 
permit it to be challenged.’ 

As a result of the decision of the Privy 
Counoil in the above саве, in considering the 
Ankole Agreement of 1901, the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa was satisfled that the 
agreement ‘must be regarded only as one of the 
native agreements or treaties under which the 
Crown derives the jurisdiction in Uganda which 
it has since exercised. The jurisdiction of the 
Crown is not necessarily confined to the juris- 
diction acquired by the treaty on which it is 
based but may be extended by usage, suffer- 
ance or other lawful means. It does not follow 
that even if an Order in Council or other 
legislative act appears to exoeed the jurisdic- 
tion originally ceded by the treaty it is without 
validity ’. 

The most that can be said of these treaties, 
if treaties they must be called, is that they had 
purely moral force. They could not be enforced. 
in international courts, nor if the power granted 
under the treaty be exceeded by the Crown is 
the Court of the Protectorate concerned 
competent to declare such an act invalid. 

That Uganda under the 1962 constitution 
should be described, except in a very loose 
sense and without reference to the theory of 
federalism, as a quasi-federal state appears to 
me inapt. In my view the constitution was 
neither federal nor unitary. It was a patchwork 
and hotchpotoh of provisions which defy 
constitutional classification. It is a misnomer 
to describe Uganda under such a constitution 
as a quasi-federal state. If there was anything 
federal about the Uganda constitution it was 
merely notional. It was a misconception of 
this kind which led to the dispute over alloca- 
tion of finance between Buganda and the 
Central Government in 1903 in the case of 
AHorney General of Uganda v. The Kabaka's 
Government (1965) E.A. 393, in which for the 
first time Buganda attempted to assert ite 
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federal status by claiming a special system of 
allocation of finance to the kingdom Govern- 
ment as distinot from the system of allocation 
applicable to other federal states. The High 
Court of Uganda upheld the contention of the 
Central Government in denying the Kabaka's 
Government any special status in this respect 
апа the judgment of the High Court was 
upheld on appeal to the Privy Counoil. 

As stated by the authors the Central 
Government had very wide executive powers 
under the Constitution of 1962 as regards 
matters of political and administrative import- 
ance affecting the whole country. The powers 
of the kingdom Governments, including 
Buganda, and of the so-called federal states 
and districts were so circumscribed that they 
functioned merely as agenta of the Central 
Government in local areas. Their powers were 
in the main concerned with matters of ousto- 
mary law, of traditions, and of succession to 
the thrones of the various kingdoms. The 
so-called High Court of Buganda existed 
merely in name as in practice it was the same 
as the High Court of Uganda. 

It is, of course, true that under article 74 
of the constitution an Act of Parliament 
altermg or replacing the Buganda Courts 
Ordinance, cap. 74 or the Publio Lands 
Ordinance, Mailo Lands and the Provisions of 
Local Government of Buganda required the 
assent of the Lukiko in order to be effective. 
On the other hand the Central Government 
was given the exclusive power over all Courta 
including the jurisdiction, powers, practice, 
procedure, and organization of such Courts, 
other than Courts dealing with Buganda olan 
cases; and no law made by a federal state 
could be inconsistent with any law validly 
made by Parliament. 

Article 43 of the constitution and the 
provisions of schedule 6 of the constitution 
which created the Lukiko as an electoral 
college for election of 21 members to Parlia- 
ment, that is, to Central Government Parlia- 
ment, and thereby prohibiting direct election 
from constituencies into Parliament, in my 
view, disqualified Uganda from being 
considered a quasi-federal state properly so 
called, because by that provision the Central 
Government of Uganda was deprived of the 
right of making a direct appeal to the people 
of Buganda. For the purpose of electing 
members to the Central Government the 
Lukiko was used as an electoral college and 
members of Parliament so elected by the 
Lukiko were therefore in Parliament as 
delegates of the Lukiko and not as Members of 
Parliament in their own right. 

It is surprising therefore that this particular 
provision of the constitution should have 
escaped the critical comment and appraisal of 
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the authors, for so long as such a provision 
existed in the constitution it would have 
been impossible for a national party, which 
would include the people of Buganda, to 
emerge unless the Central Government was 
strong enough to break through such а 
Gordian knot. 

In discussing individual freedom and funda- 
mental rights, the authors rightly observed 
that in time of peace a citizen of Uganda could 
only be deported and restricted by an order of 
a Court of competent jurisdiction as a result 
of either a criminal conviction or as authorized 
by law. The view expressed by the authors in 
this respect has recently been supported by 
a decision of the Court of Appeal for Eastern 
Africa in the case of Grace Ibingira and. Four 
Others v. Uganda (unreported Cr. App. No. 68 
of 1960). 

The phrase ‘as authorized by law’ in the 
provision above mentioned is somewhat 
troublesome. It ів во vague and uncertain that 
it is not easy to understand its meaning and 
import; for it is difficult to conceive of an 
Aot of Parliament derogating from the 
fundamental rights in time of peace without 
such law being declared unconstitutional on 
the ground of repugnancy or inconsistency 
with the constitution, which is desoribed as 
the supreme law of the land. 

The opinion expressed by the authors, 
pp. 191-204, as to the conflict concerning the 
right of appeal on a constitutional matter to 
the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and the 
Privy Council may now be oonsidered ana- 
chronistic, as the appeal to the Privy Council 
has since been abolished under the new consti- 
tution, which was promulgated in February 
1966. There is therefore no possibility of any 
question concerning fundamental rights or the 
interpretation of the constitution being heard 
by the High Court of Buganda, which, in any 
case, has since also been abolished. There is 
now only one High Court for Uganda and its 
decision on constitutional iasues other than 
fundamental rights is final. 

There is at present no High Court Judge 
resident in Jinja, the practice having been 
discontinued since 1964. All Courts in Uganda 
are now integrated into a single system of 
administration of justice to which everyone 
has access, which is certainly an improvement 
on the old set-up of having two parallel 
systems of Courts of Justice under which the 
High Court was intended for Europeans and 
Asians, while the Africans were directed to 
African Courts. Native Courts throughout 
Uganda including the Buganda Principal 
Court have since been &bolished and replaced 
by Magistrates’ Courts of various grades under 
the Magistrates’ Courts Act as amended in 
1966. Under the present dispensation advo- 
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cates have the right of audience in every 
Court throughout the land. The right of 
rulers of kingdoms to assent to the appointment 
of Judges of the High Court no longer exista. 

While it may be correct on paper (and this 
is the danger of writing only from documenta) 
to вау that the provision of legal aid in Uganda 
is restricted, as the authors have stated, in 
practice, however, every person convicted of 
a criminal offence by a Magistrate’s Court has 
an almost automatic right of appeal to the 
appropriate court of appeal not at his own 
expense but at the expense of the State. 
Asa result of this system practically all appeals 
in criminal cases heard by the High Court are 
at the expense of the State as the appellants 
therein are invariably certified by prison 
authorities as paupers. There is therefore no 
impediment of any kind in the way of a convict 
desiring to appeal against his conviction. 
It is no exaggeration to state that for many 
years now it has been as rare as а white faloon 
for any appellant to finance his appeal against 
conviction. 

Then there is the system of revision by the 
High Court. Under вв. 339 and 341 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code jurisdiction is 
conferred on the High Court of calling for and 
examining the record of any criminal proceed- 
ings before any subordinate court for the 
purpose of satisfying itself as to the correctness, 
legality, and propriety of any fine or sentence 
passed or as to the regularity of any proceeding 
of any such subordinate court. 

Furthermore, under the present law, Chief 
Magistrates have access to and it ia their duty 
to supervise the exercise of jurisdiction by 
inferior courts. They are also authorized to 
forward records of such inferior courte to the 
High Court for revision on the ground of 
illegality of a conviction or irregularity of the 
proceedings of any such Court. 

Then under s. 8 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code it is provided that, where а subordinate 
court convicts a person and passes a sentence 
of imprisonment exceeding six months on such 
a convict, such sentence shall be subject to 
confirmation by the High Court. The exercise 
of these powers is done by the High Court at 
the expense of the State, for which the con- 
victed person concerned pays nothing. From 
this it will be clearly seen that there is hardly 
any other system of administration of justice 
in which such liberal concessions are made to 
convicted prisoners. 

The remaining part of the book, pp. 237-411, 
deals with sources of law in Uganda, of which 
in the main there are three, namely, local 
custom, received English common law, and 
the doctrine of equity, including English 
statutes of general application as in force in 
England in 1902, and local statutes. 
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It is of particular historical interest to note 
that on discarding the Indian Penal Code the 
present Penal Code, which came into force for 
the first time in 1930, despite the vigorous 
protests of the Uganda Law Society, was 
modelled on the Criminal Code of Nigeria, 
which was itself based on the Queensland 
Criminal Code of 1899. At present the Penal 
Code of Uganda is closely linked with English 
law. The Criminal Procedure Code, which 
originally derived most of its provisions from 
the Kenya Criminal Procedure Ordinance, 
now contains certain provisions also adopted. 
from the Crimial Procedure Ordinances of 
Nigeria and Trinidad. 

In the preface to this book, the authors fully 
recognized the duty of legal writers ‘not to 
eschew critical comment and appraisal of the 
laws discussed’. It is rather disappointing, 
therefore, to observe that in the book the 
authors have not been as critical as one might 
have expected. In this connexion, the failure 
of the authors is most noticeable in at least 
four respects. 

In the first place, in dealing with the 
Subordinate Courts Ordinance, the authors 
failed to comment on the unlimited jurisdiction 
and the excessive power of punishment, 
e.g. life imprisonment, conferred on First Clase 
Magistrates, who, until recently, were admini- 
strative officers, as well as the very wide 
jurisdiction granted to the Principal Court of 
Buganda and other native courts presided 
over by untrained so-called native judges. 
It is now recognized that it is incompatible 
with the doctrine of separation of powers and 
the independence of the judiciary for admini- 
strative officers of any class to exercise 
judicial functions. 

Secondly in s. 349 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code jurisdiction is conferred on the High 
Court to grant habeas corpus and similar 
prerogative write. Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong here that the jurisdiotion to 
exercise such powers should be made a 
provision in the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Habeas corpus and other prerogative writs 
have nothing to do with criminal proceedings. 
They are civil remedies either for illegal 
detention of any person or for the correction 
of records of inferior courts either on the ground 
of excess of jurisdiotion or by reason of any 
illegality. It is therefore difficult to understand 
why it was thought necessary that this juris- 
diction should be conferred upon the High 
Court under a Code which deals primarily 
with the regulation of criminal proceedings. 
The result of this is the anomalous situation in 
which an application for habeas corpus ad 
subjiciendum in the High Court is always 
treated as a miscellaneous matter in a criminal 
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There is also the curious position that, 
although the Resident Magistrate under the 
old law had derived his powers from the 
Subordinate Courts Act his status was not 
therein defined. The first definition of a 
Reeident Magistrate is to be found in s. 2 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code even though the 
expression is nowhere used in the whole body 
of the provisions of the Code. It is therefore 
incomprehensible why it was considered 
necessary and appropriate that the Resident 
Magistrate should be defined under this section 
of the Code, which, after all, is concerned not 
with the’ constitution of courts but with the 
regulation of procedure in criminal trials. 

Thirdly the confused state of the Civil 
Procedure Code whereby the same rules as 
to pleadings and practice including the 
taxation of costa applicable to the High Court 
as а superior court of record also apply to the 
subordinate courts as courts of summary 
jurisdiction with very limited jurisdiction 
in civil matters, has received scant attention 
by the authors. 

Finally there is a remarkable situation 
whereby First Class Magistrates under the 
Subordinate Courts Aot or at present Magis- 
trates Grade I under the Act of 1964 possess 
and exercise jurisdiction not merely in granting 
auxiliary relief in matrimonial causes but in 
the dissolution of statutory marriages under 
the Marriage Ас between Africans, whereas 
as between non-Africans the competent court 
to exercise such jurisdiction is the High Court. 

The Judicature Act of 1962, in so far as it 
seeks to declare the jurisdiction of the High 
Court, has been deservedly criticized. The 
Act as enacted would appear to have created 
more problems than it had set out to solve. 
The object of the Act was said to be ‘ to declare 
the jurisdiction of the High Court, to apply to 
Uganda with exceptions, adaptations and 
modifications certain Acta of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom relating to the juris- 
diction of Court and similar matters and to 
provide for matters incidental to and connected 
with the aforesaid purpose ’. 

In reality the Aot failed woefully to achieve 
these high-sounding sims and objectives, and, 
in particular, in that it did not in any way 
declare the jurisdiction of the High Court. 
Instead it merely sets out in a sketchy fashion 
the manner and conditions subject to which 
the undefined jurisdiction of the High Court 
should be exercised. It is a curious piece of 
legislation. Normally one would have expected 
to find in an Aot, one of the objects of which 
was to declare the jurisdiction of the High 
Court, the spelling out in full of the jurisdiction 
of such a Court and the subject-matter over 
which such jurisdiction should be exercised. 

The result of this defect is that the subjeot- 
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matters over which the High Court has juris- 
diction are even now stil] uncertain and could 
only be discovered scattered in many Acts of 
Parliament. In spite of the fact that in law, 
Uganda is a sovereign independent country 
and no longer forms part of the Dominions of 
the Crown, the jurisdiction of the High Court 
is still derived basically from the Order in 
Council of 1902! Such a situation is most 
ludierous and unsatisfactory and certainly 
requires re-appraisal and reforms as rightly 
suggested: by the authors. 

There is а minor error in spelling in pp. 
315—17, which in the interest of accuracy ought 
to be corrected. The name of the Chief 
Justice is Udo Udoma and not Uda Udoma. 

Ав already stated, the book is of & very high 
standard but unfortunately it has been caught 
in the wild wind of change, whioh now sweeps 
across many newly independent African 
countries, Uganda not being an exception. 
In certain respects the book is already out of 
date апа has suffered the fate of most books 
on the constitutions of newly independent 
African countries. 

Under the new constitution promulgated in 
February 1966 Uganda now has an executive 
President who exercises his powers on the 
advice of his Cabinet. The territory of Busoga 
has now been reduced to a district. There are 
no longer federal states. The Preeidenoy is no 
longer restricted to native rulers. The Vice- 
President is now appointed by the President 
himself. There are several other changes the 
list of which cannot be exhausted in this review. 
In spite of this, however, in my view the book 
is a standard work of scholarship and it is and 
will remain useful not only to the general 
publio who are interested in African affairs 
but also to the students of the constitutional 
law and history of the new Commonwealth. 
The book has certainly fulfilled a long-felt 
want and both authors must be congratulated 
for the lucidity of their style of writing, for 
clarity of thought, and for the wealth of 
information that has been gathered together 
in this book. Every African and particularly 
East African whose library does not contain 
this book is the poorer for it. 

E. UDO UDOMA 


Cyprian О. Okonkwo and Jan Mc- 
Lean: Cases on the criminal law, 
procedure and evidence of Nigeria 
(excluding the North). (Law in Africa, 
No. 19.) xxxii, 396 pp. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell; Lagos: African 
Universities Press, 1966. 75s. 

It is either & tribute to those interested in 

Nigerian law or a rebuke to those involved in 
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law elsewhere in Africa that the nineteenth 
volume of the ‘ Law in Africa’ series should 
be the fourteenth on Nigeria. Two of the three 
forthooming titles in the series are also 
Nigerian. 

Okonkwo and MoLean is the second collec- 
tion of cases in this series and the seventh 
book to deal with Nigerian criminal law or 
procedure. Ав a collection of cases on ite three 
main topios it stands up fairly well—though 
with а limited number of authorities available 
to be included, seleotion from Nigerian cases 
cannot have been particularly hard. There is 
one patronizing reference to ' the fashionable 
thing’ to do in the use of foreign authorities, 
namely, Ше citation of Australian (Queens- 
land in particular) cases as guides to the 
interpretation of the identical provisions in 
the Nigerian Code. But there is then only one 
such case included. One wonders whether our 
editors might not have served us better by 
including more gap-filling cases from the 
Queensland or the related Codes of other 
African countries. Їп the section on evidence 
in particular, Mr. MoLean's introductory notes 
on the origins of the Nigerian evidence law 
and a reading of, for example, Mr. Salacuse’s 
review of Rudd's Nigerian law of evidence in 
the Nigerian Law Journal, suggest that 
Nigerian courts have a lot to learn about the 
meaningful interpretation of the un-common 
law of evidence. East African authorities in 
particular could be of positive help in divining 
the objectives of the draftsman. 

The volume is divided into four parts 
dealing with criminal procedure, appeals, 
evidence, and criminal law—the first three, 
one presumes, being the responsibility of 
Mr. McLean, the last that of Mr. Okonkwo. 
This is merely guess-work, based upon Mr. 
MoLean's greater familiarity with criminal 
procedure as a result of his joint editorship of 
Brett and MoLean, and Mr. Okonkwo’s 
conversancy with criminal law demonstrated 
by his joint authorship of Okonkwo and Naish. 
(One wonders, incidentally, how much of 
Mr. Okonkwo there is in the jibe about ‘ the 
fashionable thing’? His textbook very 
seriously urges references to Queensland 
authority as a matter of course—something 
which would have been most unusual when 
Mr. McLean practised and taught m Nigeria.) 

Perhaps, if my guess is right, it is Mr. 
MoLean's residence in England in recent years 
which has led to the laok of precise references in 
the introduction to part 1. The criminal law of 
Nigeria, he tells us, ‘is contained in the 
Criminal Codes of the Federation and of the 
Western Region and in the Penal Code of 
the Northern Region’. What, one may ask, 
of the Eastern and Midwestern Regions ? 
Similarly, the Criminal Procedure Act of the 
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Federation does not govern criminal procedure 
throughout the country; the Criminal 
Procedure Laws of the Regions do. Likewise 
the Evidence Laws of the Regions apply as 
well as the Federal Act. 

No great care has been taken over a matter 
of detail which can be the source of considerable 
irritation to the reader. This is the list of 
abbreviations on pp. xxix-xxx. Of the 69 
reports or journals cited, 44 are given dates ; 
25, for no apparent reason, are not. And 
omission is compounded by inaccuracy. The 
E.R.N.L.R. (undated) have never existed ; 
the E.R.L.R. have. The F.8.C. Selected 
Judgments are not still current, as (1956— ) 
would suggest ; they finished in 1960. On the 
other hand the N.R.N.L.R. did not finish in 
1964, as stated; they became the N.N.L.R. 
(not included in the table) in 1960 and are 
still current. Similarly with the W.R.N.L.R. ; 
they were not merely published in 1955, as the 
table implies; they are still current (though 
late in publication) and go under the abbrevia- 
tion of W.N.L.R. Their respective publishers 
would be alarmed to learn that the Solicitors’ 
Journal was only published in 1856, that the 
Times Law Reports were still ourrent, and that 
the W.A.L.R. were the West African Court of 
Appeal Reports. 

Students in the Nigerian Law Faculties 
will no doubt buy their copies of this book. 
It will make a useful companion to Okonkwo 
and Naish’s criminal law text and Brett and 
McLean’s criminal law and procedure annota- 
tions. If it directs attention towards the way 
judges actually behave in Nigeria, rather than 
towards the way they should ideally behave, it 
will be well worth the authors’ trouble. There 
is always the danger that exposure to Nigerian 
authorities which were decided with too little 
reference to the local statutory provisions 
and too much to the common law rules will 
perpetuate technically bad decisions. But 
there is equally the chance that critical 
examination of those decisions and their 
proper evaluation in criminal law courses will 
eliminate the heresies. After Okonkwo and 
Naish’s earlier excellent effort at putting 
Nigerian criminal law in proper perspective, 
this new case-book could be а useful additional 
corrective. 

ALAN MILNER 


Mary Doveras: Purity and danger: 
an analysts of concepts of pollution and 
taboo. viii, 188 pp. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1966. 25s. 


Although this is a fairly small book, the 
author manages with commendable clarity 
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and readability to cover a great deal of that 
field of human activity and belief conneoted 
with the supernatural. The title is almost 
misleading in its simplicity. Indeed, Dr. 
Douglas ranges even farther afield in places, 
making illuminating suggestions on such 
various topics ва political authority, sex and 
marriage institutions, psychoanalytic theory, 
and much else. Her choice of ethnographic 
data comes from many parts of the world 
and from many writers, although not unnatur- 
ally she often relies on her own research data 
on the Lele of the Congo. Any non-anthropolo- 
gist who seeks an object lesson on how the 
well-equipped, modern, social anthropologist 
goes to work and the kind of data he uses, 
should attend to this book. Unless he is quite 
antipathetio to the ideas of other peoples 
and other oultures, he will find ample interest 
and stimulus For the specialist anthro- 
pologist and student of religion and cosmology, 
Dr. Douglas has a good deal to offer. 

In the gradual course of coming fully to 
grips with her principal theme, Dr. Douglas 
engages in an extensive operation of clearing 
the ground for her field of inquiry; and she 
perceives many weeds. She disapprovingly 
reviews attempts by earlier anthropologists to 
define and separate religion and  magio, 
and to characterize religion in primitive 
societies as irrational pseudo-science in oon- 
trast with allegedly moral and rational higher 
religions and true science. She herself wants 
neither to limit religion to beliefs in spiritual 
beings, nor to waste time and effort on seeking 
infallible definitions. She writes: ‘ We should 
try to compare peoples’ views about man’s 
destiny and place in the universe’ (p. 28). A 
formidable enterprise indeed, and perhaps 
too much to attempt in в single small book. 
In her chapter on ‘ Magio and miracle’, Dr. 
Douglas seeks to ridioule the notion that the 
rituals of primitive peoples are a vain sub- 
stitute for an adequate technology and scien- 
Ыйо understanding: e.g. that rain rituals 
are believed by their practitioners to produce 
rain. Although she is in fact prepared to 
admit that people hope that their rituals will 
help to bring rain, fertility, eto., she lays her 
emphasis (perhaps over-strongly to make her 
point ?) on the immaterial efficacy of the sym- 
bolic activity, ‘in the assertions it makes 
and the experience which bears its imprint’. 
Thus the values and attitudes (? and hopes) of 
the performers are brought together in col- 
lective assertion. Moreover, ‘far from being 
meaningless, it is primitive magio which gives 
meaning to existence ’—and, one might add, it 
expresses and reinterprets what existence is 
all about. Or, as Dr. Douglas quotes Lévi- 
Strauss, the significance of ritual is ‘in making 
an emotional situation thinkable, and in 
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making the mind accept pains which the 
body refuses to bear’. 

In а lengthy discussion on the nature of 
‘primitive worlds’, Dr. Douglas castigates 
her colleagues who eschew the term ‘ primi- 
tive ’, and who minimize (according to her) the 
differences between primitive culture and our 
own. She declares that this is merely thinly 
disguised, patronizing superiority. According 
to her, ‘ they’ of the primitive cultures are 
© pollution-ridden °’, but ‘we’ are not; and 
we must inquire why. Sho is mistaken, and it 
may even be ahe, and the French anthropolo- 
giste ahe commends, who show their feelings of 
superiority ; but in any case she is wrong in 
making so simplisitic and wholesale distinction 
between ' them ° and ‘us’. Quite a number of 
‘them’ too are not pollution-ridden, as she 
herself shows elsewhere in this book. So that 
rather we should inquire why those too are 
not prone: which is in large measure what 
she does in effect. If she had not, her book 
would have been far less valuable; though 
she might well have looked more closely at 
both our own and other more oomplex societies 
and concentrated a little less on the allegedly 
‘primitive ’. 

Dr. Douglas argues that where a social 
system has explicit authority positions, these 
are endowed with explicit, controlled spiritual 
power; but where roles are ambiguous then 
they are dangerous and are oredited with 
uncontrolled, disapproved powers. This 
hypothesis needs refinement, but it enables her 
to lead on to the argument that ‘ inarticulate, 
unstructured areas [in в social system] 
emanate unconscious powers which provoke 
others to demand that ambiguity be reduced ’. 
And on from this, that ‘ ritual pollution also 
arises from the interplay of form and sur- 
rounding formlessness. Polution dangers 
strike when form has been attacked’. Thus 
pollution is a dangerous power, not vested in 
humans, but one by which the system pro- 
teots itself. 

Here is the central theme of this book: 
pollution is uncleanness, dirt, and dirt is 
something, anything, which is out of place and 
а disturbance or threat to the proper order of 
things. Thus dirt, and pollution, must presume 
such an order: it is the other side of the coin. 
Therefore a study of pollution involves us in в 
simultaneous study of the social order. More 
than that, however, it compels us also to look 
for the weak points in the social order which 
require to be defended, for it is here that 
pollution concepts operate. This is not а new 
idea really. What is new and stimulating is 
the way in which it is used when adequately 
followed up, logically and ethnographically. 
Dr. Douglas argues that any culture must have 
regular techniques for dealing with anomalies. 
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The anomaly can be solved by cutting the 
issue firmly one way or the other, by forcibly 
controlling it, by avoiding it (as Leviticus 
&bhorred oreeping things and avoided them), 
or, finally, by labelling it as dangerous and 
thus put above dispute. But when labelled 
dangerous, the way is opened up for the 
possibilities of pollution. Four kinds of 
dangers are distinguished which can be dealt 
with through the concept of pollution. First, 
there are dangers where the external boun- 
daries of the system are or might be breached ; 
secondly, there is danger (and hence pollution) 
in the possibilities of transgressions of the 
internal lines of the system— which separate 
part from part; thirdly, there is danger 
in the margins of those lines; and fourthly, 
there are dangers resulting from inherent 
contradictions between different parte of the 
one system, whioh have to be controlled or 
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suppressed and where, therefore, ‘ the system 
is аб war with itself '. 

The last third of the book is devoted to 
analysis and illustration of each of these 
dangers and pollutions. Embedded in tho 
whole argument is the hypothesis that pollu- 
tion powers ' inhere in the structure of ideas 
itself and... punish a symbolic breaking of 
that which should be joined or joining of that 
which should be separate. It follows from this 
that pollution is a type of danger which is 
not likely to occur except when the lines of 
structure, cogmio ог social, are clearly defined ? 
(р. 113). This is a remarkably useful and 
stimulating hypothesis, even if, no doubt, it 
is not wholly proven in this book. Dr. Douglas 
is to be congratulated on her boldness in 
trying something rather new and certainly 
controversial. 

Р. Н. GULLIVER 


SHORT NOTICES 


ANTON Moorreat: Tell Chuéra in 
Nordost-Syrien : Bericht über die vierte 
Grabungskampagne 1963.  (Wissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen der Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des 
Landes Nordrhein- Westfalen, Bd. 31.) 
53 pp., 6 folding plans. Köln und 
Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
[1965]. DM 12. 


Tell Chuéra is an important site in Syria 
between the Khabur and the Balikh, about 
seven miles south of the Syro-Turkish frontier, 
at which the first season of German excava- 
tion took place in September-November 1958 ; 
the present work describes the results of the 
work of the fourth season. 

In the introduction Professor Moortgat 
hints at difficulties occasioned by excessive 
rainfall, health problems (in earlier веавопв), 
labour troubles, and hazards from snakes and 
scorpions. Despite such things, the expedition 
has continued to achieve very creditable 
resulte. 

The work of previous seasons had been 
interpreted as indicating that the main period 
of occupation was Akkadian (second half 
of the third millennium), and as showing 
interpenetration of Sumero-Akkadian oulture 
from the south with the north Mesopotamian 
culture provisionally called * Hurrite'. The 
1868 excavations yielded evidence that the 
main period of oecupation was older than 
Akkadian and must be placed in what 
Profeesor Moortgat designates ' Mesilimzeit’ 
(c. 2600 8.0. ; Early Dynastic II-III in other 


terminology). The excavations also shed 
further light on the cultural region to which 


- Tell Chuëra belonged. 


The three principal areas of excavation 
in the 1903 season were in Steinbau 1, Stein- 
bau 3, and in what Professor Moortgat calls 
‘ kleiner Antentempel', the most important 
results being in connexion with the last- 
mentioned. 

The small temple, first discovered in the 
third season, constitutes the nucleus of a 
group of buildings on the central hillook of the 
tell. The building, in the stratum excavated, 
was of sun-dried brick, not carefully prepared ; 
there is evidence of better workmanship at 
an older level, for which subsequent excava- 
tion is promised. The plan, on an east—west 
orientation with the altar facing east, con- 
forms to that of two other temples (of stone) 
already found ; there was а broad ante-cella 
with an almost square cella (5 x 4j metres), 
with smaller subsidiary rooms nearby. The 
altar had niches to the right and left with 
a Shelf for cult vessels, some of which were 
found. 

Associated with the small temple, in rooms 
immediately to the north, was a mass of 
pottery and alabaster fragments. From the 
pottery fragments was reetored а substantial 
part of a decorated terra-cotta cultstand 


bearing a frieze of figurines on a projeoting 
ledge round the shoulder. These figurines 
included a copulating ram and ewe, a shepherd 
carrying a lamb, and a human female figure 
with emphasized sexual aspecta, of the type 
generally called * mother-goddess’. Professor 
Moortgat points out the obvious similarity of 
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conception to the well-known theme (assumed 
to relate to Tammuz and Inanna) in the art of 
Predynastio Sumer, particularly Uruk, but 
mentions the differences of style and the 
theoretical possibility of an independent local 
development (p. 22). The 14 fragments of 
alabaster found were sufficient to enable 
partial reconstruction of several statues (all 
uninseribed), very strongly reminiscent of 
those of Eshnunna in the Early Dynastic П 
period. This indicates Sumerian cultural 
influence further north-west than is generally 
supposed and removes any doubt that the 
figurines on the cultstand were based on 
Sumerian antecedents. The figurines and 
statues, and also a cylinder-seal impression 
found in Steinbau 1, all point to the ‘ Mesilim- 
zeit’ or Ur I period, that is, Early Dynastic 
II-IIl. The new evidence of Sumerian 
influence in the area just before the middle of 
the third millennium is related by Professor 
Moortgat to the celebrated double stele 
found by Max Freiherr von Oppenheim in the 
Jebelet el-Beidha in 1913, whioh indicates the 
military presence there of а Sumerian ruler 
of the Early Dynastio II period. 

Amongst other samall objects found may be 
mentioned some copper pins (dimensions not 
indicated) bent at the neok with large 
heads, which Professor Moortgat satisfactorily 
demonstrates were used as toggle-pins for 
cloaks in the Mesilim-and-Ur-I period. 

The report is carefully and readably written 
(though at some points it is not easy to dis- 
cover in which stratum a particular find was 
made) and well produced. The photographs 
and plans are good. 

x. W. Е. 8. 


ARMAS BALONEN: Die Hausgeräte der 
alien Mesopotamier nach sumerisch- 
akkadischen Quellen : eine lemikalische 
und kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchung. 
Teil т. (Annales Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 139.) 
357 pp., 100 plates. Helsinki : [Аса- 
demia Scientiarum Fennica], 1965. 
Fmk. 50. 


Assyriologists are already indebted to 
Professor Salonen for six volumes of lexical 
material on the chattels and equipment of 
ancient Mesopotamia (see Studia Orientalia, 
уп, 4, 1939, хт, 1, 1942, and vols. 72, 100, 124, 
and 127 of the present series; а further 
volume, Die Hausgeräte der alten Mesopotamier. 
Teil п. Gefásse (1966) has appeared as vol. 144 
in the series). 

The scheme of the present work corresponds 
to that of the previous publications. The 
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terms are treated alphabetically (Sumerian 
апа Akkadian terms indifferently) within 
sections divided according to subjeot-matter 
(e.g. spoons and ladles; knives; forks and 
prongs ; drinking tubes and pipettes) ; where 
there is sufficient lexical material the discus- 
sion of a term follows a chronological system. 
The subject-matter is intended to include all 
household objects except vessels (which are 
dealt with in Teil m), and ovens (to which a 
special study has been contributed to Bagh- 
dader Mitteilungen, їп). The material adduced 
is preponderantly that from lexical lista, in 
particular HAR.ra—fjubullu, but the evidence 
of art and of archaeology is also utilized, 
inoluding some Egyptological material. 

This work should prove a useful addition 
to the tools of the Assyriologist, though as it 
was apparently not the author’s intention that 
all ocourrences of a term should be noted, it 
could have been made more concise by 
judicious selection from amongst the passages 
quoted; it may be questioned, for example, 
whether most of the eight passages adduced 
(with full English translation) for zibanitu 
(pp. 286—7) айа anything. 

The work is completed by useful indexes of 
words discussed from Sumerian, Akkadian, 
and other languages and by the plates. The 
latter are technically a great improvement 
upon the plates in most of the predecessors 
of this work. 

Н. W. F. 8. 


Монлмер Mostafa (ed.): Die Chronik 
des Ibn Ijas. Dritter Teil, а.н. 872- 
906 / A.D. 1468-1501. Zweite Auflage. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 5o.) viii, 
477,12 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommis- 
sion bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1963. DM 30. 


Of this third volume of the Bada’s‘ a-zuhür 
more than 300 pp. are devoted to the reign of 
the Mamluk Sultan Qaitb&i (873-901/1468— 
95), the remainder covering the short interval 
of years before the accession to the throne of 
Qànsüh al-Ghüri in 906/1501. A little less 
than half of the present volume rests on the 
autograph manuscript Fatih no. 4198, while 
the remaining pages are based on the Paris 
manuscript no. 1824, which the editor has 
collated with manuscript no. 869 of the 
Bibliotheca Vaticana. Scholars interested in 
the affairs of the Mamluk sultanate have long 
held this chronicle in high esteem. It contains а 
rich abundance of detail, e.g. on the offices and 
the administration of the late Mamluk régime 
and on the conditions, social, economic, and 
oultural then prevailing in Egypt. It also deals 
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with events of wider significance for the future 
than the internal affairs of Egypt—e.g., in this 
third section, with the growth of hostile 
feeling between the Mamluk sultanate and the 
Ottoman Empire over their rival olaims to 
predominance along the ill-defined frontier 
separating Syria and Asia Minor. The editor 
has furnished the text with some annotations. 
He emphasires, however, that here, as in the 
other volumes of his edition, he has taken care 
to maintain unimpaired the particular qualities 
of the chroniele in respeot of style and 
language—' во dass man daran die Sprach- 
und Stilentwicklung der Zeit untersuchen 
Kann’. 

V. J. PARRY 


Монлмер Mosrara (ed.) : The chronicle 
of Ibn Tulun: Mufakahat-ul-khillan 
Ji hawadith-iz-zaman, by Shams id-Din 
Mohammad ibn Tulun. Part 2: from 
922 to 926 а.н. (Our Heritage.) [v], 
419, 23 pp. Cairo: Public Corpora- 
tion for Authorship, News and Publi- 
oation, the tian Company for 
Authorship and "Translation, 1964. 
(Distributed by Steiner, Wiesbaden. 
DM 40.) 


Of the chronicle of Ibn Tülün, preserved in a 
unique manuscript now at Tübingen, Mohamed 
Mostafa published, at Cairo in 1962, the pages 
covering the years 884-921/1480-1515. He 
has now made available the rest of the 
chronicle, which embraces the events of 
922-6/1516-20. The work consists in fact 
of notes that Ibn Таап (880-953/1476-1546), 
a native of Damascus, wrote down, as it were 
journal-wise, in order to record what he saw 
and heard at Damasous iteelf and also what 
he was able to learn about happenings else- 
where. This volume, like its predecessor, 
contains valuable information, e.g. on the 
social and economic conditions at Damascus 
and in Syria as a whole. Ibn Tülün was 
active in the years when the Ottomans 
subjugated Syria and Egypt (922-3/1516-17). 
The high worth of his chronicle as a source for 
the Ottoman conquest has been recognized 
long since (of. Der Islam, xvm, 1929). Ibn 
Tülün offers numerous details on the advance 
of the Ottomans through Syria and also on 
their campaign in Egypt (e.g. he gives the 
text of an Ottoman proclamation announcing 
the end of Mamluk resistance—cf. Mufakahat, 
п, 43 ff., sub anno 923/1517). The editor, 
Mohamed Mostafa, has furnished the chronicle 
with brief annotations. He has also added to 
this second volume of Ibn Tülün one impor- 
tant and welcome feature—the indexes, 
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which cover almost 300 pp. and embrace 
personal and place names, offices, and tech- 
nical terms and expressions. 

V. J. PARRY 


S. D. Qorem: Studies in Islamic 
history and institutions. xii, 391 pp. 
Leiden : E. J. Bril, 1966. Guilders 26. 


The present volume brings together very 
conveniently 19 studies by Professor Goitein. 
Two of them, ‘The four faces of Islam’ 
(pp. 8—53) and ‘ Prayer in Islam’ (pp. 73-89), 
appear now for the first time in print. The 
rest, originally published in four languages 
over a period extending from 1929 to 1964, are 
here presented in English, revised, and in 
some cases considerably expanded. No 
collection of occasional pieces can be expected 
to show & complete balance of its component 
parts or uniformity in treatment, and the 
chapters in this volume range from the broad 
conspeotus, conveying the deeply considered 
views of a mature scholar (such as the article 
mentioned above, ‘ The four faces of Islam’), 
to studies of detail, such as ‘ The sanctity of 
Jerusalem and Palestine in early Islam’ 
(pp. 135-48). The contents are grouped in the 
three parts of the book entitled respectively 
‘The nature and development of Islam’, 
‘Islamic religious and political institutions ’, 
and 'Islamio social history’. Many readers 
will probably turn first to those chapters in 
the third part which are the fruit of Professor 
Goitem's specialist knowledge of the Geniza 
materials. Five which are of particular 
interest are ‘The documents of the Cairo 
Geniza as а source for Islamio social history ' 
(pp. 279-95), ‘The unity of the Mediter- 
ranean world in the “ middle’’ Middle Ages’ 
(pp. 296-307), ‘Medieval Tunisia—the hub 
of the Mediterranean’ (pp. 308-28), ‘ Letters 
and documents on the India trade in medieval 
times,’ (pp. 329-50), and ‘ The beginnings of 
the Karim merchants and the character of 
their organization’ (pp. 3851-80). By 
assembling these studies, Profeasor Goitein 
has done a real service to students of Islamio 
history and society. 

P. M. HOLT 


NicoarA BELDIOEANU : Les actes des 
premiers sultans conservés dans les 
manuscrits turos de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale à Paris. 11. Règlements 
miniers, 1390-1512. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Études [—Sorbonne]. vi? 
Section. Documents et Recherches 
sur l'Économie des Pays byzantins, 
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islamiques et slaves et leurs Relations 
commerciales au UE Âge, vu.) 
492 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton 
& Co., 1964. 


The Serbian silver mines were opened by 
thirteenth-century Saxon colonists. Their 
techniques, terminology, and corporate 
organization remained virtually intact under 
Serbian and (from the late fourteenth century) 
Ottoman rule. Governments intervened in 
some detail, but only to ensure the continued 
operation of the mines and the distribution of 
the product in accordance with their stipula- 
tions. Given the imperatives of deep mining 
in a difficult terrain, and a technologically 
unsophisticated environment, the isolated and 
conservative character of the mines is hardly 
surprising. 

Most of what we know of these mines under 
Ottoman rule derives from  oodifications 
(often mere Turkish translations) of their 
ancient customs, and from occasional regula- 
tory ediota. То the texts made available by 
Anhegger and others, М. Beldiceanu has now 
added some 30 items of a similar nature. He 
gives thom in facsimile and in a French 
analyse, elucidated by notes and by a set of 
introductory chapters which are valuable 
particularly for their extensive use of German 
and East European sources and studies. 

This is a very competent presentation of new 
material of a traditional but rather difficult 
variety. Whether the productivity of the 
enterprise is sufficient to justify it seems 
perhaps a little doubtful. Any dramatic 
extension of our knowledge of Ottoman 
mining history—above all any steps towards 
the quantification of inputs and outputs—is 
almost bound to result from studies in new 
categories of evidence in the Ottoman archives. 
The convenient location of a body of evidence 
is & poor criterion of ite historical importance. 
This is not to deny the reality of M. Beldiceanu’s 
contribution, nor the usefulness of his work in 
surveying the present state of our knowledge. 


М. А. COOK 


JEAN MéoÉrran: Expédition archéo- 
logique dans l'Antiochène occidentale. 
(Mélanges de l'Université Saint 
Joseph, Tom. xr, Fasc. 1.) 144 pp., 
84 plates. Beyronth : Imprimerie 
Catholique, 1964. 


From 1932 to 1939, the late Father Mécérian 
was engaged in studying Christian antiquities 
situated on both sides of the estuary of the 
river Orontes, between Antioch and the 
Mediterranean. Three areas are of partioular 
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importance: the Black Mountain (Kara 
Dağ), with an eleventh-century Georgian 
church variously attributed to St. Thomas, to 
the Holy Virgin, and to the Holy Cross; the 
‘Mons Mirabilis’ surmounted by the Mandra 
of St. Simeon Stylites the Younger; and, 
further south, Mount Casius, with the ancient 
basilica of St. Barlaam. In medieval times, 
this region was the centre of an active religious 
life ; later, the area was extensively settled by 
Armenian peasants, who put up a brave 
resistance to the Turks in 1915, but were 
finally displaced at the time of the French 
evacuation of Alexandretta in 1939. Completed 
shortly before his death, Father Mécérian’s 
book is & valuable contribution to the study 
of early Byzantine and Georgian monastic 
architecture. Unfortunately his imperfect 
command of Georgian resulted in a few errors 
and misconceptions. On р. 109, the inscrip- 
tion on the stone medallion from St. Michael’s 
church is read by Mécérian, after R. P. Blake, 
as Krise j(ua)risi and translated as ‘the 
Cross of Christ’; as it stands, this phrase 
would mean ‘Christ of the Cross”. The 
actual reading, based on Mécérian’s photo- 
graph, should be: Juari K'ristesi, which 
gives the correct sense. A more important 
misunderstanding arises on pp. 111-26, where 
the author disousses а Georgien insoription 
first published by Father Paul Peeters, and 
interpreted by Peeters and himself to mean 
‘This church belongs to the Armenians’. As 
now shown by W. Djobadze (Oriens Christia- 
nus, XLIX, 1965, 125-7), this inscription is 
really a mason’s mark, and reads: ‘In the 
church, towards the south’, indicating the 
position which the carved stone was to occupy 
in the design of the building. It is impossible 
therefore to follow Father Mécérian in his 
conclusions relating to the original ownership 
of the church, and in his controversial remarks 
about Armeno-Georgian ecolesiastical rela- 
tions in the early Middle Ages. Suffice it to 
say here that on p. 121, he confuses Allaverdi 
in Kakheti with the other Allaverdi on the 
northern frontier of Armenia, and that his 
one-sided account of the conversion of Georgia 
(р. 124) takes quite insuffloient account of the 
original sources (see my own Lives and legends 
of the Georgian saints, London, 1956, 13-39). 
The work of Father Mécérian is now being 
ably continued by Professor W. Djobadze of 
the University of Utah, who has already 
issued three preliminary reports (see Istan- 
buler Mitteilungen, xv, 1965; Turk Arkeoloji 
Dergisi, 1964; and Oriens Christianus, XLIX, 
1965), which indicate that the historical апа 
archaeological interest of the Byzantine and 
Caucasian antiquities of this region is far from 
being exhausted. 
D. M. LANG 
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J. Онызторн BÜRGEL: Die Hofkor- 
respondenz ‘Adud ad-Daulas und ihr 
Verhältnis zu anderen historischen 
Quellen der frühen Büyiden. ix, 181 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1965. 
DM 32. 


The documents on which this volume is 
mainly based, the collection of rasa by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Yüsuf, а secretary at the 
court of ‘Adud al-Dawla and later wazir to 
Samsäm al-Dawla, were, as the author points 
out, first made known by Professor Claud 
Cahen in an article entitled * Une correspon- 
dence büyide inédite” in Studi orientalistict 
in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, т, Rome, 
1956. The author, on the basis of these and 
other contemporary documents, has given 
a coherent account of the life of ‘Adud 
al-Dawla and attempted to draw a character 
sketch of him and some of the other partioi- 
pants in the events described. That he has 
not succeeded in producing an entirely con- 
vinoing portrait of the main subject of his 
work is, perhaps, the fault of his sources. He 
has given numerous interesting extracts from 
the documents he has consulted. In his 
concluding remarks he suggests that the 
Büyid period is the connecting link between 
the Sasanian and the Safavid periods. The 
arguments put forward in support of this 
thesis seem to the present reviewer somewhat 
slender. 

A. К. 8. LAMBTON 


Hans MÜLLER (ed. and tr): Die 
Chronik Huläsat at-tawarih des Qazi 
Ahmad Qumi: der Abschnitt über 
Schah ‘Abbas I. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Mainz.  Veróffentlichungen der 
Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. xiv.) 
x, 127, 104, [iv] pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1964. DM 40. 


This extract from the fifth volume of the 
Khulagat altawärikh of the фай, Ahmad 
Tbrahimi Qummi (b. 953/1546) deals with the 
years 996-1001/1587-92. The author's 
official position bad enabled him to gain an 
intimate knowledge of official life and he gives 
an interesting and valuable account of the 
early years of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas. His 
history is written in the form of a chronicle. 
It throws light on the movements and rivalries 
of the tribal leaders during these years and 
has much useful incidental information 
bearing on offices and institutions. Gratitude is 
due to Herr Müller for making this work 
available. There are copious indexes but 


that on ‘ Amter, Titel, Wórter und Begriffe ' 
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might well have been expanded. It does not 
include all the technical terms appearing in 
the text. There would seem to be а case for 
the inclusion of bunicheh (p. 83) and sdvari (p. . 
91), and if soyürghàl why not tuyü&l (p. 16 e£ 
passim)? The bibliography, on the other 
hand, might well have been pruned of the 
more general works which seem to have little 
direot relevance to the Safavid period, while 
the articles by Professor R. M. Savory on the 
early Safavids have a claim to inclusion. The 
passage muÁimmaàt-i dar al-saljaneh-i Isfahänra 
az divdnian ijareh namideh (p. 48, 1. 17) 
presumably means ‘he farmed certain taxes 
(or certain offices) in Isfahin, the capital’ 
and not simply that he was entrusted with the 
administration of the affairs of the capital. 
The usual meaning of muAimmát is admittedly 
‘affairs’ but in conjunction with ijáreh 
namudan it would seem to mean rather some 
form of taxation (perhaps something similar to 
the Seljüq term asbäb va mu'amilat) The 
terms bábá't va khwudsari (p. 96, 1. 28) trans- 
lated as ‘ Unhóflichkeit' and ‘ Taktlosigkeit ’ 
would seem rather to mean ‘having the 
qualities of an ‘ayyär or lift’ and ‘ pride’ or 
* self-respect ’. 
А. К. 8. LAMBTON 


RICHARD Овамішон: Die schWtischen 
Derwischorden Persiens. Erster Teil : 
die Affüiationen. (Abhandlungen für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxxvi, 
1.) ix, 109 pp. Wiesbaden : Deutsche 
Morgenländische Gesellschaft, Kom- 
missionsverlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 
1966. DM 28. 


This is the first part of a trilogy on the three 
major darvish orders of modern Persia, the 
Dhahabi, Ni’matullahi, and Khäksär orders 
and deals with their afflliation. The author 
has brought together much information on the 
lives and writings of the leaders of these orders. 
His work is a welcome addition to our know- 
ledge of the modern development of the orders, 
on which very little work has, as yet, been 
done. The bibliography would have been 
more useful for purposes of reference if the 
works quoted in the text had been included 
instead of the reader being left to find them 
in the indexes. A notable omission is the 
Ma'rifat-nämeh attributed to Shaykh Najm 
al-Din Kubrá, printed in Shiraz in 1377/1957-8, 
the introduction to which contains some 
additional information on the life of Wahid 
al-Awliyé’. There is now also a printed edition 
of the Wilayat-ndmeh of Sultän ‘Ali Shah 
(Tehran, 1344 (solar)/1965-6) as well as the 
lithograph mentioned on p. 67. 


A. K. 8. LAMBTON 
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Етл7АВЕТН E. Bacon: Central Asians 
under Russian rule : a study tn culture 
change. xvii, 273 рр, 12 plates, 2 maps. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: al University 
Press, 1966. (Disteibeted in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 52s.) 


Dr. Bacon, of New College, Hofstra Univer- 
sity, visited Kazakhstan in 1034 but has not 
gince been back to Soviet Central Asia. Nor 
has she specialized in the study of the area, 
although she has done anthropological work 
in Iran and Afghanistan. She decided, 
however, that an historical/anthropological 
survey of changes in the life of the people 
of Central Asia since the nineteenth-century 
Russian conquest, aimed at the general 
reader, would be worth-while. She disclaims 
any exhaustive study of the available sources, 
although she has used a broad selection of 
West European and Russian writings. 

Within these limitations this is a competent 
and well written, descriptive, rather than 
analytical introduction to the subject. Follow- 
ing & general account of the area the author 
devotes one chapter each to the nomadic and 
settled peoples before the conquest, one 
to changes under the Tsarist régime and the 
last four to changes under Soviet rule. Her 
conclusions tend to emphasize the survival of 
traditional ways of life among the Muslim 
peoples of the area. The book is amply 
footnoted, although a rather unhappy com- 
promise between theneeds of scholars and those 
of non-specialist readers, which groups refer- 
ences in clusters after every two or three para- 
graphs, makes it sometimes diffloult to trace 
the precise source of statements in the text. 

M. Е. Y. 


Louis Renou: Études védiques et 
paninéennes. Тот. XIII, XIV, XY. 
(Publications de l'Institut de Civilisa- 
tion Indienne. Série in-80, Fasc. 22, 
25,95) ii] 163 p; [iii], 132 pp. ; 
[ii], 183 pp. Paris: Éditions E. de 
Boccard, 196, 1965, 1966. 

Tom. m-v, VI-X, and хп contained Louis 
Renou's copiously annotated translation of 
the Rgvedio hymns addressed to Usas, Viéve 
Devah, Adityah (Mitra, Varuna, Indrävarunä, 
etc.), Soma, Marutah, and Agni (mandalas 1-3). 
The more recent issues complete the hymns 
for Agni (Indrügni, the Apri texts, eto.), and 
add (in Tom. xv) those for Sürya, Brhaspati, 
Vayu, Вањ, Dyüv&prthivi, Ápab, Vispu, 
Rudra, Vigvakarman, etc. The Indra and 
Aévini hymns and the various non-hymnio 
categories of texts have not been treated in 
the Eit. véd. et pan. 

Tom. xv, the last part to be issued before 
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his sudden апа tragio death in August 1966, 
marks the achievement of more than one- 
half of the immense task of scrutinizing the 
theories ала utilizing the discoveries of the 
period since Geldner's translation was com- 
pleted in the first quarter of the present 
century. A large proportion of this new 
material was the result of Renou’s own 
syBtematio and fundamental work in the 
fields of historical grammar, lexicography, 
апа literary history, and it is diffioult to 
believe that the life's work of the great 
German Indo-Iranianist could satisfactorily 
have been revised except by Renou, the 
acknowledged foremost specialist in classical 
Indian studies. 

The of this undertaking reach 
back beyond the publication of the first issue 
(in 1957) to Renou's Hymnes et prières du 
Véda, his ‘Index védique’, and his Biblio- 
graphie védique, published in the 1930's, and 
ultimately to 1925 when La valeur du parfait 
dans les hymnes védiques made its appearance, & 
doctoral thesia which has retained ite authority 
in the field of historical and comparative 
philology for over 40 years. He tended to 
deprecate his ‘ explication ’ of the text of the 
Rgveda (‘ nous n'avons pas l'intention d'appor- 
ter du nouveau’, ‘il s'agit ici de notes dis- 
persées"), ав did Geldner in referring to his 
own monumental Rigveda (‘nichts Abschlies- 
sondes, nur ein weiteres Hilfsmittel ... ein 
schwacher Ersatz’), and throughout the ten 
years of its preparation Renou continued to 
publish work of more manifest originality, 
basio studies in the Patppaladisamhita, the 
Brhaspatismrti, Vy&karana, eto. Nevertheless 
his unfinished study of the Rgveda, pursued 
only at the instigation of colleagues more 
impetuous than he, will represent for many 
the culmination of his researches and the 
most fitting memorial to his years of service to 
Indology as Director of the Institut de Civilisa- 
tion Indienne at the Sorbonne, sometime 
President of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres and member of the Japanese 
Academy, and, as we are proud to recall, 
Corresponding Member of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies and ite first 
visiting Jordan Lecturer in Comparative 


Religion. J. 0. W. 


A. Үл. Бувкіч (tr): Chkhandog’ya 
Upanishada. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Otdeleniye Istorii. Institut 
Narodov Azii. Pamyatniki Pis'men- 
nosti Vostoka, ут.) 256 pp. + errata 


slip. Moskva: Izdatel'stvo ' Nauka’, 
1965. Rbls. 1. 
It is interesting to see that, with a few 
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notable exceptions, the concern of scholars 
with the Chändogya Upanigad—and this 
observation is perhaps true for other Upani- 
sads—decreased quite considerably during the 
two decades between approximately 1930 and 
1950. Most of the spade-work on the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad was done between the end of 
the last century and 1930; but the interest 
was revived again in the 1950’s and seems still 
to continue. During this latter period contri- 
butions in the form of translations and 
exegeses of the Chändogya have come forth 
from scholars like Renou, Radhakrishnan, 
Ruben, Hauschild, Sen Gupta, and Morgen- 
roth. Among the most recent and commend- 
able works in this field is the richly annotated 
translation of the Chändogya Upanisad by 
A. Ya. Syrkin, whose annotated translation of 
the Brhadäranyaka Upanisad was published in 
1964 (vol. v of the ‘Pamyatniki’). It is 
quite clear that the translation of the Chan- 
dogya and the translator’s comments thereon 
are primarily intended as a textbook for the 
Russian-speaking student; it is in fact the 
first Russian translation of this Upanisad. 
The work is both thorough and imaginative. 
A generous set of references to sources, 
Indian and Western, occasionally compensates 
for the absence of comments on the more 
important passages and aspects of the Upani- 
gad. The reader might, however, have pre- 
ferred at times an explanation rather than 
reference. For instance, a more extensive 
summary of the great amount of philo- 
sophical speculations on the sixth prapathaka 
and the commentaries thereon would have 
been desirable. 

On the whole, the translation adheres to the 
traditional Sankara line of interpretation, and 
only very seldom makes use of commentaries 
such as those by Rämänuja or Madhva. For 
his translation Mr. Syrkin depended mainly 
on the text edited by Radhakrishnan. It is, 
however, obvious that he also availed himself 
of other texts which include Sankara’s and 
Anandagiri’s commentaries. Incidentally, 
the text of the Chändogya in the Principal 
Upanishads contains fewer mistakes than the 
other Upanisads included in that publication. 
Even if, in a number of cases the translation 
and the comments by Mr. Syrkin were in- 
fluenced by Radhakrishnan, they show a good 
deal of independent thinking. One of such 
instances is the translator’s refusal to acquiesce 
in the fairly general and baseless acceptance of 
the theory that the udgitha of the dogs (Ch. 
Up. т. 12), is в satire on priestly rituals. There 
is as little reason to presume that this udgitha 
was intended as a satire as there is to believe 
that the Rgvedic song to the frogs (үп. 108) 
was written with the intent to satirize. 

A conscientiously prepared index of Sans- 
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krit terms and an extensive bibliography add 
to the value of Mr. Syrkin’s work. 


ARNOLD KUNST 


SHIVLAL JESALPURA (ed.): Kavi Lavan- 
yasamaya’s Nemirangarainakara chan- 
da. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 
8) [xu], 108 pp. Ahmedabad: 
Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sans- 
kriti Vidyamandira, 1965. Rs. 6. 


This is а careful edition of a short verse 
work (252 verses) by the early sixteenth- 
century Jain Gujarati poet Livanyasamaya 
ог Lahur&ja who is best known as the author 
of Vimalaprabandha (1511). The edition is 
based on three undated manuscripts (Nos. 
9726, 3140, and 10813) from the Sri Hemacan- 
dr&cárya Jaina Jfänamandira at Patan, and 
ineludes full variant readings and а good 
glossary. Both text and critical apparatus are 
printed in Devanägari. 

The subject of the work is the early life of 
the twenty-second tirthankar Nemin&tha, a 
favourite topic with medieval Jain poets 
and one which lends itself to adornment with 
pastoral-erotic episodes imitated from the 
Kysna literature. 

Dr. Jesalpura’s introduction provides a full 
list of all the other works attributed to 
Lävanyasamaya and gives a brief account 
of the style and language of the present poem. 
Phonetic and morphemic characteristics are 
listed within the traditional categories of 
Senskrit grammar, which at least makes tho 
bare bones of the language readily accessible 
to students of Indo-Aryan philology who 
might be reluotant to tackle the Gujarati 
text for its own sake. 

I. R. 


GEORGE CARDONA : À Gujarati reference 


grammar. 188 pp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
[91965]. (Distributed in G.B. by 


Oxford University Press. 40s.) 


This book amply substantiates the claim of 
ita title. It is а full descriptive statement, 
made with great concision and abundant 
cross-references, of modern colloquial Gujarati. 
After chapters on phonology and the writing 
system comes а detailed analysis of morpho- 
logy and syntax under the broad headings of 
‘Nominal system’ (substantive, adjective, 
pronoun), ' Verbal system’, and ‘ Adjuncts’ 
(adverb, particle, connective), and the gram- 
mar concludes with a brief summary of types 
of sentence structure and an indication of the 
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possibilities of modifying word order. The 
last item is specifically given only a mention, 
since & full treatment of stylistios would 
demand another book in iteelf. 

Naturally a grammar of this type is in no 
sense a language course and in faot it would, I 
suspect, be intractable to anyone not already 
possessing & good working knowledge of 
Gujarati or some closely related language. The 
whole book is remarkable not only for its 
completeness, but for the speed with which 
the author has produced it after his field- 
work was over. There is no doubt much to 
be said for mature refleotion, but one should 
be even more appreciative of rapid publication 
in fields such as this where the techniques of 
modern linguistics have only just begun to 
be applied to the modern Indian oolloquials. 

In the circumstances there are inevitably 
numerous pointe on which Dr. Cardona could 
be challenged, or at least questioned: his 
inclusion, for instance, of widely disparate 
phenomena under the heading of the /h/ 
phoneme (§1.2.6.2), or his somewhat cavalier 
treatment of the awful problem of the com- 
pound verb ($5.17) which raises its head in 
Gujarati as in many other North Indian 
languages. However, it is more important 
that he has set out for the first time а coherent 
system which is bound to influence all sub- 
sequent discussion of Gujarati linguistics. 

Unfortunately the review copy is lacking a 
complete sheet (pp. 169-84) во’ that most of 
the summary of sentence forms and more than 
half the indexes are missing, but on the 
evidence of the duplicated preliminary edition, 
circulated in 1964, these are very adequate. 

X. R. 


M. Anpronov: Matertals for a biblio- 
graphy of Dravidian linguistics. (In- 
ternational Association of Tamil Re- 
search Series.) [ii], 52 pp. Kuala 
Lumpur: Department of Indian 
Studies, University of Malaya, 1966. 5s. 


Recent years have seen a very considerable 
increase of activity in the field of Dravidian 
linguistics, and it seems that this development 
is likely to be accelerated in the coming years. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable 
importance at this stage that scholars working 
in this field should have at their disposal a 
full survey of the work that has been pre- 
viously done, particularly since much of this 
is scattered in out of the way places and hard 
to come by, and many of the basio works are 
long out of print. The present compilation 
by M. Andronov will, therefore, be welcomed 
by all concerned. 
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The list achieves a degree of completeness 
which is highly commendable in view of the 
inaccessibility of many of the items, though a 
question mark has sometimes to be resorted to 
when full bibliographical details were not 
available. There are very few mistakes, 
but it should be noted that entry 410 should 
be deleted, since Koi language is a mistake for 
Kol language, and that of course is a member 
of the Kolarian group. As an item to be added 
the following may be mentioned: C. B. Lucie 
Smith, Report on the land revenue settlement of 
the Chanda district, Oeniral Provinces, 1869, 
Nagpore, 1870 (Appendix V, ‘ List of Maree 
words which appear to be derived from no 
written language ’). 

T. BURROW 


Rama Suspran: A lexical study of 
Tamil dialects in lower Perak. (Uni- 
versity of Malaya. Department of 
Indian Studies Monograph Series.) 
[v], 219 pp. Kuala Lumpur: Depart- 
ment of Indian Studies, University of 
Malaya, 1966. M$12. 


The study of the spoken dialects of the 
Tamil language has not up to the present 
attracted very much attention. It is a field 
in which little authentic information is 
available, and it is to be hoped that before long 
в comprehensive survey will be undertaken, 
on the lines of the work that has been done for 
the European languages. 

Dr. Subbiah’s work deals with the spoken 
language of Tamil speakers working in planta- 
tions in а part of the Malay Peninsula. Large 
numbers of these have come there from India 
in their youth, and the movement of returning 
immigrants back home is frequent. Conse- 
quently most of the dialect differences that 
are found, spring from dialect differences 
within the Tamil homeland, and care has been 
taken to ascertain the exact place of origin of 
the informants. The regional variations noted 
refer therefore to the different regions of 
Tamilnad. The effect of the Malayan environ- 
ment on the language is chiefly seen in the not 
inconsiderable number of Malay loan-words 
that are to be found. 

A special chapter is devoted to the differ- 
ences between the speech of men and women, 
and the interesting fact emerges that the 
women often prefer Tamil words where the 
men use Sanskrit loan-words. A chapter on 
occupational vocabulary studies items speci- 
fically connected with work on the estates, and 
attention is also given to social institutions as 
reflected in the vocabulary collected. There is 
an introduction giving a history of the Tamil 
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immigration into Malaya, along with an 
account of the different castes that have 
participated in it. A lexical index deals 
alphabetically with the items recorded, a 
considerable number of which find no place 
in the Tamil lexicon. The book is to be 
welcomed as a pioneer work in its field, and 
it is to be hoped that its example will be 
followed and that before long we will have 
available similar studies for Tamilnad itself. 


T. BURROW 


B. N. Purr: India under the Kushänas. 
ху, 268 pp., 13 plates, map. Bom- 
bay : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1965. 
Rs. 20. 


This book provides the student with a 
useful and sound introduotion to the period of 
Kusäna rule in India. It is divided into two 
main parta: oh. ii-iv are an account of what 
is known of the political history and chrono- 
logy, and oh. v-xi disouss such topics as 
economio life, religious conditions, literature, 
art, and architecture. There are two useful 
appendixes, one outlining the major types of 
Kusäna coinage, and the other listing the 
Kusäna insoriptions, in Kharosthi, Greek, and 
Brahmi. 

Anyone writing a history of this period is 
beset by а series of long-standing controver- 
sies, and inevitably there is plenty of room for 
disagreement on such vexed matters as the 
origin of the Kusänas, the date of the Kaniska 
era (which Dr. Puri takes as А.р. 78), or the 
number of the Kaniska kings. Similar doubte 
must also arise regarding the admissibility of 
undated, or at best vaguely dated, authors’ 
works in the discusaion of literature, etc. The 
author deals with these problems in а oom- 
petent manner. The chapter on art is aug- 
mented by a number of well-chosen plates, 
mainly of Gandhäran sculpture, and sculpture 
of the Mathur& school. 

F. В. ALLOHIN 


NANDASENA MUDIYANSE: The art and 
architecture of the Gampola Ў 
(1341-1415 A.D.) [v], x, 194 pp., 21 

lates, 4 plans. Colombo: M. D. 
Паш and Co. Ltd., [1965]. Rs. 12. 


This useful book collecta together informa- 
tion about various sites which can be dated to 
the short period (approximately 1340-1405) 
when the principal capital of Ceylon was 
situated at Gampola, 12 miles south of Kandy. 
A brief account of the rather complicated 
history of this period is followed by desorip- 
tions of 19 sites, the principal ones of which 
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(Gadalüdeniya and Lankitilaka chief among 
them) are then described in fuller architeo- 
tural detail. More plans and diagrams would 
have been helpful (there is none of Lankä- 
tilaka), and also more illustrations. ‘The one 
picture given of Lankatilaka is a side view, 
not, ав stated, а front view; the illustration 
of Gadalideniya is appalling. It is hardly 
possible for anyone who has not been there to 
get much idea from the descriptions alone of 
what these places actually look like. Plan 
no. 2 (of the Vijayotpäya) should be labelled 
‘conjectural reconstruction’. The illustra- 
tions to the chapter on sculpture and wood- 
work are more adequate. In a very useful 
final chapter, 17 inscriptions of the period are 
collected from various published sources 
and given here with Sinhalese text, English 
translation, and brief notes. 

The author assumes throughout that 
Tisara-sandeéaya should be ascribed to the 
reign of Parikramabahu V, and is therefore 
the earliest surviving sandeéa, though the 
arguments brought forward by Günther 
(WZKM, хілх, 1942) for dating it about 
1410 seem to be valid. It is not correct to say 
(р. 3) that Paräkramabähu IV ascended the 
throne in 1325-6. 

С. Н. В. REYNOLDS 


К. J. Моови: Liberalism and Indian 
politics, 1872-1922. (Foundations of 
Modern History.) vii, 136 pp. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold (Publishers) 
Ltd., 1966. 168. 


For 60 years the Liberal party and 
philosophy provided the principal vehicle of 
change in English publio life; then came the 
twilight. Dr. Moore has examined this 
period in relation to Indian policy. In its 
springtime, British Liberalism gave en- 
thusiastio support to the spirit of Italian 
nationalism ; in its autumn, it tried to 
create & Union in South Africa which would 
heal the wounds oaused by two perverted 
forms of nationalism—racialism and imperial- 
ism. Yet, in India, British Liberaliam could 
seo no further than a partial programme of 
local and provincial self-government. In the 
hour when the historio British Liberal Party 
mot its doom, Edwin Montagu vainly tried 
to reconcile nationalism and liberalism in а 
coherent scheme of reform. It was too late: 
though it can be argued that in British policy, 
1945-7, and in the Indian constitution, the 
lost cause did finally achieve a measure of 
success. 

Robin Moore explores this subject with a 
happy balance of well-chosen illustrative 
material and overall thematic unity and 
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coherenoe. Ав an introduotion to the history 
of ideas, this essay displays а capacity for 
precise conceptual analysis which has been 
lacking in some of the previous attempts 
(all too few) to interpret the intelleotual 
history of nineteenth-century India. Doubt- 
less, Dr. Moore would agree that a work on a 
larger scale ought to examine much more 
elaborately the interaction of European 
political ideas and techniques with the evolu- 
tion of national and nationalistio movements 
among Indians, who only receive walking-on 
parts in this brief sketch. 
HUGH TINKER 


К. A. D. Forrest: The Chinese 
language. Second edition, revised. and 
expanded. (The Great Languages.) 
372 pp. London: Faber and Faber 
Ltd.,1965. 848. 

This is & revised edition of the general 
survey of the Chinese language that first 
appeared in 1948. The plan of the work 
remains unchanged: salient features of the 
earlier stages of the language are outlined, 
some representative modern dialects discussed, 
and the phonological developments from 
Ancient Chinese to the modern dialects are 
gone into in some detail The emphasis 
throughout is on phonology, and most of the 
alterations and additions in this new edition 
reflect changes in the author's views on details 
of reconstruction and comparativism. Gram- 
matical statements are sketchy and impres- 
sionistio ; indeed, one of the striking features 
of the work is the complete absence of any 
structural approach, in either phonology or 


grammar. 

: For the student, an annoying aspeot of the 
work is the consistent failure to distinguish 
Pekingese readings of characters from examples 
of Pekingese dialect: pu'sr ‘I don’t know’ 
(р. 65), -їв'т liao fan liao ‘ have you eaten rice ?’ 
(p. 66), and countless other instances may be 
examples of Pekingese reading pronunciations 
but are emphatically not examples of Pekingese 
dialect, Another hindrance is the disturbingly 
large number of misprints in transcriptions. 
In spite of these shortcomings, the new edition 
is welcome for providing students with informa- 
tion on some of the current work being done 
in historical and comparative phonological 
studies. 

G. B. DOWNER 


Неге Ова  MoCurLouaH (tr): 
Yoshitsune : a fifteenth-century Japan- 
ese chronicle. x, 367 pp., map [on end- 

apers]. Stanford, 0. if.: Stanford 
University Press, 1966. (Distributed 
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in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
52s.) 


This is a translation of an anonymous 
chronicle, probably of the fifteenth century, 
recounting stories from the life of Yoahitsune, 
younger brother of Japan's first Shdgun, 
Yoritomo. It concentrates on his youth, and 
on the period of his flight after he fell from 
favour, apparently seeking in this way to 
supplement the material on the central period 
of his career which is to be found in Hetke 
monogatart. Many of the tales are clearly 
imaginary, or much embroidered, and are of 
little value as evidence concerning Yoashi- 
tsune’s real activities. They do, however, 
convey a picture of the age—or at least of 
certain features of it—which is not readily to 
be found in contemporary accounts of more 
sober kind. More important, they form the 
basis of a legend which has provided the sub- 
ject-matter of а great deal of Japanese 
literature from the seventeenth century on, во 
that they have done much to shape the idea 
which later generations have formed of both 
Yoshitsune and his times. This translation 
will therefore be welcomed by students of 
literature, especially drama, as well as of 
history. It also makes lively reading, especially 
the story of Yoshitsune’s flight: as the trans- 
lator herself says, ‘popular fare, admittedly, 
but good of its kind’ (p. 66). A careful 
account of the chronicle itself, its background 
and its content, provided by way of intro- 
duction, enhances the book’s value to the 
scholar. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


GEORGE OAKLEY TorrEN: The social 
democratic movement in prewar Japan. 
(Studies on Japan's Social Democratic 
Parties, Vol. т.) xv, 455 pp., 4 plates. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1966. $12.50, 90s. 


This book is a useful contribution to the 
range of works on Japan in the fields both of 
history and of political science, since it 
examines the nature and activities of the non- 
Communist ‘proletarian’ parties of the 
1920's and 1930's. The first part outlines the 
background and history of these parties. 
The second turns to the question of leader- 
ship, with respect both to social origins and 
change through time. There is then a long 
discussion of outlook and policies (though 
the preface promises a more detailed study of 
ideology at a later date), while a fourth section 
considers electoral organization and support. 
Appendixes and a very full index make a 
commendable attempt to make the book as 
useful a work of reference as it is a monograph. 
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The footnotes are full, апа reveal the use of a 
very wide range of materials in Japanese and 
in Western languages; but unhappily no 
bibliography is appended, on the not entirely 
satisfactory grounds that most of the material 
used is listed in a separate bibliography 
published by one of the author's colleagues in 
1959. 
W. G. BHASLEY 


CHRISTOPHER Pym (ed.): Henri Mou- 
hot’s diary : Travels $n the central parts 
of Siam, Cambodia and Laos during 
the years 1858-61. (Oxford in Asia 
Historical Reprints.) xxii, 160 pp., 
front., 12 plates, 3 maps. Kuala 
Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. 37s. 64. 


This new series, edited by John Bastin, is 
the most exciting publishing venture in the 
Oriental field for many years. Most of the 
series are facsimile copies of the original 
edition. They are mainly printed in Japan, 
and the standard of reproduction is super- 
lative. Paper and print follow the eighteenth- 
or nineteenth-century original. Pride of 
place is taken by Stamford Rafiles’s History 
of Java (reissued in 1965). This contains a 
number of beautifully executed aquatint 
illustrations which convey all the subtle 
variation of line and colour of the originals. 
Another admirable example of the printer’s 
craft is William Maraden’s History of Sumatra 
(issued in 1966) containing a number of line 
drawings of plants and creatures of poetic 
delicacy. 

The present volume differs from most in not 
being a facsimile reprint. The original English 
edition of the travels of Henri Mouhot, 
published by John Murray in 1864, ran to more 
than 600 pages. Mr. Pym has inoluded less 
than & quarter in his selection. He has trans- 
posed a number of letters and included a 
handful of explanatory footnotes, but in the 
main he follows the 1864 account. We follow 
the explorer through Siam and Cambodia 
to his ‘ discovery ' of Angkor. There is a full 
descriptive account of the Wat and the Thom. 
The book ends with the diary of Mouhot’s 
journey into Laos, where he met his death. 
Mouhot was primarily а naturalist, and his 
training equipped him to record an exact 
catalogue of the details of the buildings and 
sculptures of Angkor: but he was unable to 
investigate their meaning or purpose. He 
knew of the legend of the Leper King, but of 
little else; the guesses that he made about 
Angkor's antiquity were hopelessly wrong. 
However, Mouhot established his reputation 
the hard way by his solitary travelling and 
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recording; it is fitting that his memory 
should be preserved, along with those of the 
great European pioneers of South East Asian 
scholarship, in this splendid array of fine 
books. In many cases, the work of these 
eighteenth- or nineteenth-century pioneers 
has endured as our primary source of infor- 
mation and interpretation. In reissuing 
these books, Oxford are not producing museum 
pieces: they are furnishing the student of 


, to-day with essential data. 


HUGH TINKER 


S. TAKDIR ALISJAHBANA: Indonesia: 
social and cultural revolution. ix, 
206 pp. Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. 32s. 


This is an admirable but somewhat elusive 
account of political, cultural, and economic 
modes in contemporary Indonesia. Originally 
the work appeared in 1961 under the title of 
Indonesia in the modern world, being translated 
from Bahasa Indonesia by Benedict Anderson. 
The present edition includes two additional 
chapters: (viii) ‘ Profusion of the arts’ and 
(xii) ‘Sukarno—promoter and impediment’. 
The author’s highly critical asseasment of the 
president rests upon first-hand observation 
since 1927. He interprets the Sukarno ethos 
in terms of ‘an idealized sensualigm' and 
‘monumentalism '. This monumentaliam has 
been realized, in physical form in colossal 
architectural memorials, and in a political 
style that seeks to shake the world. His cult 
of symbols and slogans, which possess the 
magical power of a manira, has succeeded in 
hypnotising the peoples of Indonesia through 
decades of orisis and collapse. At the end of it 
all, Professor Alisjahbana foresees his country 
faced with a cultural confrontation with the 
twentieth century and the challenge of moving 
into the world community. He considers 
some of the means whereby an equilibrium 
may be achieved between the universal and 
the particularistic. 

Just as & particular painter may be des- 
cribed as an artiste’ artist, so Takdir Alisjah- 
bana is, perhaps, a professors’ professor. This 
is no primer for political scientists or sociolo- 
gists or students of literature. It is a kind of 
intellectual gallery, in which there is much 
that is perceptive to be discovered by the 
perceptive; original observations, notes on 
rare matters. But the story of his times 
described by the author— 

Oh, wearisome condition of humanity, 
Born under опе law, to another bound 
—has affected his own efforts to synthesize the 

contemporary Indonesian experience. 
HUGH TINKRE 
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Guy HuNTER: South-East Asia—race, 
culture, and nation. xix, 190 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 1966. 358. 


This book is the first in a series of comparsa- 
tive studies of race relations in South and 
South East Asia, central and South America, 
and the Caribbean sponsored by the Institute 
of Race Relations, London, and financed by 
the Ford Foundation. Its author has brought 
to the task a considerable knowledge of 
tropical Africa as well as direct experience of 
South East Asia which he visited during 
1963-4 in the course of preparing а report on 
manpower for the Research Programme on 
Higher Education in South East Asia under- 
taken by UNESCO and the International 
Association of Universities. The book is not 
intended for the specialist but is directed to 
the intelligent reader interested in the problems 
of developing countries. 

The book sets out to examine ‘ the relations 
of cultural, ethnic, and racial groups... 
within the parallel processes of modernization 
and of nation-building through which all 
[South East Asian] societies are now passing ?. 
While rightly emphasizing the point that 
these relations can only be understood in the 
context of the historical, social, economic, and 
political development of South East Asia, 
the definition and analysis of the above- 
mentioned groups is not altogether satis- 
factory. In the main the book concerns 
itself with the familiar problems arising from 
the presence in the region of the large immi- 
grant communities—the Chinese and Indians— 
and devotes relatively little attention to the 
relations between the various ‘ ethnic’ groups 
within the individual countries of South East 
Asia. 

JOHN BASTIN 


G. B. Munger and EUGÉNIE J. А. 
Henperson -(ed.): Indo-Pacific lin- 
guistic studies. 2 vols.: xv, 514 pp.; 
уш, 571 pp. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1965. 
Guilders 100. 


The 49 papers comprising these volumes, 
which have been printed both in book form and 
as Lingua, xiv-xv, 1965, were originally 
submitted to the Conference on Linguistic 
Problems of the Indo-Pacific Area, held in 
London on 5-8 January 1965. As suggested 
by the title, the net was cast very wide, and 
papers on Austroasiatic (including Munda), 
Tibeto-Burman, Thai, Malayo-Polynesian, 
Papuan, and Australian languages are in- 
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cluded. In addition to papers of theoretical 
interest, a considerable amount of linguistic 
documentation is provided. Misprints are 
negligible, the format is clear and pleasant to 
read, and both editors and publishers are 
to be congratulated on bringing so quickly 
into print this important contribution to our 
knowledge of the languages of this area. 


G. B. D. 


С. В. H. Tavios: A Pacific biblio- 
graphy : printed matter relating to the 
native peoples of Polynesia, Melanesia 
and Micronesia. Second edition. xxx, 
692 рр., map. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1965. £8. 


The second and considerably enlarged 
edition of this standard work appears 14 
years after the first edition (1951) and is 
broadly complete up to 1960. It remains, 
together with Mr. Н. R. Klieneberger’s 
Bibliography of Oceanic linguistics, an invalu- 
able guide to Pacific studies. It contains over 
16,000 references to books and articles in 
periodicals published over three centuries and 
in 11 languages. 

The bibliography is divided into four main 
sections: Oceania (a general section of wide- 
ranging works covering the whole area), and 
three geographically-based divisions (Poly- 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia). These three 
regional sections are further subdivided 
geographically by island groups. Within each 
geographical division the material is classified 
by subjects. The subject headings give a good 
idea of the wide range of topics contained in 
the bibliography: bibliography; general 
ethnology ; physical and mental character- 
istics; origins and migrations;  oulture 
contact; tribal organization ; family organiza- 
tion; religion, magic and sorcery; science 
and medicine; language; folk-lore; tradi- 
tional history ; music, arts and recreations ; 
warfare; archaeology; hunting and food 
gathering ; food, agriculture, cooking; dress 
and ornament; houses and settlements; 
handicrafts and artefacts. The bibliography is 
rounded off by a comprehensive 95-pp. index. 

It is interesting to observe that over 13 per 
cent of the references contained in this biblio- 
graphy deal with the Maori. This altogether 
disproportionate figure—compared with the 
comparatively meagre coverage of some other 
regional cultures—reminds us how patchy our 
knowledge of the Pacific area still is, and of the 
great reservoir of cultural and linguistic 
information that has scarcely been tapped by 
scholarship. 


J. E. B. 
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Worm H. АгктвЕ: Lamotrek atoll 
and inter-island socioeconomic ties. 
(Ilinois Studies in Anthropology, 
No. 5.) xi, 180 pp. Urbana and 
London : University of Ilinois Press, 
1965. $4. 


The author carried out 15 months” research 
during the years 1962-3 on the tiny atoll of 
Lamotrek in the Western Carolines. Lamo- 
trek has a total area of about 154 acres and 
supports a population of some 200 souls. Dr. 
Alkire has written a general anthropological 
account of the island and described its socio- 
economic ties with the even smaller neigh- 
bouring atolls of Elato (15 miles to the west) 
and Satawal (40 miles to the east). After a 
brief outline of the topography, climate, flora, 
fauna, and marine life, the author turns to a 
more detailed investigation of kinship and 
political organization. The former appears to 
be based on a system of status-ranked chiefly 
and non-chiefly matri-olans, subdivided into 
component subclans, lineages, and descent 
lines, with various rights to lands and titles. 
Discussing the marriage system, the author 
notes that polygamy is almost unknown, but 
that divorce is fairly common—the average 
Lamotrekan male contracts 3.6 
during his life and the average female 3.2. In 
another chapter he examines the economic 
potential of the atoll and its exploitation by 
the islanders. The important food crops are 
taro, yam, coco-nut (copra is exported), 
bread-fruit, and bananas. Tobacco is home- 
grown and consumed in cigarette form by 90 
per cent of the inhabitants. The domestic 
animals are pigs, chickens, and dogs. Dogs are 
kept both as pete and as livestock, but pets 
are not eaten unless meat is very short. Cats 
are also kept, but not consumed. The average 
homestead includes three pigs, nine chickens, 
and two dogs. The sea is the islanders’ main 
source of protein (fish and turtle). The author 
has also investigated the distribution of 
labour between the sexes—fishing is pre- 

- dominantly men’s work and gardening women’s 
work—and the amount of time devoted each 
day to the principal tasks. Another chapter is 
devoted to the beliefs and superstitions of the 
islanders. Finally the author outlines the 
islanders’ techniques of canoe-building and 
navigation, and the inter-island social and 
economic ties which these make possible. It is 
clear that in times of emergenoy (e.g. devasta- 
tion and famine following в typhoon) physical 
survival would be impossible if it were not for 
this contact. 

Dr. Alkire has produced в valuable and 
informative monograph. 
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Worr Lesrau: Ethiopians speak: 
studies in cultural background. 1. 
Harari. (University of California 
Publications. Near Eastern Studies, 
Vol. 7.) xii, 262 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of Californie 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 


This is the first of a series of monographs 
designed to make available both to social 
scientists and to linguists text materials de- 
scriptive of the everyday life of various Ethio- 
pian ethnio groups, mainly, it seems, from the 
south. Apart from their sociological value, 
these texts will constitute substantial and 
important evidence on the structure of lesser, 
unwritten languages for which documentation 
is scant and not always easy of access. The 
principle underlying the preparation of the 
present volume is an excellent one. Educated 
native speakers studying with Professor 
Leslau were given а sort of questionnaire on 
their particular society and invited to prepare 
on its basis descriptive texta in their own 
words. The result is a selection of writings 
which ranges widely over daily life in the 
Muslim centre of Harar and provides lively 
desoriptions of the oity and ite buildings, the 
inhabitants, family life, society, religion, and 
festivals. The editor has given each text in 
phonetic transcription with a word-for-word 
interlinear translation, and a free running 
version at the bottom of the page. The 
grammatical complexity of South Ethiopian 
Semitic languages may be off-putting to the 
uninitiated but it should not be beyond any- 
one to make sense of the literal translation 
here, and a useful check is thus provided on 
the source material. There are occasional 
inconsistencies, mostly of a minor nature. 

р. 11, interlinear translation, 1. 7, ‘mead 
houses’ (faggi уйт) appears below as ‘beer 
shops’. 

р. 37, free translation, 1. 5, for ‘eight’ read 
‘nine’. 

р. 60, free translation, 1. 9, after ‘ sweeps the 
house’ add ‘ and yard’. 

p. 97, free translation, 1.1, after (at. add 
* This is called bdréa gahwa.’. 

р. 152, free translation, І. 9, for ‘ she’ read ‘he’. 
Despite these slight inconveniences, howevor, 
this volume is a worthy start to a series which 
is sure of an enthusiastic welcome, and a 
valuable companion to the author's Etymo- 
logical dictionary of Harari (Berkeley, eto., 
1963). One would like, however, to have sean 
at least a specimen of the original texts in 
Ethiopic soript, if only to establish whether it 
is as effective a medium in Harari as in the 
existing written languages. 


A. K. IRVINE 
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О. Н. Bron (tr.): The Natal diaries of 
Dr. W. Н. I. Bleek, 1855-1856. ix, 
117 pp. Cape Town: А. А. Balkema 
for the Friends of the South African 
Library, 1965. R3. 


This book is beet regarded as & companion 
volume to the translator's Wilhelm Heinrich 
Immanuel Bleek, a bio-bibliographical sketch 
(see review in BSOAS, xxviu, 1, 1965, 216). 
Although there is a biographical introduction 
which is intended to put the reader in the 
picture, this introduction leaves the picture 
very incomplete. On the other hand it con- 
tains many of Bleek’s letters to the outside 
world, which are of great interest if seen 
against a fuller setting. 

The diaries themselves cover the early 
years of Bleek’s sojourn in South Africa, so 
admirers of the ‘father of Bantu philology’ 
will have to excuse his frequent inadequacies 
in the rendering of vernacular names and 
phrases. There are two sets of diaries: the 
published diaries and letters covering the 
period June 1855 to April 1856, and the 
unpublished MS diaries covering the periods 
9-20 June, 26 June-9 August, and 17 August- 
13 September 1856. Although the actual 
items discussed are so slight as to be almost 
trivial in themselves, a good idea of the back- 
ground gradually emerges, with its beauties 
and its exasperations, against which the 
historical figures of the time acted. Now and 
again a didactic note creeps in, as on p. 64: 
‘The truth is that the Boers are not capable, 
either by education or character, to rule 
themselves ’, 

A. N. TUOKER 


Henri Brunsonwia (ed): Brazza 
ткы :  lOgooué, 1875-1879. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. vie Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Documents 
our servir à l'histoire de l'Afrique 
quatoriale française. Deuxième Série : 
Brazza et la fondation du Congo 
français, I.) 217 pp., map. Paris, 
La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1966. 


This is the first volume of a new series of 
- documentary collections projected under the 
auspices of the Éoole Pratique des Hautes 
Études. In it Professor Brunschwig has 
assembled from the Archives Nationales a very 
full collection of documents on the origins and 
progress of Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza’s 
first exploratory mission to the upper Ogowe. 
The most important is certamly Brazza’s 
own lengthy official report, never before 
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published and indeed only recently redis- 
covered in the archives of the Marine. 

This expedition was promoted almost 
entirely on the initiative of the young explorer 
himself, who had private influence with the 
Minister of Marine and met more than half 
its expenses out of his own pocket. As Profes- 
sor Brunschwig has already shown elsewhere, 
it was quite against the run of French official 
attitudes and cannot be taken to mark the 
deliberate adoption of a forward policy. In 
the event, however, with Brazza's discovery 
of & practicable route to the navigable reaches 
of the Congo and the wide publicity he was 
able to secure for his achievements on his 
return to Europe, this mission became one of 
the decisive preliminaries of the chain of 
events leading up to the Berlin Conference. 

But this volume has more to offer than its 
evident interest for the student of the diplo- 
macy of Partition, and the light it throws upon 
the colourful and sympathetio personality 
of one of the main actors in the ‘ scramble’ 
for western central Africa. Brazza was not 
only а most courageous and enterprising 
explorer. He was also an unusually accurate 
observer, and his report on the hitherto 
unknown population of the Ogowe-Congo 
watershed, which is especially full on the 
economic side, is a source of the first impor- 
tance for the ethno-history of the region. 
In annotating this text, Professor Brunschwig 
has had the assistance of a team of six scholars 
who have specialized in local history and 
ethnography. It has performed its task with a 
thoroughness which leaves nothing to be 
desired and provides the happiest auguries for 
a series which promises an invaluable con- 
tribution to the history of the former French 
Equatorial territories, too long almost en- 
tirely neglected by scholars. It is to be hoped 
that the appearance of this exemplary publica- 
tion may inspire the revival of the similar 
project for French West Africa, which appears 
to have lapsed after the production of a 
single volume almost 10 years ago. 


D. H. JOKES 


Wicuiam Faaa: Tribes and forms in 


African art. [267] pp., map [on end- 
papers]. London: Methuen, [91965]. 
£6 65. 


This impreesively produced pioture-book, 
whose text consists of an introduotion and 
bibliography followed. by long captions for the 
photographs, is based on an exhibition called 
* Africa : 100 tribes, 100 masterpieces ’, which 
the author organized in Berlin in 1964. For 
the present book the number of tribes has 
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been extended to 122 and the term ‘ master- 
pieces” has been replaced by ‘forms’. The 
purpose of the book is to illustrate the great 
variety of styles in African sculpture and this 
point is put aoross successfully by means of 
exoellent photographs and a pictorial layout 
of the highest quality. It might have been 
better, though, if the author had left himself 
free to select the material purely on the basis 
of merit without imposing the arbitrary limit 
of one example from each tribe. 


GUY ATKINS 


Henrik BIRNBAUM and Jaan PUHVEL 
(ed.): Ancient Indo-European dia- 
lects : proceedings of the conference on 
Indo-European linguistics held at the 
Unwersity of California, Los Angeles, 
April 25-27, 1963. [viii], 247 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1966. $12. 
(English agents: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 965.) 


Apart from two which deal with general 
topics (‘Criteria for the subgrouping of 
languages’ by Н. M. Hoenigswald and 
* Distant linguistic affinity ' by В. Collinder), 
each of the 14 papers in the present collection 
is devoted to a specific subgroup of Indo- 
European. The following well-established 
branches are disoussed in terms of their 
internal subdivisions: Germanic (W. Р. 
Lehmann), Greek (W. C. Cowgill), Albanian 
(E. P. Hamp), Indo-Aryan (M. B. Emeneau), 
Armenian (W. Winter) Tocharian (G. S. 
Lane), and Anatolian (J. Puhvel). The 
absence of Iranian, which was to have been 
treated by the late Professor Henning, is 
explicitly regretted by the editors. Of the 
more controversial groupings an Italo-Celtio 
unit conceived of as consisting of Common 
Italic and Common Celtio is, not surprisingly, 
rejected as a myth (C. Watkins), but the 
balance is at least partially restored by a 
discussion of the ambivalent status of Italio 
itself which may be the product either of 
divergence or of convergence (M. 8. Beeler). 
Equally inconclusive is the situation with 
regard to Balto-Slavio, which survives under 
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the label of ‘ Baltic and Slavic’ defined as 
* Proto-Indo-European of Northeastern Europe 
in its latest phase’ (A. Senn), в separate 
chapter being devoted to the Slavio dialeote 
(Н. Birnbaum). Baltic and Celtic have not 
been treated, which is to be regretted in view 
of more recent studies in Continental Celtic. 
For Illyrian and Venetic (E. G. Polomé) the 
time gap between the conference and the 
publication of the proceedings accounts for 
the absence of any disoussion of recent work 
of basic importance on Messapic (e.g. Carlo 
de Simone, ‘ Die messapischen Inschriften und 
ihre Chronologie’; Jürgen Untermann, ‘ Die 
messapischen Personennamen' (= Н. Krahe, 
Die Sprache der Ilyrier, x, Wiesbaden, 1964)). 

The articles in this book more often provide 
& convenient summary and re-examination of 
previous research than an original contribution 
to the subject. This limitation in scope is 
necessary in a book intended to serve as a 
first step in the attack on ‘ such vast overall 
dialect issues as the safem question or... 
“Southern” or “European” dialect group- 
ings’ (preface). These are to be treated in a 
second volume which will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest. 

THEODORA BYNON 


Ковевт M. W. Dixon: What is 


language? A new approach to lin- 
gutstic description. (Longmans’ Lin- 
guistics Library. xvin, 216 


p. 
London: Longmans, Green and б. 
Ltd., 1965. 35s. 


Mr. Dixon's book contains four main 
sections. Section 1, ‘Towards a linguistio 
theory ’, discusses in a general way the author’s 
aims and theoretical approach to language. 
Section 2 is а summary of opinions about 
language found in philosophic writings from 
Plato and Aristotle to Wittgenstein. It also 
contains an outline of the contributions to 
linguistio theory made by de Saussure, 
Bloomfield, Whorf, Halliday, Chomsky, and 
others. Section 3 discusses in some detail the 
author’s own methods of descriptive state- 
ment, while section 4 compares and contrasts 
these with other attitudes and approaches. 


J. Е.В. 
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It is given to few men to become a legend in their lifetime : Bargery was one 
of these few. With the passing of men like Firth, Guillaume, and Bargery our : 
society would seem to have lost some quality of life which we may perhaps never 
8ee again. These three names are bracketed on the one score of personality and 
individuality. Unlike Firth and Guillaume, Bargery was not an academic in the 
strict sense. The time he spent at the School from 1930 to 1947 was a relatively 
short period in his career, and, though he was made on his retirement from the 
staff an Honorary Fellow of the School, in which he had, since 1937, held the 
title of Reader in Hausa, the School and University were not the main interests 
of his life. Yet i those 17 years he not only proved himself a wise counsellor and 
loyal member of staff (for а time he acted as Head of the Department of Africa). 
but endeared himself to all, from professors to hall-porters, by the warmth and 
radiance of his expansive and all-embracing personality and by the simple 
goodness of his character. For, above all, Bargery was а man of indomitable 
faith, courage, and optimism, and а humanitarian in the best and broadest 
sense. He believed in God and he loved his fellow men. Fully 60 years of an 
exceptionally long and active life (he died on 2 August 1966, just two months 
short of his ninetieth birthday) were spent in unstinting service to God and man. 

Born at Exeter on 1 October 1876, the youngest of a large family, he was, 
after education in Exeter and London, ordained to the Anglican ministry in 
1900. Almost immediately thereafter he applied to and was accepted by the 
Church Missionary Society and went out to Northern Nigeria, which was then 
still in process of annexation. Bargery was unique in that his work in and for 
Northern Nigeria spanned the whole period of British rule right up to inde- 
pendence. Of those early days in the country he seldom spoke, and most of his 
contemporaries have long since died. Time and again he was pressed to write 
his memoirs, but always declined, on the ground that few people would believe 
the things he knew to have happened and he did not intend the ignorant and 
prejudiced to call him a liar. One story of him is still current : once, when he 
was travelling up-country with only one servant and all his worldly goods on 
the back of а donkey, he got ahead of one of Lugard's advancing columns and 
was in danger of running into & hostile emir who was preparing to resist the ^ 
British. They did not meet, but, if they had, Bargery would doubtless have 
proved equal to the occasion! For some of the time he had with him—what 
was rare in those days—a wife, Nina, who shared his life and hardships. They 
were а devoted couple, and they both loved entertaining: their ‘ home in the 
bush’ must have seemed a haven to many a homesick exile. 

Ten years later he was back in England, invalided by the Society as unfit for 
further service in the tropics and with the first of several maladies with which he 
seemed to enjoy mystifying the doctors throughout his life. He made a complete 
recovery, was accepted for & post in the Colonial Education Service, which was 
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just starting operations in Northern Nigeria, and in 1912 was back in the 
country, where he remained until 1930 doing pioneer work among the Tiv, 
Hausa, and other peoples. I think Bargery himself regarded this period as the 
happiest and most productive of his life, save that this time his wife could not 
accompany him. She too had been invalided home in 1910, and did not return : 
She died in 1932. Tt was during this period that Bargery, after collaborating 
with the writer's father in compiling a Hausa phrase-book, began his great work 
on the Hausa dictionary which was to win him world-wide fame and academic 
recognition. But few who use the book will know that, after he had collected 
& mass of material, the bush-house in which he was living caught fire and all 
was burned. It was typical of Bargery that he wasted no tears over this but 
immediately started the work again from scratch. 

There followed his comparatively placid time at the School, teaching Hausa 
to missionaries and others, and at the same time active in the ministry of the 
church in his home-town, first at Sutton and then at Bromley. During these 
years, his eyes began to trouble him. Yet, at the age of 70, his retirement having 
been deferred owing to the war, he threw himself with youthful zest into the 
heavy new teaching and organizational demands made by the post-war ‘ Devon- 
shire ’ courses for administrative cadets. But Bargery was never so happy as 
when he was teaching, and, when he did finally retire from the School in 1947, 
at the age of 71, he immediately answered an appeal from the Colonial Office to 
continue the same work at Cambridge, and later at Oxford, though it meant 
travelling to and fro from his home in Bromley every week in term time. This 
continued right up to 1953. He was then 77 and most of us thought this would 
mean his final retirement from Hausa, especially as his eyesight was now failing 
fast. But in 1952 he had lost his second wife, Minnie, a retired headmistress of 
the CMS girls’ school at Onitsha, Eastern Nigeria, whom he had first met on 
board ship ш 1900 and whom he had married in 1940, and Bargery was not а 
man who relished a solitary life. So it was perhaps no surprise to hear that he was 
returning to his beloved Northern Nigeria, having accepted an invitation from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society to advise on a new translation of the Bible 
in Hausa. There he remained, in Kano, with only short breaks, until 1959—by 
which time he was 82— putting all his energies into this work so near his heart, 
fighting almost word by word to secure a version of the New Testament that 
would be ‘understood of the people’, not simply by those versed in ‘ mission 
Hausa’, and at the same time taking a leading part in the life of the local 
church. То many, the award of the О.В.Е. in 1957 seemed scant and belated 
recognition of his outstanding services to the country, though Bargery himself 
was delighted. i 

But the last seven years of his life, when, after several unsuccessful opera- 
tions on his eyes, he went almost completely blind, and when he was suffering 
too from an acute hernia, were the greatest witness to his indomitable character 
and amazing vitality. Those who saw him during these years, when he was 
living in Reading, will never forget the impression he made on them. To the 
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very last, he was always the same vital, optimistic, interested, intensely 
individual ‘ Barge’, reading insatiably, first in large print books, then frofn 
records, and finally from tapes; full of inquiries about the School and his 
former colleagues ; reminiscing as racily as ever about his days in Nigeria ; or 
walking, as erect as ever, the streets of Reading brandishing his white stick 
about him and becoming a familiar figure to the locals. 

Though superficially a contradictory character, basically Bargery was a very 
simple man, with simple unswerving loyalties and beliefs. A Devonian, who 
would have found a perfect setting in an Eden Phillpotts novel, he retained all 
his life a delightful Devonshire brogue, not least when he spoke Hausa ! He had 
much of the countryman in his make-up, which helped to put him en rapport 
with the countryfolk of Nigeria, among whom he spent so much of his life. He 
was intensely practical, forthright, and down-to-earth, a stickler for order and 
punctuality, a hater of cant and humbug, and on moral issues uncompromising. 
It has been said of him that ‘for him everything in life was either black or 
white—there were no greys’. He always called a spade a spade—often a good 
deal more. His manner of speech was a fine example of the art of hyperbole, 
and he made no attempt to hide his emotions in any company. His sense of 
humour was immense, earthy, and sometimes bordering on the macabre. Every 
story he told—they were legion, and he loved telling and retelling them—was 
relived and dramatized, and he would end up with tears of laughter streaming 
down his mobile face, his deep-throated chuckles reverberating round the 
Common Room. Yet his letters, written in a characteristically bold and 
flourishing hand with much pressure of the pen and the lines running aslant the 
page, were brief and to the point, and his sermons never lasted more than 
15 minutes, though he would spend many hours in their preparation. His 
comments on people were often pungent, but never unkind, and no man could 
laugh at himself more. Many of the best stories that were current about him 
in Nigeria he would himself confirm, as for instance that, when he returned to 
England in 1930 to complete the final stages of his dictionary, he applied to the 
Colonial Office for ‘ bush allowance’ on the ground that he had not been given 
furnished quarters in London. 

He was indeed a very shrewd man who had a strong sense of the value of 
money where expenditure on himself was concerned. But, where others were 
concerned, he was generous to a fault, and he loved to entertain his many 
friends. A teetotaller all his life, yet he relished good food, was something 
of a dandy in his dress, and for many years of his life was never without a pipe 
of native Nigerian tobacco, which he had learned to cure himself; but he gave 
up smoking directly he felt that he should. 

Few perhaps were aware that Bargery had had a medical, as well as a 
missionary, training, though he never qualified as a doctor, and he had a passion 
for clinical and anatomical details, which came out, not only in his stories, 
but also in his dictionary. He was very proud of his medical knowledge, and it 
was in this sphere that he was most critical of the mistranslations of others. He 
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was, indeed, quite brutal at times in his commente on the work of other Hausa 
scholars (though not on themselves), as those who have seen his marginal 
comments (he was an inveterate commentator) on the first, draft of the new 
Hausa Bible, which had been done before he arrived on the scene, can testify. 

The Hausas have a saying Labarin zuciya а tambays fuska ‘ For news of the 
heart ask the face’. It was certainly true of Bargery : the squareness of his 
jaw &nd the firm set of his mouth, topped by those twinkling eyes and Puckish 
eyebrows, well expressed the character of the man. 

But what of Bargery the scholar ? He was not a linguist nor an Africanist 
in the modern scientific sense. A language to Bargery was something that you 
listened to and spoke as а means of communication, only later perhaps to be 
studied analytically and systematized, if you had the time and inclination. He 
had had no linguistic training, nor a particularly distinguished scholastio career, 
and his well-known and unparalleled command of Hausa, which earned him the 
local title Sarkin Hausa ‘ King of Hausa’ that has been inscribed in the Book 
of Remembrance where his ashes lie, was largely intuitive. To a man like 
Bargery, who so loved his fellow men, it would have been inconceivable not to 
learn to speak fluently the language of those he lived and worked amongst ; 
and he just absorbed Hausa—as he had also done Tiv—as it were, through the 
pores. He was, however, blessed with an acute ear, which enabled him to 
detect with accuracy the relative musical pitch of the syllables in any word he 
heard. This he faithfully recorded in working on his dictionary, every word 
being tested out for its tones with a number of informants; nothing was 
assumed. The tone-patterns that emerged were only much later systematized, 
as notably with the verbal system, the paradigms of which he was the first to 
present clearly and comprehensively. To him the tone-pattern of a Hausa word 
was the most significant thing about it. He would whistle tone-patterns to 
prompt a student, and when occasionally he was stumped for a word—and he 
remembered to his death almost every word he had recorded in his dictionary— 
he could generally give you its tone-pattern. 

Mistrusting all theory about language, Bargery’s approach was cautious, 
pragmatic, and empirical, though once a fact was proven to his satisfaction it 
then became dogma to him. His invariable answer to some problem or point 
raised by another was ‘ Ask a Hausa’. Anyone confronting him with an alleged 
new Hausa word or meaning would be asked ‘ Where did you hear it 1' ; when 
told * Oh, from a Hausa in Kano market yesterday’, he would rejoin with 
‘Show me a hundred, no two hundred, Hausas who use the word, and ГЇЇ 
believe you’. 

These qualities and limitations are manifested in his dictionary. He excelled 
in the definition of concrete terms, especially anything to do with food, dress, 
parts of the body, and diseases, though occasionally he gives undue prominence 
to non-essential features. He was much less happy with abstract terms, many 
of which he tended to misequate with one another, and some of the commonest 
words of the language he did not bother to treat in any detail at all. His listing 
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together, however, of synonyms and near-synonyms, e.g. all the words for 
‘fool’ and for ‘meddling’, was а most felicitous idea seldom followed My 
lexicographers and so was his listing of all the names for varieties of guinea-corn 
&nd kola-nut, and all the colour terms applied to horses, under the words for 
* guinea-corn ', ‘ kola-nut', and ‘horse’ respectively. His dictionary is also 
invaluable for the number of dialectal variant forms it records, especially those 
from the French area of Niger, where he made a long stay, and the dictionary's 
deficiency in forms and words from the north-western areas of Nigeria—a 
deficiency which he always regretted—was no fault of his, for he was precluded 
from on the spot researches. His arrangement of words, however, is in many 
respects unsystematio—derivatives are seldom cited under their parent words 
and there is a lack of cross-referencing—and he left much of the theoretical part 
of the introduction to be written by Westermann. 

It may seem strange to us now, with our extended knowledge of the language, 
that, having pioneered and discovered so much in Hausa, Bargery did not 
pursue his research further into the field of correlating and classifying words. 
But he was not interested in the rather abstract phonology and morphology 
that this would have involved, a field which he was content to leave to his 
виссеввотв. 

Bargery in fact was of too extrovert and sociable a temperament to be happy 
for long just doing research. The compilation of his dictionary, which took him 
14 years of his life, must have been in many ways а tedious labour which he 
undertook largely because he felt it was his duty to do it, and because he saw 
the immense practical benefits that would accrue from it. He was always a 
practical man, and nowhere is this better shown than in his detailed stipulations 
concerning the typography and the quality of the paper on which he wanted it 
printed. He had begun the dictionary by giving & Hausa malam & twopenny 
exercise-book and telling him to write down all the words he knew. He ended it 
with a collection of ‘ 52,000 words’, as he would proudly reiterate, and a book 
that it was considered justified the cost of complete resetting for a new edition 
soon after the war. It never, I think, occurred to him to question what was 
meant by a ‘ word’. 

But the real joy to Bargery was to operate the Hausa language, and secondly 
to teach others how to do so and to inspire them with something of his own 
feeling for it. Of these two activities he never tired. He loved to listen to or to 
tell a Hausa story, constantly reminding his students how he himself first felt 
himself en rapport with the Hausas when he learned one of their stories by heart 
and repeated it to an enraptured audience. His lessons were never formal : after 
half an hour or so of grammatical instruction and pronunciation drill they nearly 
always ended with a story. His teaching of grammar was sound and practical, if a 
little oversimplified, and he was particularly encouraging to the less intellectually 
gifted student. Much of his teaching was embodied in a cyclostyled course he 
brought out for the post-war cadets, copies of which soon acquired premium 
value in Nigeria ; unfortunately it was never published. His teaching did not 
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go very far into the deeper and finer points of the language, especially in the 
field of syntax. These he himself seemed to have acquired instinctively and 
uninquiringly and then to reproduce unerringly. His knowledge of proverbs and 
idioms of all sorts was prodigious, for he had a remarkable memory: in this 
connexion, it is said that he never used a prayer-book when taking a service, he 
knew all the prayers and collects by heart. He wrote & good deal in Hausa at 
one time and another, and was а master of translation. The New Testament, 
which was all he was able to finalize of the new Bible in Hausa before he retired 
(he longed to do the Psalms in Hausa poetry) must rank alongside the best 
original works of Hausa literature, besides bringing to bilinguals new under- 
standing of the meaning of the Authorized Version. It was characteristic 
of Bargery that he insisted on having non-Christian Hausas to collaborate 
in this. 

In fact, if one is to select one precept above all others that he impressed upon 
his students, it is the truism that the Hausa language is what а Hausa speaks 
and that, if one hopes ever to speak like а Hausa, one must listen and listen 
again and again. It is true that he tended in his latter days—like so many 
others—to become rather conservative and normative about the language, 
taking but little apparent interest in most of its modern literature and scornfully 
rejecting many borrowed neologisms as ‘pure English’. But he was not 
inflexible, and on his return from Kano the last time he himself conceded that 
the usage of certain words had changed since ‘ his day’. 

But Bargery will be best remembered as a great lover of Nigeria, and of all 
peoples and things Nigerian—of the Tiv as much as of the Hausa (how cross he 
got if you called them * Tiv’), and all its other peoples too—Christian, Muslim, 
and pagan alike. To him they were all ‘ brothers and sisters in God’, and he 
accorded them that respect for their mutunci (human dignity) which so endeared 
him to them, whilst at the same time he was never blind to, and often vocal 
about, their mutuntaka (‘human nature with its shortcomings and frailties’ 
is his own characteristic gloss). No European had a finer sense of African values 
and African etiquette—it appalled him that any fundamentalist should have 
conceived of a literal rendering of the first word in ‘ Woman, behold thy son’. 
Of his white colleagues he was more critical. Where his principles were at stake, 
he was no respecter of persons, and history could record many a fight with 
superiors both in mission and government service, which he usually won. 
Compromise and expediency were foreign to his vocabulary. Yet in lesser 
matters he was the soul of tact, and, once his respect and affection had been won, 
there was no more loyal or kinder friend. His tender care and medical knowledge 
and skill saved the lives of more than one European as well as of many Nigerians. 
He loved at all times to meet and entertain Nigerians, and he remained to the 
end deeply concerned about the future of their country. 

He was, too, a very patriotic Englishman, with strong feelings about ‘ King 
and country’. He was delighted to be chosen to act as interpreter to the then 
Prince of Wales during the latter’s visit to Nigeria in 1925, and as proud in 1937 
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A LATE BABYLONIAN TRIBUTE LIST ? - 
By D. J. Wiseman Uu 


It would seem appropriate in this fiftieth anniversary of the School to 
present a hitherto unpublished, though regrettably fragmentary, Babylonian 
text which provides new political and economic information concerning Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, and Babylonia, and possibly Anatolia (most of the area of studies 
covered by the present Department of the Languages and Cultures of the Near 
and Middle East). Such detail for the region in the middle or late first millen- 
nium 8.0. is rare since, apart from the copying of traditional religious and legal 
texts, the Babylonian scribes now used the Aramaic script upon perishable 
writing-boards or parchment scrolls. The tablet * (BM 82684 and 82685 which 
do not join) was acquired by the British Museum in 1894 ; its provenance may 
well have been Babylon itself The original comprised more than six columns, 
written in a fine small * Neo-Babylonian' hand, of which parts of three are 
extant. The text (p. 497) reads : 


Text 

col. i: traces only. 

col. ii 

Vie z z x æ 2?]0,000 "[r x ж RJA pi-su-ü à 2,000 3gisème [s-bsl-lu-mim-ma. 
“ina  Dun-za- a-5-duE 1 li-iz-zi-zu 

таң mi-ir "^! Par-su-á ?"Me-luh-ha. " [n2] Kai-sü-& "**Ma-da-a-a Éarrüni" 
"Un]a-la ina muh-hi-šú-nu a-ba-’a-am 84 rib-Éü-nu si-ti-a ub-ba-lu-ns ”u e-reb 
[r?]* ""Kár-an-dun-á-àá 10li-dam-mt-qu-ma eli $4 ma-har libus 
ki-s- 1ma-as-sar-tu, dun-nu-nu-ut matKal-du 1'9UA-g-mu ™tKuš-ta-ri 
1436, bit re-du-ú-tú lu-ú na-as-qu 1510-0 bi-e-ri met-la qar-du-tu 1*lu-& kal-lim 
pu-luh-tu, Їщ(?)-й va -[m]u-& 1" a-mir-Fü-nu lu-ú ga-lid а-па [x ж x] !*'qaq-gar 
li3-hi-tu-nim-ma ina la me-la-an?5 1*'li-qga-mu-nu a-di te-e-mu an-na-a *’ü-gam- 
mi-ru ku-nu-ši na-de-e a-hi ™lu-t ti-šá-a lib-ba-ku-n[u. lu-ú fa-ab] 


col. iii 
vf 000 ss[se"* ....... 120 2,000 sise["* ....... ] #h-bil-lu-[nim-ma ........ ] 
ina ? Sa-ad-É-a[ z z z ] * *ul-tu Dar-AGI8-[ a 2]? “86 kišad "*rPu-rat-tá, a-di 


1 The use of leather scrolls is confirmed by reference to (madak)magillaiu in the colophon of 
two late Babylonian texts (BM, unpublished). 

3 Or possibly & prism; the slightly convex surface ів now reinforced by plaster obscuring 
the inner surface. 

з Collection 947-17, 2 and 3. Published here by permission of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

4 The reading & or sé? is uncertain (an erasure?). 

5 This may be read as a place-name U2UTiLla-an (of. Til-la on the Habur; Archiv far 
Orientforschung, хуш, 1, 1957, 29; Orientalia, xx, 1, 1952, 7). A specific locality would not, 
however, be expected in this context. 

в Place-names of the form Sad-btt- X are otherwise unknown. 

т cf. Юйг-@$атай, R. Е. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian letters, 147, 6; Duür-iBin-ahhe- 
eriba, Harper, op. cit., 1009, r.24. Seo also p. 498, n. 12. 
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Da-ma-x?[z] 9 "44 """TE-E KI? farrüni" 34 "t Hat-tu, u та Mi-eir te-e-mu 
sa-an-qa *'lsd-ku-nu-ma 1,000 bilat kaspi 191,000 bilat таз? 1,000 bilat gu-uh-lu 
T b4-e-ri nu-us-su-qu 11 10,000 bilat su-ud-da-tu eri Z4 191,000 bilat a-gur abari 
6,000 up-pu anäku 1#10,000 si-rip šipāti ta-kil-tu, 110,000 si-rip spats SAG 
10,000 &ipati ta-bar-ry 195,000 ™#lubudu omřirešų 175,000 ftoi, *#qur- 
ru-bu-té 185,000 lu-bu-uá kii 15,000 suboinahlaptu bir-mu %’5,000 a-ri-tu 
таайыы, | .214,0[00...... ] 


col. п 

v... 21]0,000 white [horses?] and 2,000 [. . .] horses let them bring to me and 
put them in the town of Dunzai'du. 

"let as many rulers of the lands of Gimir, Parsü, Meluhha, Kaššu, (and) 
Media over whom I hold the responsibility, bring their gifts to me. Moreover, 
let them !^improve the quality of their gifts (due to) Babylonia, bringing 
more than before. My guard-troops for keeping a close watch on Chaldaea, 
Aram, and KuStari are chosen 15and select men from the crown prince's 
establishment. Let them all display (?) virility and valour, spreading awe so 
that whoever sees them may be frightened at.... Let them patrol over the 
ground continuously (?). Until they have fulfilled ?"'this order can you allow 
slackness or be [content?] 


col. iii 

V1,000...hor[ses...] and 2,000... horses let them bring [and put them] in 
the town of Sad-a[...] Его the city of Dür-4 [. . .] which is on the bank of 
the River Euphrates to...[...] of the land of Qurte let the kings of Hatti 
and Egypt give definite orders [so that they bring to...] 1,000 talents of 
silver ; 101,000 talents of gold; 1,000 talents of choice and select antimony ; 
10,000 talents in ingots of copper; 1,000 talents in bricks of lead; 6,000 
* sticks ’ of tin ; 10,000 ‘ bales’ of dark-blue wool; 1510,000 ‘ bales of (violet-) 
purple wool; 10,000 ‘ bales’ of bright-red wool; 5,000 garments for officials ; 
5,000 garments for courtiers; 5,000 linen garments, 5,000 garments with 
embroidered trimmings ; 205,000 leather shields ; 4,000 [. . .]. 


The marked paragraphs are each devoted to different regions whose rulers 
are addressed in a poetic narrative style reminiscent of the epic in which 
Tukulti-Ninurta I boasts of his successes in Babylonia and the north.9 They 
are instructed to bring their tax-payments (trbu) 11 to a specified collection 
point. This had been the practice since Old Babylonian times when taxes or tribute 


* A reading Da-ma-[ra] is possible; i.e. Dür-Europos (Syr. Dard, Добра, Orientalia, xx, 3, 
1952, p. 275, n. 1). C£ also the doubtful reading VEU Da-ma-ru-ut-r£'i (S. Smith, Statue of Idri-mi, 
р. 18, 1. 66). 

? Possibly Qur-teX!, but this spelling is unattested elsewhere. 

10 Archiv für Orientforschung, xvin, 1, 1957, 38—51. 

u А gift made to a king as part of tribute or а present given in kind to a deity (А. L. 
Oppenheim, JNES, vi, 2, 1947, 117). Nabonidus appears to have demanded it from every 
hamlet (irbí kal дайте; Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 1v, 284, ix.18). 
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in kind were amassed at strategic points for use in times of famine or to supply 
the local economy or armed forces under orders from the central administratibn. 
None of the places named in this text is, however, elsewhere known in this 
connexion. [t can, however, be deduced that the first section (i. 1/4’) relates 
to territories lying in south-west Persia (possibly Elam) since Dunsaidu lay in 
the district of (Dür-)Papsukkal in Babylonia adjacent to the lower East Tigris.!? 

The second section (i. 5-21") names the lands of Gimir (the Cimmerians),!* 
Parsü,15 Kaššu, and Media and thus indicates the tribal areas in western Persia 
and north of the Zagros Mountains which were the target for frequent raids by 
the Neo-Assyrian kings. The inclusion of Meluhba, which lay on the Persian 
Gulf,!$ shows that no precise geographical sequence is followed. Specific orders 
are given in this same section !? for a display of military might against tribes 
in the deserts to the west (Aramaeans and ‘ tent-dwellers ° 18) and south-west 
(Chaldaeans) of Babylonia. In this case it would be expected that the small 
fragment (BM 82685) which mentions a rising of the Sutu (1. 8’) in the Central 
Euphrates would follow in the text below this column.!* 

The broken lines commencing column ii (1'—4") do not enable either the type 
of tribute (white horses ???) or its destination to be determined. However, 
the remaining section (ii. 5’-21’) clearly refers to Syro-Palestine (Hattu ?!) and 


18 Place-names with Dür-PN are frequently given to specially fortified or garrisoned market- 
centres displacing the original native name. For a list see Reallexikon der Assyriologie, п, 241-55, 
supplemented by W. Е. Leemans, JESHO, т, 1957, 144 ; Dür-4Bàl-&li-ia (Iraq, хүт, 2, 1954, 191); 
Dar-ili (RA, xm, 1, 1916, 21). For Syrian place-names compounded with Dar cf. Dir-Ibla™ 
(RA, xxxiv, 2, 1938, 65). 

13 Ocoupied in the reign of Nebuchadrezzar П (J. N. Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabuchodo- 
nosor, Nr. 246). For the name cf. Dun-nu-za-i-du, CT, xir, 17, 3.19; Dun-ni-sa-i-diX, 
Rawlinson, Cun. inscrip., п, 52, 9, iii.9; and for the location A. Poebel, Miscellaneous studies, 
1947, 8-11. 

14 First referred to in cuneiform texts of the eighth century 8.0., although their entry into 
the region of Lake Urmia may well have been earlier (T. Sulimerski, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Archaeology, п, 1959, 45). Cimmerian bows and arrows are mentioned in late Babylonian contracta 
(ZA, NF, xvi, 1952, p. 207, n. 2). 

15 The tribal area after which Fars (Persis) may have been named. Located by Weidner in 
the mountains east of Badrah (Dér) in Archiv für Orientforschung, 1x, 3, 1934, p. 108, n. 8. 

1* A location on the Iranian shore of the Persian Gulf (Baluchistan?) is suggested by A. L. 
Oppenheim (J.408, LXXIV, 1, 1954, 16), B. Landsberger (Die Welt des Orients, тп, 3, 1966, 261-2), 
M. E. L. Mellowan (Iran, тп, 1965, 4), and B. Buchanan (Assyriological Studies, xvi, 1965, 
207-8). This text shows that, in the Neo-Babylonian period at least, Melubha was to be 
distinguished from the same name as applied to Ethiopia (contra T. Jacobsen, Irag, xxu, 1960, 
р. 184, n. 18). 

17 Similar orders are found in Harper, op. cit., 1257. 

1* То be differentiated from the Ku&tari, Kuitaritum, near Khafaje in the Diyala (JCS, 1x, 
2, 1955, 39). See also p. 504, n. 70. 

19 BM 82685, 1. 9’ reading EUESu-tv ü-pa-ah-hi-ir-ma. Butu in the Middle Euphrates area 
are mentioned in a Babylonian letter from Mär-lëtar to Ashurbanipal (Harper, op. cit., 629, 22). 

20 Tf ‘ white horses? (ANSE.K[UR.RA pigiitimet]) ів to be restored here, as in col. i.2’2, this 
would be in keeping with the [x],000 such animals (though there with black blazes) demanded 
by Gilgamesh from the peoples of the high plateau (Anatolian Studies, үп, 1957, р. 128, 1. 14). 
The Neo-Aasyrians dedicated white horses to deities for ceremonial use (D. J. Wiseman, Irag, 
xv, 2, 1953, 141). 

= of. Ha-at-tu, /tu(m) (Harper, op. oit., 629, 21.24; 337, 7.16; 702, r.3). 
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Egypt (Misir). Indeed, interest must centre in the tribute demanded from this 
closely defined area,*? primarily on the amounts and forms of the commodities. 
The arrangement listing precious then basic metals followed by wools, garments, 
and equipment continues the pattern of earlier tribute lists. The analysis 
which follows shows that the items are traditionally those exacted from 
countries bordering the eastern Mediterranean and that the amounts, though 
large, are not necessarily fictitious when compared with the annual tribute 
claimed in other texts by Neo-Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and early Achaemenid 
monarchs, These heavy dues represent а major imposition on vassal states at 
their initial submission or at а time of special requisition or must be the total 
amounts collected from the areas during an unstated period. The following 
notes are but a step towards the solution of the problems of authorship and date. 


The tribute list 

Gold and silver were the usual tribute demanded by the Assyrians and their 
successors from Egypt and Syria. Adad-nirari ПІ (с. 803 в.с.) took 2,300 
talents of silver and 20 talents of gold from Mari’ of Damascus as part of the 
price for sparing that city.?4 Shalmaneser ТЇЇ received 150 talents of gold from 
Metenna of Tyre,?5 while Sargon II took 2,100 talents of gold from Carchemish 
alone. In 701 в.о., 30 talents of gold and 800 of silver were paid to Sennacherib 
by Hezekiah of Judah.3* These figures must be judged in the light of Solomon’s 
claim to an annual revenue of 666 talents of gold from local sources, to which 
must be added annual imports averaging at least 140 talents in fine gold brought 
by merchants from Ophir (1 Kings ix, 28; x, 14). In addition there were 
special tribute payments of 120 talents from the Arabian queen and other 
foreign rulers (1 Kings x, 10, 25). 

Gold and silver were normally conveyed in the form of vessels taken from 
temples and storehouses. Ashurbanipal, who used 34 talents of gold to cover 
only two wooden columns in the Ashur temple, claims to have received gold 
from Egypt in dust form?’ It was early conveyed in ‘ packets’ (nepesu),*? 
but ingots, like those making up the 40,000 talents of gold found by Alexander 
in the Persian palaces, seem to be more common in the Achaemenid era.” 


за A location on the Euphrates is certain but the place-name cannot be restored. See p. 496, 
n. 8, above. 

зз үү. J. Martin, Tribut und Tributleistungen bei den Assyrern, 1936; J. Nougayrol, Le palais 
royal Ф Ugarit, пт, 181; ту, 37. 

з4 D. J. Wiseman in D. Winton Thomas (ed.), Documents from Old Testament times, 51, 56. 

35 P, Rost, Die Keilschrifitexte Tiglat-Pilesers III, 72. 

1* D. Luckenbill, Annals of Sennacherib, 34, iii.41-2. The 300 talents of silver and 30 talenta 
of gold given in 2 Kings xviii, 14 may show that this source copied from a defective manuscript 
or from one with the amounts shown in figures (cf. Н. L. Allrick, BASOR, 136, 1954, 25-7). 

27 The form may be stated; e.g. ‘axe’ (padallum) ; ‘sickle’ (nigallum), dust (А. G. Lie, 
The inscriptions of Sargon II, King of Assyria, 1, 1929, Annals 1.228). 

зв B. Landsberger, JN. ES, xx1v, 3, 1965, p. 295, n. 39; A. Goetze, Kleinasien, р. 78, n. 15; 
P. Garelli, Les assyriens en Cappadocie, 265—6. 

29 Classical and later references are given in R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient technology, ҮТП, 
1964, 213. 
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À silver bar, with its weight of 1 mina stamped upon it, was found in бше 
century Zinjirli.® | 
Stibnite, a native sulphide of antimony (guflu; Arab. pes) was included 
in tribute taken from the west by Assyrian kings, Tukulti-Ninurta I1?! and 
Sargon II.3? Shalmaneser ПІ received antimony from Jehu of Israel, showing 
it brought in ‘ blocks’ carried on the shoulders of porters (Black Obelisk). 
Sennacherib claimed choice antimony (ntstqti guhls) from Hezekiah of Judah ; 3 
and Ashurbanipal an unspecified amount in tribute from Arabia and 176 talents 
from Dilmun.* Guflu (Sum. za.8im.bi.zi.da) was obtained in various forms 
or qualities : еўй ‘ antimony paste ’, katpü ‘ antimony powder ? ”,85 and amau.55 
Copper (етй) was acquired from campaigns in the west when it was 
abstracted from mines in Cilicia (Que), Syria, Cyprus (Alaëia), and North 
Arabia. These rather than Magan, the traditional southern ‘home of copper- 
mines ',?? would have been the sources of the copper used for casting eight lions 
weighing 11,400 talents to decorate the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh.* 
The technical term suddatu (pl. of sud(d)ü ‘ melted down °) used of the tribute 
in this list may well be the word for the copper ‘ ingot’ which B. Landsberger 
has hitherto thought lacking. In earlier periods the circular flat disks of 
metal (gagqäru), which later came to denote a large weight, the talent (Heb. 
725), were employed almost exclusively of copper, as at Alalah in Syria. 
Lead (abaru ; Sum: a.bar) was the commodity commonly collected from 
the peoples of southern Anatolia by Tiglath-pileser I of Assyria and his 
successors. Adad-nirari ПІ in 803 в.с. received 300 talents from Damascus 
alone. It was used in industry, for ‘ scientific’ experiments, glass manufacture, 
pharmacopeia, and in instrument making.“ Though Tiglath-pileser I had 
received his annual tribute of lead in the form of lead-lumps from the town of 
Milidia,# the present list implies that it was transported in ‘brick’ form 


30 К, Regling, Paulys Realencyclopädie, үп, col. 979 ; see now Е. von Luschan, Die Kleinfunde 
von Sendschirli, 1943, 119-21 and plate 58. 

31 V, Scheil, Annales de Tukultt Ninip II, roi d' Assyrie 889-884, 71. 

з Н. Winokler, Die Keilschrifitexte Sargons, р. 53, 1. 12 ; plate 36, 1. 183. 

зз Luokenbill, Sennacherib, 84 (ii.42), 60 (1. 56). 

*4 М. Strock, Assurbanipal und seiner Nachfolger, 134 (viii.28) ; Harper, op. cit., 791, 7. 

35 Rather than ‘ black saltpetre? ' (Е. Köcher, Archiv für Orientforschung, xvi, 1, 1952, 65). 

3* Tt (lexical text Hg.B.1ILi.53) may be synonymous with amütu ‘ meteorio iron’. This is 
more likely than any connexion with the place-name Amau in Syria (the home town of Balaam, 
BASOR, 118, 1950, p. 15, n. 13; JCS, xv, 4, 1950, 230) though Shamshi-Adad V refers to a guMu- 
mountain in the neighbouring district of Gizilbunda. 

37 JNES, xv, 3, 1956, 132, 147. 

38 Luckenbill, op. oit., 97 (1. 83), 109 (vii.17). 

% JNES, xxiv, 3, 1966, p. 296, n. 39; rather than *sidu (pl. sidänu) postulated by J. №. 
Strasamaier, Actes du 8e Cong. Int. Or., 1889, пе partie, вес. 1 (b), 15.5. 

40 A, Draffkorn Kilmer, Orientalia, xxix, 8, 1960, 203, and references in CAD, 1, 36-8. 

41 E. A. W. Budge and L. W. King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 1, 72, v.39. The word is 
used of a clod or lump of earth (ZA, NF, xvm, 1957, 176; A. L. Oppenheim, The interpretation 
of dreams in the ancient Near East, 301). q/kurbäni could, however, be a general word for any 
form of ‘ gift’ rather than a specific form of tribute. 
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(agurru) of a shape, and doubtless of a size, commonly made from moulds as 
us&d in making kiln-fired bricks. The same form is attested for transporting 
bitumen, glass, basalt, silver, and other metals in the reigns of Ashurbanipal 
and Nabonidus.*? 

The logogram an.na (Akkadian anäku) is certainly to be identified as tin 
(rather than ‘lead’) on the basis of the evidence recently collected and 
discussed by В. Landsberger.** This was the commodity much used by the 
merchants in the Old and Middle Assyrian periods in their traffic between 
Cappadocia and their capital Assur.14 Jehu of Israel included tin in his gift 
brought to Shalmaneser III in the Lebanon in 741 8.0., во that the amassing of 
6,000 talents of tin (c. 175 tons) in the late Babylonian period, even if impressive, 
is not impossible. If uppu denotes the form in which tin was transported in 
quantity it is of special interest. The word is used of part of а door *5 and is 
usually interpreted as a ‘ key ' 4 though W. G. Lambert has recently guggested 
a ‘handle’ (thong) in an Assyrian proverb which he translates ‘ Do you strike 
the face of a moving ox with a strap ?’,47 and B. Meissner suggested * goad’ 8 
which suite both this proverb and an unpublished lexical text.‘ Such а 
‘stick’ or ‘goad’ could be used for drumming or duelling as it was by 
Shamgar.5? Though В. C. Thompson argued for ‘ tube ’,* it is suggested that 
our text shows that tin was transported in bulk in the form of ‘ sticks ’.™ 

The dyed wools (šipāti) of Phoenicia were highly prized and frequently 


42 Streok, Assurbanipal, A.vi.28; Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 1v, 98.25 ; Altorientalische 
Bibliothek, p. 72, 1. 29. It is likely that the agurru of iron (9 half-minas for the gates of the 
Ebabbar temple; J. N. Strassmaier, Cyrus, 84, 6) or of bronze (19 half-minas ; Strassmaier, 
Nabonidus, 553, 3 ; 530, 6) were the shapes of the metal blocks used in the construction of doors 
rather than designations of a particular metal object (as CAD, 1, 163b). 

4 JNES, xxiv, 3, 1965, 285-96. 

44 Р. Garelli, op. cit., 284, indicates that quantities from 4 to 410 talenta of tin (180 kg. to 
12 tonnes) were transported. Н. Limet, Le travail du métal au pays de Sumer au temps de la III’ 
Dynastie Ф Ur, 80 f., gives further references for transactions of large quantities in the Sumerian 
economic texts. 

45 A. Salonen, Die Türen des alten Mesopotamien, 90, 141. 

46 of. 8. Smith, RA, xx1, 1-2, 1924, 80. 

47 W. G. Lambert, Babylonian wisdom literature, 248-9 (text 242, 11.19-20). 

48 B, Meissner, Forschungen, І, 30, 39. 

49 Tn the author's possession ; bulug #à.gud.ra zabar : up-pu, i.e. a oopper (tipped or studded) 
stick used by the ox-herd. 

во ZA, NF, хуш, 1957, 313, of. Judges ій, 31. Iam elsewhere showing that the Heb. "piv 
(Isaiah xiv, 29; xxx, 6) may refer to the ‘ prick’ of the snake rather than to ita ability to fly ! 
(ав RV). 

ы В. C. Thompson, Dictionary of Assyrian chemistry and geology, 118. His alternative 
translation ‘drum’ is based on the synonym lillisu. More than one word uppu may well be in 
question. 

зз Mr. W. R. Lewis, Assistant Director of the Tin Research Institute, kindly informs me that 
“sticka ' of tin (up to 20 inches in length) are still manufactured. In this form the tin is easily 
transported and cut down to size when making small additions to solders, bronzes, and other 
alloys of tin. The fact that tin has a low melting point makes it easy to cast sticks even with 
the most primitive equipment. Early stioks or ‘ straws’ of tin from Nigeria are illustrated in 
Tin and tts Uses, LU, 1961, 9. 
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claimed among tribute taken by the vanquishers of the coastal area from 
which they were the principal export. Large quantities of 100 talents wfre 
shipped at one time and the usual stock of a town merchant was 19-20 talents 
(600 kg.), often kept as whole fleeces. A talent of wool (30-3 kg.) was valued 
at 12 shekels of silver in the days of Ashurbanipal.* The colours of the wool 
are specified. The study by L. B. Jensen shows that the murex produced 
dyes of many colours ranging from green to blue, red, purple-red or blue-purple, 
and that the so-called Tyrian or royal purple could vary in antiquity from deep 
red to black or violet. It may well be impossible to recover an exact equivalent 
with our present colour scales.54 The commonest wool dyes in Akkadian texts 
are ugnu (za.gm ‘blue’); takiltu (Hebrew nbn * blue-purple °) 55 and 
argamanu (Ugaritic argmn, Heb. TANN (violet-)purple °). It is likely that the 
ideogram SAG stands here for argamanu.58 There were a number of red dyes 
of which kašmanu (glossed Ugar. phm; SA, : Nuzi Hurrian hasmanuhhe) may 
well be * dark-red ? 57; tabarru has been interpreted as ‘ red-purple (Speiser) 
or ‘purple’ (Brinkman), but there is some additional evidence from the 
medical texts that it was predominantly ‘bright red ’.58 If these tentative 
identifications are accepted, the tribute text would call for wools in the 
predominant colours—blue, purple, red; though in practice the range of 
colour within each vat-load would have varied. 

This text provides valuable information for the standard by which dyed 
wools were measured and the form in which they were transported. Sheared 
wool was sold by the local shekel (weight). In Akkadian, as in Hebrew, a 


5 R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient technology, ту, 1950, 6-9. 

54 JNES, xxn, 2, 1963, 104-18. 

55 Q. Loretz and M. Dietrich, Die Welt des Orients, ти, 3, 1966, 229. The Sumerian equivalent 
GE, may indicate that it was в dark colour (‘ dark blue’ ?). 

5° ie. redtu or 8IGri-$£4 (A. L. Oppenheim, Ancient Near Eastern texts relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 311, n. 3); that is the principal or ‘ royal’ colour (= argamanu). The equation with 
Hittite /Luwian arkamman ‘ tribute ' is proved from parallel texts (A. Goetze, Madduwattas, 130). 
Hitt. arkammas = Akk. irbu according to a vocabulary (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoï, 1, 42, v.17). 

57 So Loretz and Dietrich, loc. cit., jurkurafw and inzahuretu are used of red dyes; the 
Assyrian tultu, and possibly Heb. ny on, is the dye from the Cocous ilicis. 

5° E. A. Speiser, AASOR, хут, 1935-0, 41; of. BASOR, 102, 1948, 7 ; J. Brinkman, JNES, 
xxv, 3, 1966, 209 (he, however, takes inzahureiu to be * гөй ', nabasu /tabarru as ‘ purple’, and 
takiltu as ' blue’). Cf. barüru in medical texts. Jumma ёё -šú dama malá ibarrura “if his eyes 
are fall of blood, they ere inflamed (medically ‘injected’)’ rather than ‘ become filmy(?) (said 
of the eyes) ' as in CAD, п, 106. Similarly Summa amelu inásu barra и dimia ukalla ‘ if 8 man’s 
eyes are bloodshot and they water’ (F. Kücher, Die babylonisch-assyrische Medizin in Texten 
und Untersuchungen, 159, iv.28 ‘fllmy’). baräru is elsewhere associated with fever and high 
temperature. In addition to the meaning of ‘ to be bright red’ it may have the force of ‘ flash 
out’ since it is used of the stars (A. Virolleaud, L’estrologie chaldéanne, п, Suppl., 104, 5; of. 
W. von Soden, A Hwb., 106, * flimmern *) and of youth (márisu anni ina libbi barär sahurünütu ; 
here * bright flush ' CAD, loc. cit., does not translate). bardru is explained as йит ‘ sudden 
ory ’ (An. ҮШ.& (EA, XLV, 8, 1951, 120) which suits Summa ibrurma udharrir ‘ if he flashes out 
(in loud speech; English slang ‘ sees red’) and then lapses into silence ’ describing mental 
illness (R. Labat, Traité akkadien de diagnostics ei pronostics médicaux, p. 190, 1. 25). If this 
interpretation of baräru (for both А and B in CAD, loc. cit.) were accepted, bardritu ‘ evening 
watch ’ may refer to the brief period of ‘ red glow ' at sunset. 
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common local standard of measurement may be omitted as obvious.5® In the 
treaty of Suppiluliuma with Niqmandu of Ugarit the latter pledges ‘500 of 
blue (ugnu) wool, 500 of red (kaSmanu) wool’. The omitted measure is unlikely 
to be merely ‘ shekels ' % since this would make this item of less value than 
those lower in a list scaled down according to value. It may well be that there, as 
in the present text, the reference is to sirpu (constr. strip). Since sirpu describes 
or qualifies wool of three different colours it cannot be interpreted as * red-dyed 
wool (or fabric) ”.6: In Neo-Babylonian texts брат heads a list of different 
coloured wools distributed and designates the standard by which the following 
items may be interpreted. The translation proposed here is ‘ hank’ since this 
strictly denotes а measure of wool, textile or twine, though the large quantity 
of 10,000 strip of the various wools would have been tied up in bales for 
transport. 

The provision of garments or lengths of cloth (TÜG) to court officials is 
known also from tribute lists from Ugarit.** Here the cloth is of wool (cf. 1. 18’, 
* linen °’) and undecorated (for this is covered by birmu, 1. 19"). Sennacherib's 
annals bear witness to the collection of armaments as part of tribute. He took 
10,000 bows and 10,000 shields (*taritu) during his campaigns in Syro-Palestine 
in 701 m.c.9 The prescription of tanned leather (йц#@) here may imply that 
they would be newly manufactured. 


Date and purpose 

If it be granted that the foregoing examination of the tribute as detailed 
shows that the quantity and types of commodity might reasonably have been 
produced from the west to an overlord in Babylonia, it remains to try to 
determine more closely the aim and date of the document. The narrative 
instructions (col. ii).are closer in style to late Assyrian and Babylonian corre- 
spondence % than they are to the more grandiose demands of the еріс of 
Tukulti-Ninurta II ‘ in whose sight gold and silver was not precious '.95 There 
are no traces of vast claims like those in the fictitious letters of Gilgamesh 
demanding *...24],000 white horses with black blazes, 70,000 black horses 
with white blazes, 100,000 whose bodies bear kanaktu-markings, 40,000 small 
calves... 40,000[...] of white tin...90,000 talents of pure iron...’.°° 


5? Ag ‘ 50 of silver’ in Deut. xxii, 29; cf. D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh tablets, 13. 

о Ав assumed by Loretz and Dietrich, op. cit., 277 (1. 22). 

е CAD, хут, 208b, sub girpu. This is а nominal formation from saräpu ‘to dye › (without 
any reference to colour)—' в dyeing’, ie. standard ' vat-load?’. Sariptu (Zapemra, mod. 
Sarafand) on the Phoenician coast 8 miles south of Sidon was a centre of the dye trade. 

вз J. Nougayrol, Le palais royal Ф Ugarit, ту, 38, 42 (11. 23-37). TUG can stand for the standard 
length of cloth which was itself the unmade garment. The qurrubuiu was an official ‘ close’ to 
the king, engaged in confidential matters (НОСА, ххп, 1949, 72). 

** Luckenbill, op. cit., p. 60, 1. 59. 

е Harper, op. cit, 1237, г.16 (lú gududänu lügüma sabédunu da şēri lusabbituma lis’ ale 
“Jet detachments make sorties to capture their semi-nomad troops and interrogate them ’). 

95 W, G. Lambert, Archiv far Orientforechung, хуш, 1, 1957, 51 (BM 98730, r.17). 

# ©. R. Gurey, Anatolian Studies, үп, 1957, 41; Sultan Tepe tablets, 1.41, 14-25. 
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Moreover, that element of boasting over a predecessor's incapabilities or denigra- 
tion of his military or religious actions is entirely absent from what remainsof 
this text. 7 

The historical limits for dating the text are set by the reference to the lands 
of the Cimmerians and Medes, Parsi, Syria (Hattu), and Egypt. These 
territories were subject to Esarhaddon for a few years, but more firmly con- 
trolled by his son Ashurbanipal who conquered Lower Egypt in 664 в.с., 
campaigned in the Zagros Mountains (Kaššu), raided Media, and subdued his 
` rebel brother Samaë-&um-ukin who, as king of Babylon, claimed to be King of 
Akkad, Kaldu, Aramu, and Karanduniaë. Moreover, he so plundered the 
Arabs that he could justly claim that in his day ‘ Camels I distributed like 
sheep, sharing them among the people of Assyria. Throughout my land camels 
were bought for a shekel and a half of silver each at the gate-market ?,68 

The Cimmerians, Media, Parsü, as well as the kings of the west, are named 
among all the Asiatics who, with the exception of the Arabs, were subject to 
Cyrus П, Cambyses, and Darius 1.8 Cyrus himself claimed that ‘all the 
kings of the entire world from the Upper to the Lower Sea, those who are 
seated in throne rooms, (those who) live in other [types of buildings, as well as] 
all the kings of the west land living in tents (kuitari) brought their heavy 
tributes and kissed my feet in Babylon (Su.an.na)'."? It ів possible that the 
text discussed here is part of the orders to his subject-kingdoms which enabled 
him to put forward such a claim. According to Herodotus (ш, Ixxxix-xcii), 
during all the reign of Cyrus, and afterwards when Cambyses ruled, there were 
по fixed tributes, but the nations severally brought gifts to the king. By the 
time of Darius II the satrapies owed a fixed annual tribute payable, if in silver, 
according to the Babylonian talent. It may be noted that the fifth satrapy— 
‘the country reaching from the city of Posiderium on the borders of Syria and 
Cilicia to the borders of Egypt’ comprising all Phoenicia, Palestine, Syria, and 
Cyprus, is identical with late Babylonian Hattu whose annual tribute was by 
this time fixed at 300 talents. There are, as yet, too few correspondences with 
documents of the last days of Ashurbanipal and of his successors in Babylonia 
for a more precise identification of this tablet. Its exact nature must therefore 
remain a matter of speculation until & more complete text is discovered. 


*' B. Smith, Babylonian historical texts, 31-2. On the characteristics of propaganda texta 
see also I. M. Diakonoff, Aasyriological Studies, хут, 1965, 346-8. 

** of. А. C. Piepkorn, Editions E, B, ,, D and К of the Annals of Ashurbanipal, 83, 
B.viii.16-19. The fragmentary prism which gives some details of tribute and possibly of col- 
lecting-points (Bu. 91-5-9, 218) has been assigned to the reign of Ksarhaddon by R. Borger (Asar- 
haddon, p. 114, § 80). It could, however, be dated to the reign of Ashurbanipal. 

69 Herodotus, тп, lxxxviii. 

7° Cyrus Cylinder; of. A. L. Oppenheim, Ancient Near Eastern texts and Old Testament 
parallels, 316. 


LE УЕВВЕ IRANIEN NAM- EN SOGDIEN 
Par E. BENvENISTE 


Autant les formes du verbe nam- se laissent reconnaitre et définir clairement 
en avestique, autant elles demeurent incertaines en sogdien. On ne sait méme 
pas encore si le sogdien & un seul verbe nam- ou plusieurs ; ni comment inter- 
préter en leurs divers emplois les formes qui semblent en dépendre, de sorte que 
l'existence méme de ce verbe en sogdien n'est pas complètement assurée. 

La question se pose en particulier pour le sogdien bouddhique, où une forme 
nm y (nm"y) attestée en nombre de passages, fait encore difficulté. Nous l'avions 
prise autrefois 1 pour une particule d'assertion, à quoi nous ne croyons plus. Les 
exemples ont été discutés depuis par I. Gershevitch ? qui tente de les expliquer 
comme des formes verbales, mais les emplois lui ont paru si peu conciliables 
entre eux qu'il propose, aveo réserve, deux origines distinctes: pour certains 
exemples de nm'y, ‘ we are . . . faced with a present stem of the same appearance 
as Man. Chr. nm’y- (nimay-) “to judge”, but the meaning differs. It may be 
that the VJ. passages have preserved the Pres. stem that belongs to Man. Chr. 
nm ny, Khot. nimana “ repentance” . . .". 

Dans d'autres passages, ‘one would prefer taking nm'y as 3 Sg. Opt. of 
nam- “ to agree” .. . 

Dans d'autres enfin ‘ it is conceivable that the imperative of, or a verbal noun 
derived from, nimay- “ to rue" = “ to wish that something had never taken 
place" could be used as an exclamation with deprecatory value “ Heaven 
forbid that ...1"'. 

On serait donc en présence de formes distinctes qui auraient convergé, les 
unes issues de nam-, les autres de ni-màáy-, et ces dernières prises en deux sens 
différents, l'un et l'autre d'ailleurs hypothétiques. 

Notre propos est d'abord d'introduire dans ce débat quelques données 
récemment acquises, puis, de montrer que les formes ainsi confrontées sont à 
expliquer en totalité par un seul et même verbe. 

Nous avons aujourd’hui, grâce à des textes variés mis au jour ces derniéres 
années, la certitude que le sogdien possédait un verbe nam-, répondant à av. 
nam-, véd. nam-. Les emplois montrent que nam-, écrit nm-, est devenu en 
sogdien un quasi-auxiliaire, signifiant ‘ consentir à’, construit avec l'infinitif ; 
en forme négative, L' nm- ‘ refuser de’. Comme on le verra, la construction 
négative est la plus fréquente. 

On la trouve déjà dans les anciennes lettres ? : D’ nmw ‘ je refuserais ' (avec 
l'infinitif "'pófyr't, т, 6); Г nmt drt ‘ila sels? (avec nyznyt, ш, 8); P 
nm[t?] 4 ‘il refuse’ Tm Зет, ш, 11). 


1 Of. notre édition du Vessantara Jataka p. 96 aveo renvois à des notes antérieures. 

* Grammar of Manichean Sogdian, 1954, p. 240-7. 

з Henning, BSOAS, хп, 8-4, 1948, p. 607, n. 2. 

4 La restitution пә de Henning reste incertaine’; le présent serait plutôt nmty]; et on 
pourrait aussi imaginer nm[’y]. 
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En sogdien chrétien 5: ny nm'[z] pryt tmp’r ‘ (son âme) refusait de quitter 
(pryt) son corps” *; ny nmtysq nyžty ‘ (Рае) refuse de sortir (nyZty) '." э 

Dans les documents de Mug ?: rims 'Gw 'm'y čttyh 8m'k (pryw) L nwt mt 
© et si cette баба refuse de demeurer (m't) avec moi? ? ; mnt/zw'zwn rty ZKwh 
ryth І? nmw wyt ' tant que je vivrais, je refuserais de voir (wyt) ta face ’.1° 

Voilà sept exemples de nm- ‘ consentir ’, en fait ny nm- ‘ refuser ’, attestant 
le présent nmty, l'imparfait nmw, le duratif passé nm’[z], le parfait nm’t S’rt. 
Il n'y a plus maintenant de difficulté à reconnaître l’optatif du même verbe dans 
nm’y (cf. Gershevitch ci-dessus) en emploi également négatif, dans un texte 
bouddhique: #3’ LD nm'y mz yy wrt ‘s’il refusait de pleuvoir fort’. La 
construction de L’ nm'y est ici impersonnelle, en vertu de la relation syntaxique 
avec le verbe w'r- ‘ pleuvoir °, impersonnel par nature. Mais nous avons aussi 
un exemple, le premier, de nm- personnel et sans négation dans un autre texte 
bouddhique : ZKw zw"n Brny'yy Y KZY пту 'Bytr ZKw ynt kk krty, litt. ‘ je 
mettrais ma vie en jeu plutôt que je ne consentirais (nm’y) à faire le mal plus 
longtemps ’.12 

Il est donc assuré que le sogdien bouddhique, comme les autres variétés de 
sogdien, a connu ce verbe dans le même sens: nm- ‘consentir’, D nm- 
© refuser ’. | 

Ce tour négatif L' nm- (ou ny nm-) a dû être très fréquent. Il s'est prêté à des 
emplois idiomatiques, que nous avons aujourd'hui quelque peine à démêler, 
parce qu'ils semblent chaque fois différents. 

C'est le cas de l'exemple VJ, 1152 rty my ZK mn І nm"y "ywit, qui a été 
commenté ainsi: ‘The required meaning seems to be “do not have any 
compunction about troubling my mind" .... The meaning “to rue, to 
consider with regret" [Man. Chr. nm'ny, Khot. ntmdna- “ repentance "] may 
account for an expression that seems to approach the value of English “ never 
mind ” * (Gershevitch, loc. cit.). 

En fait, pour comprendre ce passage, il faut élucider non seulement nm’’y, 
mais tout d'abord le sens et la construction du verbe "ywz-, ici à l'infinitif 
уюй. On s'étonnera peut-être de nous voir mettre en question un verbe bien 
connu, dont la traduction n’a jamais été contestée. Partout on tient "ywz- pour 
un verbe transitif signifiant ‘ tourmenter '.!? П est grand temps de corriger cette 
erreur. Une révision des exemples va nous convaincre que "y'wz- est intransitif 
et qu'il signifie ‘ être en trouble' ou ‘ créer trouble ’. 


5 Hansen, Berliner sogdische Texte, 11, 1954. 
‚ © Op. cit., р. 890, 1. 47; pour la lecture et l'interprétation cf. ЈА, оахыш, 3, 1965, 814. 

7 Ibid., 1. 52, aveo ЈА, ccam, 3, 1955, 315. 

5 V. A. Livshits, Juridideskie dokumenty i pis’ma, 1962. 

* Op. cit., Nov. 4, В 16, 1. 15-16, р. 22 et 43. 

10 Ibid., V 18, 1. 16-17, p. 123 et 126. 

п TSP, 3, l. 242, 247. 

1 TSP, 6, 116. On ne peut dire si пту swčt, Dhu., 7, appartient au même verbe ; le passage 
est trés mutilé. 

B Ainsi encore dans nos T'SP, p. 241. 
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Dhu., 168 ZKw p'zn wyr'mtk "wsty'y 'PZY iy ZK mn Ľ "ywzy ' tran- 
quélliser son cœur de manière que son esprit me sott pas en trouble” et non 
* damit ihn der Sinn nicht quäle ' (Reichelt), car Sy est le possessif afférent à m'n 
sujet: ‘ita ut illi mens non turbetur '. 

Dhyà., 241 przy m Г "y Bst L ZY "yz km = chin. jusqu'à la fin ils 
seront sans erreur et sans confusion’. On voit que "y'wz- est de méme plan que 
le médio-passif "y'Bs- * être dans l'erreur ' (litt. ‘ se pervertir °). I1 faut traduire : 
‘il ne se trompera absolument pas et il ne sera pas en trouble ’. 

. TSP, 6, 14 ktr ’ PZY ZK y9 yit "y'wzt' ou si les voleurs créent du trouble’ 
(le désaccord syntaxique avec le pluriel y3’y8t n'a rien d’exceptionnel)—chin. 
‘if trouble arises from robbers’; ibid., 1. 146-7 Ату... ZK 'st''k "y wet 
© gj une constellation est perturbée ?. 

A titre de confirmation, on notera le nom verbal "y'wz agitation, trouble’ 
en opposition avec wyrmny ‘tranquile’, wyrmn'wk ‘tranquillité’ : ZK 
wyrmny ° yw "ywz (Dhu., 191) ; wyrmnwk PZYn "ywát'k (ibid., 4). Il reste 
deux exemples où la rection verbale est indécise : TSP, 2, 1045 rtysy mn pl wt 
ZY "ywazt* il crée à son esprit querelle et agitation ’ ou ‘ son esprit est en querelle 
et en agitation ' (on n'a pas d'autre exemple du verbe p&w-) ; TSP, 5, 109-10 
wybyw ѕтуВ?т "pw "ym "yw 'kyty my ZKw ÓWRH rwB ZY p'zn "y wat 'skwn, 
le seul exemple où "j'wz- semble avoir une rection transitive si l'on traduit : 
© c’est la douleur-souffrance sans fin qui trouble mon corps, ma parole et mon 
esprit". Mais on a vu ci-dessus (Dhu., 168) que m'n est le sujet de "y'wz et on en 
lira plus loin un autre exemple: de sorte qu'on est tenté de maintenir ici le 
verbe dans le même sens et d'entendre: ‘ c’est la douleur-souffrance (à cause 
de) 14 laquelle mon corps, ma parole et mon esprit sont en trouble '. 

Tl y а en tout cas assez d'emplois clairs pour assurer le sens et la rection de 

"y'wz. Du méme coup est rétablie en sogdien la continuité avec la syntaxe 
ancienne du verbe; car sogd. "y'wz- (ayóz-) n'est rien autre que l'ranien 
*G-yauza-, présent de la racine attestée en avestique par yaoz-. Or av. (à-)yaoza- 
est toujours intransitif et signifie toujours ‘ être agité, perturbé ', surtout pour 
les eaux: yaozanti vispe karand zraya vouru.kasaya . . . à vispd mardyo (Y, 
65, 4) ; il se dit aussi des pays: gaozontilióa rämayeiti ‘ il apaise (les provinces) 
en agitation’ (Yt., 13, 95) cf. ci-dessus l'opposition ram-/y6z- en sogdien ; de 
même en v.p. yauda- * s'agiter, être en révolte ’.15 C'est le causatif av. (2-)уао- 
zaya- qui assure la fonction du transitif : Лб zrayó Gyaozayerts ‘il fait bouillonner 
la mer’ (Yt., 8, 31).16 

En iranien moderne ce verbe est représenté par baluti fuzay ‘ se mouvoir”, 
également intransitif.17 


14 La même relation causale est indiquée par le relatif ky 'PZY dans VJ, 1087 2' 'ky 'PZY 
my "yw wr" kh "туг wm't ‘ enfants, pour qui avait lieu mon lever si matinal z 

15 Par exemple Dar. NR a 32. 

1* Tl se pourrait que sogd. "y'wz- continu&t aussi bien yauza- que yauzaya-, sans différence de 
forme. Dans се cas une valeur transitive serait admissible pour T'SP, 5, 109 oité plus haut. Mais 
l'exemple serait unique. 

17 Cf. Gilbertson, English-Balochi dictionary, 435, 8.v. move. 
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Nous pouvons maintenant revenir au passage du Vessantara Jàtaka, 1150 
d’où est partie cette vérification et voir comment, le sens de "y'wz- ét&nt 
rectifié, nous devons entendre nm"y. La phrase est : riy ms By’ m kh Spr’ riy 
my ZK mn LD nm"y "y'wit, et la traduction ne fait plus difficulté : ‘ (puisque tu 
as donné méme mes enfants), alors, Seigneur, fais don de moi, et mon esprit 
refusera d’être troublé”. Ici encore il s'agit de la locution L nm- ' refuser" 
(пту 3 sg. opt.) et l'infinitif "ywit, ici encore intransitif, a la forme du participe 
passif, cf. man. "уш ptywšt ‘ troublé (et) agité '.!* En effet un peu plus loin 
dans la narration (VJ, 1196), ce verbe reparat, intransitif une fois de plus : 
rty šw ZKn prmn 88+ 5 Br "pw "pzrn "po nwnw kw KZNH 'PZY "yv mn D 
"y wet ‘il fit don d'elle au brahmane sans affliction, sans repentir, de manière que 
son esprit ne fft pas troublé”. Les deux phrases se complétent ainsi, et l'accord 
dans la construction de "y'wz- confirme que L’ nm^y VJ, 1150 ne diffère pas des 
autres exemples de la locution. 

Enfin le dernier exemple de cette série (VJ, 1457) s'explique de la même 
manière : ѓу "pw'pstnh 8fr riy mm I тту "роті ' fais don sans regret et cela 
refusera (Г? nm'y) de m'affliger ", avec emploi impersonnel de la locution. 


П reste à considérer la forme nm'y dans un dernier type d'exemples, le plus 
difficile, le plus curieux aussi, si spécifique qu'il a conduit à supposer un verbe 
tout différent. C'est nm'y accompagné d’un ‘ irréel ’, où I. Gershevitch a juste- 
ment vu une formule déprécative : ‘Heaven forbid . . . |? ; ici nm'y procèderait 
de nt-may- to rue’, dans une acception d'ailleurs détournée.19 

Nous ne pensons pas que ce nm'y soit à séparer des autres. I] se rattache au 
méme verbe nam-. Mais il montre un sens particulier, qui s’expliquera mieux si 
l'on remonte à l'état ancien de nam-, dans ses formes avestiques. 

Le verbe avestique nam- а un sens constent qui est ‘ céder, s'éloigner, fuir". ` 
On le voit au présent noma- attesté une seule fois : durat nomasts ‘il s'éloigne 
au loin’ (Višt. Yt., 51) et surtout dans les formes à préverbe bien plus abon- 
dantes: apa-nam- * s’enfuir de’ (haéa et l'ablatif), cf. véd. apa-nam- ‘id,’ ; 
fra-nam- ‘s’enfuir, échapper’ (parò et Vablatif); vt-nam- 's'écarter par 
séparation ' (fraëa $va vīča nomayha ‘ allonge-toi et distends-toi', Vd., п, 10). 

Ce sens exclusif de nam- en avestique est connu aussi en védique, méme sans 
le préverbe apa- ; un exemple clair est Atharvaveda, 1v, 3, 1: hirun namantu 
Sdtravah ‘ out of sight the enemies shall retreat’ (Bloomfield).*° 

Que tel a été le sens exclusif de nam- en ancien iranien, une preuve addition- 
nelle et de grande portée le confirme: c'est le verbal nam- (dat. пәтбї) du 
gathique, deux fois répété dans l'exclamation désespéré de Zarathustra (Y, 


18 Cité Gershevitoh, op. cit., § 929. Le fragment & óté publié par W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xr, 
1, 1943, 70-1 (M 363, ll. 5-6 et 11-12). 

1* Cf. Gershevitoh, Grammar, р. 247. 

30 Hymns of the Atharva-Veda (SBE, хып), 147 ; of. p. 367. Whitney, Atharva-Veda ; * Hey! 
Let the foes bow’. 
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46, 1) : kam nəmõi zam kubra nomo ayenī, litt. ‘en quelle terre pour échapper, où 
potr échapper irai-je ? ? 21 

Ainsi ont coexisté en indo-iranien pour nam- le sens ancien de ‘ plier, céder ' 
plus général, constant en védique, et celui, plus précis et seul attesté en avestique, 
de * céder, se retirer, s'éloigner ’. 

C'est à partir de ce dernier sens, bien fondé en iranien ancien, que nous 
pourrons comprendre la valeur ét la construction si particuliéres de sogd. nm'y 
dans une formule déprécatoire, car nous rattachons се пту, comme tous les 
autres, au même verbe nam-. La forme nm'y est ici celle d’un optatif 3e sg. 
(*namait), qui a la pleine valeur d'un optatif de souhait, comme fwy (*bavatt). 
Mais alors que le sens de Bw- * être ' conduit à l'énoncé d'un souhait positif: Bwy 
‘ puisse (cela) étre!’, le sens de nam- ‘ s’éloigner, fuir, disparaître ' fait que 
loptatif devient déprécatif: nm'y ‘puisse (cela) être écarté, disparaître ! ". 
Imaginons à présent que nm’y, impersonnel, se coordonne syntaxiquement à une 
forme verbale au mode de ‘ possibilité révolue’ (dit ‘irrealis I'5) en -wt'y, 
énongant l'objet du souhait déprécatif. Le schéma syntaxique devient: ' puisse 
disparaître la possibilité que telle chose soit arrivée!’. On obtient ainsi la 
formule même de VJ, 1023 (exprimant la pensée angoissée de la princesse Mandri 
au sujet de ses enfants): пту ZY "yw swB"in ZKwh tyw"kth "9'kw Br 
8Br'wt'y, litt. ‘ puisse disparaître (nm'y) la possibilité (-wt'y) que Sudadan ait 
fait don des enfants ! °, ou, dans notre phraséologie : ‘ Le Ciel nous préserve ! 
Heaven forbid . . . 1". Le méme souhait est répété, avec une variante instruc- 
tive, quelques lignes plus loin (1034) : nm'y ZY "yw su8" $n ZKw tyw” kt "8ш 
Sf’rt 8B'rt 9'r'y, en traduction plus libre cette fois: ‘ fasse le Ciel que Sudäëan 
n'ait fait don des enfants à personne ! ' où 8fr'wt'y ‘ il pourrait avoir donné ' est 
remplacé par l'optatif parfait 8B'rt 8r y. 

L'optatif nm’y s'est fixé dans ce tour exclamatif et devient une sorte de 
conjonction, équivalant à lat. utinam non ...! П n’est pas hors de propos 
de penser ici à la syntaxe latine. Si nous cherchons un tour similaire hors de 
l'iranien, c'est en latin que nous le trouvons, sous l'aspect d'une forme verbale 
de même sens lexical aboutissant à la même fonction déprécative. C'est le 
subjonctif абай! ‘aux dieux ne plaise !', devenu formule déprécatoire dès la 
langue classique, et fréquent par la suite,?? dans les Evangiles, où abst ! rend 
gr. рл) yévovro = * Le Ciel nous garde (de cette pensée) ! ' (Gal. ii, 18) et chez les 
auteurs chrétiens : absit ne Deus iniquus dicatur ! (Ambrosiaster, ad Rom., З, 6). 
La similitude est frappante entre le subjonctif déprécatif lat. absit | de abesse 
‘ être éloigné, à l'écart", et l'optatif déprécatif sogd. nm'y, de nam- ' s'écarter, 
fuir’. 

Après examen complet, on peut conclure qu’il y а en sogdien un verbe nam- 


11 Tl n’y а aucune raison de contester cette traduction, que la présente démonstration tend 
à confirmer, pour y substituer ‘ weiden” (Humbach, бааз, 128), sens qui est absolument 
inconnu de l’indo-iranien. 

32 Of, Gershevitch, Grammar, $ 815 sq. 

13 Nombreux exemples dans le Thesaurus s.v. 
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et un seul. Toutes les formes attestées s'y ramènent, quelques-unes, notamment 
nm'y, рат le détour de locutions spécifiques. ° 

La relation entre l'iranien ancien nam- et le sogdien nam- se définit par le 
schéma suivant, qui distingue deux fonctions sémantiques : 

(a) ir. nam- ‘plier’ (intrans.): sogd. nam- ‘céder; consentir А? (nég. 
© refuser de") avec infinitif ; causatif av. frä-nämaya- ‘ faire plier, soumettre ' ; 
вода. pinym- (pati-nāmaya-) ‘ faire plier, infléchir ’ 24 ; 

(b) ir. nam- ‘ plier (intrans.) > céder la place, s'écarter, s'éloigner ’, gāth. 
nam-, av. (apa- pra- vi-) nam-: sogd. тту, optatif de déprécation, avec un 
mode de possibilité = absit пе... ! 

Tous les emplois de nam- sont ainsi unifiés en sogdien, et nous voyons qu'ils 
prolongent, en les spécialisant, les traits essentiels du sens ancien de nam-. 


Mais l'attention peut et doit se porter aussi sur le moyen-iranien occidental. 
Si l'existence de la racine verbale nam- en m. parthe et en m. perse est assurée 
depuis longtemps, on ne saurait dire que les formes en soient interprétés avec 
l'exactitude désirable. 

Dans les éditions de textes manichéens de Turfan, on recueille les formes et 
les traductions suivantes: mp. franam- franaft ‘gehen, hingehen’; caus. 
änäm- ünàft ‘abwenden’; m. parthe franäm-, franaft ‘ mener, conduire ’ ; 
aBnaft ‘ s'approcher’; аВпаўћ ‘ s'en aller ”.25 

Toutes ces traductions sont à reviser. Le sens de m. parthe 'bnft est non 
‘s’en aller”, mais ‘s'enfuir’; et il est correctement rendu ‘ flee away’ chez 
M. Boyce **: "win tr nfi ‘ et leur ténèbre a fui’; ywbhr 'bnft ‘la maladie а 
fui”. Ici ’bnm- concorde avec av. apanam- ‘ fuir ". 

Un doublet ’bnm- * s'approcher ’, qui viendrait de *abi-nam-, a été posé par 
Salemann et enregistré par Ghilain, d’après cette unique exemple: mzd ’w 
damg ’bnft ’hynd ‘ nahe zum Graben sind sie gekommen ° (Salemann),?? ‘ elles 
s’approchèrent du tombeau ' (Ghilain).39 Cet *abi-nam- est pure fiction: nam- 
implique éloignement, fuite, et ne se concilie pas avec un préverbe abi-. Nous 
avons ici le même abnam- ‘s’éloigner’ (< apanam-) que dans les premiers 
exemples cités, et c’est ce que le contexte demande. Le tombeau où l’on dépose 
le corps de Jésus est évidemment à l'écart du lieu du supplice. On peut donc 
entendre aussi bien: ‘(Marie et Madeleine) se retirérent auprès du tombeau’. 
Jusqu'à preuve du contraire, nous considérons qu'il n'y a qu'un verbe 'bnm- en 
parthe et qu'il signifie ‘ se retirer, s'écarter ’. 

Pour јтапӣт-, il est clair que la traduction * hinführen, hinleiten ’ (AH, ш) а 
été suggérée par le groupement frn'mynd "wd w'yn[d] * (die Götter) leiten und 
führen (M 2, L 9). On entendra plus vraisemblablement frn'm- d’après av. 


** Bien interprété par I. Gershevitch, Central Asiatic Journal, үп, 2, 1962, 79. 
#45 Ghilain, Langue parihe, 13. 

15 Manichean hymn cycles in Parthian, p. 180b. 

37 Manich. Stud., 44. 

зе Langue parthe, 117. 
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fra-nämaya- ‘ faire plier’, c’est-à-dire ‘ contraindre à partir’. Nous trouvons 
aussi le participe franaft en moyen-perse dans une série d'exemples traduits 
uniformément ‘aller’; nam- n'est cependant pas un simple verbe de mouve- 
шеп; partout framam- implique qu'on s'écarte de sa résidence, qu'on 
s'éloigne ou qu'on s'absente : ^w kw prnpt 'yy 'zwrth ‘ retourne là d’où tu es 
parti’; ’z b'byl zmyg frnft hym ‘je suis parti du pays de Babel’; *w nhéyhr 
prnpin bwd ‘il allait partir pour la chasse’ °°; "br "hrmyn "wd, dyw'n prnpt 
* (Obrmizd) partit?! contre Ahrmen et les démons (et il les abattit)'. Enfin 
’n’m- npt ‘ abwenden, abweisen (avec dwr kr- ‘ éloigner ") ° procède bien de 
*á-nümaya- ‘ faire plier par rapport à soi’. Partout nam- indique mouvement 
d'écart, de départ. La principale différence avec l'emploi ancien est qu'en 
m.-iranien nam- est compatible avec une préposition telle que 6 indiquant le 
terme du mouvement, comme fr. ‘ partir pour’, alors que l'anglais ne peut pas 
dire ‘ *to depart to’. Il y aura donc lieu d'étudier, en regroupant un matériel 
aujourd’hui plus abondant, mais plus dispersé, les verbes dérivés de nam- en 
moyen-iranien occidental ainsi qu'en pehlevi mazdéen.*? 

On ne doit pas s'étonner que le sens de ces formes verbales, déterminé par 
certains préverbes, se soit particularisé en acceptions distinctes et imprévues. La 
racine indo-européenne *nem- est une des plus riches et des plus touffues qui 
soient, et dans chaque langue elle a fourni des développements indépendants. 
En indo-iranien méme, plusieurs dérivés sont devenus autonomes: tels le 
neutre véd. namas-, av. namah- * hommage ' avec le dénominatif namasya-, av. 
nomahya- ; ou l'adjectif namra- ‘ tendre’. Ce morcellement lexical se manifeste 
à l'intérieur même du verbe, en moyen-iranien et particulièrement en sogdien. 
П n'empéche cependant pas de ressaisir encore les traits qui témoignent de l'unité 
ancienne. 


1$ Comme l'entend à tort Bartholomae, Zum Air. Wb., p. 64, note. 

30 Les références ве trouvent toutes au glossaire de Salemann. 

31 AH, п ‘er kam über’. 

за Salemann, Manichaica, ту, 36; of. Henning, ZII, xx, 1933-4, 190. 

32 Cf. Salemann, Grdr., 1, 1, p. 299, et Zaehner, Zurvan, 408 s.v. franaftan. 

34 Pour le greo, cf. E. Laroche, Histoire de la racine NEM en grec ancien, 1949. 
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A PARTHIAN AMULET 
By A. D. Н. Brvar 
(PLATE 1) 


In memory of Professor W. B. Henning, 
who once discussed ‘A Parthian amulet’ 


The engraved gem which forms the subject of this note (plate 1, Al, A2, and 
fig. 1) is part of the collection of Mr. Richard Falkiner of London. I am grateful 
to him for allowing me to publish it here, and for placing at my disposal the notes 
which result from his own inquiries. What is known of the history and pro- 
venance of the object may be stated in a few words. It was bought by its 
present owner from a London dealer who had obtained it at auction. Though 
sold at that time anonymously, it is thought to have come from the collection 
of the late Captain A. W. F. Fuller, who is well known not only as the donor of 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Fuller Brooch’ to the British Museum, but also for his 
important collection of deeds and seals, presented by his widow to the University 
of London.! It has not, however, been possible to obtain documentary confirma- 
tion that this was indeed the origin of the gem; nor yet to establish why 
Captain Fuller may have decided not to retain this piece (admittedly very 
different from the remainder of his collection), or through what channels he 
could originally have acquired it. It is, however, certain, that the gem has been 
known in Europe since 1864, the year in which, as we shall see later, one of its 
two faces was published by Mordtmann. He knew the piece from a plaster cast 
which had been supplied to him by the Royal Copenhagen coin cabinet,? but he 
gives no information about the ownership of the object, or the manner in which 
it had arrived in Europe. The present, more detailed, discussion will not only 
raise some of the archaeological problems posed by the gem, but by making it 
known once more may ultimately elicit information about its provenance and 
successive owners, and so form a pendant to current studies on the Fuller 
Collection. 


The question of Parthian glyptic 

. The piece is unusual because it represents an enigmatic class of engraved 
gems, those of ancient Parthia. Stones attributable to this period are surprisingly 
rare, and there is little agreement amongst students of the subject as to what are 
their characteristic features. Writers of an earlier generation even tended to 
assume that seals of the Parthian period were non-existent. Thus С. W. King 
wrote in 1866 : 3 


‘During the four centuries of the domination of the Parthians ... these 
very regions [i.e. of Iran] had been singularly non-productive in engraved 


1 University of London. Report by the Principal for 1965-6, 24. 

? Т am grateful to Dr. Marie-Louise Buhl, of the Antikeamlingen, Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen, 
for the information that that colleotion now possesses no trace of our gem, either in the form of 
ita impression, or of reference in correspondence. 

3 The handbook of engraved gems, London, Bell and Daldy, 1868, 108. 
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stones—nay, it may be said entirely barren, so dubious are any intagli that 
may be referred to the Arsacidae ?. 


More recently N. C. Debevoise (to whose discussion we shall return) was 
inclined to regard the problem as one of identification rather than discovery 
when he wrote : * 


‘In the present state of information it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
differentiate closely between seals of the Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian 
periods ?. 

When thought is given to the richness of the seal-engraving produced in Iran 
during the preceding Achaemenid period (559-331 в.с.), and the succeeding 
period of the Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 224-651), the elusiveness of any glyptic art 
which may have been manufactured under the Parthians is certainly remarkable. 
It must be presumed that throughout the history of ancient Iran, the routine 
of official transactions necessitated the use of personal and official seals. True, 
it was the Parthian period in Mesopotamia that saw the abandonment of the 
traditional clay tablets inscribed in cuneiform, and impressed with cylinder 
seals. Yet the parchment or papyrus rolls which took their place were secured 
with cords and а lump of clay, or sometimes of bitumen, which still required a 
seal for closure, though this would now have been a stamp-seal rather than в 
cylinder. Such lumps of material, which are usually known as bullae, and which 
bear the impressions of seals, are known from the Seleucid period in Meso- 
potamia (311-c. 140 в.с.),5 and were relatively plentiful under the Sasanians.® 
The evidence of the Avroman Parchments confirms that in the intervening 
period of the Parthians documents were secured in the same fashion, and that 
seals were needed and used." It is therefore strange that in museum collections 
no large class of Parthian gems can yet be indicated. This state of affairs 
certainly calls for some explanation. 

Reasoning may naturally proceed on various lines. Tt could be argued that 
the seals of the Parthians do not survive because they were made of perishable, 
that is to say meltable, material. Or that they do survive, but have never come 
to light because few Parthian sites have been found and excavated. Or it could 
be maintained that Parthian gems are actually present in collections, but remain 
unrecognized because they belong to some indistinct or obscure style, or repre- 
Sent а variety of heterogeneous styles. 

The first two arguments need not detain us long. The present writer has 
indeed recently recognized їп the British Museum collection a Parthian (probably 
Indo-Parthian) seal of bronze, which will be further described below (pp. 516-17). 


* * Parthian seals? in А. U. Pope (ed.), A survey of Persian art, т, 471. 

5 of. M. I. Rostovtzeff, ‘ Seleucid Babylonia: bullae and seals of clay with Greek inscriptions ’, 
Yale Classical Studies, 111, 1932, 1-91; Supplementum Hpigraphicum Graecum, vu, 12. 

$ E. Herzfeld, ‘ Notes on the Achaemenid coinage and some Sasanian mint-names ', Trans- 
actions of the International Numismatic Congress, 1936, 413-20. 

7 E. Н. Minns, ‘ Parchments of the Parthian period from Avroman in Kurdistan °, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xxxv, 1915, 23. 
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It is remarkable in being one of only two possibly Parthian specimens in а collec- 
tion of nearly 800 Sasanian gems. Yet even if all Parthian seals were assumed 
to be of metal, this would hardly preclude the survival of representative 
specimens. Numerous engraved gold rings of the Greek and Roman periods are 
preserved, and are recorded in publications. As for absence of excavation, it is 
true that Parthian sites have seldom been found and excavated. When Soviet 
archaeologists excavated at Nis&, which is such a site, they did in fact reveal 
a number of entirely characteristic Parthian bullae. More recently there has 
come а report of the finding of Parthian seals in the Italian excavations at 
Qal‘a-yi Tepe or Qal‘a-yi Sam in Sistàn.? However, absence of excavation 
cannot be the whole explanation of the difficulty, for the same is true of Sasanian 
sites, whilst Sasanian seals are known to exist in thousands. It is thus the third 
argument which possesses the most plausibility, and on it is based the case 
which has been developed by Debevoise. 

In his article in the journal Berytus,® and subsequently in а chapter of the 
Survey of Persian art? Debevoise claimed as the missing Parthian specimens а 
group of small seals of dome-like shape, often in a somewhat perfunctory 
‘scratch ’ style, and representing for the most part animal figures. These bore 
some resemblance to the animal types often found on Parthian copper coins. 
Other archaeologists have preferred to attribute them to the Sasanian period. 
It must be noted that this group is not linked to the Parthians by the presence 
of Parthian inscriptions, or other tangible evidence, and the whole hypothesis 
is therefore rather controversial. It has lately been re-examined by Borisov and 
Lukonin,!! who have come to the conclusion, reasonable in the present writer's 
view, that it lacks justification, and that the seals in question are Sasanian, and 
attributable to the sixth and seventh centuries А.р. If their conclusion is 
accepted, search will have to be made elsewhere for specimens of actual Parthian 
seals. 

One of the criteria stated by Debevoise for the recognition of Parthian gems, 
if not always insisted upon by him, is no doubt a valuable one. This is the 
presence on the seal of an inscription in Parthian script. It has to be remem- 
bered, as Debevoise was indeed aware, that not all Parthian inscriptions are 
attributable to the Arsacid period (i.e. before A.D. 224). Especially in northern 
and eastern Iran, this script survived in use under the Sasanian dynasty until 
nearly the end of the third century д.р. None the less, the criterion is obviously 
& relevant one, and seals which bear Parthian inscriptions, and are therefore 
geographically, if not chronologically, Parthian, are likely to have a bearing on 
the problem. There is a further criterion which might be even more widely 
applicable, but that the lack of adequately-recorded comparanda makes its 

* Umberto Soerrato, * A lost oity of Seistan *, IHustrated London News, осхттх, 29 October 

21. 
VAN C. Debevoise, ‘The essential characteristics of Parthian and Sasanian glyptio art’, 
Berytus, т, 1934, 12-18. 


19 N. C. Debevoise, ‘ Parthian seals’ in A. U. Pope (ed.), A survey of Persian art, т, 471-4. 
п A. Ya. Borisov and V. С. Lukonin, Sasanidekie gemmi, Leningrad, 1903, 23-30 and 68. 
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employment difficult. This is the test of the material, and profile shape of the 
geth. Experience with stones of the Sasanian period suggests that these charac- 
teristics may in the end prove the most reliable chronological guide. Under the 
Sasanians there are four main stages of profile shape which appear to correspond 
broadly with the four main periods of manufacture : 

(1) ring-bezel of various forms in garnet or onyx: third-fourth century A.D. 

(2) pierced and often decorated ellipsoid in chalcedony, cornelian, jasper, or 

other quartzes : fourth-fifth century A.D. 

(3) hemispherical dome in jasper, haematite, ete.: fifth-sixth century A.D. 

(4) deep cabochon in garnet or rock-crystal : sixth-seventh century A.D. 

Since it is the first of these profile shapes which is closest chronologically to 
the Parthian period, we might expect the ring-bezel to occur also under the 
Parthians, or at least under the later Parthians. Since the hemispherical dome 
is rather far removed from the Parthians in time, we might on this score alone 
be inclined to doubt the hypothesis of Debevoise that this shape had originated 
in Parthian times, a doubt which as we have seen has found support for other 
reasons. The notorious rarity of Parthian gems, and the inadequacy of the 
descriptions hitherto published, which seldom refer to their profile or material 
(and of course in the case of publications based on bullae cannot possibly do во), 
make it difficult yet to achieve any sensitive understanding of the development 
of profile shapes in Parthian times, and so lay the basis of a reliable chronology. 
The point has none the less been developed here because of its interest for future 
studies. | 

It may be useful at this stage to include a list of published gems for which a 
strong claim can be made, either : 

(a) because they display Parthian inscriptions, or 

(b) for archaeological reasons 
that they are of Parthian origin. It will be seen that this list is not a long one. 


(a) Gems bearing Parthian inscriptions 
A1. British Museum 120202. Head of an Iranian nobleman to right, wearing 
the tiara, and above Parthian inscription: t(w)r(y)é 'hmrkr ‘Accountant of 
Tabriz (?)’. (A. Mordtmann, ‘Studien über geschnittene Steine mit Pehlevi- 
Inschriften’, ZDMG, хуш, 1864, 50, and Taf. v1, у; W. В. Henning, * Notes 
on the great inscription of Sapir I’, Prof. Jackson memorial volume, Bombay, 
1954, 50 (where the reading is tentatively proposed).) 
This gem is a ring-bezel in the form of an elliptical onyx plaque, bevelled 
towards the front. Because of its inscription it cannot be later than the end of 
13 The scheme presented here is greatly simplified, and omits minor details and exceptions. 
For example only three of the five common Sasanian forms of ring-bezel are typically early. Space 
is lacking here to define the terms employed, and illustrate the shapes and gemstone materials. 
Indeed the difficulties of illustrating such points on paper, critical though they often are, are largely 
responsible for their neglect in the past. However, the present terminology should be clear to 


readers who have first-hand acquaintance with the material, and it is planned to provide full 
definitions and illustrations in the forthcoming British Museum catalogue of Sasanian seals. 
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the third century a.D., but there is no certainty that it predates the coming of 
the Sasanians in д.р. 294. ° 

А2. Collection Е. Hahn, Hannover (1864). Figure in Iranian dress standing 
by a fire-altar, with encircling Parthian inscription. (А. Mordtmann, op. cit., 
48-9 and Taf. vi, 1; E. Herzfeld, Paskuls, 1, 77 (republished from Mordtmann’s 
line block).) . 

This gem has not been subjected to а recent examination, and its present 
whereabouts is unknown, as also is its material, and the profile shape of the 
stone. À critical reading of the inscription will need to be based on an impres- 
sion rather than on Mordtmann's line block. Two other stones illustrated by 
Mordtmann, ор. cit., Taf. ут, п and ту, are possibly also inscribed in Parthian, 
but as they are known only from hand-drawn engravings, and the letter-forms 
do not correspond precisely, it is difficult to exclude the possibility that they 
may be in Sogdian or a provincial Iranian script. Henning, op. cit., p. 60, n. 2, 
believed that the first was certainly, the second * most likely ’ Parthian, but did 
not suggest a reading. 

A3. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Male head to right, with Parthian 
inscription repeated, once engraved direct and once reversed : mny SPR’. 
(J. de Menasce, * Un cachet parthe ’, Syria, xxxix, 1962, 225-30.) 

The material of this gem is not stated, but the shape is a convex ring-bezel, 
as might have been anticipated for the third century A.D. 


(6) Gems attributed to the Parthian period for archaeological reasons 

ВІ. Gotha. Bust of Mithradates I of Parthia (c. 171-1388.c.) to right (?), with 
added Pahlavi inscription of the Sasanian Shäpür I (a.p. 241-72). (A. 
Fürtwangler, Die antike Gemmen, 11, 245, and pl. и; Е. Sarre, Die Kunst des 
alten Persien, Berlin, 1922, 5, and fig. 17; E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, т, 74.) 

An amethyst in Hellenistic style, apparently, if the attribution is correct, 
long preserved at the Parthian and Sasanian courts. 

B2. Numerous Parthian bullae in sub-Hellenistic styles were excavated at 
Nisà in Soviet Turkmenistan, and are published by Masson and Pugachenkova. 
They represent such subjects as Nike, riders, and sinuous winged dragons, and 
their style is much as one might expect for Parthian glyptic of с. first century 
A.D. This discovery must certainly cause surprise that similar finds have not 
been made elsewhere. At the same time its publication sheds less light than 
might have been hoped on the general problem, partly since the reproductions 
are far from clear, and partly because the objects are bullae, which give no 
indication of the form and material of the original gems. (M. E. Masson and 
G. A. Pugachenkova, ‘ Ottiski parfyanskikh pechatey iz Nisi’, Vestnik Drevney 
Іѕіоғи, L, 1954, 159-69; R. Ghirshman, Iran, Parthians and Sassanians, 30, 
gives rather indistinct illustrations of eight specimens.) 

ВЗ. British Museum 130980 (Н. Н. Godwin-Austen Collection, ‘ North-West 
India’). A sinuous winged dragon, similar to those noticed under B2 above. 
(Unpublished.) 
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Elliptical bronze plaque with two loops on the reverse. Indo-Parthian 
(perhaps from Taxila ?) second quarter of the first century A.D. 

B4. Seals and impressions of Parthian date from бива excavations. (R. de 
Mecquenem, Revue d' Assyriologie, xxiv, 1927, 14 f.) 

Items 84-9 are gems, not of high quality, in a sub-Hellenistic style. The 
subjects of several are illustrated by line blocks, but there is only brief discussion 
of the profile shapes, and no photographic reproduction which would convey the 
style with precision. Items 90-101 are impressions, but should probably be 
classed as tesserae rather than bullae, and do not concern us here. This group is 
of little help to us owing to the undistinguished craftemanship. 

Bö. A bulla reproduced by Friedrich Wetzel, Erich Schmidt, and Alfred 
Mallwitz, Das Babylon der Spátzeit, Berlin, 1957, p. 44, bottom, (e), and pl. 40g, h, 
should perhaps be mentioned tentatively here. It represents an equestrian 
figure, but the impression is not entirely sharp. With regard to its date, the 
editors were content to observe: ‘Die Darstellung dürfte achämenidisches 
Vorbild haben, wenn sie nicht selbst achämenidisch ist '. 

It will be seen that apart from the bullae from Nisä, the material for the 
study of Parthian glyptic has grown but little since Mordtmann examined it in 
1864. The material listed here may none the less be sufficient to show that the 
period can no longer be disregarded. It is difficult, in the present state of evi- 
dence, to reach general conclusions as to the distinguishing features of Parthian 
glyptic. Examination of the lists shows that the inscribed pieces included in 
list A are markedly different in style from those included in list B. The explana- 
tion for this may be that the use of Parthian inscriptions on seals only became 
general at a relatively late date, by which time the style of the gem-engravers was 
already approaching the more ornate fashions which were to become prevalent 
under the Sasanians. It is not, of course, a rule, that inscriptions are always lack- 
ing on the earlier seals, since several of those noticed under B2 are also inscribed. 
However, it is quite probable that the proportion of seals bearing inscriptions 
was much higher towards the end of the Parthian period, and that therefore 
those attributed on the strength of their inscriptions are more likely to be late. 

The fact is, of course, well known that in media other than seals there was 
towards A.D. 50 a pronounced break in the style of Parthian art. Characterized 
before this turning-point by strong Hellenizing tendencies, the school subse- 
quently took a direction of its own, emphasizing such features as Iranian 
costume, the fire-altar, and the princely jewellery then in fashion. It may well 
be correct to associate this change with the revolt of the city of Seleucia against 
Parthian rule between A.D. 35 and 42. Another consequence of this event 
appears to have been the replacement in the Arsacid administration of the 
Greek language by ideographic Parthian, which seems to have become effective 


13 There is evidence, direct or indirect, for the conourrent use under the Parthians both of 
Greek and Aramaic. Greek is found upon the coins; in the rock inscriptions at Bisitün (OGIS, 
1, 641); in the letter of A.D. 21 from ‘ Artabanus ПІ ' —who in view of D. C. Sellwood, ‘ The 
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by 4.2. 53.14 Та glyptic also а sharp change of style is to be expected at this 
time, and will no doubt be a factor, perhaps not the only one, responsible for the 
heterogeneous character of Parthian seal-engraving. 


The Falkiner amulet 

After these preliminary remarks on the general question, we may proceed 
to an examination of the piece in the Falkiner Collection. The stone is a disc of 
brownish chalcedony (agate) measuring 38x 36 x 13 mm. (see fig. 1, the front 
view shown in perspective). It is pierced through its long axis, and a silver rod 
has been fitted through the orifice. This rod, which may well be ancient, has been 
enlarged at one end to prevent removal, and the other end is pierced with an 
eyelet for suspension. Between the eyelet and the edge of the stone the rod 
passes through a small metal plate, the function of which is no longer clear. It 
may be observed that for a seal the stone is abnormally large. 


| ; 


------- «x 





Fic. І. Amulet in the collection of Mr. Richard Falkiner. Scale 1/1 exoept insoription. 


Each of the two flat surfaces of the gem has an engraving in intaglio. That 
which bears a representation of a wolf suckling two small creatures (plate 1, A2) 
is evidently the later in date, but it will be convenient to discuss it first. Because 
the stone has been cut down to accommodate this second, engraving, it is not 
possible to say what was its original profile shape. It does not seem to conform 


Parthian coins of Gotarzes I, Orodes I, and Sinatruces ', Num. Chron., 1962, 73, has now to be 
styled ' Artabanus II'—to the citizens of бива (C. Bradford Welles, Royal correspondence of the 
Hellenistic period, 299); and the two earliest Avroman parchments (E. H. Minns, ‘ Parchments 
of the Parthian period from Avroman in Kurdistan ’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxxv, 1916, 
22—65). The ostraca from Nisl are considered by Maurice Sznycer, ‘ Nouveaux ostraca de Nisa ', 
Semitica, хп, 1962, 126, to be ‘ un araméen déjà bien corrompu ... à l’état de décomposition, 
certes, mais pas encore mort’. Even if, with others, we were to regard them as already Parthian, 
the fact that the ideograms used in this writing system preserve an element of Aramaio is itself 
évidence for the role of Aramaic in the Parthian organisation. There were no doubt differences in 
the practice of the various provinces, perhaps even of different levels of the administration, which 
were finally removed when the written form of Parthian came into general use. 

14 For the date of the three Avroman parchments, see W. В. Henning ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, in 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. І, IV. Bd., Iranistik, 1, Linguistik, Leiden, 1958, 29, with the 
references there cited. The third parchment, there dated to д.р. 53, is the first undisputed example 
of written Parthian. 
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to any shape that is well known. This surface bearing the figure of the wolf is 
thet which was published in 1864 by A. Mordtmann.!5 His illustration makes it 
clear that he had before him an impression from our present stone, but strangely 
enough he had no knowledge of the other side. The engraving with the wolf may 
be described as follows : 


Wolf standing to right, suckling two small creatures of uncertain 
description. Above, to left, a crescent; in the centre, a six-pointed star. 
(The representation is evidently based on the Roman theme of Romulus and 
Remus suckled by the wolf. -However tke Sasanian engraver has reinter- 
preted the subject, and equipped the twins with tails, and animal heads and 
ears.) Above, a Pahlavi mscription : 

dwat rnwry : Ust 
Dukhtarnür: correct. 

The present reading of the inscription differs in but one character from that 
proposed by Mordtmann. He rightly observed that the seal was the property 
of а woman, whose name was compounded with the element dukht- * daughter ’, 
a formation which is well attested.1® The second element is so far unexplained, 
and calls for eventual philological commentary. Following the name is a word 
of common. occurrence on Sasanian seals. Presumably, like the Arabic sahha, 
its function was to authenticate the document to which the seal would have 
been attached. The script is (Sasanian) Pahlavi of the later lapidary type, which 
dates the engraving to c. A.D. 500. 

It may seem surprising to find a version of the Roman motif of Romulus and 
Remus occurring in Sasanian art. Though Greek influence on the art of the 
Achaemenids is often discussed, Roman influence on that of the Sasanians has 
been largely unnoticed. However, this subject, for whatever reason, is some- 
thing of a favourite on Sasanian seals ; no less than four other examples can be 
quoted, and of these two have their Sasanian origin (should it be doubted) 
confirmed by the presence of Pahlavi inscriptions. There are two clear speci- 
mens in the British Museum collections, illustrated, by kind permission of the 
Trustees, on plate т, C and D. The first, BM 119353, bears the inscription b’nwky 
‘lady '—a word which, being an epithet of the goddess Anahita, has become, 
like her other designations, a frequent Zoroastrian woman's name." This 
example leaves no doubt of the human character of the two children, but an 
unprepared observer might hesitate to recognize the wolf. The latter, in turn, 
is unmistakable in the second specimen, BM 119911, on which, however, the 
children are obscurely represented. Another example of the theme in the 


15 A. Mordtmann, ‘Studien über geschnittene Steine mit Pehlevi-Inschriften '^ ZDMG, 
xvin, 1804, 23, and Taf. Iv, no. 49. 

16 cf. Ferdinand Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 80—7, Duxtnós, Duytzanän. 

17 The reading of this inscription goes back to E. Thomas, ‘ Notes introductory to Sassanian 
mint monograms and gems’, JRAS, хіп, 1852, p. 421, no. 29; he was followed by P. Horn, 
ZDMG, xuv, 1890, р. 664, no. 809 and Е. Justi, Гтапізслез Namenbuch, 63, s.v. Banike ; also 
_ р. 62, s.v. Bani for the survival of the name in NP. The latest discussion is by M. Boyce, BSOAS, 
xxx, I, 1967, 36. 
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Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, is more elaborately rendered, and has been 
published several times.!$ In Berlin also there is an intaglio with a Pahlawi 
inscription which represents the same subject.1? 

It is perhaps fruitless to speculate how this Roman theme came to be so 
widely known in the art of Sasanian Iran. It may, of course, have become 
familiar to the Iranian gem-engravers from its occurrence on Roman seals,?° 
though evidence is not yet to hand that these were as widely exported to 
Sasanian Iran as they had been, for example, to Gandhära during the second 
century A.D. Yet the subject appears to have been so common in Roman art 
that other explanations are possible. Roman legionary insignia, conceivably, 
displayed as trophies in an Iranian shrine, could have caught the attention of a 
passing artist. It is not yet clear whether the theme received any fresh mytho- 
logical or religious interpretation in its new environment, but some of the 
subjecte chosen by Sasanian engravers appear so freakish as to suggest that they 
were motivated in their choice as much by fancy, and the quest for novelty, as 
by any desire to convey a definite mythological subject. The point which does 
emerge from the Sasanian renderings, however, is that in view of the different ` 
renderings of the beast's neck, they can scarcely all derive from the same Roman 
prototype. This fact has interesting implications which cannot be fully worked 
out here. 

We pass now to the engraving on the other side of the stone (plate т, A1), 
which not only the evidence of its script, but also its state of preservation (since 
it appears considerably more rubbed) suggests to have been the earlier of the 
two. The subject may be described as follows : 


Heroic or divine figure in Iranian dress, consisting of a long skirt, and full 
trousers slit above the instep, standing almost directly to the front. The 
waist of his costume is gathered with a girdle, of which the ends hang in 
front. His bushy hair is dressed in curls, and bunches of curls hang above his 
shoulders, beside which a small point may indicate the earring. Beneath the 
outstretched right arm may be seen the trailing ends of a royal diadem. 
With his left hand he grasps by the hair а crouching demon. This creature is 


18 A. U. Pope (ed.), A survey of Persian art, ту, 256 Z ; E. Lowy, ‘ Quesiti intorno alla Lupa 
Capitolina ', Studi Etruschi, vri, 1934, р. 78, n. 4; Kunstschátze aus Iran, Vienna, 1963, p. 115, 
no. 504 ; 7000 anni d'arte iranica, Mailand, 1963, p. 144, no. 492. For the last three references 
Iam obliged to Dr. Rudolf Noll, of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, as also for the informa- 
tion that the piece was acquired from the collection of Count Wicsay in 1825. 

1% P. Horn and G. Steindorf, Sassanidische Siegelsteine, no. 1304, and plate пт. 

20 e.g. Antonio Francesco Gori, Museum Florentinum, п, Florence, 1731, plate шу. Cf. 
A. Fürtwangler, Die antiken беттеп, 1, plate ххүш, no. 58; Н. B. Walters, Catalogue of the 
engraved gems and cameos, Greek, Roman and Etruscan, in the British Museum, London, 1920, 
nos. 983-8. 

# According to a tradition attested in the Dénkart (7.3.15-19 ; of. A. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, 
29), Zoroaster as a child was once exposed by ill-wishers in the lair of a she-wolf, which spared 
end cherished the child. However, the idea of the prophet having been suokled by a wolf, a 
representative of the Evil Creation, would seem repugnant to а Zoroastrian. The usual interpreta- 
tion of the text is therefore that the foster-mother was a sheep, which the wolf had permitted to 
enter her lair. The examples in glyptic cannot, however, be explained simply in terms of this 
tradition, since two infants are always represented. 
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nude, ithyphallic, yet perhaps represented with female breasts. It is also 
* bearded, and has high, pointed ears. In its right hand it holds a short, 
hooked weapon, with which it attempts to strike at the hero who overpowers 

it. Between the two figures, above and in the centre, is an eight-pointed . 

star. Below left, behind the hero, is а leafy spray rising from the ground ; 

to the right, below the demon, an uncertain curved object like an inverted 
crescent. Above and to the right are traces of а Parthian inscription, now 
partly lost owing to the reworking of the stone : 

vacat mrd 

(kr)..h?p(p) 

The inscription is correctly orientated on the stone, unlike the preceding 
example. It therefore appears reversed on the impression. To correct this for 
the convenience of the reader the photograph on the plate has been printed 
through the back of the negative, and the object has been described as it appears 
in the resulting photograph. The orientation of the inscription shows that we 
have to do, not with а seal, but with an amulet, intended to be read from the 
actual stone (see below, p. 522). The identification of the script as Parthian 
seems highly probable, especially in view of the characteristic form of the mém, 
which is quite clear in the first line. It cannot, however, be taken as wholly 
certain in view of growing evidence for the existence in Iran during the Parthian 
period of a number of provincial scripts similarly derived from Aramaic, and of 
generally similar appearance, which still await close study. Here scarcely a 
complete word can be seen, and dogmatism would be out of place, but the 
letter-forms may usefully be compared with column 6 of the table reproduced by 
I. M. D’yakonov and К. B. Starkova.? The sixth character of the second line, 
that following the -h-, is of somewhat puzzling form. Since it is plainly visible, 
but difficult to identify, it is represented by a question-mark in the translitera- 
tion. Though it does not correspond exactly with any of the characters in the 
table, 16 must be borne in mind that the amulet is likely to be as late as the 
second or early third centuries A.D., and therefore some two centuries later 
than the Nisa ostraca of the first century в.о. on which are based the tables of 
the Soviet scholars. It would therefore be in no way surprising if some unfamiliar 
ligatures and cursive forms had made their appearance in the script, and the 
writer is inclined to favour this hypothesis. In fact the letter-forms employed 
in cursive and provincial varieties of the Parthian script are very thinly docu- 
mented, and such difficulties are to be expected. 

So far as the content of the inscription is concerned, the text is rather 
fragmentary, and the difficulties of reading isolated letters of a Semitic script 
(where legibility depends so often on the profiles of familiar words) have to be 
keptin mind. The word in the first line could indeed represent the Parthian mard 
‘man’. One might, however, expect in Parthian script to find this word written 
in the ideographic spelling GBR’. Epigraphically less satisfactory but more 

11 ! Nadpisi Artaksiya (АтбаХева I), Tsarya Armenii’, Vesinik Drevney Istorii, LIT, 1955, 167. 
# As in the Sasanian Parthian of ће Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht inscription of Shäpür I, cf. Martin 
Sprengling, Third-century Iran, р. 8, 1. 17. 
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easily intelligible would be to read these three characters mgw ‘ magus’, the 
well-known spelling of a title of frequent occurrence on Sasanian gems. In this 
case the second line might be read before the first, and would naturally contain 
the name of the owner of the stone. It has not, however, proved eaay to find a 
plausible restoration on these lines for the fragmentary word. 

It has already been observed that the orientation of the inscription suggests 
that the object was intended as an amulet.?* Though Graeco-Egyptian amulets 
are well known, and faith in the efficacy of such charms was widespread in the 
ancient world, no Iranian gemstone of this category seems hitherto to have been 
reported. If, however, the deduction that it was intended as an amulet is indeed 
correct, it may be supposed that like the majority of the Graeco-Egyptian 
examples, it was made to serve a medical purpose. With one possible exception 
to be considered shortly, no repertoire of Iranian analogies is available for 
comparison. There is thus no reliable evidence which would determine what 
precise ailment the stone might have been intended to benefit. None the less, 
the subject represented may give some hint of its purpose. The representation 
of а deity, or benign figure, subduing a demon, would no doubt suggest to the 
wearer therapeutic action. The hooked knife of the demon could well be 
intended to signify some severe and persistent source of pain. Professor Mary 
Boyce has very relevantly pointed out the close connexion of the mythological 
figure Graétaona (Farédün) with the art of healing. He was, according to 
Hamza Isfahäni,?5 the inventor of medicine. A Manichaean incantation text 
translated by the late Professor W. B. Henning?* makes mention of prydwn 
(Fredon), in association with other 'names of power' such as Gabriel and 
‘ Sabaoth ’, both well known in magical contexts, the latter of course from the 
Graeco-Egyptian amulets. Already in the Fravardin Yaët?7 the Fravaëi of 
Oraétaona is invoked against ‘itch, hot fever, humours, cold fever’. Such a 
personage would be appropriately represented upon a medical amulet, and it 
would thus be attractive to identify with him our victorious hero. The 


# Campbell Bonner, Studies in magical amulets, 10. 

** Ed. Gottwaldt, p. 23 and YY : wa-Faridünu ahdatha ’Lruga, wa-abda'a 'Ltiryáqa min jirmi 
"Lafa't, wa-aseasa ’Liibba, wa-dalla mina 'l-nabāii mà yadfa‘u "Lafáti ‘an ajsdmi dhawi 'Larwàh 
‘and Farédün constructed amulets, and introduced the antidote (made) from the body of vipers, 
and founded medicine, and pointed out those extracts of herbs which keep away pestilence from 
the bodies of animate beings ...’. 

1* * Two Manichaean magical texts’, BSOAS, xxr, 1, 1947, 39-40. Here attention is inoident- 
ally called to the occurrence of the name of Farëdün in Zoroastrian amulets desoribed by J. J. 
Modi, Charms or amulets for some diseases of the eye, Bombay, 1894. In his Bibliography of impor- 
tant studies on Old Iranian subjects, Tehran, 1950, р. 16, no. 170, Professor Henning mentioned 
a further paper by Modi, Two amulets of ancient Persia and an Avesta amulet, Bombay, 1901, but 
this work has not been accessible to the present author. 

I learn from Professor Boyce that in some manuscripts of the Khurda Avesta, and in the 
service-books used by Irani Zoroastrian priests to-day (see her ‘ Ataë-zôhr and &b-zohr ', JRAS, 
1966, 3-4, p. 109, n. 3) there is a text called the Afsün-i Shah Paréddn ‘Incantation of King 
Farëdün ’, which is immediately followed by another called the Afsün-i jihat-i bimari ‘Incantation 
on account of sickness’; and that both texts are still recited in Iran in rituals for the aiok. 

#7 J. Darmesteter, The Zend- Avesta (Sacred Books of the East, xxm), п, 22]. 
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identification is moreover greatly strengthened by a second example of the 
subject now to be examined, which includes also a characteristic attribute. 

The piece in question is an engraved gem in the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities at the British Museum (1905-5-30, 1), for an illustration of which 
we &re once more indebted to the Trustees of the Museum (plate r, F). The 
stone in question is a chalcedony, slightly smaller than the last, and measuring 
25 х 24 mm. It is unusual since its reverse is carved in the form of a facing male 
portrait. The drooping moustache and round features of this face are curiously 
reminiscent of the statue from Shami.?? On the engraved obverse surface this 
gem shows once more a contest between a demon, and a figure in Iranian dress 
whom we may call a hero, but they differ in arrangement and detail from our 
Parthian example. The demon, characterized by his dishevelled hair, ragged 
beard, and pointed, if shorter ears, stands, bending slightly forward and with 
hands clasped. There protrudes from his mouth the upper part, head and arms, 
of a human being, whom the demon is apparently in the act of devouring. The 
‘hero ’ once more grasps the demon by the hair with his left hand. The Iranian 
dress of the hero differs somewhat from that of the figure on the Falkiner gem. 
The domed cap which he wears is similar to that often seen on Sasanian seals ; 
the shirt is longer, reaching to the knees, and with a horizontal skirt-line ; the 
trousers are tighter, and are tied with а ribbon at the ankle. A diadem is once 
more worn, the ties being visible behind the hero's right arm ; but the most 
conspicuous feature on this example is the object held in the hero's right hand, 
and which terminates in a representation of a bull's head. 

It was Professor Boyce who saw that this bull-headed attribute in fact 
clinches the identification of the heroic figure of the amulets with Farédün, and 
thus confirms the amuletic function of the stones. Although the form of the 
object is not quite explicit in the engraving, the handle being distorted by 
foreshortening, it is evidently to be understood as the famous ox-headed mace 
of Farëdün, made to his order by the smiths for his encounter with the demon- 
king Zahhak (Ай Dahäka), as described in the Shahndma.2® Zahhäk, who was 
tyrannizing over the Iranians, required as his daily food the brains of two young 
men. Farédiin broke into his stronghold and overcame him by a blow on the 
head with the ox-headed mace. The stone appears to represent this legend, and 


# Sir Aurel Stein, Old routes of western Iran, 141 ff., plates 46 and 47. 

# Firdausi, Shahnama, ed. Vullers, Leiden, 1877, p. 49, П. 286-7; the making of the mace is 
described ‘like the head of a buffalo’ (bi-sün-i sar-ÿ gav-mésh) ; at p. 53,1. 359, Farëdün breaks 
into the stronghold of Zahh&k and smites with it all who oppose him (yaki gurza't gav-patkar 
&arash/zadi). On p. 64, 1. 382 Farëdün says he has come ‘ to smite the head of Zahhak with this 
ox-shaped mace ' (sarash-rà badin gurza-yi gäv-chihr/bi-kübam). The weapon is mentioned again 
on p. 67, 1. 435, and finally, on p. 69, 1. 483, Farédiin strikes Zabhak with the mace (Байат gurza-yi 
gav-sar dast burd/bi-zad bar sarash .. .). Although several gods and heroes are spoken of as using 
a mace amongst other weapons, and there are occasional instances of other heroes using an 
ox-headed mace in late representations of epio scenes (e.g. by a figure probably intended as 
Rustam on a jade relief, probably of Timirid date, at Longleat in Wiltshire), the latter instances 
are probably inspired by renderings of Farédün, and there is little doubt that our stone representa 
the scene described in the last line quoted. 
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the demon is therefore Zahhäk in the process of devouring one of his daily 
victims, Like the Falkiner piece it is no doubt also ап amulet, designed to invoke 
the help of Farëdün against the powers of darkness ; and more specifically, from 
the point of view of its medical role (since the demon is here shown not merely 
wounding, but actually devouring, a human figure), the illness against which it 
was devised seems to have been a fatal one. It is natural to think of it in the 
context of some lethal epidemic. The large size of the stone, by comparison with 
the more usual seal-stones, is again appropriate for an amulet. So far as the 
date of the British Museum chaleedony is concerned, firm indications are 
lacking. Though the reverse sculpture has the appearance of being Parthian, 
the intaglio of the obverse is more probably Sasanian. Some allowances must 
be made for the differences of costume, which no doubt reflect a somewhat later 
date. None the less, the iconographic similarities with the Falkiner gem are 
sufficiently striking. 

It remains to adduce one more comparison with the Falkiner gem, which 
throws some light on the details of the costume, and may therefore be significant 
for the dating. This piece is BM 119388, reproduced on plate 1, B, by courtesy 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. A nobleman in Iranian dress stands to 
the right, and offers to a child a rounded object, perhaps an apple or an orange. 
His costume will be seen to correspond in every detail with that of the hero on the 
Falkiner gem. This similarity of dress should be a useful indication of date. 
Unfortunately BM 119388 is not to be dated precisely. If the chronology of 
profile shapes proposed on p. 515 has validity, this piece, a decorated ellipsoid 
in chalcedony, should be typical of the fourth century А.р. From its use of 
Parthian script the Falkiner gem should not, as we have seen, be later than the 
end of the third. Is this gap too long, when we come to construct our hypo- 
thesis, to be spanned by the prevalence of a single style of costume ? Perhaps 
not, yet if some adjustment be demanded, it should be in the direction of earlier 
dates. The Falkiner amulet could well be of the first years of the century. An 
Arsacid context is suggested not only by its script, but also by the frontal 
rendering of the principal figure. His bushy, unkempt hair-style is a pointer in 
the same direction. Consequently BM 119388 would be brought into the third 
century, and with it perhaps others of the large group of Sasanian ellipsoids. 

We have seen that Arsacid seal-engraving cannot be dismissed as non- 
existent, as indeed it was by an earlier generation of scholars. The rarity of well- 
defined examples is still perplexing. Some of the difficulties may be due to the 
variation of styles in this long period, others to sketchy publication in the past 
of what may have seemed trivial objects. The Falkiner amulet provides a 
welcome addition to the small body of material claiming Parthian origin. It 
may also be the first reported Iranian amulet, and a comparison suggests that 
similar objects await identification, though it must be borne in mind that the 
functions of seal and amulet need not have been rigidly separate. The added 
engraving on its reverse illustrates the adoption of the Roman Romulus-and- 
Remus theme in Sasanian art. The Parthian inscription still needs further 
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elucidation ; but the similarity of the costume to a British Museum ' Sasanian ’ 
piece suggests an adjustment in the dating of a large group of Sasanian ellipsoids. 
Further, the specific identification at this early date of а scene from the epic 
tradition, that of Farédün and Zahhäk, is decidedly instructive. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE І 

Chalcedony (agate) engraved on both sides. Colln. В. Falkiner. Scale 1/1. 

Chalcedony ellipsoid. Sasanian. British Museum 119388. Scale 2x. (By courtesy of 
the Trustees.) | 

Stone ring, chalcedony. Saganian. British Museum 119353. Scale 1/1. (By courtesy of 
the Trustees.) 

Chalcedony ellipsoid. Saganian. British Museum 119911. Scale 1/1. (By courtesy of 
the Trustees.) 

Shape as A (above), but material not recorded. Late Sasanian (fifth-sixth century A.D.). 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, no. X 104. Scale 1/1. (By courtesy of the 
Director.) 

Chaloedony dome, the reverse carved in the form of a facing male portrait. Sasanian (?). 
British Museum, Department of Oriental Antiquities (1905—5-30, 1). Scale 2x. (By 
courtesy of the Trustees.) 


PURURAVAS AND URVASI 
By J. C. WRIGHT е 


It is customary to describe ће Rgvedic dialogue of Purüravas апі Urva& 
(RV 10.95, referred to hereafter as D) either as the source ' from which all the 
different versions have originated ... an exaltation of a popular fairy-tale ? 
(Н. D. Velankar, The Vikramorvasiya, New Delhi, 1961, xxxxiii) or as ‘ein 
einheitliches festgefügtes Kunstwerk' based on the fairy-tale narrated ‘im 
alten schlichten Marchenstil’ in Satapatha Br&hmana, 11.5.1 (К. Е. Geldner). 

On both these views the verse-dialogue structure is an innovation; but 
this is а wholly implausible assumption. Verse colloquy between prophet and 
divinity is prominent in the most archaic Iranian texts. On the basis of the : 
interpretation adopted in this article, D may be described as a conversation 
between m5 urvd and urva g3uš агуй; some further parallels (closer, it may be 
thought, than those discernible between ‘family book’ hymn and Zand Yaët) 
will be noted below. Indian scripture as a whole attests a gradual, but never 
complete dissolution of a rgi-devatà dialogue medium, and it may be suggested 
that the predilection of the ritual hymns for paired deities is a result, rather than 
the inexplicable basis of the dialogue genre. 

It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the Rgvedic verse-dialogue form 
represents a wholly abortive innovation within an already distinct proto- 
Brahmanic, proto-Puranic, or proto-dramatic genre. The attested material 
shows rather the progressive development and dilution of the D material by 
way of purely prose legend (of which the Käthaka-Kapisthala Samhita version 
furnishes an example) toward SBr. (prose with verse-dialogue quotation), 
Purana (versified narrative), and drama (Vskramorvasi, referred to hereafter as 
Vikr.: prose dialogue with verse embellishment). 

The suggestion that the Brähmanic prose is presupposed by D has been 
rightly condemned by D. D. Kosambi (‘ Urvasi and Puriiravas’ in Myth and 
reality, Bombay, 1962, revising JBBRAS, NS, xxvu, 1, 1901, 1 ff. and Indian 
Studies, 1, 1, 1959, 141 ff.). The contrary is equally implausible, and I shall seek 
to show how D and the YV versions may have developed side by side. If, as the 
Iranian evidence tends to suggest, the genre of D is of considerable antiquity, 
. we shall expect the Brahmana to be basically the debtor, but unlike Kosambi, 
we shall not rule out the possibility that Yajurvedic prose legend influenced 
later strata of D; there is clear evidence that the former knew at least a 
4-verse and a 15-verse version of D. 

The assumption of a lost matrix is essential in two other explanations of D. 
Louis Renou emphasized that the theme of the dialogue is directly relevant to 
Vedic non-ritualistic philosophical inquiry and is especially close to that of 
RV 10.10 ‘ le chant alterné du premier homme et de la première femme [Yama 
and Yami]’;1 identifying ‘la conclusion négative, le motif du refus’ as a 

1 See now U. Schneider, ‘ Yama und Yami’, IJ, x, 1, 1967, 1 ff. Like Kosambi with reference 


to D, he postulates a quaint domestic ritual (‘ Aberglaube ’, p. 30), somewhat to the detriment of 
the philosophical content (‘ der Verdacht eines vorgeburtlichen Inzesta ’). 
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characteristic feature of the genre, he suggested that D was merely an episode 
ab£tracted from a folk-ballad (cf. Hymnes spéculatifs du Véda, 4 édition, Paris, 
1956: I hope to show, however, that the negative conolusion is а feature 
primarily of the basic 4-verse text, itself ambivalent and contradicted to some 
extent by its context in D). Kosambi likewise saw the dialogue as an episode : 
© part of a ritual ась... в [dramatic] substitute for an earlier, actual sacrifice 
of the male ... a sequel to some kinds of primitive sacred marriage ’. 

- "The two views are not irreconcilable. The alleged ritual would presumably 
be complemented by the somewhat gruesome man-and-nymph fairy-tale in ques- 
tion. It is, however, far less likely that the significance of a text, deemed to be 
self-supporting and backed by superstition, popular or otherwise, should be lost 
(during a paradoxical post-ritualist, pre-Brahmanic: period, it would seem), 
than that a highly archaic colloquy should gradually have become embroiled, 
beyond possibility of reconciliation with narratives which basically depend on it. 
Obscurity proves not so much the loss of an original matrix as distortion over а 
long period. 

- Kosambi was certainly right in identifying ‘the sacrifice of the male’ as 
the central theme of D, although his view that pre-Aryan rituals are involved 
does little justice to the purely Indo-Aryan content or to the metaphysical and 
religious implications of the text. The theory of an underlying fairy-tale, like 

‘that of a ‘ primitive’ ritual, seems to mistake the effect for the cause. The 
'role of the bird-maiden theme in literature and folk-lore was reviewed by 
Professor A. T. Hatto in ‘The Swan Maiden: а folk-tale of north Eurasian 
origin ?’, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 326 ff., with entirely negative results for the 
text in question. D, which was to generate a rich store of standard fairy-tale 
imagery, makes no more play with birds than with the menagerie of other 
creatures which appear there and throughout Vedic and Avestan lore. The 
folk-lorist’s ‘ perfect” Swan Maiden story is unrecorded in Indo-Aryan litera- 
-türe, and reflects the everyday observations of specifically north Eurasian 
peoples ; it is moreover itself ‘ complex ', and it is rather its basic raw materials 
which can be observed in virtually айу culture. We shall prefer to regard the 
Swan Maiden and Urvadi, and the allied shamanist, totemist, or ritualist 
practices as variant local developments of the same rational philosophical 
-inquiry which, as Renou observed, underlies the Rgvedic dialogues. 


To set the scene for the participants, it is necessary to constitute in outline 
the creation legend as detailed in the Rgveda. The male bird moving on the 
waters (aps hamsó nd sidan 1.65.9, hamsáh suctsdt . . . dtsthir duronasát . . . abjah 
4.40.5) is, or inhabits a winged or bird-drawn &imanvént wooden chariot-ship 
which brings the Tree of life (3.53.19 £.) ; at the foot of the Tree is the nicina 
apdd Serpent; in and around it are the less and more articulate orders, e.g. 
birds (1.164.7), monkeys (the ‘ bird with hands’ mrgá hastín 1.64.7 may be 
-properly ап ape, cf. the ape-woman called ‘ Rib-bone of Man ' in 10.86.23 and 
‘mrgi’ in its commentary; Vrsäkapi with the Tree-laden chariot 10.86.18), 
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and men (Yama, 10.135.1). The ‘wood’ of the Tree-chariot evolves from 
water-borne lotus, through reeds, towards dry-land plant, just as the inhabitants 
of Собата Nodha’s primordial wooden chariot-Ark pass from birdhood to 
manhood. (Cf. in Ir. gaotama näïdyah, for *nàuda(h) ‘shipbuilder’, after 
nà*dyah ‘ nadhstatara ’, i.e. ‘ distressed ' by his alter ego, the marine Serpent who 
takes his turn of drawing the chariot-Ark.) The conception of a curse laid on 
this Rgvedic Eden tends to be obscured in Vedic literature; but the curse 
remains embedded in the later ‘ release ' and ‘ saviour’ literature, in the heroic 
and romantic distress of epic heroes in the Forest, in the superficial curses 
encountered in Groves in the drama including Vikr., and in the incest, homo- 
sexuality, onanism, etc. involved in the oddities of Purüravas's family relation- 
ships in the Rgveda and elsewhere. 

Kalidasa completes the humanization of Purüravas. For the Nirukta, by 
implication, Purüravas is both incestuous and, unlike Urvadéi, a bird (Nir., 
10.46-11.1: ekah suparnah ... mätaram [väcam] тейм, purtirava—bahudha 
rortyate. ... Syeno 'harat somam . . .). Similarly in the Rgveda Purüravas flies 
(pra-pat-) while Urvasi walks (ora team: car-). Urvaéi is described аз con- 
stantly subject to metamorphosis (virtipa), while sudevd Purüravas is allowed 
only one action in the poem (у. 11b) and that is really a passive act (у. lla 
jajfasé). Except for his incarnation in a noble son, it may be inferred that he 
remains the primordial hamsa-spirit that he so clearly represents in the opening 
lines ; it is then in spirit form that he encounters the mother of his son, and the 
male characters (the shepherds, kings, husbands, etc. who, somewhat implicitly, 
people the earth) are, like the masculine wind (váta $vahám asmi v. 2b), merely 
illusory transformations of Urvaét. 

The guise in which he meets earthly creatures may be inferred also from the 
fact that his name has been altered in the Rgveda in order to connote ‘ sub- 
stratum of logos, soul of the articulate animals’. The dialogue offers only the 
vocative puriiravah, based presumably on pururdvan and its isolated instru- 
mental purürüna (5.70.1, where Pururavan—Purtiravas mediates between 
God and man: cf. maratdika, in Av. Y, 51.4, beside afsoratu which will be 
discussed below in connexion with apsards). For the morphology, cf. (wrongly 
accented) prihüpragüman ~ prthugmän ; vibhdvan ~ vibhván, voc. vibhvah, 
instr. vibhúbhih via *vibhúnā x rbhu- ; Ir. aÜravan, адатит-. The forms purüravah 
and pururdunah are to be associated with the declension of maghávan and rtávan, 
which are contaminated in both Iranian and Indo-Aryan: purüréväh, 
purtiravah «— *maghávah, *maghavah (cf. maghdvim, rtàvah, beside maghávà, 
maghavan «— rtávà, *тійтат) ; pururävnah «— riávne (cf. Ir. magäund «— rtàunó ; 
rlaond, rtavan <— magaond, magavan-).? The resulting s-stem purürdvas occurs 

* The anomalous formation maghdvan may satisfactorily be explained as an original participle 
*maghvds “ able’ which has been contaminated with maghd: -vés in nom. sg. maghavürh 4.16.1, 
Ir. mayavó (‘ unverheiratet’, AIW, rests оп а Pahlavi comment, not intended as a gloas and 
based on а misconstruction) ; -vas in voc. sg. *maghavah —- purüravah (*pururavan), riävah (Ir. 


riāvan) ; -us- in late Av. and OPers. magu ~ vidt, daéu, midhu ; -vat- in maghdvadbhyah (perhaps 
RV 10.93.14 metrically *maghvéteu 1). 
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in 1.31.4 which probably, like D v. 16e, etymologizes the name with rã- in pada b 
(as*well as with ru- in pàda a). VS 3.48 = 8.27 implores avabhrthá nicumpund, 
a god of resorption complementing Urva&/'s son prabhrthá йуй, to remove evil, 
the taint of Pururävan. Similarly, Mbh., BORI, 1.70, equates Promethean 
Purüravas with a Purüravas hostile to brahmins and, ibid., 5.72, with a kula- 
pamsana king of the Diptaksas. It thus seems probable that Ir. rvan ‘вош’ 
(hamsa, dove, etc.) and rávana ‘ demon’ (éyena, vulture, etc.) on the one hand 
and rämé (Ir. räman) and ravana on the other are complementary aspects of the 
unitary concept ‘ God in the grip of evil/existence ', secondarily differentiated 
like Purüravas and Pururávan or (with do- ~ rà-) like Pandora and Polydorus, 
all in the grip of evil in one way or another. 

The focus of attention in D was from the outset (v. 1b) Purüravas's potency 
(logos, ойс) and his offspring, the Word (vécämst miérä) identified as Narya, the 
‘son of man’ (Nirukta, 11.36: * narüpatya ^; cf. nárya nf, scarcely intending 
* heroic hero”). The regeneration of a parent, conceived as his enlightenment 
and release from a benighted state, by the fated actions of the child (cf. Sāk., 
vu, 24: vaccha, de bhäadheäni puccha) is fundamental in the epics and in the 
works of Kalidasa. The parents tend to abuse-the role of protagonist to such 
an extent that the child may appear in a framework narrative (as in Ramayana- 
ädikävya ‘ the poem of the genesis of the children of Rama ’) or, in the absence of 
such a framework, may never appear (as in Kalidasa’s Mahakavyas) ; similarly 
in the Mahabharata, filial relationships are of less fundamental concern than 
the somewhat half-brotherly relationships of Dhrtarästra and Pandu, Krsna 
and Arjuna (developing the ‘half-brotherly’ relationship existing between 
Ayu-Kumärs and Agni in the YV versions of D, and reflected also in the roles 
of Kuáilavau and Agni in the Ramayana). The death of the parent is not to 
the same extent fundamental; it occurs, among Kälidäsa’s works, only in 
Raghuvaméa, somewhat in advance of the prospective regeneration. In D, 
however, a redemptive sacrifice is clearly envisaged, and in view of the divine 
nature of Purüravas its victim is likely to be Narya, named Vasistha in v. 17. 
The presence in D of the conception of an adoption of the child by his heavenly 
father is confirmed by the presence of two children of Purüravas in the YV 


з In view of the parallel development in Greek (Pandora as vasudhard kämaduh Iļā-Urvaśi, 
and Polydorus вв Vasistha, water-borne and slaughtered for the benefit of his adoptive father ; 
for the names, of. pururdvan/purürévas, 2.27.17 bhüriddvan apt, and 8.2.21 virásya bhüriddvari 
sumati, trigú jätásya mánas), it may be considered likely that Ir. gzuë rvan and m3 rvan (who play 
in the Yasna the plaintive and inquiring roles taken by the female and male speakers in D 1-15, 
of. especially v. 5 and v. 12, and the vésu-bringing and értha-bringing roles of Pandora and 
Polydorus, Urvaéi and Purüravas) presuppose в distinction made in Indo-Iranian between 
rāvan and p*rurdcan. Apart from its accidentel renovation as purürávas, pururdvan is virtually 
a hapax legomenon in Sanskrit, and, like rvan, rävana subsists alone. The distinction will be 
modelled on the pairs gó/gótama, gau/gaotema, vésu/vdsistha (the тан of gó and gótama respectively, 
cf. D v. 4 and v. 17), vfsan/vfsaniama, spenta/spiniäa, oto., and will convey inferiority аз opposed 
to the divine and the ideal: notions of mortality, the Fall, darkness, evil, eto. Like Räma(n) and 
Rävan(a), it would be possible to identify Laksmana and Raksas: of. lakgmand vértraghni and 
рарї laksmi. 
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texts: Ayu-Kumara and Agni, the latter being ‘ devarita’ (Käth.Kap.S) or 
© gandharvadatta * (SBr.). The beneficiaries of the sacrifice are probably rather 
human beings (v. 18c) than God (cf. note on v. 17c) who benefits primarily by 
his birth. i 

The redeeming sacrifice of a son is the main theme of the Sunahéepa narra- 
tive (Ait.Br., 7.13 f£). In the preamble, Purüravas's dilemma is restated (rnam 
asmin samnayate . . . näputrasya loko 'st$ . . . tasmat tu putro mataram svasäram 
cädhirohati ; cf. Nirukta, 10.46 mataram redht, purüraväh) ; finally Sunahéepa 
enters upon his inheritance as Devarata, his godfather’s puraetr. RV 7.33.6 ff. 
dbhavac ca puraetá vásisthah ... sufficiently justifies the identification of 
Sunahéepa‘ with the suffering Narya, renamed Vasistha, of D v. 17. 

His father’s divinity and his mother’s presumable humanity in D have a 
considerable effect on the import of the activities of Narya. He partakes of 
eternity and evanescence ; he goes forth young away from reality in search of 
God (v. 12a, v. 130), awaking to consciousness of guilt and bondage at the sight 
of his real mother (Ца : v. 18a) and learning from her worldly £asana to yearn 
for his heavenly mother ureáfs Siva (у. 13ab), for his real mother has a dual 
nature, stré and salavrkd (v. 15). Urva&i takes the longer view : he is ensnared in 
life for an eternity (vv. 104—11а) like his father (cf. v. 2c, vv. 134-15), and his 
release will be in а hereafter (у. 18d) which, according to the basic 4-verse 
stratum of the poem, in reality alone exists. 

In v. 11, the anaphoric adverb (4 gives the sense that Purüravas became 
flesh as Narya for goptthya. Nirukta offers also * nrbhyo hitah’ as gloss on 
nárya. The Avestan flavour seems unmistakable: Narya is vaisya and gopd, a 
Herdsman saviour.. Failing any indication that в precise historical event is 
envisaged, it is reasonable to conclude that Narya is timeless and yet also of the 
present, born anew in every human child, a figment of the poetic imagination 
and a metaphysical postulate. Superficially, his father rdjan Vira, born for 
dasyuhätya, is in an intermediate stage of psycho-physical progress toward. 
perfect manifestation, a Lord God of Hosts, an Indra of the middle region and 
Vignu of the middle aeon; by the same token, Vira’s father Svasura, who 
figures in the first quarter of D, would represent only a Dyauspitr, an Aditya 
(cf. v. 20, v. 4) and Brahmán (as hypostasis of the potency bráhman). The posi- 
tion is in fact more complex: a notion of synchronous trinity combines with 
that of diachronous trinity, e.g. (and most notably) in v. 5, which reports the 
copulation of табига and birth of Vira and at the same time implies an identifi- 
cation of Vira with the integral triune spirit Purüravas (cf. irth v. Ba). 

Two of the aspects of each member of the trinity are obvious enough in D: 
(i) the God (logos-bearer Brahmén, plurally incarnate Visnu, and messianic 
© pasupati’ Siva, according to the nomenclature eventually standardized) and 


* For the element &ínae, of. [purürévasah] Svudiréna (1.31.4, below), Ir. sūra anähita (~ urüct 
dditt ~ urvdéi ЦА), and (for the influence of évén) D v. 14 f. For Áépa, cf. vattasá in D and 
apsardpatéh Sépah AV 4.37.7. Redemption by the son's death is prominent also in the story of 
бока and Urvaát, Mbh., BORI, 12.318-20. 
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(ii) the Rsi (brahmdn as patriarch in Eden, räjan as king and warrior in the 
Heroic Age, and vatsya as actual historical man). The third aspect of each 
must be situated entirely on the human plane (brahmin, Ksatriya, and vatéya in 
the narrower sense). This third aspect is not merely an apparent logical necessity, 
presupposed also by the standard Rgvedic ‘system’ of nine diachronous- 
synchronous modes of existence (bhüvana): attention will be drawn below to 
the distinction made between deváh and devá (mé in v. 18 and between mánuga 
Vira and márta Vira in v. bed, у.  (asmin/tvà), and v. 8 f. 

Diachronism and synchronism combine also in the notion that the attributes 
küma, artha, end dharma axe present both severally and collectively in the 
individual members of the trinity. Narya, as дорӣ, is surely typically ‘ dharmin ', 
dasyuhán Vira will be gosan and “ arthin °’, and Svasura's assault on Urvaéi 
would identify him as gohan and 'k&min'. Within this system, however, 
‘kimin’ Svaéara is ‘dharmin’ by v. 4а (vásu — Ir. vohu тапал), and the 


Just as the complex and fragmented Rgvedic creation legend can scarcely be 
comprehended without recourse to the familiar and simplified ‘ Pur&pic ' 


5 of, also AV 11.3.12 [tásyaudanásya] sttāh péréavah ‘The Furrows are the rib-bones of Odana 
(the Child of Ocean) ’. That sftah are personified follows from v. 1; Odana personifies the world 
and may be identified as apdm ndpat by (at least ostensible) etymology. The idea, incompre- 
hensible in itself, that Woman is one rib-bone of Man (RV 10.86.23) must rest on a graphic 
comparison between ‘female’ fertile furrows and the prominent rib-cage of the male. The 
corollary is presented in the same AV verse: stkaté dvadhyam ‘ The Dusts are the excretion of 
Odana’: here dvadhyam seems properly to denote menses (cf. notably RV 1.162.10 dradhyam 
udérasya and AV 9.7.17 ráksamsi lóhitam itarajand dvadhyam). The Child is hermaphrodite, and 
Man and Woman are mutually complementary as content (Dust) and matrix (Furrow). It seems 
clear that the Biblical account of the genesis from the soil and from the rib-bone presupposes an 
identical train of thought; and it may be considered likely that the name * Persians’ denotes 
“gona of Eve’. І am indebted to Professor Derrett for the above suggestion of graphic comparison. 
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treatment of parallel material embodied in the Hebrew Old Testament, so the 
New Testament appears to offer a means of clarifying the issues involved in ¢he 
redemption legend of the second half of D. 

The text may be resolved into an initial nidäna, the account of the ‘ binding ' 
of God by matter, and subsequent avadäna, the account of his ‘release’ by 
regeneration. Purüravas, as Holy Spirit (i.e., according to the theory outlined 
below, & 'mánus' Gandharva hypostasis characterized by the Apsaras 
attributes usés and йа: vv. 1-2), will properly appear to Narya's mother 
after her complaint concerning the nidäna (cf. Av. Y, 29.1 zémasbya gous urva 
gərəždā) ; since D has been constituted by the introduction of nativity material 
into в framework dialogue spoken in Chaos, his words in v. 1 and v. 14 are, 
strictly speaking, reported by the mother within her inspired accounts of 
nidāna and avadäna. To preserve the distinction between the Spirit in Chaos 
and the visitant Holy Spirit, purüravah has been rendered differently in either 
case in the translation of D. 

The avadäna involves an annunciation, followed by a nativity and epiphany, 
and a passion. Purüravas explains to the mother the manner of Narya’s birth. 
It is attended by the advent of mares, cows, and birds; it may be suggested 
that the main intention here is anthropological, setting the contemporary social 
scene : thus SBr., utilizing the motif of the advent of a ewe at Svaéura’s birth, 
makes the mother a shepherdess (in the event, a Bo-Peep who mislays one of her 
Lamb-embryos, returned eventually in the form of Agni). The concise character- 
sketch of incompatible Man and Woman contained in the primordial colloquy 
is now expanded, with details of their plight in enforced wedlock, in a. short 
conversation between the mother and Vira. It would seem possible to infer 
from the abrupt ending of the dichotomy between mánusa and márta that the 
Holy Spirit is now deemed to have entered into the person of her chaste (cf. 
v. 114 abhúj) human husband. 

There seems also to be some reason to believe that her interlocutor representa 
also mankind in general, at least in the context of the complete 18-verse poem, 
where the демі imé lend а new dimension to the substance of the parents’ 
dialogue. The epiphany in у. 11а takes place in the presence of Purüravas, & 
figure whose characteristics, as gradually exposed in the course of D, approach 
those of a triune Magus. He is brahmán and threefold rájan, and he is repeatedly 
(and with many nuances of the concept) directed westwards (ástam) by the first 
of the luminaries (v. 2bc), the refulgent travelling Apsaras-éréns (v. ба) which 
constitutes virtipd urvdst. The inquiries instituted by him immediately after 
the epiphany concerning the time appointed for the child’s destruction (v. 12) 
are clearly an important element in the genre (cf. Av. Y, 43.7 cif ahi kahya 
а№/ kab ayars daxsara forasayai diia arbi 6wàhü gačðāhū tanusica). The ground 
is therefore well prepared for the intervention of devd imé, the temporal and 
spiritual élite as God’s representatives on earth, who decree (v. 18) the death of 
Narya in the interests of religion: Narya’s cry of anguish and redemptive 
death, subsumed in the ambivalent term havis, serve as prototype and justifi- 
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cation for Vedic hymnal and oblational worship. The themes of stotra and havis 
aredeveloped in the Brahmanic Sunahéepa and Purtiravas stories respectively. 
It would seem that the potential trinity and plurality of the mother’s inter- 
locutor have been realized only in the supplementary verse 18. 

One difficulty in the interpretation of D has been the problem of the attribu- 
tion of the verses to one or other of the speakers. Both Geldner and Kosambi 
found it necessary to assign v. 9 to Urva£t and to deprive her of v. 4. They thus 
move further than the tradition in the direction of single-stanza utterances, 
- while I have moved in the opposite direction, restoring v. 3 and v. 6 to the 
woman on the grounds that the changes of speaker then become self- 
explanatory. For the same reason I have refrained from transferring to her 
the reported speech of Purüravas in у. 1 and у. 14. It may be considered more 
likely that the tradition should have erred on the side of excessive superficial 
symmetry than on the side of disorder; v. 3 and v. 6, concerned with Dhuni 
and Aruni Apsarases, may have been secondarily associated with the Purtiravas 
verses 8-10 (involving Amänusis and Kgonis) on the basis of the occurrence of 
the idea vi-davidyut- in both sets. By the proposal to identify Vasistha with 
Narya, it becomes necessary to recognize two generations both of the male and 
female speakers, and the cast-list becomes identical with that of RV 10.86. 
The YV versions, losing sight of one character, restore the balance by distin- 
guishing the two aspects of the son as half-brothers, kumara Ayn and devadatta 


The other main difficulty lies in the complex use of metonymy and metaphor, 
the former in referring to the male trinity, the latter with reference to the 
predominantly female Apsarases. А. fundamental difference in the nature of 
God and phenomenon is reflected here, if, as I believe, the use of metonymous 
vaitasá, Gyus, and agné in referring to the male, and the use of metaphorical 
váta va, (sur né, eto. in referring to the female, follow naturally from basic 
conceptions of the $ünyata of the hypostasis and of the illusoriness of the 
material attribute. (For vaitasá * ће Tree, child of the primeval reeds’ and 
dyus and agni ‘ Life and Light’ as the notional manifest attributes of Svasura 
and Narya, cf. their replacement in YV by Plaksa, Ayu, and Agni.) 

The verses common to RV and YV describe the female speaker only as jaya 
and strí. Urvadi is invoked as a superhuman agency by Vira in v. 10 and by 
Vasistha in v. 17. It would appear that she is distinguished from, rather than 
identified with Ца, mother of Narya Vasistha (v. 18a), and it seems possible to 
conclude that Пё represents only one of the countless Apsaras metamorphoses 
of Urvadi (v. 16a). 

Usage suggests that apsards does not denote any specific animal form, bird 
or otherwise, but rather refers to the fundamental unreality of all form. The 
term appears only implicitly in D. It will be reflected in the description of 
Narya’s ‘ parent’ dp pdtanñ, and an etymological connexion (v. 10c dp, v. 6c 
sasruh) is made over a span of five verses, with a number of animal and mineral 
transformations, which include gná as well as ati; it would seem that the 
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Eternal Feminine is intended, rather than any specific manifestation, bird or 
woman. Where the word occurs explicitly, the conception is gynomorpkic- 
eomorphic : 9.78.3 relates the substance of D v. 4c and v. 13c to samudriya 
apsardsah ‘ (fecund) daughters of Ocean’ (with primary reference to the uterine 
and other waters in question in D у. 10); 10.193.5 apsard jarém upasismiyand 
yosa. Despite EWA, т, 40 f., the Nirukta’s first and morphologically unattractive 
etymology from dp (Nir., 5.13) is scarcely supported by Rgvedic usage, although 
D knows this etymology. 1% will be preferable to connect apsarás with psúr,- 
"psu[r], Av. fsr° ‘ potency, strength, form’ (cf. e.g. dhrutapsu, dhruta dma, Av. 
dmavat fsoratüm ; arundpsu, D v. 6 arundyah [apsardsah]; 7.4.6 sahasävann 
avira ápsavah, D avira and abhij, Av. hazô fseratum ; Av. Y, 51.4 йтбї# 
[a] fseratus [normal reading Gfsar°, variante дт", à.fsor^, eto.], i.e. ‘ apsarastva ? 
like the. Gandharvaloka paradise in question in SBr.; for drt here, cf. 7.33.7 
praja dryäh, antecedents of the vésisthah, and 1.77.3 visa árīh, first to follow 
Agni). Connexion with Av. féarema need not be abandoned, since apsarás 
‘ sexless, not bashful ’ is implied in the garment motifs of D v. 8 and 7.33.9c and 
in the ока and Urvasi story of Mbh. As ‘ not enjoying, not to be enjoyed, 
alinga, formless’, apsarás could be connected with bhas-/psá-, the Nirukta’s 
other etymology (apsäntyarüpavañ, anayapsantya-atiam vā rüpam asyah, і.е. 
bhas- with rüpa or with ra-; the Nir. text has suffered interpolation) ; perhaps 
also with bhasdt ‘linga’ 10.86.6 as bhasr-/psar, whence, with Prakritism and 
contamination (sad-), bhasád ‘ hind-quarters’. This etymology will underlie D 
у. 16cd. 
An etymology for urvá£t is present in D v. 4b (ús, i.e. vds, plus vag-) as well 
ав the presumably correct etymology from urú plus aś- implied in v. 17a; The 
Nirukta, with urú plus vag-, seems to conflate these two proposals, despite 
EWA, 1, 110: cf. urugäyé vicakramáná and, with reference to the subject- 
matter of D, Ait.Br., 7.13 еза panthà urugäyah suéevo yam putrina akramante 
- +. tasmat te matrapt mithunibhavanis. Kälidäsa’s vikramorvasi may be modelled. 
on vikramaditya and vikramadeva, in view of the Rgvedic distinction between: 
urvást prakram- and vísnur vikram-. As ‘ Urvasi becoming incarnate ?, the term 
would confound the antithesis between the incarnation of God and the spirituali- 
zation of matter. The compound will be of the trasédasyu-jamäspa-frafaoëtra 
type, antedating bharddvajaydmadagniya-zarabuitra. Kalidasa employs bird 
similes in relation to Urvaéi and the Apsarases (Vikr., т, 18 iva rajahamsi, 
1, 2 kurartnam iva) ; like D, with its series of illusory transformations expressed 
by nd and tva constructions, he is denying, rather than envisaging theriomorphy. 
Although three notional forms of Urvaéi may have been postulated to 
correspond with those of Purüravas, they appear to reduce to a pair. Thus in 
5.41.19, the construction implies two figures, (i) yuthdsya mat? Tla—-Urvadi smán 
nadtbhih and (ii) prabhrthdsyayér mātý Tä-Urvaéi brhaddivé. Even if, in view 
of the antariksapra Urvaéï of D v. 17, a third, intermediate being is sought in 
the former text, the resulting triad remains somewhat binary: Па yuthásya 
тай, là-Urvaéi smán nadibhih, and Ylà-Urvaái prabhrthdsyayér тай. The 
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principal female character in Hindu and other legend is essentially dual :. a 
waman will be rejected, and either the same man will seek а new bride, or the 
same woman will be recovered by a man who has become in some way regenerate. 
The concept of the Fall is again fundamental. Dusyanta (‘ corrupted ', rather 
than ‘seducer’ 2), Purürayas, and Rama, morally blinded by kumari, are 
saved by the regenerating may in а composite sakuntala abhyjfidna: this 
multiple ‘ enlightenment by: sakuntika’ involves a real (Sarvadamana, Ayu, 
Kuéilavau) and a heavenly (one of the mrgas, fish, deer, or bird, or Agni) 
product of the dual union, as in the ҮҮ versions of the Urvasi story. 

Similarly, the Buddhist Sudhanu-kumar{t]jataka (P. S. Jaini, ‘ The story of 
Sudhana and Manohara’, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1966, 533 ff.) may be seen to have 
developed from an account mainly of the nidäna or ' binding’ by viryapraptt 
and prajfapraptt into an avadäna, a ‘release’ story of samyaksambodhipraptt. 
The ика and Urvaát story in Mbh. introduces Pürvacitti (beside Urvasi) in 
connexion with a provisional gandharvabhava and definitive yogic state of the 
bird-man Suka. The concept pürvacitti complements práyaécitti ‘ determinate 
knowledge’ (aware of the sin resulting from ‘ original knowledge’: cf. 6.16.19 
agná purucétana ‘ qui se signale multiplement °’), pascdttapa ‘ subsequent torment’ 
(cf. D v. 17d), and Urvasi’s revelation (у. 18), sakuntala abhifidna and samyak- 
sambodhi. It is developed also in Vedic literature. A formulaic pürwicittaye ' to 
attain provisional gandharvabhava’ recurs in the Rgveda, and pürvdcittau 
nikärinah ‘ condemning to false knowledge ', Maitr.S, 2.12.5, has been replaced 
in the ҮҮ variants by the Vedic-Brähmanic Promethean concept *purvaciti 
‘archetype of fire-setting’ (pürvacíto nikärinah; cf., in Mbh., pürvaciti = 
Pürvacitti). Vedic *pürvacii and *aparaciti ‘everyday fire-setting' may be 
identified, e.g. in the only Rgvedic attestation of the s-stem purürávas, 1.31.4 : 

ivdm agne mánave уйт avasayah | purürdvase sukfte sukfttarah 

fvátréna yát pitrór mücyase páry @ tva ptirvam anayann param pénal 
* In order that beneficent Manu (might be born) grandiloquent, thou, Agni, the 
more beneficent, didst make his Heavenly (father) eloquent, by the fact that 
thou art released by the potency of thy parents, and (by that fact) the 
(Jamadagnis) brought thee first and the (Jamadagniyas) again thereafter > 
(The parents are presumably not only Purüravas and Urvadi, but also the dual 
mothers of 1.31.2, and, more immediately relevant, Dyauspitr and Manu- 
Purüravas ; cf. 7.33.11 mattravarund vásistha, VS, 5.2 agnér jantiram asi... 
буйт ast purürévä ast, and Maitr.8, 1.6.12.) Underlying pürvactti-aparacti, we 
may identify the concepts of a bound embryo and free son and of a ' pürvacitta ? 
(cf. the AV variant for pürvdcittau Maitr.S, 2.12.5) Purüravas-sukft ~ 
* samyaksambuddha’ Agni-sukfttara. (The notion of the Fall will be reflected 
also in mithyajfidna ~ mithund.) 

In the case of а dual conception of Stri, the Urvasi who is invoked at the 
nativity and passion will be identified with the Eve figure of the early part of D, 
wife of Svaéura and mother of Vira; and she will be set against the Mary 
figure, mother of Narya, designated Ца (see note on v. 2). It is hard to believe 
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that the religious and fantastic elements accumulated in the Urvasi stories are 
anything but natural outgrowths of the subject-matter; Suka’s extinction at 
the end of his upward flight, for example, is simply а matter of common observa- 
tion. We may recognize the appeal from the Cross (Sunahéepa appeals from the 
stake, Yupa-Vanaspati—the fatal Tree again, to all the pantheon and finally to 
Usas, while Narya—Vasistba calls on Urvasi), the fairy godmother, and the cruel 
stepmother in the circumstances of v. 17 f. Similarly, v. 16 links Last Supper 
and fairy-tale food taboos (mystice: Narya, the drapsá skanná during the 
copulation of the virgin and the spirit, satisfies for all time the material ecclesia 
which is constituted by his godmother and soul-mate Urvaéái in her carana 
through existence). I have adopted the terms Mother of God and God-Mother 
to render respectively Па in her capacity as Mary, and Urvasi as fairy godmother 
ex machina and true mate of Narya. The rendering Holy Spirit for Purüravas 
may be justifiable by reference to Ir. rvan and to RV 1.31.4 [purürávasah] 
Svdird ~ évanté. God-Father has been used in the case of Svasura, presumable 
adoptive heavenly father of Narya. The coexistence of Narya, Sri, the lotus, 
Siva, Pururävan (~ Rama, Ir. räman°), and krsné (p. 543) within one system, 
ignoring subsequent complications, merits special emphasis. 

The aesthetic shortcomings of the following attempt to bring out in a 
provisional rendering some of the implications of the poem are regrettable. 
More detailed notes are given at the end of the complete translation. 


RGVEDA 10.95 
1 hayé jdye manasa Нера ghore vácāmsi miórd krnavavahai nú 
né nau ménirä énuditäsa eté mdyas karan páratare candhan. 
2 kim ed vacd krnava távdhám prdkramisam ugásüm agriyéva 
ptriravah pénar ástam párehi  duräpand vdta ivdhdm asmi. 
3 {sur nd ériyá isudhér asang gosdh satasd ná rámhih 
avire krátau vi davidyutan nórà ná mäyüm citayanta dhánayab. 
4 ad vásu dédhatt évásuraya обја üso yddi vaşły éntigrhat 
dstam nanakge yasmin cákán diva náktam énathitd vaitaséna. 
5 й sma mdhnah $nathayo vaitasénotd sma má 'vyatyai prudei 
pürüravó 'nu te kélam äyam — rdjà me vira tanvds tád asih. 
6 yd sujürnih érénih sumndapir | hradécaksur ná granthínt carayyúh 
tá añjáyo ’rundyo ná sasruh  ériyé gdvo ná dhendvo 'navanta. 
7 sám asmiñ jdyamäna азаіа gná utém avardhan nadyàh svdgirtah 
mahé уб tvà purüravo ránaydvardhayan dasyuhátyāya devdh. 
8 вйсй уйа āsu jéhatigy átkam | ámünugisu mdnuso nigéve 
ápa sma mát tardsanti ná bhujyús iá atrasan rathaspfáo ndévab. 
9 ydd üsu mário amftasu nispfk sám ksonibhih krátubkir ná prhkté 
14 dtdyo ná tanvèh Sumbhata svd dévdso ná kriléyo dándaśānāh. 
10 vidyún ná yd pátantt dávidyod bhdranti me ápyā kdmyäni 
Jénisto арб néryah stijatah — prórvást tirata dirghám dyuh. 
ll jajniga thá goptthyaya М dadhátha tát purüravo ma ójah 
déäsam tvd'vidüss sésminn áhan ná ma dérnoh kim abhúg vadasi. 
12 kadd sūnúh pitáram jàtá icchäc | cakrán ndéru vartayad vijánán 
kó dámpati sémanasa ví yüyod ddha yád agníh $vásuresu didayat. 
18 práti bravani vartáyate áóru cakrén ná krandad adhye &vdyas 
pré tát te hinava уй te asmé ратећу ástam nahi mūra mdpak. 
14 sudevó adyá prapáted énävrt parüvátam paramdm géntavd u 
ádhā ááyita nirrter upásihé  "dhainam vfkà rabhasdeo айу. 
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16 púrūravo тй mrtha má pré раро md (và vfkäso абодва u kpan 
né vai strainani sakhydni santi salaurkdndm hfdayany etd. 

16 yád virüpdcaram máriyesv dvasam rdirth éarádas catdsrah 
ghrtésya stokém sakfd áhna dánüm tdd evédám tätrpänd carams. 

17 antariksaprám réjaso vimánim úpa &ikpämy urvásim vésisthah 
úpa ivà rätih sukriásya Hsfhän ni vartasva hfdayam tapyate me. 

18 {i iva devd imé &hur айа ydthem etád bhávasi mriyübandhuh 
prajd te devin havisä yajati svargé w tvám ёрі mädayäse. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN NARYA'S PARENTS AT THE TIME OF HIS BIRTH 
(RV 10.95) 


[Ia. Spurious impregnation of mánus and sárasvats in Chaos] 

Hoty Serm: 1 [In the beginning Man desired :] ‘ Ah, turbulent Woman, 
stay—with this (thy) perception let us make composite speech now ; these 
(evanescent) thoughts, unvoiced, will not yield us bliss (now) nor in the 
latter day.’ [The encounter of HS and MG re-enacts, is identified with the 
primordial encounter: there will be no communication, no son, no release 
from the original pre-conceptual (‘ ah’) awareness of difference. | 

Moraer or Gop: 2 [Woman then urged :] ‘ How shall I make this composite 
speech with (this thy) logos ?—as the first of the (form-illuminating) Dawns, 
T have gone hence. Logos-bearer, go forth again (and again) homewards—as 
the (sound-bearing) Wind, I am hard to grasp.’ [Topic continued in v. 14 f. : 
Man desires life and conjugal love, Woman counsels advaita : her forms 
and the Fall are phantasms (v. 15). In the eyes of the hypothetical world, 
ie. on the superficial interpretation of the oracular counsel (again and 
again °’), Man and Woman are condemned to evolve together, he will eternally 
follow Dawn westwards. Pada c is а funeral-mantra.] 


[Ib. Gestation in the primordial Ark and birth in Eden of the manifest 
attributes of God-Father (svdsura, brahmdn)] 

3 * As the bolt shot from the bow winning Sri (the mrg: Eve and Eden), as 
the dash (of the chariot-Ark) winning the myriad Gavah (domestic animals 
and pastoral civilization), as lightning darting forth at the barren act, the 
Dhunis (turbulences, waves of sound) will (not), as the ewe, make manifest 
the creative-Word.’ [Ambiguous prophecy (‘not’). Progress from barren 
paternal mating gasp ‘ah’ to effective maternal © creative-bleating’ 
(‘ maya’, dhvanividyotana, Sabdapracetana). The aggregate of * powerless, 
sexless, formless’ apsards Ideas constitutes the gandhd (‘ distinguishing 
attribute, organ, emanation’) of the hypostasis gandharvd ; the gühya, 
$ünya hypostasis is therefore properly to be identified with the matrix 
(h¥daya, udéra) or organ of the Apsarases ; their fictitious entelechy results 
in the diachronous-synchronous dualisms of Apsaras and trinities of 
Gandharva described in the poem. Etymology of purürávas (said, dhvan-) 
in padas b-d.] 

Пе. Impregnation of (her) vdsu (mánas) and (his) kéta in Eden] 

4 Since she desires the power to shine from the mundane abode bringing 
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(awareness of) Good to the God-Father, to him whom she loves, she goes 
(ever) homewards during the day, (for) during the night she was violated by 
the Lord of Eden (Vanaspati, the Tree). [Explanation of the ostensible, 
dvaita meaning of v. 3; ‘him ’—God-Father, first hypostasis; ‘ Lord of 
Eden ’—his Аа (linguistic sign, creative-Word, vayodhd); ‘she ’—God- 
Mother, Urvadi, Sri, Siva (v. 13), archetypal Idea (vésur ФМ), vasudhara ; 
* Good "—her Afdaya (v. 15), the Eden-vdna which is the substratum of the 
Tree. The recondite meaning *... from the transcendental abode bringing 
dimajfana ... she goes homewards ...’ is no longer really contradictory, 
no longer advaita but viéistädvaite (maintaining the advaita of the fictitious 
visista God-Father from a standpoint within dvaita). Etymology of urvdst 
(vds, vas-) in pada b.] | 

[Id. Coming of Vira (dasyuhdn, rdjan) in the empirical world] | 

5 For a third time on the day (of emanation) mayst thou violate me with 
the Child of the Reeds (bréhman, the power of the Highest) and be bountiful 
to me who am chaste, Word-bearer—I have fared according to thy will, 
consequently thou, Vira, hast come into being, regent of my manifest form 
(and of the world). [A second false dvaita (noumenon/phenomenon) is 
imposed as a result of the first one (generative Idea/creative Sign), and 
imposes the triune hypostasis. The 'recondite meaning (‘Three times 
shalt thou ...’), now dvaitàdvaita from a position both within and outside 
dvaita, has become more obtrusive than the ‘ ostensible ’ meaning, as often 
in such literature (cf. v. 2). ‘Me ’—MG, Ila; 'thou'— second hypostasis, 
triune support from Fall till Redemption, (i) ‘ dharmin ’ Man, chaste human 
husband (abAüj, márta) of Пё, (i) ‘arthin’ Regent, ātman of incarnate 
räjarst Elders, i.e. priests and kings (devá tmé v. 18), in fear and in hope of 
а gopa-féuyant, and (iii) ‘ kàmin ’ visitant HS chaste lover (abhúj, mánusa) 
of mankind (symbolized in MG) to whom transcendental knowledge of the 
Word is revealed by rational anumäna (RV dnumati). Etymology of 
pururavan (tríh, prnäti) in pädas a—b.] 


[Па. Gestation and birth of Vira] 

6 From the luminous series, faring in company with Sumánas and becoming 
pregnant as the (lotus) bearing the Seer in the ocean, the Anji-waters have 
run forth as Aruni-heifers and lowed as milch-cows, winning (regal) fortune. 
[Unlike the vàcy&rtha history of bondage in vv. 1-5, the history of quasi-real 
(nd) material objects and vaikhari speech in vv. 6-10 subserves, as meta- 
phorical alamkära, the vacyartha history of release ; vv. 6-10—a separate 
strophe (varga)—etymologizing apsarás (sasruh v. 6, áp v. 10). 'series— 
serial matrix of sounds, etc. * Suménas '—integral Sign-bearer, God-Father.] 
7 The matrons have collaborated in his birth, the river-nurses, spon- 
teneously eloquent, have reared him—in as much as the divine powers 
reared thee, Word-bearer, for the great battle-prize, for the slaughter of the 
nations. [Continuation of the history of phenomenal language (impulses of 
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mating and gestation in у. 6cd, of parturition and parental affection in v. 7) ; 
* ‘collaborated ’—metaphorical élistärtha : ‘ parturiated '. The visitant HS 
is notionally distinguished from the incarnation Vira; a similar ydt/tdt 
relationship between purüravah and vira in v. 5 and, implicitly, between 
v. 8 and v.-9 suggests that the text is not merely botched here. gnah, 
devah, eto.—midwives or goddesses, elders or regal gods, etc., or spurious 
Devatä-Apsarases (masc. or fem., cf. våta v. 2), according to point of view.] 


HIb. Annunciation, and nativity of Narya, the Son of Man (дорй, vaisya) in 
` present time] 

Hoty Sprarr: 8-9 When I, born of Manu, drew near to those (Anjis), not born 
of Manu, as they laid off their mantles, they recoiled from me in fear as the 
swift winged-chariot, as the chariot-roused mares.—When he, а morta], 
touches those immortal Cow-maidens and joins with them in acts which are 

‘as physical acts, they will perfect their bodies, preening themselves as 
wildfowl, nibbling each other as amorous mares. [The amorous advances 
of HS seem to mortals the approach of death ; ‘ mantles ’—he seizes their 
mantle of flesh when he is born and when they die (cf. 1.115.4 rátri vásas 
tanute simdsmat, etc.) ; this rüpasamrddhs, i.e. the impregnation of MG by 
HS, is inherently impossible, and human impregnation would effect only 
material räpasamrddhi. ‘those not born of Manu’, ‘immortal Cow-maidens’ 
—presumably designating the riverside cowgirls of vv. 6c-Tb, now the Anjis 
of MG. It seems but a short step from such a text to Swan Maidens, valkyries, 
gopis, etc. ‘ touches’ resumes rathaspf$ ‘ chariot-titillated ' in v. 8d.] 

10 Lo, the Falling Water, which darts as lightning bringing me the delights 
associated with water, has given birth to the well-born Son of Man. May the 
God-Mother long extend his life. [The solution to the problem of incarnation, 
and the close of the apsards etymology (which could be implied by dp, pat- 
alone, v. 10 being then perhaps the nucleus of the second strophe). Pre- 
sumably both onanism and parthenogenesis are envisaged, continuing the 
notion of reciprocal impregnation implicit in the first strophe ; the idea of a 
eugenic test-tube baby is surely Indo-Iranian (trité Gptyá ‘third son of 
apäm népät”) or even older (Tpirwv). Birth-mantra in pada d.] 


1. Epiphany and youth of the Son of Man] 

Moraer or Gop: 11 Thus art thou born to be the Herdsman. Thou, Word- 
bearer, hast conferred on me the power (to conceive).—I, the knower, gave 
thee instruction on that one day. Thou didst not hearken unto me: how 
wilt thou speak who canst not possess me ? [‘ power '—cf. v. 4b ; * instruc- 
tion '—in vv. 1-2 (14-15); * how ...’—rephrases v. 2 from the standpoint 
of benighted and re-enlightened MG : the foredoomed marriage of Man and 
Woman breaks up in acrimony when consummation proves a frustrating 
illusion. ] 

Hoty Semer: 12 When will the new-born son seek his father, when will he 
discriminate and shed tears like a crying (calf)? Who will separate the 
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unanimous couple as long as the fire is burning in the husband’s parental 
home ? [Marriage-mantra in рада d: ‘fire '—the вор, as basis of marri@ge 
bond and communication (restating v. 1); the dominion of God-Mother 
(fvaérá) over domestic morality is reasserted. Vira, in his capacity as 
brahmdn—rdjan, is raising & question of public morality: the incestuous 
relationship of the parents (sémanas& ‘ uni-animous’; cf. 10.10.13, stating 
D v. 11d in terms of incest), the son's hereditary guilt (ééru vartayad vijandn), 
and the inevitability of his death (pitéram tcchat). Now Man too speaks in 
riddles: to redeem himself he must destroy the son he has not fathered ; 
v. 1 acquires considerable nuance in the restatement.] 


Moruer or Gop: 13 I shall answer him when he sheds tears ; like a calf he 


will cry for the care of Siva. I shall send thee that of thine which I have : 
go forth homewards, insensate being, thou canst not grasp me. [‘ Siva '—in 
view of v. 17, God-Mother, Urvaéi; but intentionally ambivalent (‘ for thy 
loving care’), like ‘that of thine’ (‘son or Gtmdn’, and ‘nothing’). Ву 


"v. 12f, the Herdsman will return to God in the midst of life, providing 


bliss on the latter day pending paramä parávát.] 


Hoty Sprerr: 14 [At the end Man said :] ‘ If the playful lord were this (second) 


day to fly off, to go irrevocably to the uttermost end, then he would lie in 
the lap of the Inert and the rapacious hounds would devour him.’ [After 
the squabble over education and custody of the child, HS and MG enact the 
antistrophe of the archetypal dialogue in Chaos (vv. 1-2, 14-15): if there is 
to be no bondage and release in marriage and parenthood, Man can take 
refuge in a grand masochistic sulk in the polyvalent arms of Mother, the 
Other Woman, and Death (10.10.13 anyd kíla teám ... pári svajate). The 
words will relate to the son rather than to the father, in so far as the distinc- 
tion is made.] 


Moruer or Gop: 15 [Finally Woman said :] ‘ Do not die, Logos-bearer, do 


not (become involved in the) Fall, let not the baneful hounds devour thee. 
Conjugal relationships with Woman do not really exist, and the bellies of the 
daughters of the hound of the River are her belly.’ [When vv. 16-18 are 
added, v. 14 will become speech reported by the son and v. 15 will be reported. 
by Urvaéi appearing in answer to the son's lament; v. 14f. will then 
relate to chastity and the avoidance of Hell.] 


[IV. Supplement: the redemptive sacrifice of the Son of Man] 


Сор-Мотнев: 16 When I fared in many forms in company with men, I 


cohabited on the four nights of the year ; I ate a drop of ghee once on the 
(four) days, and I fare now fully satisfied with that. [On SBr. evidence, 
basically а supplement to the 4-verse archetypal dialogue, epitomizing the 
lb-verse dialogue from the point of view of the fictional entelechy, and 
embodying alternative etymologies of apsarás/apsará (anaya-psaniya-attam 
rüpam asyah: a-, psd-, rà-) and urvdss (Génäm, сатат). ‘ four ’—adds up 
the male entities in vv. 1-15. ‘drop of ghee’ ghriásya stoká—the drapsá 
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skannd (1.39.11) involved in v. 10, i.e. the body of the Son of Man, symbol 
of divine communion. 'year'—basicaly the krsna-ahar/arjuna-ahar 
nychthemeron and Ekrgnapaksa/éuklapaksa four-week month, whence 
notions of a four-nychthemeron year-season or (four-krsna/one-arjuna) five- 
ahar year-week of creation and resorption. In the 18-verse context, the 
inexorable Mother Goddess Siva appears in answer to MG’s prophecy in 

v. 13b and the lament in v. 14; her relationship with Narya reverses that 

of HS and MG. Both she and her fairy-talk are amply motivated by the 

Indo-Iranian myths embodied in D.] 

Son or бор: 17 I, (Narya, surnamed) Vasistha, entreat thee, Urvasi, who dost 
fill the atmosphere and dost traverse space, let the gift of God draw near to 
thee, come here, my heart is in torment. [Double etymological satyagrahe : 
a third etymology of urvds (urú, aínoti) and a repetition of that of 
pururdvan ; cf. 1.81.4 purürévase sukfte sukfttarah (agnth) for the latter and 
for the adoptive name vésisfha (~ sukfttara, svetasvatara, gótama, Ir. vahtáta, 
gaotema, eto.) ; cf. also Sunahéepa Devar&ta's cry from the Tree of existence, 
and Narya’s devarata/gandharvarata brother Agni in the Y V Urvadi story.] 

Gop-MormxR: 18 This, Son of Ца, is the decree of the lords (temporal and 
spiritual) concerning thee: in as much as thou art hereby condemned to 
death, thy flock shall worship the Gods with (burnt) tribute and thou shalt 
rejoice hereafter in heaven. [hereby efdt—the proximate antecedent is 
Narya’s sense of guilt (presumably havis ostensibly connotes burning 
~ у. 17d, hence the connexion made between his release from suffering and 
man’s instinct for self-denial); but the basis of the condemnation is in 
v. 15 (see below, p. 547) and in the whole tenor of the poem, ‘ You purchase 
pain with all that joy can give, And die of nothing but a rage to live ’.] 


NOTES ON RV 10.95 


The evidence of SBr., to the effect that a 4-verse nucleus (vv. 1-2, 14-15) and 15-verse inter- 
mediate version (vv. 1—15) are involved in the textual history of the poem, is amply borne out 
in D. The seams are well marked: v. 8 extends vv. 1-2 (as v. 16 extends vv. 14—15 in the SBr. 
5-verse text), with {sur ná in 3a developing våta iva in 2d; v. 13d repeats the remainder of 2cd 
in order to renew the link with v. 14а. Expanding internally into 5-stanza vargas, the strophe 
and antistrophe remain antithetical in form and content (of. v. 3 mäyú ~ v. 13 krandat, v. 4 
$udsurdya ~ v. 12 évdsuregu, v. 5 prnäsi ~ v. 11 бо dadhdtha). Käth.Kap.S seems to reflect a 
version of some 12 verses, and the central varga, D vv. 6-10, may well be a later addition within 
the 15-verse text: vv. 5 and 11 cohere more closely than vv. 5 and 6, and v. бар and у. 100 
seem to develop v. бо and v. 118 respectively in a manner reminiscent of v. 2 f. and v. 13 f. 

The supplement, vv. 16-18, attempte to infer from the material of the 15-verse poem & 
description of the passion of Narya. Conversely, the Ait.Br. Sunahéepa story manufactures a 
nidäna to account for the release of nídita Sunabéepa (RV 1.24.12 f. and 6.2.7), using primarily 
obstetric motifs (of. D v. 6, the ‘ pot-fire’ of KAth.Kap.S, the embryo-theft of SBr., and RV 
1.31.4, cited above, concerning the release of Purüravas's son by évâtré ~ ёйпаз). The RV 
Sunahéepa material virtually constitutes a sequel to the 15-уегве D. Narya's apparent association 
with burnt offering in D v. 18 and the YV versions complements Sunahéepa’s association in 
Ait.Br. with blood sacrifice (foreign to RV, where the three pieces of wood and noose evoke a 
gibbet and the resoue by Agni from a stake suggests a burning; but these are merely inferences 
from traditional phraseology: sahásra уйра ~ sahásravalóa vénaspäti and иі drupadd ‘the 
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three aeons of the Tree’ to which Sunahéepa is bound ; of. 1.135.1 saAásra used like éatin, and the 
padá of Ца—1#в). Sunahéepa must owe his rescue by Ugas to Narya. The idea of betraya| for 
blood-money rests on misinterpretation of the notion ‘ thousandfold ' applied to the stake, and 
the question of a scapegoat arises from the triunity of all the male characters involved in these 
stories ; similarly, Urvadi’s ‘ last supper in D v. 16 arises naturally from the myth. 

By the logic of the preterites in v. 4 ff., vv. 1-3 are reported by the female narrator and the 
spirit appears in answer to the entreaty in v. b. It seems necessary, however, to effect some 
compromise with the later tradition, which sees in D tho description of a visitation of mortal man 
by Eternal Woman (already the case in the supplement). A parallel development of the genre 
may be seen in Av., notably Y, 43.13 spentom aj 6wà тагай minghi ahurá/hyat mà voht pairi. jasat 
manayhä/are0à voizdyas kimahyd tm moi data/daregahya yaof . ... Here a visitant brings vohu 
manah (D v. 1 mánas, v. 4 vásu, as gifts of Urvast) and objects of delight (D v. 10 bAáranti me 
kdmyäni), but they are brought to the mortal Herdsman; the mortal requests also darega йун 
from Ahuránhó (D v. 10: Urvagi is asked to bring dirghá dyus to the mortal Herdaman). There 
is some reason to believe that tho visitant is female, namely тай vahištā (Yasna, v. 150, also 
v. 12b aeru&ta), and the holy spirit, sponta mazda, plays the remote part taken by Urvagi in the 
l&-verse poem. The Yama is thus generally in accord with the supplement to D. . 

(1) The accent and SBr. (construing ná with both verbs) indicate a-phrase јла krnavavahas 
(cf. 5.45.6 étà krnávima); a phrase ménasä vácümsi kr- (ав in 10.71.2) seems inevitable. ghorá 
* prone to both alarm and anger, emotional ’, of. EW A, 1, 362 and RV 10.138.5. Although merely 
an extension of jéni, the form jayd may connote Eve ‘ who is born’ from Adam (see above, p. 531) ; 
a pun jaye ‘I am being born’ may also be suspeoted. . i 

For mánas as ‘ hers’ and bráhman as ‘his’, of. 7.33.11 urvdsyd mánas and daívya bréhman as 
‘their procreative organs, ostensibly (msthyddrstya) deriving from mithund, composite and her- 
maphrodite, and generating ideas and forms respectively (cf. prajñäprāpti and viryaprapti, result- 
ing from the Fall, in Buddhist ‘ ntdäna” literature). The symmetry of bréhman/brhänt and vájra/ 
vazrka (both nouns having probably a fundamental sexual connotation) recommends the 
etymological connexion with brAánt. Despite E WA, п, 462, ‘form’ and * logos’ are likely to be 
two secondary aspects of bráhman ‘ power, éakti’, refleoting its dual function as correlate of both 
apearás-afera^ ‘ powerless, formless’ (see above, p. 534) and gandharvá-gand(a)rwa ‘ having Ап 
emanation, saguna’. The leason of D appears, however, to be to show that the expreasions 
urvééyä mánas and daívya brákman in reality denote ‘ hypostasis of the attribute, attribute of the 
hypostaais* and reduce to unity or zero: bráhman is without antecedent and successor (SBr., 
10.3.5.11). ; 

For gandAá (' *seizure, affliction ’, EWA, п, 822) ‘emanation, one of the three modes of 
existence ”, cf. trigandhaka NPr. = trijataka Buér., sagandha ' having the same mode of being 
(aranya-dwelling, antariksa-dwelling, eto.) ' Sak. (in a baby-mrga anecdote) and Megh. (early 
emended, hence no innovation), and gandhká RV 1.162.10 (úvadhya and gandhé as sexual effluvia, 
barren pending the efforts of a атй such as Sunabéepa, of. 5.2.7). 3.38.6 has vraté gandharvdrh 
dpi väyúkeśān, with váyá ~ gandhá (1.162.10 араз) and an association with three modes of 
being (cf. gandharvásya padá and Sunahéepa’s trí drupadd); syntax suggests that the phrase 
embodies an old gandharvdm as gen. pl. of a fem. gandhard (cf. 10.136.6 apsarásám gandharvdnäm 
mrgdnam cérane céran keéi with fem. gandharvd and mrgd, MIA mia) which would then underlie 
gandharvi(h) with ‘ Apsaras’ vrk(b)/aruni(b)/arund declension, like the ‘ animal’ deformations 
in Kévravpos and Ir. gand(a)rwa. gandhart ~ gandhári (1.126.7 gandhdrindm avikd ~ SBr. 
gandharvd tranam pré methub) resembles edmalü-ra ~ vamri : etym. play on gandhá and vam- 
has probably suggested an association of the ideas. The sense of possession and taint is funda- 
mental in gandhá : of. further the gandhara of Ch.Up., 6.14.1 (blind husband of Gändhäri, an 
implicit incest motif), the stinking, afflicted, subterranean son of Mrga in the Jaina Miavuttakaha), 
and sugandhara ‘ Siva’. | 

miérd must refer to a hypothetical combination of ménas and bráhman (v. 10) ; it appears to 
be the female’s task to explain the fundamental identity of arthaprakäéana and dhvanisphotana 
(vv. 2-3) and the impossibility of remarrying the concepts once they have been distinguished. 
In v. 15 she is similarly at pains to resolve the distinction that the male speaker makes between 
the ‘ опе? day when ho is sadyó játá (of. sésminn áhan in v. 11, referring to vv. 1-2) and páratara 
блат when he will be adyá тїй (v. 14a : in paramd parävdi, if the possibility of máyas is denied). 
She presumably envisages time as an only hypothetically subdivisible infinitesimal point (AV 
19.53.3ab : multiplicity and fullness are ádhi Айа, adhyäropita) ; the cosmogonio quarrel with 
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rátri in Chaos and the apocalyptic ‘ day of fulfilment and crossing-over ’ (pdrya dhar) are one and 
the,same battle (sdsminn djat, samasmin vdje.) 

The two days are elsewhere called krená áhar (ог rämé) and árjuna áhar. From the point of 
view of v. 1, they represent в prior garbing with brá&man (logos/form : 1.115.4 rdiri vdsas tanute 
simésmai) and a subsequent revelation of the correlate (mánas, brahmán, drtha, oto.) ; the poem 
is concerned first with the carana of the garment of form toward relative perfection and then 
with the máyas involved in the birth of a son and saviour. From the point of view of v. 14, the 
reverse holds good : the domain of mánae, brahmän, and káma is the first day, and páratara áhar 
involves в shrouding in death by the correlate (of. manyé, angra mainyu, 7.33.9 yaména tatám 
paridhim véyantah, eto.). There appears to be little reason to doubt that the ambivalence of 
darkness with respect to mdyas, the hypothetical realm of light and bliss, is reflected in the 
complex relationships of the terms vrirá/váruna and vérivas with respect to mitrá and mdyas (of. 
7.33.11 utdsi maitrávarunó vasistha). ortrahdn—vrérajan and mitradrüh-mitradruj more naturally 
presuppose Indo-Iranian agent nouns, and the processes of abstraction and differentiation 
involved in identifying vrirá/váruna and miirá as ‘ garber' and 'revealer-oreator' present no 
difficulty. Morph. and semant., the forms would have a close parallel in pururdvan, ?ránà (Ir. 
rvan), rävana, ?rütra, rdtri (rámt, eto., nymphs corresponding to rámá, hero of the krsná dhar, 
tending in RV toward abstraction). Like lr. rvan, raámá/rüman? may be extracted from com- 
pounds: cf. paraéuräma ~ vajrivas and balaräma ~ ojodd (D v. 11 dadAdtha tát purüravo me 
ójah). 
(2) 10.138.6 : the first dawn flees (prakram-) from the chariot-Ark and from ‘ Vira’ Indra. 
7.33.7 f: usés and vdia, with the linguistic implications obscured and with anyd as pursuer of 
Agriyä ; thus Agastya-Prometheus (ibid., v. 10) is relieved of his daévic ‘ Pururávan aspect. 
Despite EWA, І, 17 and 78, agásya and agriyd are presumably cognate: ágra—agástya— 
айда ~ àdi—àadityá —ádsti (i.e. agásti <— dditi «— adityd). Cf. agasti ‘a tree’, agástya ~ asvatthd, 
aévatthäman ‘*Vanaspati?’. Since Pahl. ahr(i)men, dpayudmos is unlikely to derive from an 
asriyamanyu (no longer supported by OPers. arika, EWA, x, 56, and unsupported by Pahl. 
hazür < *hazahra), it may be thought to reflect an aérimanyu ~ atrá, atrín ‘ Pururävan-figure ’ 
= dri ‘ Purüravas-figure' (related to éfithi, rather than with EWA, т, 28 to ad-) ; of. 5.40.8 
brahmán біті, Geldner ad 8.29.10 [тауар] manvata. It will then have replaced obsolete angra 
mainyu ~ dngira, áhgiras, a similarly ambivalent figure (morph., of. gabhirá, gahira, Ir. jafra ; 
compare 1.31.1 prathamó dagirab, Y, 80.8 mainyü paouruyé, and ddi-tyd, agás-tya). 

prakram- will connote ‘ extinotion, non-becoming ’, as vikram- connotes ‘ becoming '; similarly, 
pünar ástam pard-i- ‘ go repeatedly through to the resting-place (punarmrtyu) ; withdraw back 
to the origin’. Here Urvasi speaks sententiously, using a death-mantra (10.14.8 Astvdyavadyám 
pünar dstam éhi), and she-is later invoked in a birth-mantra (v. 10). It may be significant that 
Ца figures as the human bride in the marriage-mantra AV 14.2.19 and not, like Urvasi, as a 
divine agency. 

(3) 4+, gó: presumably the motif of the crashed chariot-Ark symbolizing the Fall; the 
bird is shot down, bringing mrgá or mrgf to earth (of. Vikr., v), and the chariot crashes down with 
the myriad creatures (cf. Vikr., 1): Pandora’s box. asaná: ppl. as 1.148.4; ssudhi ' bow’ as 
1.33.3 and 6.75.5 (jayats présütah); vi-dyui- connotes motion as in D у. 6, and is probably 
impersonal in construction (SBr. understands a plural preterite, despite the present perfect in 
v.4: vidyütam janaydm cakruk). This extension to the 4-verse dialogue has a parallel in the fifth 
verse appended in the * Vajasaneyin’ text (D v. 16), which is, however, in the past tense and 
admits entelechy. D у. 8 is ambiguous, since ná may be scanned with о (iva) or with d (лей) 
(leaving a 10-syllable р&да in о, as frequently found in the poem) ; the device is probably signalized 
by the 19-syllable hemistich a-b, ostensibly having three syllables common to both pädas. 

For the ‘ éünya ' nature of the hypostasis, a matter of some interest, of. 2.27.17 méhäm . 
bhüriddvna d vidam Sinam äpéh ... brhád vadema and 8.46.30 md sdkhyub Sinam d vide má 
putrésya prabhuvaso, üvfivad bhüiu te тата}, both desiring, like Pururüvan-Purüravas 
(bhüriddvan, prabhüvasu), that brhái-bráhman and mánas should be imputed to the hypostasis 
(üpi) for the benefit of the hypothetical creatures (the sumnéäpi series of forms, D v. 6). Cf. md 
04 nagnám daréam S Br. 

müyt is surely intended to denote ‘ creator ', as agent noun beside mäyd, as well as ‘ bleat ’, 
of. durmäyé, an epithet of wicked men, and ajémäyu. 

(4-6) dsah—infinitival accent (gen. sg. ugdh, pl. vasdm 5.2.6, loc. sg. vyäsi). The metre of the 
verse as a whole is а poor attempt to copy that of v. 3; divd belongs in sense to pada с, but has 
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been treated metrically like asaná and né in the previous verse. In this version of the Fall 
(dharmajijisa—the fatal ‘ pürvacitti' having been dealt with already), vdsu replaces mágas ; 
it is therefore likely that vaitasé will connote ‘ pure sound (as of a reed flute)’, of. the musical 
study of bréhman in Br.Âr.Up., 2.4.7 f.; vetasá 4.58.5—the Reed in the primeval waters. For 
the Tree of knowledge, son of the Reeds (cf. Moses, promulgator of dharma), compare 7.33.91 
with 3.8.11 (éatévaléa Vanaspati) and with Ait.Br., 2.2 (yüpa Vanaspati, carana, and 
riipasamrddhi). The role of sexual imagery becomes stronger from this point on. Verbs of motion 
apparently represent the carana through forms as a series of copulations of spirit and matter, 
and this has been indicated by the use of the rendering ' to fare’ in the translation. For kéta 
‘ organ’, compare 10.136.6 with 7.38.9ab ; for kéta ‘ linguistio sign ", of. 7.88.9-12 with praketá 
© outward indication of the interior organ’ and ‘fully enlightened’. For the anteriority of 
énathitd, of. e.g. 1.116.24. 

(8) 7.33.11, the lotus; 7.33.9, the carana ; 10.136.6, apsardsäm sdkhä ; the striking deolen- 
sion of arunib, arundyak, ksonih, ksondyah, instr. sg. añji, añjéyah presumably characterizes 
classes of theriomorphic Apsarases; sumndäpi wil have sum"nás as first member (Padap. 
sumne° after hradé°) ‘with Vasuvid as mate, in company with the linga ’. 

For granthini ‘ pregnant’, cf. grathila, grahila ‘ possessed by a spirit’, 7.6.8 grathin (‘ id.’ of 
Panis) ; 1.121.10 6jak sügrathitam ~ D v. 11b, 10.61.13 sémgrathitam puruprajdtasya ; grathita, 
granthá ‘ tumour’ with obstetric connotation in RV. For linguistic and sexual connotation of 
añjt, cf. 1.86.18 f.; for sexual and obstetric implications in éréni, of. 5.59.7 (Árénih aco. pl. 2), 
10.01.20. The basis of the use of éréni is likely to be ‘ series of Apsarases ', but ‘ series of wombs/ 
organs’ appears to be meant here (of. éreui ‘pot’, érenika ‘tent’, niérent ‘ladder’ ?); the 
image of érénidant agni may be implied. 

(8-9) bhujyá masc. ‘ desiring to enjoy ' denotes the golden embryo en route for the world by 
mare-drawn winged chariot; bhuji and bhujyé are used with reference to the driver and the 
chariot. ksoni(h) ~ Av. féaoni ‘ pertaining to cattle’. The plucking image survives in dfimukha 
* surgical instrument Suár. For the womb-membrane as garment, of. Ait.Br., 1.3.15 ff. 

(10) The complete diachronous-synchronous trinity is shown to be ancient by the existence 
of а third generation traitand-Braëlaona, with patronymic -na (for Ir. -u-, of. vatiasd, vetasá 
~ telasá). Similarly àáptyá-a8wya will denote filiation, i.e. it will derive from aptyd (1.124.6, 
obstetrio context), *apti, related to nápüt, naptl, á-napta, Av. naptya; of. also (with *aptr, 
*aptr-ya ~ °napiriya) aptiram, aptirya, aptorya-man. All relate to water cosmogony. Here, 
and in apatya, *а-парі- > *an-api- may be involved. @rita, as son of sdyuddri, is presumably 
grandson of *éayu-vodhr, driver of the chariot-Ark. 

(12) cakránd—Oldenberg's *cakrád ~ sasyád may be unnecessary ; the form may imply а 
nominative *sasyénd. For the role of the Fall in the child's weeping, cf. 9.107.22 vjsdva cakrado 
váne. For the jurisdiotion of évaśrú over (Ца’в) marriage, cf. 10.85.46, AV 14.2.25c-278 (note also 
ibid. v. 36, one Gandharva as husband of the plural Apsaras jaydh). In RV 10.34.3, évaérü shows 
hostility, as does jayd towards the ‘ gambler’; of. sudevá D v. 14. 

(13) ädhyè éivdyai—a&n infinitival construction seems likely. 

(14) prapátei—protasis accent; édyita—co-ordinating accent. The SBr. type of accent 
notation (*égyita ... adyur jti) could account for both the innovations SBr. éayita and RV 
adyth. Siyana, probably rightly, sees in sudevd ‘ sukrida ' a lila image, in keeping with v. 9 
krdtubhir ná . . . kriláyah, v. 15 ná santi, and 10.34.3 (the hostility of évaérd toward the ‘ gambler °). 

(15) sälävrké ‘ daughter of saláerki' ~ sardma, sdrasvati; for the fem. in -й, of. isolated 
máünusz; it may be that vfkäsah is an archaic feminine (of. arund beside arunth, and 10.136.6 
mrgd, MIA эта. Compare sürameya rorwyamüma Mbh., 1.3 and purüravä rorityate Nir. For 
hfdaya, of. 7.33.9. 

(17) of. indrasya rätih Arg.Br. with {ndrah sikrtah 6.19.1; here, however, sukrté will rather 
connote ' sukft”. The intention to mark Narya's adoption as Devaräta and so explain his new 
name Vasisthe will be primary, but a punning sense ‘ giver of the boon (of máyas to his father)’ 
will doubtless be present. 

(18) devd imé are contrasted with devdh in рада o; the issue is not affected by the faot that 
Sunahéepa is condemned by King Varuna (functioning as a Devil beside Viévämitra as God)— 
Sunahéepa has, unlike Narya, an ostensibly human father, and Narya is also condemned in the 
first instance by Mrtyu. mriyübandhu ' condemned to death’, properly doubtless * bound to 
death" (cf. Sunahéepa’s typical bondage—nídita, baddhá, etc.—based on a train of thought 
leading from &épas through vaitasá and drupadá to уйра and pdéa): of. also the converse devá 
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amftabandhu with probably abstract amfta. Personification as a relative or alter ego of the 
h will account for the accentuation; Yama, Purüravas, and indeed Narya at this point 
encounter a female ‘ Death ’, but Vaaistha in 7.33.9c has Yama as a male Erinys. épi ‘ hereafter’ 
seems attractive; cf. 1.186.1 api-mad- abhipitvé. 


The Käth.Kap.S narrative (Käth.S, 8.10 = Kap.8, 7.6) develops the 
Promethean aspect of Purüravas in order to provide а prayojana for a ritual 
matter. Its possible connexions with D have been noted in the text given below. 
References to the first and third vargas may be traced, and to the marginal 
verses 6 and 10 of the second ; it may be doubted whether the compiler can 
have known the remaining verses 7-9, which were to have so marked an 
influence upon the SBr. version. 

КлАтн.КАР.8 
urvaśi (D v. 10d) vai purüravasy ази (4bo), sántarvati (6b) devin punah parait (2bo), s0 

'do детево Gyur ajäyata (10cd), tàm anvägacchat (cf. 5c), tam punar atücata (la, 120), tam asmai 

na punar adadus (2d, 13d), tasmd dyum prayacchann (130) ‘ esa Gyur’ ity agnim cokhyam (of. 

ба) ‘ukhdyärh samwpyaitam üdhatsva, tena prajanisyasa’ ili, sa vrksasya éikhüyüm agnim 
dsajyayund gramam abhyavatt ‘ sa punar aimi’ ity, ed vrksasyägre (4й—ба) 'gnim jvalantarh 

(Зо, 12d), &o 'ciked (of. 3d) ‘ ayam vàva so 'gnir ' iti, tasydrani ddayignim mathitvädhalta, tena 

pràjüyata . . .. 

* [From the beginning] Urvaéi was with Purüravas. Pregnant, she went away 
back to the Devas. Ayu was born then among the Devas. Purüravas followed 
her, he asked to have her back. They did not give her back to him, they gave 
him Ayu saying “ This is Ayu " and pot-fire saying “ Place this in the pot and 
kindle it, thou shalt beget offspring with it". Fixing the fire in a limb of the 
Tree, he went down to the inhabited place with Ayu saying “І shall come 
back", whereupon the fire shone forth at the end of the Tree. He realized 
“ This is Fire", he took two sticks of [the Tree] and seized-by-friction * and 
kindled fire, he begat offspring with it ....? 

_ That the Kàth.Kap.S is indebted to D seems certain: the implicit con- 
ception of Agni as divine rétas and atmán (i.e. as bráhman) and the s-stem 
purürávas presuppose D, and the material is presented as a straightforward 
cosmogony on three planes (Devaloka-cum-forest, Gräma, and modern times), 
eschewing the philosophieal reservations which surely form the basis of the 
genre and serve to explain the separation of the couple. Thus v. 14 f. is excised 
in favour of material fundamental to the Sunaháepa episode (vrksasya sakhayam 
agnim asajya ... alabhya pasün avarunddhe). It may well be that D v. 18 
draws on the Kath.Kap.S conception of a Promethean ‘ pürvactti ' and Vaidika 
© aparacits ” (uttare havist). 

This narrative is then dependent on an intermediate version of D. It is also 
one of the sources of SBr. It will be noticed that the et construction in 
Kath.Kap.B (@ ... agnim jvalantam ‘so that the fire shone forth [as a reward 

9 The word &roha which follows, resuming tasya (arant), is presumably punning: ‘plant’ 
and ‘ sexual assault’. If mathnats and manthati are to be separated (E WA, п, 567, 578), mathitva 
_will encompass both Promethean seizure and ‘ Epimethean ’ ritual fire-lighting by friction; it 
seems, however, still possible to assume that two aspects of cosmic copulation have been 
differentiated within Indo-Iranian. 
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for Purüravas's vow to return to Devaloke]’) is convincingly natural; SBr., 
however, conflates the Kath.Kap.S text with that of the RV original and arrives 
at the construction tydm tiré babhiiva ‘ ритат aími ity ét tiróblvatam (the middle 
portion quotes Kath.Kap.8, the remainder glosses RV pánar ратӣ-%- * pervadere’ 
and ‘to die’, and the whole reflects а misconstruction of an intermediate stage 
attested in the same SBr. text: éyäya ‘ pénar айти! ity ét tiróbhütam . . . tám). 
A gem in its way is 4 jagämédd hiranyavimitáni, reflecting ástam pard--, 
ástam G-4-, and the Kath.Kap.8 construction. 

While one half of D was devoted to the bondage of Purüravas and the other - 
half to his release, Käth.Kap.S was preoccupied almost exclusively with the 
bondage (a pasulabha, conveyed by a simple threefold coital image: samvapa, 
manthana, anunirvapa). SBr., on the other hand, turns the material into a 
release story ; Purüravas is in the mortal plane from the outset and the three 
obstetric images which lead to his gandharvabhava—ekibhava are all associated 
with that plane: (i) the divinely possessed foetal Lamb of God, brother, no 
doubt, of gandhdrindm avikd, (ii) a distorted parallel to the Visitation of 
Elizabeth (read Afdayam Gvaydm cakdra, cf. й ‘ birth-pangs ' TS, Suér.), and 
(iii) a contorted version of the births of the otiose Kumara—Ayu and ‘ devaräta ' 
Agni. Urvadi is forced into an irrational role (as in the supplement to D) by the 
faot that her entelechy has been sacrificed in the interests of the avadàna of 
Purüravas; cf. the formula denoting desire for existence má và nagnám 
daréam (~ RV тй... bhüridáena á vidam Sinam āpéh), now placed in her 
mouth and reduced to the status of a folk-lore motif. 

It seems clear by inspection from the following synoptic arrangement of the 
two YV versions and identifiable loans from D into SBr., that three texts have 
been fused into a single narrative in SBr. 

(i) A ‘ Vajasaneyin’ 4-verse sükte, constituting a physical pascätiäpa at 
the end of the scene in Eden (by ‘the lotus lake beside the Tree’ beyond 
Kuruksetra). For its Vajasaneyin nature, cf. the independent accentuation of 
у. 14 in D and SBr., possibly on the basis of Satapatha-Vajasaneyin notation, 
also the isolated attestation in VS of pururdvan as well as purtirdvas, and the 
prominence in D of the concepts gosdn, vasudhä, etc. ~ vajasdni. The fifth 
verse cited in SBr. (D v. 16) destroys the symmetry of the dialogue, anomalously 
lacks a gloss, and senselessly precedes a reference to the 15-verse dialogue ; 
it is, however, more likely that it originated in SBr. in the verse and prose 
context, than in D where it is even more obtrusive. 

(ii) The Kath.Kap.S text, adapted and elaborated to serve as a matrix 
for the Vajasaneyin sükta. 

(iii) The 15-verse sükta (D vv. 1-15), superimposed on Kath.Kap.8, mainly 
in the portion which precedes the Vajasaneyin sükta. D v. 16 must have been 
incorporated after the fusion of the three texts; one would expect otherwise 
that the opening would refer forward to that verse rather than to v. 15 (strinäm 
upacüráh ~ strainam sakhydm) ; SBr. jyóg uvasa, jyóg avdtsit reflects a conse- 
quent duplication of the opening of Kath.Kap.S rather than D v. 16ab. SBr. 
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atdám (~D v. 18 аа) may be a secondary addition (cf. Käth.S urvasi vat, 
Kp.8 urvast devi, SBr. urvdsi hapsardh) ; closer in phraseology to Käth.Kap.S 
than to SBr., v. 18 may be an original single addition to v. 15, alternative to 
and better than the Vajasaneyin v. 16 (v. 18 etát . . . mrtyübandhul gains by 
being referred back to v. 15d). It would follow that v. 17 is also based on v. 15d 
and is intended to reconcile v. 16 and v. 18 ; in this case, v. 17 will be dependent 
on SBr. pári pupluvire and hfdayam ävayäm cakära, rather than the reverse. 


SBz., 11.5.1.1-17 
1-2 urvá&i hapsarál, purürávasam aidám cakame [D v. 4] . . . [v. 5, v. 8]... ed hasmin jydg 
uvasa. dpi häsmäd garbhiny аза tavaj jydgg häsminn uvasa ; 
(Kath.Kap.S: urvaói vai purüracasy азу, säntarvati) 
2 táto ha gandharvdh sám üdire 'jyóg vd буйт urváói manüsyegv avälsid, úpa janita 
yátheyám pünar agácched íti ; 
(devan punah parait) 
2-11 ... [v. 8]... átha háyám tkedm сайте... [v. 108b] ... táto haiveydm tiró babhüva 
© púnar aimi’ ity & tiróbhütam . . . [v. 18, vv. 6-7, v. 9] . . . [vv. 1-2, vv. 14-15]... [v. 16] 
... tésyai ka hfdayam Gvaydm сараға [v. 15]... [v. 10cd] ' jàlá u te "yam tárhi putró 
bhavita ° {ti, sá ha samvatsaratamim rdirim d jagämédd hiranyavimiténs [v. 4] ; 
(so "do devesv буит ajäyaia ... ‘prajanisyasa’ iti, sa... avait ‘sa punar aimi! ity ed 
vrksasyügre *gnim jvalantarh, го ’ciket) p 
11-12 táto hainam ékam tour ‘ edt pré padyasva ? iti, tádd hásmas tdm upaprá jighyuh [v. 13c]. 
sá hovaca ‘ gandharvá vai te pratar váram détdras, tám vrndsü (i; ‘tám vai me ийт 
evá vrnisva' ít; ‘yusmdkam evaiko ’säntti brūtād’ iti; tdsmai ha pratdr gandharvd váram 
daduh ; så hoviica ‘ yusmákam evaáko 'eüni ’ iti. 
(tam anvägacchat, tam punar aydcata, tam asmai na punar adadus, tasma Gyum präya- 
cchann ‘ еза äyur ? iti) 
13 té hocuh ‘nd val sd mantsyesu agnér yajñiya tanür asti yáyesivàemákam ékah вуйй? iti, 
tésmai ha sthälydm épyagnim pré dadur ‘ anénesivdsmdkam éko bhavisyasi ' its ; 
(agnim cokhyam ‘ ukhäyärh samupyaitam ädhatsva, tena prajanisyasa ' ti) 
13 tám ca ha kumärdm cáddyd vavräja, só 'ranya evàgním nidhdya kumärénaivé grámam 
éyäya ‘ pánar aími (ty ét tiróbhütam уд 'gnír aévatthám tám, yd sthali батіт tám ; 

(sa vrkgasya sakhayam agnim üsajyüyuna grämam abhyavait ‘ sa punar aimi’ ity ed 
vrksasyägre 'gnim jvalantarh, so ciked ‘ ayam хата so 'gnir ' itt ; tasyarant adaya) - 
18-14 sá ha pünar gandharvin éyäya. té Һосић ‘ samvatsarám cdtugprasydm odanám paca, sá 

eldsyaivdsvatthdsya tisrdstisrah samidho ghrténünvájya samidvatibhir ghrtdvatibhir rgbhir 
abhyd dhattdt, sé yds táto ’gnir janitd sd ета sá bhavitd? £n. 
(adityas ghrte carum paéukamo 'nunirvaped, tyam aditir, asyäm adhi pasavah prajayante) 
15-17 té hocuh ‘ paróksam iva vd edd; dévatthim evôttaräranim kurugva éamimáyim айһатй- 
ranim, sá yds táto 'gnír janitd sá evá sá bhavitd’ Hi. té hocuh ‘ pardkgam iva vd etdd ; 
dévatihim evollarüranim kurusvdévatthim adharäranim, sá yds táto 'gnír jantid sá evd sá 
bhavitd’ iti. så dévatthim evdttararanim сайте, dévatthim adharäranim, sá yds táto 'gnír 
jajité så evá sá аза, ténestod gandharodnäm éka йза ; 
(tasyGrani ädayägnim mathitvadhatia, tena präjäyala) 
17 tdsmad dávatthim evôtiaräranim kurvitdsvatthim adharäranim, sá yás táto 'gnír jdyate 
sá evd sá bhavati, ténesfvd gandharvdnäm éko bhavati. 
(yad Grohasyirani bhavatab, prajananäya ; .. . yajñamukham agnyädheyam, yajfiamu- 
kham evdlabhya pasiin avarunddhe.) 


A JOINT PETITION OF GRIEVANCES SUBMITTED TO THE 
MINISTRY OF JUSTICE OF AUTONOMOUS MONGOLIA 
-~ IN 1919 


By C. R. BAWDEN 


It is generally accepted that the system of social relations obtaining in Outer 
Mongolia during the period of Manchu domination (1691-1911) is best des- 
cribed as feudalistic, and that no substantial change was made in this system 
during the period of autonomy which followed (1911-19). Indeed, in some ways, 
particularly in the granting of secular titles of nobility to high lamas, and the 
allotment to them of the appropriate retainers, the system was reinforced during 
those years. Society was divided basically into two classes, the nobility, and the 
commoners, or albat, those liable to corvée. (That the nobility were liable to 
corvée vis-à-vis the Manchu emperor, in the form of personal attendance at 
Peking in rotation hardly affects this schematic division, since the financial 
burden of these periodic visits fell not on the nobility personally, but on their 
subjects, from whom they levied it as taxation.) If we exclude the church, with 
its large complement of lamas and its wealthy estates of ecclesiastical serfs or 
shalt, the albat themselves fall into two categories, the hamjilga or personal 
retainers allotted to the nobility by the emperor for their support, and the 
sumun people, sumyn ard, or imperial subjects. The latter were liable to 
military duty and state corvées such as the manning of the frontier watoh-posts 
and relay-stations, and could be called on in addition to pay a limited amount 
of produce-tax to their zasag or banner prince. The former were at first exempt 
from state taxation, as were the shabi. The general line of Manchu policy was to 
keep Mongolia as a military reserve, and to effect this the successive emperors 
tried as far as possible to seal her off from outside contacts, and to preserve 
the traditional pattern of nomadic pastoralism. Old forms of military training, 
such as the performance of large-scale battue-hunts, were kept up, and on the 
other hand the penetration of Mongolia by Chinese traders and farmers was, 
theoretically, restricted and supervised. This policy was, however, an impossibly 
reactionary one and failed to work. 

In particular, Mongolia was thoroughly penetrated, in the eighteenth 
century, by Chinese traders, who, buying cheap and selling dear, and issuing 
loans at exorbitant rates of interest, eventually produced poverty апа destitu- 
tion on a grand scale throughout the country. Taxes, too, increased sharply - 
especially in the nineteenth century, and the burden of official loans taken out to 
settle them, and of private loans taken out by zasags and subsequently assessed 
by them on their banner-subjects for repayment of interest and capital, led to a 
state of affairs where thousands of people were deprived of all the livestock on 
which they depended for a living.! One result of this was famine and actual 

1 Asan example, in 1786 there were, in the ecclesiastical estate of the Jebteundamba Khutuktu 
alone, 3,878 families, comprising 21,964 persons, who had no livestook of their own (D. Tsedev, 


Ih Shav’ * The ecolesiastical estate ' (Studia Historica, v1, 2), Ulan Bator, 1964, 51). The situation 
was similar amongst the subjecta of lay princes. 
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starvation : cases are known of parents selling their children whom they could 
not support. Another was the increase in vagrancy,? as people left the pastures 
where they could no longer support themselves independently, and either 
became a roving population of hired labour, working for richer cattle owners, or 
formed the nucleus of an urban proletariate in and around the existing settled 
communities—the Chinese military and administrative centres such as Uliasutai 
апа Khobdo, the commercial settlement of Khiakta, or temple cities such as 
Urga. 

The feudal system of Mongolia permitted the abuse of power by the zasags 
although in theory this power was subject to strict limitations and checks. As 
the bureaucratic system was unspecialized, with administrative and judicial 
functions exercised by the same officials, who were at the same time the feudal 
lords of those whom they controlled, there were plenty of opportunities for an 
unscrupulous zasag to evade his responsibilities. From the late eighteenth 
century onwards we have documentary evidence of the type of abuse which 
was rife, Zasags would demand taxes and corvées over and above those to which 
they had a real right from the imperial subjects under their jurisdiction. They 
would run up debts for their private purposes—for pilgrimages or marriage 
festivities, for example—and make their subjects service them. They would 
transfer poor hamjilga of their own to the register of imperial subjects, and take 
on rich imperial subjects as hamyilga, quite illegally, with the result that the 
state taxes bore more heavily on those responsible for them. One of the ways in 
which popular resentment expressed itself was in the submission of joint 
petitions of grievances, or zarga, through the legal channels afforded by the 
banner and league organization. The earliest of which there is at present record 
is one submitted in 1788 by the zangi or administrator of a banner in Tushetu 
Khan aimak, accusing the zasag of illegal and excessive taxation. It is not 
clear from the brief quotation available where this complaint was lodged, or 
what the outcome of it was, but it may be considered as a prototype of those 
which occurred regularly throughout the next century and a quarter. The text 
runs: ‘The zasag-beise Dechin-yarimpil has taken every year from the four 
sumuns and forty lamas, as his private exaction, 560 gelded rams, and on the 
basis of the three-yearly counts of the beasts of the imperial subjects, has taken 
one head from every ten, and he has employed 50 people of the imperial subjects 

з See for example the deposition of the slave woman Dashjid, accused in 1789 of causing the 
death of one of her children : ‘I am the daughter of Nomon, subject of the late taiji Garvi, aged 
32. Formerly, when I was small, my father Nomon, having nothing to live on, sold me to the 
taiji Wangjil of the same banner. Soon after that my father died of starvation’. (Manjiin 
türemgiilegchdiin üe deh Mongolyn emegteichutidiin darlagdal, 1764-1833 ‘ Oppression of women 
in Mongolia during the period of the Manchu aggressors, 1764-1833 ', Ulan Bator, 1958. This is a 
collection of legal documents covering four cases concerning women.) 

з The jasaa or league offices at Urga of Zasagtu Khan aimak and Sain Noyon Khan aimak 
were known as the hermeliin jasaa or * vagrancy offices ' since they were much concerned with the 


administration of vagrants from the two western aimaks. (See Nawaannamjil, Ovgon bicheechiin 
figitlel ‘ Tales of an old secretary ’, Ulan Bator, 1956, 140.) 
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to collect dung-fuel for him, herd his beasts, and во on. The people have 
suffered for several years from drought and from blizzards, and the poor people 
have been brought to starvation and vagrancy, and taxes of all sorts have been 
heaped to an unbearable degree on those liable to corvée '.* 

The legal processes associated with disputes between zasags and their 
subjects sometimes dragged out over long periods of time. One, in the early 
nineteenth century, continued for over 18 years.5 In the course of the years the 
paper-work involved sometimes reached considerable proportions: the docu- 
mentation of the dispute between To-wang and his banner (c. 1840), for example, 
runs to over 170 items.* Only selections from the Mongol archives have been 
published, but they are sufficient for us to see what form a petition of grievances, 
the central item in the process, took. A general statement of dissatisfaction 
would be made, followed by particularized items of complaint, and at the end 
the names of the complainants would be added. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, as the custom of the duguilang or circular club spread from 
Inner to Outer Mongolia, the names would be added in the form of а round 
robin, so that no name could be picked out as that of a ringleader.’ To judge 
from the two samples of these round robins known to have been published in 
facsimile, the names were inserted by a scribe, and were not signatures. This 


4 Bee Ts. Nasanbaljir, Manjiin teiin albai—sum ard ‘The imperial subject in the Manchu 
period ?, Ulan Bator, 1958, 7. Joint petitions are dealt with in more detail by Sh. Nateagdor]j, Ar 
Mongold garsan ardyn hédélgdén ‘ Popular movements in North Mongolia ', Ulan Bator, 1956, and 
the Russian-language version of the same, Jz istorii aratskogo dvizheniya vo vneshnei Mongolii, 
Moscow, 1958 ; by the same author in his Halhyn НИЈА ' History of Khalkha ', Ulan Bator, 1963, 
215-86 and 241—7; by Punteagnorov, Mongolyn avtonomit ейп ИИЙ, 1911-1919 ' History of 
autonomous Mongolia 1911-19 °, Ulan Bator, 1955, 175-83 ; by Tserendorj, Zasagt han aimgiin 
Darhan günii hushuund garsan ardyn hédélgéénit tolgoilogch ard Ayush ‘The commoner Ayush, 
leader of the people's movement in Darhan güng banner of Zasagtu Khan aimak ', Ulan Bator, 
1959; and by B. Bhirendyv, Mongoliya na rubezhe XIX-XX vekov, Ulan Bator, 1963, 131—40. 
Documentation is to be found in 1921 ony ardyn huv'sgalyn tüühend holbogdoh barimt bichgüüd 
1917-1921 ‘ Source material connected with the 1921 people's revolution, 1917-21 ’, Ulan Bator, 
1957, 21-6, 27-33, and 36-43. 

5 That against the zasag Tsedevdorj and his son Dugarteembel, of Seteon Khan simak, 1824-42. 
See Halhyn tành, 216. 

* ibid., 224. 

? For the duguilang see especially Lattimore, Nationalism and revolution in Mongolia, Leiden, 
1955, 23, 24, 34; also S. D. Dylykov, Demokraticheskoe dvizhenie Mongol'skogo naroda v Kitae, 
Moscow, 1953, and the similar acoount in Yui Bayan, (бг Mongolyn tiühiin nairuulal ‘ History 
of Inner Mongolia', Shanghai, 1958, 149 (in Chinese). Another interesting form of popular 
protest, similar in some ways to the duguilang, was the hashiga, described by Nateagdorj, Ar 
Mongold...,101. This was practised especially by the lamas of Dórbed, who would surround the 
dwelling of the prince or noble they were accusing, and hold court over him in this formation. А 
particular instance occurred in 1913, when lames who were opposed to the idea of joining autono- 
mous Mongolia organized a hashiga against the Zorigt haan Sodnomjamts of Dórbed aimak. The 
rising was put down by the Mongol army (Mongol ardyn juramt tsergiin durdatgaluud ‘ Memoirs 
of soldiers of the Mongol people's army ', Ulan Bator, 1961, 266). 

* One facsimile is to be found in Yüi Bayan, op. oit. The other is that connected with Tüden- 
wang's case, and is reproduced in Nateagdorj, Ar Mongold ... and Iz istorii ..., in 1921 ony 
ardyn ..., and in W. Heissig, Hin Volk sucht seine Geschichte, Düsseldorf, Wien, Econ Verlag, 
1904, facing p. 226. 
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meant not only that the names of illiterates could be appended, but also that 
participants had the chance to squeeze out of the affair at a later stage on the 
pretext that their names had been added without their agreement? 

The documents available testify to a gradual breakdown of the sense of 
social responsibility in Mongolia during the Manchu period, and to a widening 
of the gap between rulers and ruled. The petition of 1919 against Tiiden-wang 
of Setsen Khan aimak, which will be presented in full below, is an extreme 
example of this collapse of social cohesion. Tiiden-wang gives the impression 
of having been nothing more than a privileged ruffian. But the case of To-wang, 
which has been analysed in some detail by Natsagdorj, is a more critical one. 
To-wang was a man of exceptional energy and imagination, who tried to 
modernize his banner and diversify its economy, encouraging farming, milling, 
hunting and gathering, and crafts of various sorts, as well as issuing handbooks 
of good herding practice. He set up a school, attendance at which was com- 
pulsory, and organized musical and dramatic training groups, and tried to 
centralize the scattered temples of his banner into one new building. It was on 
this point that he ran foul of his subjects, who saw in the proposal to concentrate 
the local lamas, who lived mostly at home and worked in with their lay relatives, 
practically indistinguishable from them, a blow to their economic survival as 
well as to their family relationships.!? They were also upset at the loss of their 
familiar shrines. It is perhaps significant that it was precisely in the banner of 
this ambitious prince that one of the bitterest struggles of the century broke out. 
To-wang was an autocrat, known as Hetsüü To-wang or ‘ Tough Prince To’, 
and the people evidently judged his innovations as merely so much extra corvée, 
unlikely to help them personally. 

From first to last the submission of petitions appears as a standard response, 
through legitimate channels, to social injustice, and indeed, the Regulations of 
the Li Fan Yiian prescribed how complaints were to be made. This was not the 
preliminary to a revolutionary situation, even though resentment sometimes 
boiled over into violence, as in To-wang’s banner, or into the withdrawal of the 
malcontents from the banner and their formation of a dugutlang, as in 
Manibazar’s banner (1911-17). Moreover, each case was separate from the other. 
There was no collusion, for instance, between the complainants in To-wang’s 
banner and those in Dugartsembel’s, both in the same league and active 
concurrently, or between the petitioners against the tusalagcht or banner- 
administrator Lamjav of the banner of Unen süjigt wang Dorjpalam and the 
petitioners against Tiiden-wang, both active in Setsen Khan aimak in 1919. 
The aims of the processes, too, were limited to the redress of specific grievances 
and there is no evidence that people wished to change the social order or even 
envisaged the possibility of such в change. The most that might be achieved 


9 Ав was done for instance by the taiji Regdendagva in the case of Tüden-wang. 

10 Dambijantsan, the famous Ja lama, (for whom see Lattimore, op. cit.), did the same in 1013 
in west Mongolia and provoked a hashiga movement against himself. (See Natsagdorj, Ar 
Mongold ..., 101.) 
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was the demotion of an oppressive prince," while generally, where в decision 
did go against the noble complained of, he would merely be fined so much frem 
his official salary and perhaps ordered to repay his illegal extortions.3 The 
plaintiffs, on the other hand, were in a serious dilemma. The Regulations of the 
Li Fan Yüan forbade them to go above the head of their zasag in submitting a 
complaint, but a complaint to the zasag about his own misconduct was not 
liable to get very sympathetic handling. Especially during the years of 
autonomy the Ministry of Justice, which had assumed the judicial functions of 
the Li Fan Yüan and still observed its regulations, took full advantage of this 
procedural difficulty in which the plaintiffs found themselves to punish them 
severely for submitting complaints out of order. 

We may also look critically at the conclusion drawn by some Mongol 
historians that these petitions are evidence of an incipient class struggle in 
Mongolia.? It is not always possible to see what were the exact social origins 
of the complainants, though it is clear that leadership lay mostly in the hands of 
commoners. Ayush, the stubborn leader of the dispute with the zasag Manibazar 
at the beginning of this century, was, for instance, born a hamjilga. However; 
the effects of irresponsible behaviour on the part of a zasag would be felt at all 
levels of society, so that nobles and lamas, as well as commoners, are found 
amongst the complainants. One of the ringleaders in the dispute in To-wang's 
banner, for example, was a taiji, or noble, who was subsequently punished by 
being reduced to the status of а slave. Moreover, the petitioners enjoyed the 
help and participation of banner and sumun officials. The petition of 1788 was 
actually drawn up by a zangi or sumun-administrator, while the names attached 
to subsequent petitions often include those of zangis who presumably were both 
themselves aggrieved and also ready to put their knowledge of official procedure 
at the service of the banner people. 

Fortunately the round robin of names attached to the petition against 
Tüden-wang notes the social status of all concerned. There were 75 persons 
involved, classified as follows : 

Arat, or simple commoners : 27 

Jingse (* button ', presumably commoners rewarded with the bestowal of a 

button): 14 

Dagali (‘ servants’): 5 

Bicheech (secretaries) : 3 

Tow (lamas of noble origin): 3 

11 Thus at the beginning of the nineteenth century the Setsen Khan Sanjaidorj was accused 
by his subjects of various offences, including the levying of taxes on them to pay enormous 
bribes to Manchu officials on the occasion of his accession to the khanate. He was dismissed from 
his post as league head and lost his rank of Setsen Khan as well (Halhyn tawh, 215). 

12 For example, Tsedendorj-wang of Tushetu Khan aimak was in 1815 adjudged guilty of 
various offences and ordered to restore to hamjilga status poor serfs of his whom he had transferred 
to the register of imperial subjects and to pay baok over 11,200 taels of silver taken in unlawful 
taxation. He was also fined some of his salary (Nasanbaljir, op. oit., 8). 


13 e.g. Tserendorj, op. cit., 8: ' Written petitions were a form of the class struggle fought by ` 
the people against the Manchu and Mongol feudal nobility '. 
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Таз: 18 
* Zangi: 1 

Zalan (a military officer in the banner, subordinate to the meeren) : 1 
Thus the commoners may be seen to form a clear majority of the complainants, 
though the nobility, with 18 taijis and 3 noble lamas, and possibly the zangi 
and the zalan, form a considerable minority.14 

According to Puntsagnorov, thé petition against Tiiden-wang was first 
submitted by the complainants to the league head of Setsen Khan aimak, thus 
of course infringing the prohibition on going over the head of the immediate 
authority. The league office passed it on to the Ministry of Justice.!5 Having 
obtained the permission of the King of Mongolia, that is the Jebtsundamba 
Khutuktu or Living Buddha of Mongolia, who had been on the throne since 
1911, the Ministry of Justice summoned for interrogation only those 14 of the 
complainants who happened to be in Urga. Its own explanation was that this 
was to spare expense, while Puntsagnorov argues that it was to avoid eliciting 
an embarrassing amount of evidence. Tiiden-wang himself did not give evi- 
dence, but presented a written plea. Puntsagnorov gives extracts from this, 
but we do not have the integral text. As might be expected, it presents the 
prince in à much more favourable light than that in which he appears in the 
petition : 

‘I, the petty prince Tiiden, succeeded to the appointment of zasag at the 

age of 4, and have received my salary now for 24 years. In the 10 years 

during which I have ruled my banner I have proceeded rightly in all official 

affairs, keeping to the ancient laws and rules, and have governed assiduously 

together with my assistant minister, and on successive occasions have 

received weighty signs of favour from His Majesty, and up to now have 

served without fault ’. 


All he would admit to was having spoken a little roughly under the influence of 
drink. 

The 14 witnesses put in some extra accusations which do not all figure in the 
original petition but which are referred to in the final judgement. We quote 
these from Puntsagnorov’s work. 

(1) The commoner Baljir deposed that when he was training, Tüden-wang 
beat him because he could not jump over the horse. 


14 Social status was in any case in a state of flux, and it might well be that a taiji was economi- 
cally worse off than his hamjilga or nominal retainer. For example, a partisan in the war of 1921, 
telling his life story 40 years later, recalled : ‘ When I was nine years old, my father’s mother 
used to tell me how my grandfather, though he was supposed to be а taiji with four retainers, 
was chronically poor, and used to feed his children by such ways as hunting gazelles with his 
flint-lock, or by watching the road and taking in caravaners for the night, looking after their 
worn-out camels and oxen for them, and returning them when recovered, in exchange for a bit of 
grain. My father, the taiji Dashzeveg, was poor, and from the time when he was young he used 
to hire himself out to his own retainer, the relay-rider Sonom, and do relay work for him, or 
caravanning, or farm-labouring ' (Mongol ardyn juramt tsergiin durdatgaluud, 332). 

16 op. cit., 177-83. However, the plea and judgement show it to have reached the Ministry of 
Justice via the Ministry of the Interior. 
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(2) The hamjtlga Ürnôn deposed that in 1918 Tüden-wang robbed him of his 
six year old son whom he presented to his own attendant Davaa to adopt. 
Further it is deposed that the prince beat the banner-office servant Dagva 
because he did not open the office windows, beat the commoner Tunsag almost 
to death, and beat Ürnón with his own night-pot so as to wound him. 

(3) The hamjtlga Pürevdonoi deposed that the prince told him to beat the 
commoner Lodoi for meeting the prince without a gown on, and also tortured 
his relative Oidov to death. 

(4) The servant Magsar reported that the prince converted to his own use 
state cattle given to the banner to herd. 

(5) The servant Gochoo deposed that the prince threatened to kill him with 
his sword, and chased him away, because he had not fetched some brandy. 

(6) The zalan Zagda deposed that Tiiden-wang beat his maidservant Ayush 
mercilessly and also beat another servant also called Ayush to the point of 
crippling her and then said: ‘ Killing people is just a game to me. The worst 
Г get for killing someone is three years’ pay docked ’. Further, Zagda deposed 
that the prince demanded 300 taels of silver from the minor darga Sühbaatar, 
and because he had not got it, he seized his six best horses. 

(7) The official Horloo deposed that the prince beat him savagely on the 
pretext that he had been absent for a long while. 

(8) The attendant Bayandelger deposed that the prince personally beat the 
lama Dagvagenden, on the pretext that he had been lacking in respect to him, 
with a bamboo rod; and that he had beaten Bayandelger entirely without 
cause. 

The Minister of Justice took the matter comparatively lightly, as appears 
from his submission to the King, quoted below, proposing a fine for the prince, 
and more severe punishments for the complainants. 

One of the most intriguing facets of this case has been ignored or played 
down by those Mongol scholars who have so far mentioned it. This is the part 
played by offended piety.1$ More than others which have been published, this 
petition raises complaints against the personal brutality of the zasag. It offers 
evidence not only of popular exasperation in the face of acts of hooliganism such 
as disturbing religious services, and of lack of filial piety in that the prince beat 
his own mother, but also of a deeper disquiet in that he was dabbling in 
shamanism and black magic (items 25 and 24). What is meant by the * Blue 
Faith ? (item 17) which he favoured, is not certain, but since lamaism is generally 
known as the Yellow Faith, and shamanism as the Black Faith, it is quite 
conceivable, in the absence of other references, that the so-called Blue Faith 
was some private heresy of Tüden-wang's own." He was apparently offending 
his people's fundamental susceptibilities, meddling with supernatural forces 


16 e.g. Punteagnorov, though Nateagdorj, Ar Mongold ..., 99, does draw attention to the 
religious aspect of this case. 

17 Mo. Adhiin shajin. Of. sharyn shajin and haryn shajin for lamaism and shamanism 
respectively. 
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which were best left alone. It was in fact this addiction to shamanism which 
cdt him a fine of five years’ salary, but it is also possible that the Minister of 
Justice of the time, the Setsen Khan Nawangnerin, let him off as lightly as 
possible. The Setsen Khan himself used to maintain a personal shamaness, as 
well as his lama-preceptor, and employed her to summon up evil spirits to 
punish thieves who had stolen from his herds. She would put wolf’s sinews into 
the fire so as to make the thief’s limbs tighten up in cramp just as the scorched 
sinews did, and reputedly succeeded in terrorizing even the most resolute 
robbers.18 

The case against Tüden-wang achieved fresh topicality in an article pub- 
lished on 13 April 1967 in the Ulan Bator newspaper Ünen. Three of the plain- 
tiffs, the Gochoo and Tunsag mentioned above, and one Donoi (perhaps identical 
with Pürevdonoi, but listed in the round robin simply as ‘ Donoi, commoner ’) 
were interviewed about their experiences. All are now nearly 80 years old and 
are members of a herding collective in Sükhbaatar aimak. The article quotes 
from the ‘ petition of complaint ' though in slightly different wording from the 
text available to me, and quotes also part of Ornén’s testimony as given above. 
Gochoo made the following statement: ‘The prince used to drink wine and 
spirits night and day alike, and in pursuit of his own selfish pleasures he would 
run up ever such big debts with the foreign money-lending shops on the security 
of the property of the banner people at large. Then to pay these off he would 
demand taxes even from people who were absolutely penniless. He used to beat 
and maltreat the innocent, humble people beyond all reason. At any rate, I saw 
with my own eyes how he beat Tunsag. It was in ’19, on the way to Urga, and 
the prince was camping on the south side of the Buural Pass, and he was 
drinking again, and went quite crazy and hit Tunsag with a thick stick wherever 
he could get him, and he knocked him out. The flesh came off Tunsag’s buttocks 
in lumps and he only just managed to reach Maimaicheng where he lay at 
death’s door for a month. Oidov had a false accusation made against him, and 
was tortured and beaten with a stick and a shoe for several days and nights, 
and, poor chap, his flesh went rotten and he died. This is all set out in the 
complaint ’. 

Unen’s article is of social and historical interest, in that it gives first-hand 
evidence of how a case such as this appeared to the plaintiffs, and how it 
affected their daily lives, which is not clear from the bare skeleton of the 
documents. The Ministry of Justice dragged the matter out as long as possible. 
After a time Tiiden learned that his people were petitioning against him and 
dismissed Magsar, Piirevdonoi, and Gochoo who were his servants. They set 
up & cloth tent near the Selbe river and spent their time at Ulan Bator there. 
They went repeatedly to the Ministry of Justice to find out how their case was 
progressing, but were told only that nothing had been decided and that they 
were to wait and not go back to their home pastures. They paid their way by 

18 See Rintehen, ‘Schamanische Geister der Gebirge Dérben Ayula-yin Ejed in Ugraer 
Pantomimen ', Acta Ethnographica, vx, 3—4, 1958, 443. 
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going from tent to tent sawing wood, and by hunting marmots and so on. One 
day they were summoned to the Ministry and examined individually, and were 
asked to disclose who was the leader of the affair. Then some time later Magsar 
and Zagd were summoned to the Ministry and told that the case had been 
settled and remitted to the League head for execution. The banner prince, 
"Tüden, was to be fined three years’ salary. Of the plaintiffs, those who were 
tasjis and officials were to be fined three ‘ nines’ of cattle and the commoners 
beaten with 100 blows for making trouble and going over the head of their 
prince. They were to go back to their homes and submit to authority. 

The plaintiffs! by now in some straits for money, managed to borrow 
enough to buy a horse each, and also got a broken-down camel for their camel 
cart. On the way home their horses were stolen by bandits and they finished 
the journey on foot. The sentences were carried out on their arrival. . 


TRANSLATION!’ 
Petition of complaint by 75 subjects of the banner of Hurts wang Tüden of 
Setsen Khan aimak. 

The lowly slaves of the banner of Hurts zasag wang Tüden of Setsen Khan 
aimak, tatjts, officials, and commoners, 75 men, making obeisance, present?’ 
the following in writing to the Ministry of the Interior. The substance?! of their 
plea for mercy to be extended to rescue from suffering the oppressed clergy and 
laity, men and women, of this banner, is : 

Our zasag-wang, administering his banner and deciding official matters, has 
not thought of caring for, or promoting the welfare of, the ordinary people, but, 
thinking only of obtaining rank and office for himself, he has run up enormous 
debts with Chinese and Mongols, wherever they may be, and when they come to 
demand repayment, he has been paying them by making indefinite levies, under 
the pretext of a necessary tax, on the tatjts and commoners of the banner, 
collecting up their best cattle, leather, hides, tea, milk-products, effects, tents, 
and carts, and illegally commandeering them to their great loss, and by such 
impious behaviour as interrupting religious services and oppressing the lama- 
preceptors and the clergy he has committed offences, and all this has been 


19 The text translated here is that given in 1921 ony ardyn ..., 36-43. The original of the plea 
is in item 54 of collected typed material concerning the history of the autonomous period in the 
State Archives, Ulan Bator. The original of the judgement is in folder 58, section 34 of the 
political section of the same archives. Puntsagnorov, op. cit., quotes а number of points from the 
petition, but his text frequently diverges from the one used here. His reference is to folder 10, 
section 1, division 1 of the State Archives, and he speaks of a petition in 24 particulars with 74 
plaintiffa, instead of 26 and 76 respectively. A third source for a copy of this petition is item 461 
of the manuscript stock of the Historical Cabinet of the Committee (now Academy) of Sciences, 
as given by Natsagdorj, Ar Mongold ..., 99. 

20 Mo. órgóv, в term appropriate in an official document submitted to a higher authority than 
the originator. The prescribed terminology for use in the addressing of official documents is dealt. 
with in Cebele, Mongyol alban bitig-ün ulamfilal ‘ Traditions of Mongol official correspondence ° 
(Studia Mongolica, 1, 22), Ulan Bator, 1959. 

31 Mo. guin medüüleh uchir, a term used to introduce the substance of a document submitted 
to a higher authority. 
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exposed in summary form at the end, and we have added our names in writing. 
And because the shanzav and the zaisangs?? of the Yügüüzer Khutuktu, who 
know clearly of the oppression and distress of the banner people, and the grand 
lama, the prior and proctors of the Üglógót temple, the traditional place of 
worship of the Khutuktu, and in addition the agramba® Luuzan of His Majesty's 
shalt, the duke Dashnyam, and Davaajav who is the wife of the said zasag-wang 
are well aware of this, we have set out the facts accordingly and, as our sugges- 
tion, ask for them to be submitted for judgement to the appropriate instance, 
and moreover, our plea in submitting this afresh to the Ministry of the Interior 
is that it is absolutely true that we all, several thousands of persons, clergy and 
laity, men and women, are no longer willing to be governed by the said Hurts 
zasag-wang &nd be of one banner with him, having reached the limit of hardship, 
and now, making obeisance, we beg to be relieved swiftly from the sea of various 
sufferings, such as death by starvation and being dispersed to vagrancy, and 
together with this submission we also submit that until this matter is dealt with 
we will not in our persons or property continue the illegitimate debts of the 
said zasag-wang or any assessed corvées. This is our submission. 

The 24th day of the first month of autumn in the 9th year of ‘ Elevated by 
АЙ? (1919). 

(1) Item. Although for many generations the zasags and the clergy and 
laity of this banner have been accustomed to regard the Yügüüzer Khutuktu, 
their traditional lama who is worshipped and adored far and wide, as their 
salvation and stay, and have revered him in the manner of master and pupil, 
this zasag just now in office has in heretical fashion discarded the old reverence 
and disparaged the assembly of the faith established by that lama, and has, 
with evil words, cursed and insulted the lamas known as Blackbeards, pupils 
and reincarnations of the same Yügüüzer Khutuktu,** saying : ‘ You miserable 
petty incarnations?*—just you kotow to me like laymen!’ 

(2) Item. Не broke down and entered the gates and windows of the 
temple buildings of the grand lama, noble incarnation and chorji-lama of that 
Üglógót temple, built up by generations of that Khutuktu, and wilfully stole 
away holy talismans and shrines and threw them on the ground. 

(3) Item. He violently seized the bells, drums, and vessels held by the 
head lama at the Jotov® service in the same Üglôgôt temple, in connexion with 
securing his Holiness’s longevity, and disrupted the service. 

33 je. the head and subsidiary officers of an ecclesiastical estate. 
2 А lama learned in dharants. 


24 Pordneev, Mongoliya i Mongoly, п, 422, mentions that there were three concurrent 
reincarnations of the Yügüüzer (his Zogatezari) Khutuktu, which may be relevant to this 
rather puzzling passage. 

35 Mo. shavran (= Jabrong), explained by Schulemann, Geschichte der Dalailamas, Heidelberg, 
1911, 97, as a ‘ fourth class ' of incarnation, rebirths of simple monks known for the purity of their 
morals and their devotion. (This explanation based on Pozdneev, Ocherki byta buddiiskikh 
monasiyrei, 233, not available to me.) Cf. Tib. 2abs-druñ, glossed by Sumadiradna, п, 679 as 
qubilyan gegegen quiuytu. 

18 Punteagnorov's text reads zod. Not at present identified. 
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(4) Item. When he encountered high or low clergy of that temple while in 
the precincts of the Üglógót temple, he would seize them and beat them, unless 
they took off their scarves and doffed their hats. 

(5) Item. He seized innocent foreign traders and beat them severely. 

(6) Item. He cursed his own mother and elder sister with evil words, and 
beat them, forgetting his filial obligations. 

(7) Item. He exempted from corvée officials of the banner and his own 
personal retainers and also rich individuals. 

(8) Item. He assessed to, and extracted from, the banner, as an essential 
tax, paper and silver money, and cattle, for the assistance of the state treasury 
and the use of the Kharchin troops,*? and made a lying report to the authorities 

'that he himself and his assistant officials had contributed all that much from 
their private resources out of a feeling of loyalty, as assistance, and he requested 
and was granted rank and appointment.38 

(9) Item. Further, he was discontented that the King had got so much 
from his property and had given so small an appointment. 

(10) Item. The mounts, draught camels and provisions for those going on 
any duty were assessed and levied and collected from the banner at large, and 
afterwards were appropriated and consumed by the zasag for his own purposes. 

(11) Item. Camels and oxen entrusted on successive occasions by the 
authorities to this banner to look after were used by the zasag for his own 
purposes, and afterwards, when it was time to return them, he would demand 
them as a tax from the banner and so return them to the appropriate destination. 

(12) Item. Whenever he demanded the loan of guns, money, or cattle from 
the officials and commoners of the banner, if they did not give them on the spot 
he made a tax out of it on paper and so extracted them. 

(13) Item. Three times he took а wife and ran up excessive and improper 
debts with Chinese and Mongols by buying, at ап excessive price, assorted 
unseemly articles.2® 

| (14) Item. When especially impoverished sumuns and otogs 3° of the banner 

reported their sufferings, in that they were dying of hunger and being forced into 
vagrancy, quite apart from not being able to discharge the various corvées to 
which they were assessed, he paid no regard to this, but extorted even heavier 
taxes from them, saying : ‘ If you put in a report like this again I'll punish you 


*' Presumably the Kharchin troops who manned part of the Altai route relay-poste. Cf. 
Halhyn tüuh, 167, and Ts. Nasanbaljir, Ar Mongoloos Manj chin ulsad zalguulaj baisan alba 
1691-1911 on ' Feudal duties performed by North Mongolia for the Manchu Ch'ing dynasty, 
1691—1911 °, Ulan Bator, 1964, 54-5. 

5 Variant text in Puntsagnorov. For guij olgoson ‘requested and were granted’ 
Puntsagnorov uses a co-operative verb form: guij olood zütitsgeedeg, indicating that others ав 
well as the zasag got rank and appointment. 

* Puntsagnorov abbreviates this article to read: ‘He married three times and ran up 
improper debts ’. 

> Otog is an old organizational term surviving as the name of an administrative unit in a shabi 
or ecclesiastical estate. 
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severely. In future, just you pay up, and don't make poverty a pretext for 
dełying on your assessed taxes '. 

(15) Item. Without regard for the rights and wrongs, he would fine the 
poor officials and commoners of the banner silver, again and again, without 
distinction, and when he took the money from them, insulted them as having 
the brains of dogs. 

(16) Item. Не gave his own retainers to others and wilfully took the 
retainers of the banner taijts for himself. 

(17) Item. He summoned a so-called ‘ Blue Faith ' assembly at his princely 
residence and had so-called abbots, lamas, precentors, proctors, and beadles 31 
take part in it, and those lamas and laymen who turned up late for the assembly 
he handed over to the so-called proctors and had them either beaten with sticks 
or forced to drink several bowls of spirits. 

(18) Item. He suddenly arrested innocent commoners of the sumuns and 
bags® of the banner, and without distinction of the gravity or veniality (of the 
alleged offences) he interrogated them under torture, half crippling them, and 
beating some of them severely so that they fell down unconscious and lost their 
lives. - 

(19) Item. He assessed and extracted from the poor banner people, as a 
corvée, transport and equipment for the enterprise of getting the Chinese in the 
banner to plough up the land and plant forbidden opium. 

(20) Item. The zasag-wang and the meeren® Ulambayar who was doing 
his turn of office, without finding out the truth of the matter, laid hands on the 
cleric Oidov, a retainer, who was suspected of theft, burned the charm he wore 
in the office fire, tore off his robes, and beat him savagely and frightfully so that 
he died. 

(21) Item. He cut off the queue of his own attendant Pürevdonoi, saying : 
* ТІ make a revolutionary out of you’. 

(22) Item. The zasag-wang would threaten to kill the officials and com- 
moners in attendance upon him, saying : ‘ I could kill one of you every day and 
there's no law to touch my rank and appointment, or to degrade me from the 
command of my banner. At the worst it would only mean a little deduction from 
my prince’s salary ’. 

(23) Item. Не amassed a huge burden of debts by getting drunk on for- 
bidden spirits and wines. 

(24) Item. In unlawful, heretical fashion he put unbearable fear into 
people, saying he would have cursing magic?* performed against them and kill 


them. 
(25) Item. Neglecting the Yellow Faith he adored male and female 


31 Mo. Aiydg (хиег) for Tib. dge-yyog. 

2 Both sub-units of the banner. 

33 The officer in charge of the military work of the banner. Puntaagnorov reverses items 19 
.and 20. 

34 Mo. Aaraal jatga, the latter from Tib. byad-k'a = Mo. gariyal, gab Jasal (Bumadiradna, п, 
297). 
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shamans, and would drink the blood of their tongues, and had owls’ ЕН 
fetched for holy talismans. 

(26) Item. He seized and terrified innocent people, threatening to shoot 
or sabre them to death. 


Judgement on the commoners who made complaint against Tüden-wang. 
Document of the Ministry of Justice. 
Sent?* to the Ministry of Finance. 

Subject :6 our submission. This year, on the 29th of the 8th month, we, the 
Ministry of Justice, earnestly submitted to His Majesty for decision a folded 
document? on whether it would be correct or not to pass sentence on the officials 
and commoners who complained of and made litigation against their zasag, and 
the zasag-wang who acted in an improper fashion, and to dispose of the case. 
The subject of the submission was as follows : 

Recently the Ministry of the Interior submitted that 75 men, officials and 
commoners of the banner of Hurts wang Tiiden of Setsen Khan aimak had 
complained of and made litigation against their zasag-wang in 26 particulars, and 
it asked for decision on whether it would be proper or not for this case to be 
passed to the Ministry of Justice for investigation and disposal, and in earnest 
accord with the answer to proceed as had been submitted for decision the case 
was transferred to us. The zasag-wang Tiiden, having examined one after 
another those matters complained of and alleged, entered a written plea explain- 
ing the various matters that there was nothing in it but that there were things 
he had committed under the influence of drink and so on. · We, your disciples 
and slaves, refrained from summoning everyone, thus before all sparing public 
expense, but we did summon all 14 officials and commoners, as named, at present 
resident in Urga and examined them thoroughly. They stated that they had 
heard of the 26 items of complaint from others, and that they did not know 
whether they were true or false of their own knowledge and they just submitted 
a few general complaints such as that ‘ our prince gets drunk, and he has beaten 
Chinese and Mongols, and, neglecting the shrines of the Yellow Faith and the 
services and clergy he has venerated the shamanesses ', and so on, but there 
were no concrete items of dispute, nor were there delegated items of dispute, 
such as that he had excessively ill-treated their persons or had oppressed others. 
They wished it decided according to the general opinion and to directions 
whether or not they were to continue to be administered by the zasag-wang. 
They had added their names, or caused them to be added, not as principals in the 
matters disputed, but only on the basis of hearsay, ete., etc. That was their plea. 

Hence, in the opinion of your disciples and slaves, the zasag-wang himself 
and the officials and commoners involved in this dispute, have together made it 

35 Mo. ilgeev, a term used in heading a document sent to an office of equal rank with the 


originator. 

** Mo. yavuulah uchir, a term used to introduce the substance of a document sent to an office. 
of equal rank. 

з? Cebele, 16, states that documents sent out were always drawn up on folded paper. 
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plain that he was acting under the influence of drink and that the matter seems 
largely to have been provoked by drunkenness, so that it may suffice if on this 
occasion, sparing the public expense and, further, paying respect to the rules and 
essential principles of zasag and subject, this matter be considered not to need 
deep investigation, but that simply the zasag-wang who acted improperly, and 
the taijis, officials, and commoners, аз named, who unlawfully jumped an 
instance in litigation, be punished according to the facts. 

Moreover: in the Mongol legal code, it is stated that whenever Mongols 
are involved in a suit, they must first complain to their own zasag. If it gets 
distorted, let them complain to the office of the league head. If the league head 


38 Mongol tsaazny bichig. This seems to refer to the Regulations of the Li Fan Ytan, though 
no copy of the Regulations has been available for checking. The supposition of identity is 
inherently likely, since the Regulations were in general use in Mongolia, outside the Khutuktu’s 
shabi-estate, from 1789 onwards, and is strengthened by the fact that the extract here quoted is 
virtually identical with the text of section 8, article 5 of the Regulations of 1789 as given in German 
translation by Curt Alinge, Mongolische Gesetze, Leipzig, 1034, 151. There does, however, seem 
to be some inconsistency in the nomenclature of the legal codes in use in Mongolia, and it is not 
certain that Mongol tsaazny bichig always refers to the same code. The full title of the Regulations 
was Zarligaar togtooson gadaad Mongolyn tóriig zasah yavdlyn yaamny huul züiliin bichig. How- 
ever, some writers clearly refer to them as Mongol tsaazny bichig, e.g. S. Jalan-aajav, Halh Juram 
bol Mongolyn huul’ teaazny erinii dursgalt bichig ‘The Khalkha Jirum as an early monument of 
Mongol legal codes °, Ulan Bator, 1958, 102 and 108, speaks of the Mongol tsaazny bichig coming 
into general use in Mongolia in 1789 as a Manchu code and supplanting the Khalkha Jirum except 
in the shabi-estate’s administration. These details clearly identify what he is referring to as the 
Regulations of the Li Fan Yüan. 

However, Natsagdorj at least twice (HalAyn tüüh, 96 and 145) speaks of a Mongol tsaazny 
bichig as having been printed in the time of K‘ang Hesi, 1693, nearly a century before the codifica- 
tion of the Regulations. In the introduction to Ulaan haisart (Monumenta Historica, v, 1), Ulan 
Bator, 1961, 2, he refers unequivocally to the Regulations of the Li Fan Yüan as Mongyol sigükü 
čayajan-u bidig (or, in modern orthography, Mongol shtitth tsaazny bichig). 

Natsagdorj, Halhyn th, 89, refers to a Mongol tsaazny bichig prepared at various times 
during the early Manchu period, and consisting of 152 articles. This appears to be the same as the 
one mentioned elsewhere in the same book, though apparent errors in the dates given make it 
difficult to be certain on this point. (Nateagdorj speaks for instance of the years 1626 and 1638 
with reference to the reigns of the emperors Shun Chih and K'ang Hsi, which began in 1644 and 
1662 respectively.) Under the Russian title Mongol'skoe ulozhenie, this code is referred to in more 
detail in Ts. Zh. Zhamtearano and S. D. Dylykov, Khalkha Dzhirum, Moscow 1960, 13. The 
authors state: ' This code presenta a collection of statutes concerning Mongolia drawn up under 
the Manchu emperors Abahai, Shun Chih, and K'ang Hai from 1629 to 1695. The collection 
consista of 152 articles. Collation of them with the Regulations of the Chinese Board of External 
Affairs (i.o. the Li Fan Yüan) of 1789, consisting of 210 articles, showed that almost all the 
articles coincided, and, accordingly, it may be surmised that the Mongol Code of K'ang Hsi 
formed the basis of the Regulations of 1789’. 

It seems, then, that the title Mongol tsaazny bichig may sometimes refer to the Regulations 
of the Li Fan Үйап and sometimes to earlier codes. From the statement in Ulaan hatsart by 
Nateagdorj it seems that the Regulations are also referred to as Mongol МИ taaazny bichig. 

On the application in practice of different codes there is an interesting statement in Nawaan- 
namjil, op. oit., 140: ‘There were two codes of Ch'ing law, the Shith tsaaz and the Mongol 
isaazny bichig. All sorts of matters were contained in the Shittth tsaazny bichig, but the Mongol 
tsaazny bichig was not only very summary, but when the courte in the aimaks and banners of 
Mongolia decided cases, if the matter was not in the Mongol tsaarny bichig they were not allowed 
to refer to the Shüth isaazny bichig, but had to refer the matter to the general or amban at 
Uliasutai or Urga ’. 

Confirmation of this in practice appears from the documents of a oase decided in 1791 : ' The 
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does not follow the correct principles and decide it, the litigant shall make в 
written statement, clarifying in order how the matter was decided when? he 
complained to his zasag and further how it was disposed of when he complained 
to the league head, and make complaint to the Li Fan Yüan, and the Li Fan 
Yüan shall examine the facts of the case and submit for decision as to whether 
it is proper to remit the matter to the league head for disposal as before, or 
whether it is proper to despatch a commissioner to dispose of it. 

If the matter comes direct to the Li Fan Yiian for litigation without com- 
plaint being made to the zasag concerned, and without a document being 
submitted to the league head, then regardless of the rights and wrongs of the 
case, tatjts and officials shall be fined three nines of cattle, and commoners shall 
be beaten with 100 blows. Straightforward matters shall be referred back to the 
zasag concerned or to the league head for disposal. Lf the complaint was a false 
one, then the litigant shall be punished subsequently in accordance with the 
seriousness of the affair. Moreover, in bringing any complaint, only the principal 
may bring it, or a man employed to represent him. If the principal employs 
someone who does not understand the facts of the case to complain on his behalf, 
then no decision at all shall be taken. And if anyone incur a penalty for acting 
in an improper fashion, should the facts of the case be grave he shall receive 80 
strokes of the birch, and apart from this, as a personal penalty, he shall be 
degraded three ranks and superseded in office, and if he has no suitable rank to 
be degraded from as a penalty, then it shall be correct to alter this and, taking 
into account the circumstances of affairs where it would be proper to deduct six 
years’ salary, to remit one year and deduct 5 years’ salary. 

For which reason we have earnestly composed and submitted a folded 
document together with the 14 sheets of the petition presented by the zasag- 
wang Tüden, requesting decision on the following. We would fine the taijis and 
officials, as named, who picked a quarrel with their zasag in this matter, and 
unlawfully complained above his head, three nines of cattle each, according to 
the law. The commoners we would have beaten with 100 blows each, and 
returned to the jurisdiction of their zasag as before. As for Tüden, who offended 
against prohibitions, got drunk, consorted with male and female shamans, and 
committed suchlike disorderly and improper acts, taking the gravity of the 
affair into account we would deduct five years’ zasag's salary according to the 
law, and, in respect of this, exempt from judgement? the complaints submitted 
girl Omboh, following the advice of the man Chavga who suggested it to her, stuck her knife 
three times from outside into the tent where her zasag Ürjinjav was living, but because the knife 
was too short she did not succeed in assaulting Ürjinjav or his wife. Now, as it is not specifled in 
the Mongol tsaazny bichig how to sentence a person guilty of this, the correct thing is to decide the 
matter according to the Shah teaazny bichig. What the Shuwh teaazny bichig prescribes is as 
follows . . .' (Manjiin türemgiilegchdsin ..., 26). 

= Mo. helelisehgüs bolgon taealj. For this expression cf. Manjiin tRremgitlegohdiin ..., 27, 
Chavga odoo negent óvchnóór tigit bolson tul heleliseh gazargüi bolgohoos gadna ... ‘since Chavga 
has already died of illness, make him not liable to sentence, and . . .”. Also p. 28, Wanchig negent 


óvchnóór gui bolsny tuld heleliseh yavdalgui bolgosugai * Ав Wanchig has already died of illness, 
make him not liable to sentence ’. 
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against him. We would cause to be remitted to the appropriate office for action 
th8 matters of the return of the person's only son whom he gave away, and of 
the paying back of the cattle and goods which he extorted. We request decision 
whether or not it would be proper in future to punish in this fashion those who 
litigate out of order, and those who are oppressive or incur penalties. We 
request His Majesty to consider this and offer guidance for action. This is our 
submission. 

In earnest accord with the answer to proceed as had been submitted for 
decision, which was marked with а red brush on our original folded document 
received back on the same day as we had submitted for decision, we passed the 
matter for action to the league head of Setsen Khan aimak, and, as well as dis- 
posing of it in earnest accord with the Order issued concerning our submission, 
the proper instances ате to investigate such matters of complaint within the 
original litigation аз the enforced gift to the attendant Davaa of the six year old 
son of Ürnón of the 7th grade, the seizure of six horses belonging to the official 
Sühbaater, and the arbitrary disposal of the banner's official cattle, and are to 
dispose of them according to the facts of the case, imposing whippings where 
appropriate, and moreover the moneys taken from the fined tatjts and officials 
are to be levied under their various names and reported and transferred to this 
ministry within the period appointed by law and entered in the official accounts. 
This matter is copied to the Ministry of the Interior and the other four ministries, 
to the ambans of Uliasutai, Khobdo, Khiakta, and Urianghai, to the league 
heads and generals of Tushetu Khan, Zasagtu Khan, and Sain Noyon Khan 
aimaks, and to the shanzav of Urga for their consideration. This is our despatch. 


VOWEL LENGTH AND VOWEL QUALITY IN KHASI 


By EuGéNIE J. А. HENDERSON 
(PLATES I-VII) 


One of the most striking phonetic characteristics of languages of the Austro- 
asiatic family such as Mon, Khmer, and Vietnamese! is the great variety of 
vowel qualities that appear to be kept apart by native speakers despite the 
fact that some of them differ from each other so slightly that it is hard for the 
foreign observer to believe that they can be functionally distinct in practice. 
Accompanying these minute quality distinctions there are frequently puzzling 
and seemingly non-systematic variations in the length of vowels and in their 
distribution. It comes as no surprise, therefore, to specialists in this field to 
discover that Khasi, despite what appears to be a far simpler vocalic structure 
than that found in the languages mentioned above, shows a clear family 
resemblance to its distant cousins in this respect. 

The problem of the quantity of Khasi vowels has perplexed scholars ever 
since Wilhelm Schmidt wrote his paper on the subject in 1903.2 When I had 
the opportunity a couple of years ago of investigating the language of а young 
Khasi woman, then in London, it occurred to me that some at least of the 
confusion that has arisen may be ascribed to the fact that what was interpreted 
by Roberts, and, following him, by Schmidt, as a difference in vowel quantity 
was sometimes represented in my informant’s speech by a difference in vowel 
quality. In other instances, as a result of the peculiarities of Khasi spelling, 
what was interpreted by earlier scholars as а difference in the final consonant 
with an accompanying difference in vowel quantity, was in her pronunciation 
a difference in vowel quantity only. The relevant phonetic facts had already 
been observed by Lili Rabel in the only serious linguistic analysis of Khasi in 
recent times.* Rabel did not, however, relate her findings to the earlier state- 
ments of Roberts and Schmidt, and, ironically enough, the phonemic interpreta- 
tion in which she chose to clothe the results of her admirably careful phonetic 
observations has in some ways served further to obscure the problems raised in 
the older material.5 Since my informant, whom I shall refer to hereafter as №,6 
claimed to speak the dialect of Cherrapunji, which is that generally accepted as 


! Partioularly the southern variety, as spoken in Saigon. 

з W. Schmidt, ‘Die Quantität der Vokale im Khassi’, Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, хүп, 1903, 303-22. & 

? See Н. Roberts, A grammar of the Khassi Language, London, 1891. Schmidt also used two 
earlier works of Roberta, which I have not seen, namely, his Anglo-Khassi dictionary, Calcutta, 
1875, and Khassi primer, Calcutta, 1876. 

* Lili Rabel, Khast, a language of Assam, Baton Rouge, 1961. 

5 Compare, for example, in table 1, pp. 581-2, her phonemicization of Mi ‘ hand 
and kmie 'mother' with the forms given by Roberts and Schmidt. See also comments on 
рр. 578-9 below. 

* My informant was Namita Shadap Sen, the daughter of a Bengali father and а Khasi 
mother. It should be pointed out that despite her parentage she knew no Bengali and had been 
brought up to speak and write Khasi as her mother tongue. 
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‘standard’ Khasi and that upon which the work of Roberts, Schmidt, and 
R&bel is based," it may be of some interest to compare her usage with the 
accounts given by these scholars, and in so doing to attempt to throw some 
light upon this particular aspect of the Khasi language. 

In order to present a clear picture of the Khasi vowels and their distribution 
1t is necessary to take into account a number of conditioning factors: (a) lexico- 
semantic, (b) syntactic, (c) grammatical, (d) phonological, and (e) orthographic. 

(а) Lexico-semantic considerations. An important factor to be considered 
under this heading is the tendency of loan-words, interjections, onamatopes, 
and other phonaesthetic words and expressions to which we may for convenience 
attach the general label of ‘ideophones’, to exhibit special phonological 
characteristics which set them apart from the main lexical stock.  Khasi 
possesses a very large number of adverbs and adverbial expressions which 
diverge from the majority pattern in some way. Such forms are frequently 
reduplicated, and may be specific to а particular verb or small group of verbs. 
There is, of course, a certain danger here that one may be tempted to describe 
as ‘ ideophonie ' any form which does not appear to fit a preconceived ‘ major’ 
pattern. However, the frequency with which formal ‘ misfits’ or ‘ exceptions ? 
are found to be adverbial expressions descriptive of size, sound, speed of 
movement, manner of movement, intensity of colour, ete., and sometimes of 
combinations of these, suggests that there are good grounds for according 
special attention and separate treatment to such forms, which will hereafter all 
be labelled * ideophones ’. 

(b) Syntactic considerations. Here it is important to bear in mind that 
certain forms are by their grammatical function more or less likely to appear 
in unaccented or accented position in the sentence. Affixes and ‘form words’, 
for example, are likely to be relatively unaccented in the sentence, and con- 
sequently to vary perceptibly in the duration and quality of their vowels as 
compared with neighbouring accented forms. Similar considerations apply to 
the position of the syllables within a disyllabic or polysyllabic word. Word- 
stress in Khasi is not strongly marked, but in general the last syllable of 
disyllables (and of polysyllables, which are much rarer) is relatively the most 
strongly stressed. Again, the final syllables of words in pre-pause position may 
be perceptibly longer than in other contexts. 

In this connexion, see sonogram 18 (plate 1), which presents an acoustic 
analysis of an utterance of the phrase ka ri Khasi ‘ the Khasi country ' in which 
the varying durations of the vowels in the four open syllables is clearly demon- 
strated. The longest is in the pre-pause syllable si; the second longest in the 
noun 7%; then'comes the article ka, which is used as a proclitic particle or 
prefix attached to ri; lastly, the shortest vowel of all is in the first syllable of 


* Roberta writes (Grammar, p. xiv): ‘In this work, the dialect of Cherrapoonjee is taken as 
the standard, beoause it is the purest, as universally acknowledged by the natives, besides being 
more amenable to systematical arrangement than the patois of the smaller villages ’. 

8 For a note on the sonograms in this paper, see p. 567, n. 14. 
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the disyllabic word Khasi. Note that in this particular utterance the pronuncia- 
tion of the initial consonant of Khast was [x], not [kh] as in other contexts. 
This accounts for the formant traces throughout this segment. Another 
interesting feature is the relatively long duration of the segment corresponding 
to the s of Khast, which possibly accounts for the older spelling of the word 
as Khass. 

(с) Grammatical considerations. There is overlapping here with both lexical 
&nd syntaotic considerations in that, as has already been indicated, some 
borrowed words and words ° of certain function classes may exhibit characteristic 
phonetic features, one of the most striking of which relates to the duration of 
their vocalic elements. 

(d) Phonological considerations. The iot important factor here is the 
syllabic context of vowels and diphthongs. Six such contexts appear to be 
relevant to the topic under investigation : those of (i) vowels in open syllables ; 
(1) diphthongs in open syllables; (iii) vowels and diphthongs before a syllable- 
final glottal stop; (iv) vowels and diphthongs before a syllable-final nasal 
consonant; (v) vowels and diphthongs before a syllable-final stopped consonant 
other than the glottal stop; and (vi) vowels and diphthongs before syllable- 
final r. There is overlapping here with all three preceding sections (a) to (c) in 
that a description of the vowel qualities and quantity encountered in а given 
syllable type must also take into account such factors as stress, position in the 
word and sentence, and whether or not the word is one whose origin, meaning, 
or function commonly gives rise to divergent phonological patterns in the 
language. 

(e) Orthographic considerations. Some of the ambiguities of Roberts and the 
difficulties of Schmidt can be directly ascribed to the conventional roman 
spelling of Khasi which usually does not indicate vowel length. When it does 
so, it uses a convention which was misinterpreted by Roberts and Schmidt, 
апа which is in any case not consistently observed. In the section of her book 
entitled * Lexicon *,!? Rabel gives a useful account of the orthographic practices 
of Nissor Singh’s dictionary, and points out the inconsistencies. She notes 
the convention which so puzzled Schmidt whereby ‘ vowel length before stops 
is often indicated by the writing of voiced stops ’.1? 

Roberts, in his brief accounts of Khasi pronunciation, paid little account to 
any of the above considerations, except possibly the last. On the whole, he 
took the orthography at its face value. He attempted, however, to indicate 
vowel length in his citations, but with frequent inconsistencies and omissions. 

Schmidt’s aim in his 1903 paper was, by a thorough examination of the 
inadequate and often inconsistent written materials then available to him, to 
work out в systematic statement of the rules governing the incidence of vowel 

° * Words’ should be taken to include ‘ affixes’ here. 

1° Rabel, op. cit., 167-9. Note that in the first paragraph on р. 167 ‘ eighteenth century ' 
should read ‘ nineteenth century ’. 


11 U Nissor Singh, Khasi-English dictionary, Shillong, 1906. 
12 Seo also pp. 575-6 below. 
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length in Khasi. To this end he paid careful attention to most of the con- 
difioning factors mentioned above but was seriously handicapped by his 
dependence upon second-hand material of whose doubtful reliability he was 
fully aware. 

' Rabel had access to first-hand material and the necessary technical training 
to observe and describe it accurately, but was precluded by the theoretical 
framework within which she worked from making explicit reference to such 
considerations as foreign origin, meaning, grammatical class or function, in 
arriving at her ‘ phonemic solution ', beyond noting that certain phonemes or 
phoneme clusters are confined to or ‘ occur chiefly in’ loan-words and that 
‘syllables consisting of CV are chiefly syntactically bound morphemes '.!? 
Syllabic context, on the other hand, is considered in some detail in describing 
the distribution of allophones. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine in turn the statements about 
vowel quality and quantity in Khasi of the three scholars mentioned above in 
the light of my observations of N's pronunciation. In so doing, reference will be 
made to the conditioning factors (a) to (e) when relevant, and in particular to 
the syllabie contexts listed under (d). Tables comparing the usage of my 
informant, context by context, with forms cited by Roberts, Schmidt, and 
Rabel are set out on pp. 581-8. I am not concerned here to draw historical 
conclusions or to make comparisons with neighbouring or related languages 
except in so far as it is sometimes necessary to designate a word as a loan. In 
commenting upon my informant’s pronunciation reference will occasionally be 
made to the broad band sonograms (plates т-уп) which present а visual display 
of the distribution and intensity of acoustic energy in selected utterances.!* 


ROBERTS 
Roberts’s convention in his Grammar for the marking of vowel quantity is 
to use an acute accent to mark a vowel as long, leaving short vowels unmarked 
as а гше.15 Occasionally he uses a grave accent to mark shortness * when the 


13 Bee op. cit., 6, 20, 21. It will be seen on p. 6 that ‘ patterning and morphophonemio 
behaviour’ are, however, cited as the justification for treating voiced, as opposed to voiceless, 
aspirated stops as phoneme clusters rather than unit phonemes. 

14 ‘ Sonogram ° ів the term commonly used to describe a sound spectrogram produced by 
the Kay Sonograph, в piece of apparatus manufactured by the Kay Electric Company of Pine 
Brook, New Jersey. The sonograms presented here were made from tape recordings of N’s 
speech by Mr. A. W. Stone on the Sonograph in the Phonetics Laboratory at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. I have not felt it necessary to attempt to take detailed acoustio 
measurements since comparisons, sufficient for the purposes of this paper, of the duration of 
given parts of utterances and of the distribution of bands of acoustic energy over the frequency 
spectrum can be made by eye, with reference to the vertical frequency scale, the unit of which 
is the Hertz, and to the horizontal time scale, the unit of which is one-tenth of a second. Interested 
readers who are unacquainted with the considerable literature on the acoustic analysis of speech 
will find в valuable non-technical introduction to the principles and techniques involved, 
together with illustrations of the application of these techniques to the analysis of a natural 
language, in Morris Halle, T'he sound pattern of Russian : a linguistic and acoustical investigation, 
's-Gravenhage, 1959. 


15 See Grammar, 2. 
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pronunciation is to be very abrupt’, as in dain ‘ to cut’, kdin ‘ very pointed ’, 
as contrasted with 'káin ‘fly’, etc. He notes that in vowels ‘followed bÿ h 
final’ (i.e. the glottal stop) ‘there is a middle quantity which is perceptibly 
distinguished by the native’, as in lah ‘to be able’, pah ‘ to cry, utter’. 

His account of vowel quality is confined to brief references to key-words 
from such languages as English, French, Welsh, and Hindustani. He recognizes 
twelve ‘simple’ vowels, five long and seven short, and thirteen ‘ proper’ 
diphthongs, as follows : 

Simple vowels : a,d; её; t,t; 0,6; и, ú; y (as uin fun); y (as in 
French lune). 

Since the last two vowels cited above are contextual variants of a vowel, 
commonly i-like in quality, and always short and unstressed, they fall outside 
the scope of this paper. 

Diphthongs : ai, dt; aw, dw; ei; ew; йо, tw; te; ot, б; ut, úi; 
te is described as: ‘the nearest approach to a true digraph, but the sound of 
the e is perceptible; like the e muet in French, having a short guttural sound 
after the 4, as teh “ to let alone ” ’.1¢ 

In addition to the thirteen ‘ proper diphthongs’, Roberts also recognizes 
sequences of ‘ two contiguous vowels '. Over one of these he places a diaeresis 
* in order to show that they are to be pronounced separately ’, as in liang ‘ side’, 
niam ‘ religion °, bieit ‘ foolish ". 

Roberts does not explicitly contextualize his vowels and diphthongs, but an 
examination of his material shows that he recognizes long and short vowels in 
all contexts, except before a final ? (written -h). This conflicts with N's usage 
in which there is no significant difference of length in either contexts (i) or (iti) 
above 17 and no significant differences of length without marked accompanying 
quality differences in contexts (ii), (iv), (v), and (vi), except in respect of the 
mid open vowel a and, occasionally, of the back open vowel о. (See tables on 
pp. 581-8.) 

Contexts (s), (88), and (ийїї) : vowels and diphthongs in open syllables and before 
Jinal glottal stop. What is marked by Roberts in these contexts as a difference 
in quantity sometimes corresponds in N’s pronunciation to a difference in 
quality, e.g. Roberts: ne ‘or’, mé ‘thou m.’; N: ne, ms; Roberts: -to 
‘that’, tó ‘all right’; N: to, to; Roberts: lih ‘friend!’, Kh ‘ white’; 
М: li?, le2.18 Sometimes, however, the difference appears to relate to the 
syntactic context. It is noteworthy that a very large proportion of the words 
left unmarked by Roberts as having short a are pronouns or proclitics such as 
da ‘by’, ha ‘in’, 1а ‘to’, sha ‘ to, towards’, ka ‘she, the f.’, nga ‘I’, -ta 
‘that, these’, which are almost always found in contexts in which they are 
relatively unstressed as compared with neighbouring ‘ full words’. The words 
marked regularly by Roberts as having long @ are with one exception all full 

18 ibid., 4. 17 See pp. 569 and 574. 


*® For the significance of the ‘half-length ' mark in the transcription of N’s pronunciation, 
see below, p. 569. 
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words, e.g. bhá ‘ good’, khlé ‘ tiger’, dá ‘to protect, defend’, khá “to give 
bifth ’, kybá ‘ grain’, kypá ‘father’. The exception is phd ‘thou f.’. In N's 
pronunciation there is no difference in vowel length between any of these forms 
except such as might be expected from varying conditions of stress and 
sentence rhythm. 

When account has been taken of differences in vowel quality and of stress, 
Roberts’s alignment of his short and long vowels is still at variance with N’s 
usage in many instances. For N, for example, sngi ‘sun’ and kti ‘hand’ 
contain the same vowel [i] while the word for ‘ mother ' (Roberts Бута, modern 
spelling kmie) contains a slightly more open vowel [e]. Roberts, however, 
marks ‘sun’ and ‘ mother’ as having short 1, while ‘ hand’ has long 4. Even 
allowing for dialectal variation and for possible changes in pronunciation in 
the last 70-odd years, it seems likely that Roberts’s ear was at fault on occasions. 
His comment upon the ‘ middle quantity’ of vowels followed by ‘h final’, 
i.e. ?, is, however, borne out by N, who, although she makes no contrastive use 
of vowel length in this context, nevertheless frequently used a vowel of 
perceptibly longer duration than the short vowels in contexts (iv), (v), and (vi). 
This optional but non-significant slight prolongation of vowels in this context 
and in open syllables is marked in the phonetic transcription by the use of the 
half-length mark [*]. 

Contexts (#0) and (v): vowels and diphthongs before final nasal and stop 
consonants. What Roberts writes as é and ú before final nasals and stops 
(other than ?) corresponds in N's pronunciation to centring diphthongs, ive 
and uwo respectively.!? Roberts’s analysis is supported, however, to the extent 
that these diphthongs are undoubtedly longer than the simple vowels marked 
by Roberts as short + and u (N : тапа о). Compare sonograms 5 and 6 (plate ш), 
where both the quality differences, as reflected in the frequencies and move- 
ments of formants 1 and 2, and the difference in duration of the vocalic elements 
of the utterances dieng [diey] ‘ wood, tree’ and ding [din] ‘ fire’ are clearly 
visible. Note also the marked change in duration and formant structure of the 
vocalic element of the first syllable of dieng kseh [den kse?] ' pine-tree ' in 
sonogram 7 (plate Іп), which correlates with what is perceived aurally as 
shortening and monophthongization accompanied by change of quality from 
гө to e. 

As regards diphthongs, Roberts notes at, ds, из (or ùt), út, and ei as occurring 
before final ż, d, or n, as in Кай “plantain ', past ‘to break’, lest ‘ to go’, ngeit 
* to believe ’, bùt ‘ skill’, tíad ‘ to flow’. He appears to have taken the spellings 
-it, -id, and -in at their face value. In fact, as Rabel observed, these spellings 
represent final palatal consonants (here transcribed -c and -n), in pronouncing 
which N’s tongue tip was pressed against the lower teeth, contact with the 


19 In an earlier paper, ‘ Khasi and the /-clusters in seventeenth century Tonkinese’, Essays 
offered to G. Н. Luce, 1 (Artibus Asiae, Supplementum xxm), Ascona, 1966, I transcribed the 
first of these diphthongs e'9, believing that the quality of the element was rather closer to the 
vowel in kmée [kme'], leh [16"2] than that in Ki, ih, eto. Measurement of the frequencies of 
the formants of these vowels has since inclined me to the opposite view. 
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fore part of the palate being made dorsally, as contrasted with the apical 
contact made for final -t and -n. The difference, therefore, between pad [p£:t] 
‘fathom’ and paid [рае] ‘crowd’ lies in the articulation of the final con- 
sonant rather than in the preceding vowel. The i-like glide that is heard as 
the tongue is raised towards the hard palate is not to be confused with the 
final element of the diphthong in such words as pat [рал] ' sugar-cane ’. 
Compare sonograms 8, 9, and 10 (plate 1v). In sonogram 10 pad [pa:t] ‘ fathom ? 
the vowel formants remain relatively stationary throughout their duration. 
In sonogram 8, pat [pa:i] * sugar-cane ', the movement from the formants of 
the stationary segment corresponding to the first part of the diphthong towards 
the formants of the final i element can be seen fairly clearly despite the reduc- 
tion in intensity. In sonogram 9 paid [pa:'c] ‘ crowd’ the beginnings of & 
much shorter and more rapid positive transition corresponding to the perceived 
on-glide to the final consonant is just discernible. In sonograms made of live 
utterances of similar words these changes in the formant pattern were often 
much more clearly defined.2° 

In N's pronunciation, the diphthongs ai, a:i, £i, oi, ол, £u, au, аго occur in 
open syllables only, and *ui not at all in the material collected. See table 2 
on pp. 583-4. 

SCHMIDT 

In his original paper *! Schmidt did his best to wrestle with the uncertainties 
of Roberts's quantity-notation. In his Grundzüge einer Lautlehre der Khasi- 
Sprache,** he was able to revise and correct many of his earlier quantity rules 
as a result of information obtained from a missionary, Father Corbinian 
Bohnheim, who had spent seven years in Cherrapunji district. It is this later 
revised account that is drawn upon here. 

Schmidt’s statements on vowel quality and vowel quantity are firmly 
attached to the contexts in which the vowel in question occurs, and quantity 
is regularly and unambiguously marked as short or long by the presence or 
absence of a macron. Sometimes, as can be seen from the tables on pp. 581-8, 
Schmidt’s allocation of ‘ short’ and ‘ long ' vowels is the reverse of that noted 
by Roberts. In the following inventory,? he encloses vowels noted as rare or 
of restricted occurrence within parentheses : 


Vowels Diphthongs 

a à at, Gt, et, 0$, бї 
$1 uu au, du, и, 1и, eu 
e (&) o (0) ia 

(y) 


20 Unfortunately such sonograms in my possession, not having been made with publication 
in mind, proved unsuitable for reproduction with this paper, and as my informant has since left 
this country there was no opportunity to repeat them. The sonograms here included were made 
from tapes recorded before she left. 

21 See р. 564, n. 2, above. 

31 W. Schmidt, Grundzüge einer Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache in ihren Beziehungen zu 
derjenigen der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen, Munich, 1904. 23 op. oit, 712. 
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ta he notes as being а 'double-vowel' (Doppelvokal) as distinct from a 
diphthong, and notes that it is always short. This is in agreement with my 
observation of N's pronunciation. See sonogram 15 (plate vir) which shows a 
remarkably even temporal distribution of the i and a elements in siat ‘to 
shoot”, as contrasted with the falling diphthong in sied [sirot] ‘to pounce’, 
sonogram 13 (plate vi), in which the i element is markedly longer than the 
e element. *4 

Vowel quality. Schmidt notes that the vowels he writes 7 and @ are always 
pronounced with a fairly strong off-glide, i.e. #2, úč, but he regards the spelling 
зе, which has since become the standard convention for the great majority of 
forms in question, as an ‘unsuitable’ (unangebracht) way of writing з. He 
also notes that there is a quality difference accompanying the quantity 
difference in the pair ё (— German à) and e = close (geschlossen) e. 

Vowel quantity. As general quantity rules, Schmidt states that a, à, and u 
may be both long and short in all contexts, whereas е and о are in general short, 
except before final r and h, when they are always long. 

He observes that the diphthong a + is always long, except in a few 
onomatopes and similar words; that à + u is always long with one exception ; 
that е + u is always short, and that, despite Roberts’s spelling sngow for sngew 
‘feel’, there is no diphthong ow corresponding to ei.35 

Context (4) : vowels in open syllables. Schmidt reports that he has had to 
revise his earlier ideas about simple vowels in open syllables since discovering 
that Roberts was wrong in many cases. In his revised statement, he remarks 
that the ‘ principal’ vowels a, ï, and u are in general short finally in open 
syllables, with the exception of 

(a) bà ‘to light’, dà ‘to protect, defend’, and mà ‘ to fear’ (N: ‘to be 

dangerous ’) ; 

(b) di ' to sell’, kmz ‘mother’, thi ‘to articulate’ (ЇЇ: ‘to answer’), thi 

‘below, south’ ; 

(с) krü ‘ windpipe ', khrū (onomatope). 

Ав already stated above, there is no significant difference in vowel length 
in N's pronunciation in this context. The ‘exceptions’ under (b) reflect а 
difference of vowel quality, being pronounced not [i] but & very close [e], viz. 
de”, кше", the" ‘ to answer’ and е" ‘ below, south’ respectively. N regarded 
the pronunciation [i] in such words as being either ‘ foreign’ or ‘ dialectal’. 
The exceptions at (a) are a little harder to account for, but it is probably 
significant that they are all ‘full words’ which happen to have common 


% Schmidt notes, on p. 742 : ‘ Leider ist nirgendwo etwas gesagt über die richtige Ausspraohe 
des eigentlichen Doppelvokals ta. Ioh vermute, dass der Ton auf dem 4 liegt, wobei a verkürzt 
wird, also id’. This guess was incorrect. As contrasted with the other diphthongs, ia must be 
regarded аз а rising diphthong. Its phonological value is, as Sohmidt correctly stated, always 
short. 

33 Roberta (Grammar, p. xiv) deplores spellings such as sngew for sngow as ‘ ugly barbarisms ’. 
N accepted both spellings for this partioular word and claimed that although her pronunciation 
ів [SEU] she has heard other speakers say [spou]. 
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homophonous proclitics, namely ba (relative particle), da (particle or preposition 
with general meaning ‘by’) and ma (emphatic prefix) N recognized ‘ho 
difference in pronunciation between the two items in the pairs, although clearly 
the proclities are likely in practice to be less strongly stressed and shorter in 
running speech than the verbs. N did not recognize the form krü in (c).?5 
She assumed that kArü must represent her own khro(::) ! an onomatope with 
expressive prolongation of the vowel. 

Schmidt says that the secondary vowels e and о, like the principal vowels, 
are generally short finally. He notes as exceptions: 

né ' about’, dé ' also’, тё ‘ also ', kd (vocative particle). 

N’s pronunciation of these four words is ne’, dg, re’, and ko(::), so that 
there appears in these instances to be no constant correlation of quality with 
Schmidt’s length mark. The vowel in ko [ko] is in N’s pronunciation the same 
in quality as the o's in rô ‘mercury’ and paro ‘dove’, which are listed by 
Schmidt as regular, і.е. short in this context. The interrogative particles mo 
and ho, also cited by Schmidt as regular, are шо’ and ho” in N's usage, although 
she recognized mo: as an acceptable variant of the first. 37 

Context (st): diphthongs in open syllables. Of diphthongs ending in -u, 
Schmidt comments that йи and iu are the regular forms, the exceptions being 
certain ideophones with au, and the single form thu, thliu which he translates 
as ‘dark °. ew, on the other hand, he describes as always short. This corresponds 
well with N’s usage (see table 2 on pp. 583-4). N appeared to have short au and 
iu only in interjections or in reduplicated adverbial expressions of an ideophonic 
nature. І also recorded two interjections containing the diphthong -iu:, 
pronounced with expressive (but non-contrastive) prolongation of the final 
element. One of these is possibly to be identified with the form /kiiw/ reported 
by Rabel.?* N's closest approximation to Schmidt’s tliu or thliu was a redupli- 
cated ideophone thw tliu, used in the phrase dum tliu tliu ‘to be very dark’. 
Schmidt’s 7u corresponds to N’s eu and his ‘ always short’ eu to N's £u, which 
was likewise always short, and usually pronounced with noticeable centraliza- 
tion of the initial vowel. This centralization may be taken in support of 
Schmidt’s note that eu is pronounced ‘ almost like ou ’.2® 

Schmidt believed that the diphthongs ending in - might be expected to- 
pattern like those ending in -u, but found himself unable to make a definite 
pronouncement to this effect because of the questionable reliability of the 
quantity marking in the material at his disposal. N’s usage tended to support. 
this belief. All the ‘ full words’ of indisputably native origin, including some 
about which Schmidt was evidently in doubt, such as lat ‘three ^, khnat 
“mouse ’, and at ‘ give’, were pronounced with a long first element, viz. -a:i, 

2% See, however, 'fangkro = ‘windpipe’ in Nissor Singh’s dictionary, and in Leemuel’s 
Anglo-Khasi pocket dictionary, compiled by A. K. Diengdoh, Shillong, 1965. 

37 Rabel also recognizes two variante for this word, one with a close and one with an open 
vowel. See table 1 on pp. 581-2. 


35 op. cit., 82. She describes, however, an ‘ indefinitely long vowel /ii/’ in this word. 
2 Bee Grundzüge, p. 712, 5 85. 
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while the vast majority of instances of a contrasting short -ai occurred in single 
or teduplicated adverbial forms that might readily be regarded as ideophonic, 
and frequently exhibited the prolongation of the final element characteristic of 
certain exclamatory expressions, such as dgai: 1, frai: !, brai: 1, pai: ! 50 The 
only noun recorded with short -ai was dai ‘ pulses’, which is clearly recognizable 
as a loan from a neighbouring Indo-Aryan language. 

Context (sit) : vowels in syllables with final -2. Schmidt's general rules for 
this context are as follows: а and o occur only short, + and u both long and 
short, e long only. 


Examples : 

(a) (short 4) tih ‘ to dig’, mth ‘ to appear °, ksih ‘ otter’, khih ‘ to move s 

All these ате pronounced -i'? by N. 

(b) (long %) th ‘ to leave’, ri^ ‘ to hide’, knih ‘ to fight over’, smi ‘ skin”, 
КАИ ‘ head’. 


All these may be identified with forms spelt -teh by N and pronounced 
-e? accordingly except for teh in iehnoh ‘to leave’, which was pronounced. 
[jz2no:2].3 There appears, therefore, to be a further example here of the 
fusion (or confusion) of vowel quality and vowel quantity in Schmidt’s notation. 

(c) (short u) kuh ‘crop’, fuh * Away |’ (distinguished from Sith ‘ again’), 

pyduh ‘ rotten’. 

I have had difficulty in identifying these with forms used by N. The first 
is possibly N's khu [khu] ‘ crop, gizzard’. She also has a form pduh [рӣо"?] ‘to 
strike’, which appears not to be the relevant comparison with Schmidt's pyduh. 

(d) (long &) buh ‘ to put’, su ‘ again’, dūh ‘ to lose’, rüh © cage’. 

All the above are pronounced by N with a vowel which considerations of 
pattern symmetry suggest should be transcribed [9] to match the vowel in 
-e? above. The quality of the vowel in these words, however, is rather more 
centralized than the close [9] found in open syllables, and it is this slight 
difference in quality that I have attempted to indicate here by the notation 
-0?. Аз far as my records show, N only made a distinction in this context 
between close and half-close back vowel in one instance: her pronunciation of 
ruh ‘also’ was ru'?, with a close back vowel, as contrasted with the slightly 
centralized half-close back vowel she used in rah [ro'?] ' cage’. 

(e) (long ё) ëh ‘ very’, hah ‘ big’, kseh ‘ pine’, théh ‘ pour’, teh ‘ bind’. 

These are all -к`? for N. As exceptions to his rule that e is always long before 
-h, Schmidt cites ‘ two enclitic form-words ' teh © doch, je doch’ and seh ‘ gelt 
je !’, both of which are by their nature likely to be found in relatively unstressed 
positions in the sentence, and may therefore be expected to be slightly shorter 
than similar forms in stressed position.?? 

30 On the absence of glosses for these forms, see p. 681 below. 

#1 It is interesting to note, however, that Nissor Singh’s dictionary contains no form rieh 
* to hide’, but contains instead rth, with the same meaning. 

32 In some parts of the Grundzüge Schmidt occasionally leaves other words, such as leh, 
kygeh, and lih (= lieh) without a length mark. This may be a misprint, or it may be because 
quantity is not the particular point at issue in these passages. 
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To sum up, N differentiates seven vowel qualities before final -? but makes 
no differences in vowel length except such as can be correlated with such 
contextual features as stress (see table 3, on pp. 584-5). With the exception of 
the rising diphthong ia, diphthongs do not occur in this context, though a slight 
off-glide may occasionally be heard before the final glottal stricture. 

Sonograms 2, 3, and 4 (plate 11) are of a * minimal triad ' of words illustrating 
the contrastive use of three degrees of opening in front vowels: lih [12] 
* Friend ! (a familiar term of address between males) ’, lieh [1e'2] ‘ white, and 
leh [1в`?] ‘to do’. The gradual lowering of the frequency of the second formant 
(F2) and raising of that of the first formant (F,) is characteristic of a vowel 
series of this kind, moving from close front to open front. It will be observed 
that there is no sharp break in the visual image at the point which one might 
associate with the clear glottal stop that is perceived by ear. Correlation 
appears to be with the cessation of the voice bar and of the well-defined 
formants of the vocalic stretch. The formants with greatly reduced intensity 
that persist after this point are presumably to be correlated with the voiceless 
vocalic off-glide or ‘rebound’ that is heard upon the relaxation of the glottal 
stricture,** while the irregular vertical striations (which are particularly 
noticeable in sonogram 2) may perhaps be associated with continuing glottal 
constriction of some kind.?* 

Context (iv): vowels and diphthongs before final nasal consonants. Here 
Schmidt’s rule is that before -#, + occurs both long and short, a and u only short. 

Before other nasals, a, 4, and u occur both long and short, e and о are short 
as a rule, although he cites an instance of long 6 before -in in brôin ‘ speckled ’. 
Allowing that Schmidt’s $ corresponds to N's iro in this context, and that final 
-in represents -p,%5 this is in perfect agreement with N's usage (see table 4). 

Sonograms б and 6 (plate mz) illustrate the markedly longer duration of the 
vocalic element in dieng ‘ tree ’ as compared with that in ding ‘ fire’. This may 
be taken in support of Schmidt’s interpretation of these as 7 and 4 respectively. 

There appears to be a good case for postulating the correlation of vowel 
quantity and quality in this context in the case of both front and back close 
vowels. Before all nasals except -р, N makes contrastive use of the quality 


9 In the transcriptions accompanying the sonograms this off-glide is represented by a 
small raised °, 

34 As far as I am aware, there has been little published work во far on the acoustio analysis 
of such phonation features ав ‘ glottalization ’. Ilse Lehiste has, however, published spectrograms 
of dysarthrio speech in which what she calls ‘laryngealization’ is associated with vertical 
striotions somewhat similar to those shown here. See І. Lehiste, Some acoustic characteristics of 
dysarthric speech, Basle, 1965. 

35 See pp. 569-70 above. 

?* Since drafting this article, I have had the good fortune to meet а second young Khasi, 
Miss Renee Jyrwa, also a Cherranpunji speaker. I have as yet had no opportunity to compare 
her pronunciation with that of N except to check the words used for the sonograms. Her 
pronunciation of these agrees closely with N’s, except that she frequently uses not a diphthong in 
dieng but the same close ẹ as in lieh. My impression (on one hearing only) is that her @ in dieng 
is longer than her 1 in ding, but this remains to be confirmed. 
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difference u/u'e parallel to the front contrast 1/e (see tables 4 and 5). What 
is ihteresting here is that we is not found before -n, thus destroying the seeming 
symmetry in the distribution of the pairs u/we, 1/re.?? Another puzzling fact 
about vowel quantity before final nasals is the restricted distribution of long 
e: and o:. For N I have recorded only one example of the former in the word 
em ‘No’, which should perhaps be classed as an interjection.% This word is 
also noted by Schmidt as an exception to his general rule that e is always short 
in this context. o: occurs in a few words before -n, e.g. brom ‘ speckled’, which 
is also regarded by Schmidt as exceptional. It is possible that an exhaustive 
search would produce a few further examples of long є: and o:. Rabel, for 
example, cites an interjection /pleen/, cited by Nissor Singh as pléng, while 
Roberts notes pen ‘ eighty ' as long, viz. pén. 

The one vowel which can incontrovertibly be said to occur regularly both 
long &nd short, independently of changes of quality or diphthongization, is a, 
for which many minimal pairs may be cited, e.g.: dga:m ‘to step’, dgam ‘ to 
make a noise’; ka:m ‘to step over’, kam ‘work’; ta:m ‘to pick’, tam 
‘more than’; pha:n ‘ jack-fruit’, phan ‘ potato’; sa:m ' to distribute’, sam 
* to pierce’. 

Context (v) : vowels before final stops (except -?). The Khasi spelling con- 
vention whereby final palatal consonants are written -in [-n] and -:d, -tt [-0] 
has already been mentioned.?? Schmidt had no means of checking at first hand 
the pronunciation of these consonants but his knowledge of cognates in other 
languages enabled him to recognize that he was here dealing with the reflexes 
of original final palatals with an i-like on-glide, and he consequently declined 
to regard the preceding sequence of vowels plus on-glide as a diphthong as 
Roberts had done. 

The whole issue of the length of vowels occurring before final stops was, 
however, clouded for Schmidt by yet another Khasi spelling convention, 
presumably ascribable to the link between vowel length and voicing of final 
consonants in Welsh,*9 whereby final b and d are regularly used to indicate a 
preceding long vowel, final p and t the corresponding short vowel.*! 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, Schmidt had no alternative but 
to accept these spellings at their face value and to postulate both voiced and 
voiceless final stops for Khasi. He points out, however, that this dependence 
of vowel quantity upon the nature of the final consonant must be regarded as 
a Khasi peculiarity, since there is no feature at all comparable in other Mon- 
Khmer languages. Schmidt’s general rule, therefore, is that final voiced 


37 See also p. 577 and n. 46. : 

38 Rabel does во; op. cit., 82. 3 See pp. 569-70. 

40 See, for example, Henry Sweet’s paper ‘Spoken North Welsh’, TPS, 1882-4, 412. 
Khasi roman spelling owes its origin to a succession of Welsh missionary scholars such as T. 
Jones, W. Pryse, and H. Roberts. 

41.The letters k and g do not enter into the picture, since there is no final velar plosive in 
native Khasi words. See my earlier paper, ‘ Final -k in Khasi: a secondary phiogológicàl pattern’, 
Lingua, x1v, 1965, 459-66. 
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plosives occur only after long vowels, final voiceless plosives only after short 
vowels. He notes as exceptions to the latter certain borrowed words suchas 
map ‘to forgive’ (< Hind. mu‘ap (Schmidt), hap ‘to fall’ (< Pali hapeti 
(Schmidt)), in which the voiceless consonant of the original could be said to 
have been ‘preserved’. He also cites lat (< Eng. ‘lord’); dap ‘full’; ap 
‘to protect; % ‘to seek’; thip ‘steep’; and Бинї, syntust ‘ slippery ’, noticing 
that Roberts spells the latter with a final d. As exceptions to the rule that 
final voiced stops occur only after long vowels he cites raid ‘ the people of a 
state, subjects’ (— Pali ragga (Schmidt)); bad ‘ with, and’; khad ‘ten’ (in 
compounds); tad(a) ‘until’; and dab ‘ handle’. 

There is no doubt whatever that in N’s pronunciation, and in that observed 
by Rabel for her informants, there is no distinction between voiced and voiceless 
stops in syllable-final position. Khasi, is, therefore, no exception to the general 
run of Mon-Khmer languages in this respect. In the majority of cases one may 
safely infer that the vowel preceding a final consonant written b or d will be 
long, and that that preceding a consonant written p or t will be short, the 
consonant symbols thus being used as a convenient way of marking the length 
of the preceding vowel. There are, however, still sufficient exceptions to make 
Khasi spelling appear at first sight a matter of caprice rather than convention. 
ma:p ‘ to forgive’, ha:p ‘ to fall’, and la:t ‘lord’ are still spelt máp, háp, and 
lat in Nissor Singh’s dictionary, while bat ‘ with, and’, and khat ‘ ten’ are bad 
and khad. Since Khasis do not normally use accents to mark length when 
writing their own language and are not necessarily always aware of the original 
spelling of loans, it is not surprising that some of them, as for example my 
informant, have trouble in learning to spell words of this kind.4? The accepted 
spelling -d in such common words as khad and bad remains unexplained. Some 
of Schmidt’s other exceptions are in fact not so for №. Schmidt’s dap ‘ full’ 
and ар * protect" are for her dap and ap, and thus regular in spelling. thip is 
now spelt thiep and proneanoed thi-op ао to rule by N (see table Б). 
The spellings biuid ‘slippery’ and syntutd ‘to slip’, which are generally 
accepted nowadays, have regularized two more of Schmidt’s exceptions. 
dab ‘handle’ is also regular, being pronounced da:p, not *dap as Schmidt. 
wrongly supposed. I have been unable to identify Schmidt’s it ‘ to веек’ and 
tad(a) ‘ until’ with forms used by N. 

Sonograms 9, 10, 11, and 12 (plates rv, v) illustrate the relative durations 
of the vowels in the series paid ‘ crowd’, pad ‘fathom’, pat ‘then’, and pan 
‘to ask for’. In Khasi, as in many typologically similar languages in South 
Kast and East Asia, syllable-final stops are unexploded as a rule and frequently 
accompanied by simultaneous glottal constriction. Medially in an utterance 
N’s pronunciation was of this kind, but before a pause she had a curious 


“1 When we first began to work together, N herself believed that the -t, -d spellings represented 
some difference in the pronunciation of the final consonant. She was both surprised and pleased. 
to discover the underlying rule, and said that it would have saved her much trouble at school 
to have recognized it sooner. 
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pronunciation variant in which a short nasal, homorganic with the expected 
stop, is heard, immediately followed by strong glottal constriction or a glottal 
plosive.4% Sonograms 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, and 16 (plates rv—vi1) which illustrate 
utterances of this kind,*4 exhibit a number of interesting features. After a 
strongly defined formant region there comes an abrupt cessation or attenuation 
of the formants, with the exception of the ‘ voice bar’, which persists. There 
is then а very short interruption of the voice bar, followed by a reprise of 
weaker formants, interrupted (except in the case of sonogram 14 (plate vr)) at 
irregular intervals by vertical striations. Contrast this with sonogram 11, pan 
‘to ask for’, which illustrates the usual reduction of the upper formants for 
the nasal consonant, with no interruption in the voice bar, no vertical striations, 
and nothing to match the relatively strong reprise of the upper formant 
structure in sonogram 10. It seems fairly safe to associate the striations and 
the brief interruption of the voice bar in sonogram 10 with final glottalization. 45 
The brief period while the voice bar persists with much reduced upper formants 
may perhaps be associated with the short perceived nasal, almost immediately 
followed by strong glottal constriction or closure. The resumed formants in 
the final segment may perhaps be explained by assuming practically simulta- 
neous release of the oral closure with relaxation or partial release of the glottal 
closure, resulting in an escape of voiceless breath. 

The long o in hadtd [N: Һа`?о:!е] ‘ Yes!’, fakótd [N: dga'ko:'o] ‘ frog’, is 
cited by Schmidt as exceptional. This is borne out in my material (see table 5), 
and is paralleled by the long o: in bro:'n ‘ speckled’ (see table 4) and klo:i 
‘ready ' (see table 2). I have no explanation to offer for this curious asymmetry 
in the general pattern, whereby the quantity of the open rounded back vowel 
is distinctive before a final palatal, but not elsewhere. 

Another puzzling feature is the incidence of the forms variously spelt as 
thylieid, thylltej ‘ tongue ’, steid, stej ‘ bamboo ', mseid, miej ‘ table’ (< Portu- 
guese, via Hind.?), мен, Беу ‘foolish’, and tert, tej ‘to love’. АП these words 
are pronounced with final -о by N. The preceding falling diphthong may, in 
my opinion, be identified from з functional point of view with that in such 
words as sted [sivet] ‘to pounce upon’, mted [miret] ‘ night’, since the e-like 
quality of the second element and the short i-like on-glide to the о are precisely 
what one would expect in this phonetic context. Cf. sonograms 13 and 14 
(plate ут), in which it can be seen that the frequency-of F, in the final element 
of the diphthong in 81е] is not as low as that in sted. It is noteworthy, however, 
that i'e does not occur before final -n.48 Schmidt regards the words cited above 

* This feature was noticed in the earlier paper, ‘ Final -k in Khasi: a secondary phonological 
pattern”, already referred to. My auditory impression was almost always of what I should 
identify as a glottal stop in such cases. It is the spectrographic evidence that has persuaded me 
to use the less specific term ‘ glottal constriction ' here and in what follows. 

** This particular type of pronunciation was, curiously, less noticeable with final palatala. 
From my hearing of the tape, I am doubtful whether the utterance illustrated in sonogram 14 
was of this type or not. 

45 of. Lehiste, op. cit. 

48 Perhaps the asymmetrical final -ieng (see р. 576) should be interpreted as filling this gap. 
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as exceptions to the general rule that palatal ‘ Auslaut’ excludes palatal 
* Anlaut ’, evidently regarding the first element of the diphthong as being ef a 
semi-consonantal nature, to be classed as part of an initial consonantal 
complex. He points out that palatal finals do not occur after + and ta for the 
same reason, and cites Khasi piat [N: piat] ‘onion’ < Bengali, Hind. piaÿ, 
and mri [N: mrit] ‘ pepper’ < Sanskrit maria. 

Context (vi): vowels before final -r. Schmidt recognizes a, $, and u as 
occurring both long and short before final -r, but states as a general rule that 
e and o occur only long in this context. As exceptions he cites what he describes 
as ‘a few onomatopoeic adjectives ', such as her ‘ sharp (of small objects) ’,48 
ker, ker-ker ‘ dangling’, ter-ter ‘one after the other’, wer-wer ‘ according to 
Tumour, a8 rumour has it”, ber, ber-ber ‘ like a flash’, pher, pher-pher ‘ gleaming, 
brilliant, intense (of light) ', mer ‘ bright (of yellow)’; and sor ‘ softly, silently 
(of cats stalking mice) ’, hor ‘ moist, humid ’. 

The material obtained from N supports an extension of this view to the 
statement that, with the exception of certain ideophones and a few loans, all 
vowels except u are long before final г. Examples of short -аг, -1r, -er, and -or 
are rare and are in the main confined to known loan-words, or to ideophonic 
adverbs, especially in reduplicated expressions (see table 6). Nouns with such 
finals, if they are not known to be loan-words like sor [sor] ‘ city, seat of 
government, kur [ког] ‘mother’s clan’, may perhaps be suspected of being 
borrowed, e.g. Dkhar [dkhar] ‘ plainsman’ (hence ‘non-Khasi’, ‘ Indian’), 
ltr [ит] ‘indigo’. Note in table 6 that Schmidt writes sûr ‘ city ' with а long 
vowel. With o and we the position appears to be reversed, the former occurring 
more frequently than the latter, which I have recorded in one word only, khur 
[Ehlwer] ‘ star °, which Roberts suggests may be a loan from Urdu.*? 


RABEL 

Rabel notes many fine distinctions of vowel quality and length which are 
always referred to the phonetic context in which they occur. The pronunciation 
she describes closely resembles that of N, as can be seen from the phonetic 
columns in the comparative tables on pp. 581-8. Minor variations include 
a close vowel in sdte ‘axe’ where N had а half-close one,5° and half-close 
vowels in the particles mo [mo^] and to [to^], which were regarded as acceptable 
variants by N, whose own pronunciation was mo' and to. If one looks at 
Rabel’s phonemic rather than at her phonetic transcription, however, it might 
be supposed that there are important differences in vowel quantity between 
the speech of her informants and that of N. In her own comments upon her 
phonemic solution,*! Rabel states that ‘ long vowels are treated as a sequence 


47 On р. 742 he describes the ie in thyllieid, oto., as a ‘ Doppelvokal’ (= ‘rising diphthong’ 
here ?) pronounced #5, and not to be confused with id, whioh he regards as an occasional spelling 
for i. | 

4 of. har ' sharp (of large objects) ’. ** Seo Grammar, 34. 

59 See table І on pp. 581-2. 51 op. cit., 14-16. 
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of two homophonic vowels ’, and speaks of five short vowel phonemes /i, е, u, 
o, */, two ‘long high’ vowel phonemes /ii, uu/, and а ‘long low central’ 
vowel phoneme /aa/. We might reasonably suppose, therefore, that the vowel 
of sngt ‘sun’, which is phonemicized as /syii/, is longer than that of kmte 
‘mother’, for which the phonemic transcription is /kmi/. Careful study of 
the author’s section on the vowel phones shows fairly clearly that this is not 
the case. The ‘ phonemic solution’ appears to be determined in part at least 
by the desire for economy in the inventory of phonemes and consequent 
economy in the number of symbols needed, and is perhaps also influenced by 
the 1-like quality in the vowel sound in such words as kmte ‘ mother ’, lane ‘ if’, 
te ‘then, but’, dte ‘sell’, which is associated with vowel shortness by the 
English-speaking listener. It seems to me, therefore, that notwithstanding her 
observation that final [e^] and [o^] vary in length ‘ from short to half-long ',53 
Rabel’s phonemic notation /ii/, /i/; /uu/, /u/ is, after all, a way of marking 
differences in vowel quality rather than in vowel quantity, as is the notation 
£, 5; ú, u of Roberts and the i, +; ü, u of Schmidt. In the case of the vowels 
transcribed phonemically as /a/ and /aa/, on the other hand, it is indeed 
quantity rather than quality that is at issue.  Rabel's distribution of her 
phonemes /a/ and /aa/ before final consonante, that is to say in syllables 
where there may be significant quantity differences in the vowel, corresponds 
exactly with N's -a- and -a:- (see tables 4, 5, and 6). There is disagreement, 
however, in open syllables, since while Rabel contrasts such forms as /ia/ ' to, 
towards ' and /áaa/ “ tea’, N, as pointed out earlier, does not make contrastive 
use of vowel quantity i this context. Such differences in the duration of vowels 
as can be observed are associated with differences in stress and syntactic 
position. Rabel herself notes that ‘in final position [a] and [a:] are seldom in 
contrast. However, some syllables have always [a], others have [a] in free 
variation with [a:]. The writing of a final long vowel therefore indicates a 
potentially long vowel only'.5* Syllables that always have a short vowel 
phone [a] are allotted the phoneme /a/, whilst syllables with a ‘ potentially 
long vowel are allotted the long phoneme /aa/. It thus comes about that the 
incidence of /a/ in open syllables is restricted to proclitics and to the pre-final 
syllables of disyllabic and polysyllabic words, that is to say to those syllables 
which, for reasons of stress and rhythm, and probably of meaning also, might 
be expected to be of shorter duration than monosyllabic nouns or verbs of the 
same structure, or of the final open syllables of polysyllabic words.55 Hence, 
sha ‘ to, towards’, which is a proclitic particle always unstressed in relation to 
the immediately following word, is phonemically /&а/, whereas sha ‘tea’, an 
independent word commonly bearing full stress, is /áag/. 

Unlike Schmidt and Roberts, Rabel does not interpret the diphthongs in 


52 Beo ор. cit., 180, where the author refers to her aim ‘ to stay within a five-vowel system °. 

s op. oit., П. 54 ibid., 12. 

55 of. Rabel’s observation that open syllables with a short vowel phoneme are ‘ chiefly 
syntactically bound morphemes ', op. cit., 20. f 
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such words as dieng ‘ tree’ and lum ‘ hill’ as variants of /ü/ and /uu/ respec- 
tively, but as ‘a sequence of two heterophonic short vowels’ (Le. ‘ усте] 
phonemes’ in this context): /ie/ and /uo/. Her reason for not choosing the 
/ii/, /uu/ solution despite the fact that these are in complementary distribution 
with her sequences /ie/ and /uo/ is that ‘ phonetic similarity is lacking with 
regard to quality as well as to quantity ’.5¢ 

My reservations about Rabel’s ‘phonemic solution’ do not arise from 
disagreement with her phonetic findings or from objections to her methodo- 
logical approach or to the logical processes by which the solution is reached, 
but from the fear that it is likely to prove misleading to many of her readers. 
In a book which runs to 249 pages, the section containing the admirably accurate 
phonetic observations amounts to 13 pages in all, and the relatively few words 
for which phonetic, as contrasted with phonemic, transcriptions are given are 
confined to this section. In the remaining 236 pages all the Khasi words and 
texts are given in the phonemic transcription, and it is to these words and texts 
that others will turn for the material for further scholarly excursions and 
speculations in the Austroasiatic field. In such circumstances it seems to me 
unfortunate that the phonemic solution ‘sometimes implies significant length 
contrasts where there are none, and tends to obscure significant differences in 
vowel quality. For example, the phonemic notation masks the essentially 
parallel phonological structure of the personal pronouns instead of reflecting 


it, viz. : 
Dy P [Mii ‘we? 
ha ‘thou’ f. z ; ; 
= А " ‘thou СА /phii/ you’ s. and pl. 


/Ка/ * ghe, it’ 
/?uu/ ‘he’ /xii/ ‘ they ' 
/?п/ “he, she, it, 


they ' dimin. 
And what is the unwary reader to make of the fact that Schmidt’s Ati corre- 
sponds to Rabel’s /ktii/, while his kmi corresponds to her /kmi/? (See table 1 
on pp. 581-2.) 

It is the purpose of the comparative tables that follow to dispel some of 
the confusion and misunderstanding that may arise from the separate reading 
of the principal works that make specific reference to Khasi vowel quantity 
and quality, by setting their findings side by side. 


THE TABLES 


In the comparative tables 1-6 on the following pages, my phonetic notation 
of N’s pronunciation is on the extreme left, followed, working to the right, by 
Roberts’s notation, then Schmidt’s, then Rabel’s phonetic transcription (when 
available) in square brackets, followed to the right again by her phonemic 
notation in slanting lines, then the modern Khasi spelling as used by N and as 


5% op. cit., 180. 
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contained in Nissor Singh’s dictionary, with a short English gloss оп the extreme 
right. 

Notes. The transcription used for N's pronunciation is that of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association, with the exception of the special use of the 
half-length mark already described." | 

The notation for Roberts’s examples is as given in his Grammar, except 
that where he sometimes accents a vowel as long and sometimes does not, 
I have in general assumed that the omission of the accent was accidental, unless 
the unaccented form occurs very frequently. 

Schmidt’s notation is as given in the Grundzüge.5? 

Where Rabel has given a phonetic transcription of a word it is included. 
In other instances, it is usually possible to infer from the phonemic transcription 
what the phonetic transcription would have been, but not always. Iam puzzled, 
for instance, by the difference in the phonetic transcription of the forms briew 
[brru] and kiew [ke^u] (see table 2), which are phonemically transcribed /briw/ 
and /kiw/. 

N did not normally use length marks of any kind when writing Khasi. 
Nissor Singh’s dictionary does, however, sometimes use accents to mark vowel 
length or shortness.5? Where such accents are used in the dictionary entries of 
items in the tables, they have been included here. 

It need hardly be stressed that the English glosses appear as a guide to 
identification only. It is rarely possible to give a helpful gloss for an ideophone 
or interjection removed from its context, so these and similar words вте 
sometimes entered without a gloss, but with an indication of their nature in 
parentheses. Where there was disagreement over shades of meaning ав between 
my informant and the others, I have given preference to the gloss she gave me. 

In selecting the words for inclusion in the tables the aim was twofold : 
firstly, to show the characteristic usage of each author in all contexts, and 
secondly, as far as possible to select words occurring in all three authors and 
in the material collected from my informant, in order that specific comparisons 
can be made. 


TABLE 1 
Vowels in open syllables 
N Roberts Schmidt Rabel Orthog. English 
Phonetic Phonemic 
ki ki ki /kii/ ki they 
ni ngi /nii/ ngi we 
phi phi phi /phii/ ph - you 
ri ri /rit/ ri country 
4 spi sangi ahs [si^]  /snii/ sngi вип 
kti ki ki [kti^«] /ktii/ kti hand 
bri bri bri /brii/ bri grove 
fi shi éi [Bi^] /šii-/ shi- one (proclitic) 
ni ní ni ni fine 


57 See p. 569. 58 But see p. 578, n. 32. 59 See Rabel, 167-9. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 











Vowels in open syllables 
Roberta Schmidt Rabel 
Phonetic Phonemic 
sde” sydi вуй [вй] /sdü/ 
Ете" kymi Бут /kmi/ 
de: die di [de^«?]  /di/ 
the: thi /thi/ 
ne ne né [ne^] /ne/ 
re" ré /re/ 
te" tá [e]  /ti/ 
ne [ne^] — /-ni/ 
ade”. adé ade /radi/ 
de de dé /de/ 
me mé me /me/ 
Ера’ kypá, Рура /kpaa/ 
kypa 
khla: khla [kbla(]  /КЫва/ 
Kha: khá kha /khaa/ 
ta -ta /Ав/ 
fa [5a:] [/tas/ 
fa: sa 4а [а] le 
фа” bà . . 
ba: ba [ba] /ba/ 
da: dá dà 
йа” da /da/ 
ma’ ma d 
may. /ma-/ 
йа” nga ла /9&/ 
na na na [na] /na/ 
ha: ha ha [ha] /ha/ 
pha: phá  phā /pbs/ 
ka ka ы [ш]  /ko/ 
bha: bhá bha /bha/ 
to tó /ta-to/ 
mo" mo [mo^] /mu-mo/ 
ho: hó, ho № 
ko(::)1 ko ko [koz:::] /ku/ 
то’ i то 
по” -no [-no^] /-nu/ 
to" -to /-ta/ 
pa'rQ paro paro 
Ери” kypu [кр]  /kpuu/ 
dzu, йө фи [ju] /juu/ 
dzu 
w u u /?uu/ 
fw shu éu /euu/ 
thmu: thymu 
kirkhu: khá 
[Pkhro(::) лев khrü 
dé dû /duu/ 


Orthog. English 


edie 
kmie 
die 


Y PSSST rgs PEPEPQBRPBBTTRESEE y 2S RIE 


ч 
В 
Q 
z 


"ne 


axe 
mother 

sell 

answer 
thereabouts 


"or 


then, but 
this (enclitia) 
(exclamation) 


also 
thou т. 


father 


tiger 

give birth 

that (enclitio) 

tea 

to, towards (proclitic) 
to light 

(proclitio particle) 
to defend 

from, by (proclitic) 
dangerous 
(proclitic) 

I 


from (proclitic) 
in (proclitic) 
thou f. 

she 

good 


(word indicating assent) 
(interrogative particle) 
(interrogative particle) 


(vocative particle) 
quicksilver 
(interrogative enolitio) 
that (enolitio) 

dove 


loaf 
habitually 


he 

only 

to intend 
to bless 
(onomat.) 
indeed 


-ju(:) 


-gi 


-ai(:) 


-oi 


oi 
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‚ Roberts Schmidt 


TABLE 2 
Diphthongs in open syllables 
Rabel Orthog. 
Phonetic Phonemic 
[kiy] fkiw/ ^ kw 
Бш 
(iu, tiw 
thliu) tiw 
/siw/ siew 
ksiu /ksiw/ ksiew 
/sniw/ ^ eniew 
briu [brz'y] /briw/ briew 
[ке]  /kiw/ Меш 
/thliw/  thliew 
shew /enew/  engew 
kseu [ksey] /ksew/ зеш 
/phew/ phew 
/waw/ waw 
law-law 
[da:y] /daaw/ бш 
тач [ma:g] /maaw/ | máw 
Ethäu /kthaaw/ Khaw 
khlàu /khlaaw/ khlaw 
/khaaw/  khaw 
/dey/ ёі 
[sken] /skey/ skei 
f /trey/ trei 
/wey/ ше 
jai 
dai 
[sta1] stài 
las, las /laay/ lái 
рё 
/bnaay/  bnái 
ksäi ksdi 
ai [?a:1] /?aay/ ai 
khnas /khnaay/ khndi 
[por] /poy/ троі 
/тоу/ roi 
boi : 
fklooy/ Ый 


English 


(interjection) 
(interjection) 
(ideophone) 


(interjection) 
(ideophone) 


slowly, calmly, quietly 
pulses 
heap 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
Diphthongs in open syllables 














Roberts Schmidt Rabel Orthog. 
Phonetic Phonemic 
[phox] ^ /phuy/  phwi 
[ldv^r] /\duy/ йш 
khia /khia/ Ема 
nia [nfá] /nia/ nia 
TABLE 3 
Vowels and diphthongs before =? 
Roberts Schmidt Rabel . Orthog. 
Phonetic Phonemic 
lih - Uh 
dih [di*^<?] /dii2/ dih 
mih mih [mi*«?] /mii?/ mih 
Uh lih Лі?/ lieh 
КАНА /ЕШ?/ БАНА 
snih anieh 
/sdi?/ sdieh 
leh /le2/ leh 
| /?е?/ eh 
heh [he?] Ље?/ heh 
(АА /the?/ theh 
kath kseh 
bah /ba?/ bah 
spah  spah /spa?/ враћ 
pah pah pah 
wah /wa?/ wah 
6h ok /?о?/ oh 
doh /до?/ doh 
dykoh dkoh 
dykok — dykhoh dkhoh 
80h /80?/ soh 
ioh ioh 
baroh /baro?/  baroh 
thoh /tho?/ thoh 
loh [1?0?] /1?о?/ lyoh 
ruh [ru?] /ruu?/ ruh 


English 


(a curse) 
(ideophone) 


heavy 
reason 


English 


My friend ! m. 
drink 
appear 


do 

very; hard 
big 

pour 

pine (tree) 


carry 
hundred 
ory, utter 
river 


cut, hew 
flesh 
lame 
owl 

fruit 

get 


‘° -pi appears to be restricted to ideophones and exclamatory expressions. I did not elicit 
any such forms from N, but believe it probable that they exist for her. 


-0'? 


-ia2 


-1m, 
-In, 
-n 


-i'em, 
-iren, 
-l'on 


-£:n 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Vowels and diphthongs before -? 


Roberts Schmidt Rabel 
Phonetio Phonemic 
rú rüh 
shuh Sih /a?/ 
duh düh /du?/ 
bith /bu?/ 
éniuh 0? / 
&аА 
thiah  thiah /thia?/ 
khiah  khiah 
TABLE 4 


Orthog. 


ehñiuh 


shiah 
thiah 
khiah 


Vowels and diphthongs before a final nasal 





Roberts Schmidt Rabel 
Phonetic Phonemic 
im [21m] /?im/ 
sim sim /sim/ 
it 
ksih /ksin/ 
ding din 
sim sim 
in /ktien/ 
ding ањ [deep]  /dien/ 
ing Th, yin /yien/ 
ling lin 
ёт ёт (?exm] /eem/ 
/pleen !/ 
[dem] /dem/ 
kren [kren] /kren/ 
bysein /bseñ/ 
/bnen/ 
tam /tam/ 
san /san/ 
phan /phan/ 
ddin dain /dañ/ 
/ sati / 
/khlafi/ 
blang 
bam bam /baam/ 
[na:m] = /naam/ 
pan, 
(táin) skáin /skaañ/ 


Orthog. 


English 


cage 
again 
lose 

put, keep 
hair 


thorn 
lie, sleep 
healthy 


No! | 
(interjection) 
bend, yield 
speak 

snake 
heaven 


too muoh 
five 

potato 

cut 

maggot 
strong, rough 
goat 


eat 

fame; announce 
distribute 

ask for 

fly n. 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 


Vowels and diphthongs before a final nasal е 
N Roberts Schmidt Rabel Orthog. English 
Phonetic Phonemio 
:'n bro:n brdin broi& speckled 
dom dom quick-tempered 
om, don don /don/ don have 
ON, mon mon mon /mon/ mon will n. 
-o'n, lon long /1on/ long be 
-00 ор ong on [209] /?on/ ong tell 
fon shong fon /80on/ shong sit, dwell 
um ám [?um] /?*um/ ит water 
om, qom lum әт /lum/ Шт gather 
pss gom sum /sum/ sum bathe 
ор, kro'n krúin kruiñ white ant 
9n lug /lun/ lung young, tender 
lu'em lim [lotóm] /luom/ Ит hill 
iP su'em stim súm spear, lance 
азан khu'en йт ав [Кһо^фп] /khuon/ khán child 
buen bán /buon/ bún many 
puwan pún pin pin to bridge 
-iam, niam niam /niam/ niam religion 
-ian, 
-ian Нар lian Jlian/ liang side 
TABLE 5 
Vowels and diphthongs before final stops (except 2)*! 
N Roberts Schmidt Rabel Orthog. English 
Phonetic Phonemic 
trp tip tip [tp] /tip/ tip know 
ыр kit kit /Hit/ kit carry 
-It rit rit rit /rit/ rit small 
mrit mns /mrit/ mri pepper 
әр {Мр thiep steep 
io li'ep lieb at a glance 
he вө aid sied pounce 
Шә tMed  thid /thiet/ ед buy 
шә miei (miéid) ** /miet/ mie night 
joe À a'o sie вік siej bamboo 
[-i'e'c] mi'e'c [me^-$c'] /miej/ miej table 
bi-o!c ней ыш /bioj/ biei,  foolish 
biej 


*! On the omission of final -k, see p. 575, n. 41. 


*з Schmidt appears to have confused the words for ‘ night ' and ‘ table’. See two lines below. 
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TABLE D (continued) 
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e Vowels and diphthongs before final stops (except ?) 
N Roberts Schmidt Rabel Orthog. English 
Phonetic Phonemio 
hep hep [hep'] /Љер/ Жер younger sister 
“ep, sep вер. sep [sep] /sep/ зер set, go down 
-Et, met met [met] /met/ met body 
-e'c bret bret /bret/ bred throw away 
le'e leit /lej/ leit go 
pat pat /pat/ = pat адап 
bat bad bad /bat/ bad and, with 
kdgat [kjat] /kjat/ kjat foot 
„at, Јар ‚р ур [ep] /yap/ бар di 
сар, slap slép [ар] ^ /slap/ аар таш 
ae 8080 shap engap listen 
pa'c pait рай рай break 
da'c dait dait [da!c^] dait bite 
ka!c kait kait plantain 
la'c lait lait /laj/ lait escape 
pa:p nab ngab ^ cheek 
ha:p háp hàp /hesp/ hap fall 
-8:р, шар тар /msap/ map forgive 
-a:t, pait pad fathom 
-a:'0 mra:t mréd /mraat/  mrad animal 
kfa:'e tsai /kšaaj/ kshaid waterfall 
pa:'c paid crowd 
op Кор kop ear (of corn) 
-o'e, ko'c koit koit all right 
-ot kot kot /kot/ kot book 
ot ò ot reap 
ha'?o:'c Жатай Һана [ho?o:t0"] /ho?ooj/  ha-oid, Yes! 
-0:!6% Робі, 
dsa'ko:0 jakoid бара jakóid frog 
thwep {мр reduced in size 
-u'ep, bu'ot büd Го] /buot/ bud follow 
-u'ot, btu'e'c ыша Ыш btuid slippery 
-u'o'c ksu'o'c ksüid Кайа [kso‘étc'] /ksuoj/ ksúid demon 
sintu'o'c /sntuoj/ syntiid slip 
top fup /tup/ tup cannon 
"UP kot ш [kut]  /kut/ ku  finishod 
-0 kate [ksv'o"] /keuj/ Мий рив 
uii bus buit cunning 
[?iap shiap fétisp/  sh‘iap, sand 
-iap, ehyiap 
-iat — khriat khréat khriat cold 
siat eiat siat to shoot 
© Rabel cites what may be a rhyming ideophone, /khoop..... воор/ ‘to brag’, which 


implies contrastive length for 9 before -p as well as -C. See p. 577. 
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-Ir 


-e'(e)r 


-Er 


“er 


-ar 


-UF 


-u'or 
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TABLE 6 
Vowels and diphthongs before a final r 
Roberts Schmidt Rabel Orthog. 
Phonetic Phonemic 
kir 
lir 
hèr hr — hir hir hir hir 
/snier/ гніе 
sir /sier/ sier 
ler ler 
hèr hèr hèr hèr 
tèrtèr  ler-ter /-ter/ ter ter 
kér /keer/ kêr 
kypér [крет] ^ /kpeer/ — kpir 
hir her /heer/ hér 
snër enér 
Ver, Për Л?еег/ lér, 
lyér lyér 
/dkhar/ Dkhar 
lytar liar 
tàr 
wàr wàr war 
dkár 
ár ат /?aar/ ar 
gar jár 
lyor 
sór [sor] /eor/ sor 
bor bor bor 
[dór ^ kyder kdor 
'erooked'] 
-lor lor /loor/ -lór 
ór ör or 
407 /&koor/  skkor 
tir tr [?or] /tar/ ùr 
tur tur 
khlur 
dúr /dur/ dur 
/jhur/  jhur 
kur /kur/ kur 
khlúr /khluor/ kAlér 
ksiar ksiar 
siar [в?Їйг] /stiar/ ачаг, 
syiar 
wiar wiar 


English 


to punch; at once 

indigo 

(ideophone) 

entrails 

deer 

(ideophone) 

pleasantly (ideophone) 

one after the other, in 
order (ideophone) 


enclose 
garden 
fly v. 
feather 
wind 


plainaman; non-Khasi 
full length (ideophone} 
to tear (ideophone) 
(ideophone) 


power 
bent 


&bove, upper surface 
Bplit 

ear 

to slip, fall 

to butt 

loose (of phlegm) 
shape 

vegetables 

mother’s clan 


star 


gold 
fowl. 


to bark 


ТОМЕ-СНАМСЕ AND TONE-SHIET IN WHITE МАО 
° By G. B. DOWNER 


‘Tone’, at least in the literature dealing with Far Eastern languages, is 
commonly used in several ways: for instance, in ‘ the tones of the language”, 
or ‘Cantonese has seven tones’, reference is made to the tones as members 
of a system, while in ‘ such-and-such a word has tone X’ the reference is to 
the assignment of an item to one of the members of the system. The difference 
in reference is made quite clear by the context, and no ambiguity ensues ; the 
concept of ‘ tone ' remains precise, and difficulties arise only when no distinction 
is made between ‘ tone’ as used above and the realization of tones in particular 
environments, Far different is the use of expressions denoting ‘ changes in 
tone’, for which there is no agreed terminology. In diachronic work, ‘ change : 
usually refers to changes through time in the overall system of basic tones, and 
secondarily to changes in the assignment of items to members of this system, 
as, for instance, when it is said that in Standard Chinese, items with volced 
plosive initials changed from the sháng tone to the qu tone by the Sung dynasty. 
In synchronic work greater variety prevails: in an Item-and-Process descrip- 
tion a system of basic tones is again set up, and deviations from this are described 
as conditioned by the environment; other kinds of synchronic descriptions are, 
of course, possible. The point is, that ‘ tone-change ' and analogous terms are 
used in such a variety of ways that, unlike ‘tone’, they require constant 
redefinition. 

In this paper, which is an exploration of the diachronic implications for one 
Miao dialect of the results of a comparative study of several dialects, a termi- 
nology is suggested that will cover the major tonal developments posited for this 
dialect. Synchronically, tonal systems are set up for word-classes (which have 
been determined by prior syntactic criteria). In any word-class, every word 18 
taken to have a ‘ basic tone ’, which may be modified by environment, described 
in terms of ‘ places’ in sentence- and phrase-structure. In the dialect treated 
here, White Miao (WM), the same maximal tonal system is found in most 
word-classes, but this is not always the case: in Weining Miao, for example, 
nouns and verbs have different tonal systems.1 As the number of tonal 
realizations is severely limited in any one dialect, the members of the various 
tonal systems may be largely identified on phonetic grounds forthwith, and an 
overall tonal system, really a catalogue of all occurring realizations, may be 
established. On this basis, then, comparison between Miao dialects is made, 
proto-systems of tones are set up and diachronic hypotheses are put forward. 
The posited diachronic developments can be summed up in the two terms 


1 The examples given in Wang Fu-shih E if tik, Teén-yang fen-Asi hé chi-Iu. Han-Toang 
yi-hei yi-yen-té shéng-tiao’ LE BE 4 Xr Яп Wo OR UE ONE REOR FE À 89 ER, 
Chung-kuo Yu-wén vp ff] FE ЭС, 1950, 6, р. 19 are of tonal split between nouns and verbs 
(in Weining dialect) in PM tones 2b and 3b, although not go described there. 
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tone-change and tone-shift. By tone-change is meant the results of split con- 
ditioned by syllable-prosodies and of merger with other tones, which give fise 
to changes in the overall tonal system. Tone-change is essentially paradigmatic, 
and the result of factors internal to the syllable. Tone-shift, on the other hand, 
denotes the changes in realization of basic tones in certain environments. It is 
syntagmatic, and caused by factors external to the syllable. If the shift does 
result in merger with another tone, the result will again be a change in the 
overall tonal system. It has been found necessary to postulate only three types 
of tone-shift—tone-sandhi, analogical tone-shift, and compensatory tone-shift— 
to account for the developments found in this dialect. As the number of tones 
(of the overall tonal system) in any dialect is very limited, the possibility exists 
that a complete categorization of tone-changes and tone-shifts may eventually 
be feasible. 

WM (the WM name is mhoy! de!) is presented as found in and around the 
province of Xiengkhouang in Laos ; its geographical extent in China, if any, 
is not known. It is one of the two clearly differentiated Miao dialects so far 
found in Laos, the other being Green Miao (GM)2 The evidence for the 
postulated tone-changes and shifts comes from internal reconstruction and 
from comparison with other Miao dialects. For WM, although the ultimate 
point of comparison is the tonal system of Proto-Miao-Yao (PMY), approxi- 
mately as established by Kun Chang,? most lexical items can only be compared 
with Proto-Miao (PM), which differs tonally from PMY in that PMY tone 4 
split in PM, items with final -p and + forming PM tone 4, while items with 
final -k merged with tone 3.4 Insufficient documentation precludes the use of 
the proto-forms of the three main Miao dialect groups—Chuanqiandian, 
Qiandong, and Xiangxi—as intermediate points of comparison.® Instead, а 
temporary construct dubbed Proto-West-Miao, the proto-form of WM, GM, 
the Xianjin dialeot of Kweichou province, Magpie Miao of Szechuan, and 


* Work was done on WM with informants from Xiengkhouang in Luang Prabang, and with 
GM informants in Sayaboury, during the period 1964-5. 

* Chang Kun ЙК Yi, ‘ Miao-Yao-yu sheng-tiao wenti’ d (E 3E AE S [ ЕД, 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica), хут, 1947, 93-110. 

* This split is documented for the Qiandong dialecta also (quoted below from the Mtao-Han 
chien-ming (891-бет (Oh 'Sen-tung fang-yen) P {Ж fi Hg E SEES un 5 2), Kweichou, 
1958), and so may be asoribed to PM. Examples of PMY tone 4 with ‘a’ prosodies : 


Yao WM QD Yao WM QD 
bear Мәр dai* dlik get tig to® dot 
laugh уі tot diek iron Мәд 1Ао5 Aet 

and * b ' prosodies : 
Beo рий pol bongf bird nóq поё пез 
fan byd:p = misua? senf carve tsilg tso® 508 


This split accounts for most of the exceptional tonal correspondences mentioned in Kun Ohang, 
* À comparative study of the Yao tone system ’, Language, XLI, 2, 1966, 310. 

* А summary of the geographical extent of these dialeot groups appears in ' Miao-yu 
Lai-k'uang' Wi EH HE Gh. Chung-kuo Yü-wén th R] EE À, 1962, 1, pp. 28-9. 
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Weining Miao of Kweichou, is set up.® Tone-changes are described summarily, 
and attention is focused on tone-shifts, of which only the main types are 
discussed. Isolated examples of what appears to be the result of tone-shift are 
found, which are beyond the scope of this paper. Some, such as WM ne! © you 
(dual)' and ne? * you (pl.)' (found in GM as те! and me respectively) may be 
the result of tone-shift if taken as a recent innovation, or & case of initial 
prosody alternation (ie. ?n- versus n-) if ascribed to PM. Much more docu- 
mentation of Miao dialects is necessary before these may be satisfactorily 
explained. 
(1) Tone-change | 

When the features of sentence intonation (including final particles) and 
contrastive intonation have been abstracted, а total of eight tones is found in 
WM. The realizations of these tones, and their relationship to PM tones, are 
given below. PM (like PMY) is assumed to have a four-tone system; the 
tones are here further marked as ‘а’ when occurring with PM initial prosodies 
of glottalization or aspiration, and * b ' when occurring with voice. 

(1) High level (55) : na! ‘snake ’, to! ‘ deep '; PM tone 1а. 

(2) High falling (51): pa? ‘ flower’, tua? ‘come’; PM tone 1b. 

(3) Mid rising (35) : de ‘dog’, pu? ‘full’; PM tone 2a. . 

(4) Low level (11): mjet ‘fish’, gyia* * thin (opp. thick)' ; PM tone 2b. 

ti^ * wing’, hot ‘drink’ ; PM tone 4a. 
(Б) Mid level (33): npe® ‘name’, pui ‘sleep’; PM tone 3a. 
(6) Mid falling (31), with heavy voiced aspiration: па ' rain’, tua* ‘die’ ; 
PM tone 3b. 
(7) Low falling (21), with final glottal stop: to? ‘bean’, ро? ‘gee’; 
PM tone 4b. 

(8) Low rising (13) : nkø! ‘ they (dual) ’, nia! ‘ mother’; PM tone 4b. 

The first seven tones constitute the ‘regular’ reflexes in WM of the PM 
tones. With some exceptions, they also constitute the tonal system of the 
larger word-classes such as Noun, Verb, Quantifier in initial position of Nominal 
Phrase, etc. ; the non-occurrence of some tones in smaller word-classes such as 
Conjunction and Preverbal Particle is taken to be accidental, and will not be 
discussed further in this paper. Tone 8 is very restricted in occurrence, and 
forms the subject of section 2.3 below. 

Comparison of the WM tones with the PM tones shows that only two tone- 
changes need be postulated to account for the development of WM. The first 


& Information on these dialects is taken from: Miao-Han chien-ming ts‘t-tien (Ch‘uan- 
Ch‘ien-Tien fang-yen) d WE 8 BH gu] Hu UM X ў& H =), Kweichou, 1958, and ' Miao-yu 
kai-k'uang ’ (see p. 590, n. 5) for the Xianjin AE ЕЁ dialect of Kweichou ; Ruey Yih-fu ру 3f& À 
and Kuan Tung-kuei ff Ht Ei, Marriage and mortuary customs of the Magpie Miao, southern 
Szechuan, China (Institute of History and Philology Monographs (Academia Sinica), Ser. A, 
No. 23), Taipei, 1962, for Magpie Miao; and Wang Fu-sbih, ‘ Kwei-chou Wei-ning Miao-yu 
lang-s'u^ Җ JM EX E үң FE dE Be, Tuyen Yen-chiu SE Ej Wf FE. 2, 1957, 76-121, 
for Weining dialect. 
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is the split in tones along the lines of the ‘ a’ and ‘ b ' prosodies, almost universal 
in Miao dialects, апа presumably very early. The eight-tone system resulting 
from this split (and including probably the now partially redundant prosodies) 
may be taken as applicable to Proto-West-Miao. The second, and the only 
exclusively WM tone-change, is the merger of Proto-West-Miao tones 2b and 4a. 
The direction of this change, i.e. whether 2b shifted to 4a in realization, or 
vice versa, cannot be ascertained at present. | 


(2) Tone-shaft 
(2.1) Tone-sandhs 

Although most monosyllabic morphemes in WM occur with one fixed tone 
in any environment, nevertheless a considerable number is found with two 
allomorphs, one with what shall be called * basic tone ' and one with a modified 
tone. The environment in which the modified tone may occur is quite definite : 
immediately after syllables with WM tones 1 and 2. There is also a clear 
correlation between the tones of the allomorphs : items with 
basic tones 2, 4, 7 may occur as tone 6 ; 
basic tone 3 may occur as tone б; апа 
basic tone 5 may occur as tone 4. 

Examples are given below of the constructions in which the modified tones 
are commonly found. Аз the grammatical analysis of WM is far from complete, 
all grammatical labels must be taken as purely provisional." 

(1) Num. + Quant. (when the Num. is 1 ‘one’, 21 ‘two’, pe! ‘ three’, 

plo * four’, tf?! ‘ five’, Куца? ‘ nine’, and ti! ‘ only one’) 

tut > 4! iu? (Quant. for tu! ‘son’, npua* ‘ pig’, eto.) 

іѕо? > 4! {в0% (Quant. for ke? ‘ road’, lhua* торе’, ete.) 

nit” > й nti? kyo? * а bowl of wine’ (cf. +1 Їнї nti? ‘ a bowl’) 

з? > +1 nét5 nplhat! ' a finger-ring ' (cf. nti? tet ‘ finger ’) 

mho" > 41 mhot ‘ one night’ (cf. mho® no5 © tonight ’) 

(The basic tone is found following the other Num.: [o5 ‘six’, уаз 
‘seven ”, yt” ‘ eight, ko? ‘ten ".) 

Probably to be included as Quant. is the bound morph -kyo? found in 
the words pe! kyo* ' 30°... yi? Куо" ‘ 80’, where the same rules apply— 
but 90 is Буца? kyo” (‘ 20’ has a suppletive morph no^ ko”). Note also 
the expressions 

о! tst® tu! ' father and son’ (tsi? ‘ father "), and 

9! kus’ ti? * the two brothers" (kw? ‘ younger brother ’). 


(2) Nominals (the first syllable is Noun, the second may be Noun, Verb, or 
Adj.; both subordinative and co-ordinate constructions occur) 
ge^ ‘egg’ > plhot де“ ' egg-shell ’ 
Кез ‘road’ > nkyo? ke ‘ entrance to a road’ 

т The sign > is used synchronically to denote the alternation between a basic tone and a 


modified tone. Since it is postulated that in an earlier stage of the language, no modification 
took place, the sign may also be read diachronioally as ‘ has developed into ’. 
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de? ‘ water’ > kw? def ‘ ditch’ 
* — nlop9 ‘ tree’ > тріо? ntop* ' tree-leaves ’ 
tfe? * house’ > va? tfe5 * garden and house, property ' 
fo® * hot? > de® [05 * hot water’ 
ista* © cold’ > de? ізде ‘ cold water’ 
k ‘to sharpen’ > re! ho® * whetstone’ 
(3) Quant. + Noun (only three examples found) 
l/45 ‘ moon, month’ > liu? lu! [МА * next month’ 
ke? ‘road’ > # nhu! Ёе5 * a day's journey’ 
tst? © father ’ > lay? 1815 ‘ the father’ 
' (4) VPref. + Verb (the only VPref. is [ét or fé4 © each other ’) 
уча? ‘to want’ > [$! ума * to marry each other’ 
kye” ‘ to dispute’ > Ji! kyes ‘ to quarrel with each other’ 
(5) Verb + Noun 
mhon? * good luck’ > mua? mhoy® ‘ to have good luck’ 
tsta? ‘money’ > mua? tsia? ‘ to be rich’ 
ha? * wet rice-field ? > lai? Иа * to plough a field ? 
roy? * forest" > poy! roy® * to geb lost in the forest ? 
tsa? ‘bed’ > poy! tsa® ‘ to fall from the bed’ 
Inu? ti? * brothers’ > tfit mua? kw® mua? #36 ‘to have no brothers’ 
niu? * aky * > ka? тіше ‘it ів dawn’ (ka? ‘ to be bright’) 


If this alternation of tone took place automatically without exception, in 
which case tones 1 and 2 could only be followed by tones 1, 4, 5, 6, or 8 (at 
least in these constructions), few difficulties would arise. However, exceptions 
abound. Some are only apparent exceptions, which can be dealt with by closer 
definition of the items that undergo this modification. For instance, items with 
aspirated initials and basic tones 2, 4, 7 remain unchanged when following 
tones 1 and 2, as in й tf? ‘a foot (in length)’, or $! tha? lia? ‘a field’, 
Nevertheless any attempt to treat this process of tone-shift as an automatically 
occurrent feature of present-day WM will be defeated by the overwhelming 
number of exceptions turning up, far outnumbering the cases of tone-shift. 
Some of these exceptions are examples of the same constructions that appeared. 
with tone-shift, for instance, with two-syllable Nominal (type 2 above) nple? 
тріо? ‘glutinous rice’; əy! nop* ‘saddle of a horse’; and, surprisingly, 
Буа? ntf? ‘nose’ and ро? nt[ua? ‘ widow’, where the morphemes in all other 
contexts have tone 6, as in ua’ nt[ua? ‘to be an orphan’ and [Ае5 ni[w? ‘ to 
blow the пове °, in none of which the expected tone 6 appears.® Again, most 
examples of Verb Noun, unlike the examples of type 5 above, exhibit no change : 
рот! tfe? * to fall from the roof of a house’. More striking are the cases where 
the same collocation is found both with and without tone-shift: either with 
no perceptible difference in meaning, as in de? јо? ‘hot water’, de® teia* * cold 


* GM shows no change here: kyan? nifut, pu! ntfuat, 
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water”, mua? mhon? ‘to have good luck’ (compare the examples in types 2 
and 5 above); or with a difference, as in nw* mua? tsia® hoy? ‘ he is very rich’ 
(with tone-shift) as against ku? t[$* mua? tsta? li* ‘І have no money at all’ 
(without shift) Note also ku! йш ‘ water-buffalo horn (as utensil)’, from tw? 
* water-buffalo ', as against ku! tw? ‘ a water-buffalo’s horns (still on its head) '. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to suggest the various ways in which & 
purely synchronic description must deal with these cases, which are clearly 
the result of а former single process. At present the process is confined to 
certain constructions, occasionally functioning as a marker distinguishing some 
constructions from others. Ап example of this, with minimal contrast (using 
the homonyms pe! ‘ three’ and pe! ‘ we (pl.)") is seen in pe! ys? nay? ' three 
families (of people)’ (Num. + Quant. + Noun), from yi? ‘family’, and 
pet ji? nanë * our family °? (Noun + Quant. + Noun, a possessive construction), 
in which no tone-shift occurs. It is clear that the process is only partially 
operating at present; if, however, we assume that it did operate regularly in 
the past, in certain constructions, we may then tentatively date, relatively, 
the time by which it had ceased to operate without exception. It had pre- 
sumably stopped operating by the time items with aspirated initials in tones 2, 
4, had entered the language (see above, p. 593). "These are chiefly Chinese 
loan-words; and we find that other Chinese loan-words, such as ++ tia? ‘a 
generation’ { and й ya? ‘same’ Ж likewise suffer no modification. Another 
indication of the time by which this process had become unproductive is 
&pparent from the occurrence of WM tone 4 items. All examples of morphemes 
with tone 4 being modified are, in fact, reflexes of Proto-West-Miao tone 2b, 
and no instances of reflexes of Proto-West-Miao tone 4а have been found; 
there is no change, for instance, in + npe* ro! ‘ a handful of vegetables ', уи? qu* 
* wild ox’, tso* lha! nte* ‘ umbilical cord’ from npe* ' to cut’, qu ' wild’, and 
nt ‘ navel’ respectively. From this we may conclude that the process was no 
longer productive by the time of the WM. merger of the two earlier tones. 
We may also conclude, from the same indications, that previous to this period, 
that is, the period of merger of Proto- West-Miao tones 2b and 4a, the modifica- 
tions operated on items of tone 2b but not 4a. 

Although so far the general term 'tone-shift' has been used, the term 
* tone-sandhi (more precisely in this case, progressive tone-sandhi), might be 
applied to this type of shift, which from the WM. evidence alone seems to be 
confined to certain constructions. Other West Miao dialects, however, possess 
much more thoroughgoing tone-sandhi systems, which operate throughout the 
sentence. Such systems are suggested by the examples given of tone-sandhi in 
the Xianjin dialeot,? and are well documented for Magpie Miao.!? In the 
latter dialeot, 16 appears that following high falling and low falling tones (the 
Magpie Miao reflexes of Proto-West-Miao tones 1а and lb) certain tone-shifts 
occur regardless of the constructions involved. (In fact, certain brealing 


9 ! Miao-yu kai-k'uang ’ (see p. 590, n. 5), 31. 
10 Ruey and Kuan, op. cit., 525, and examples passim. 
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mechanisms appear to operate, after which sandhi does not take place, in a 
manner not very clear; also unclear is the order of precedence of tone-sandhi 
when a string of possible sandhi forms occurs, as in lo Y joy À na \ ‘this table’ 
compared with nau Y go 1 [oy 4 na ] * on this teble*.) In terms of Proto-West- 
Miao tones, although the realizations of the reflexes in these three dialects 
differ, the sandhi system is basically the same for Xianjin and WM, while in 
Magpie fewer shifts occur, but what occurs agrees with the other dialects : 


Magpie Xianjin WM 

lb > 3b lb > 3b 1b > 3b 

2b > 3b 2b > 3b 2b = 4a > 3b 
— 4b > 3b 4b > 3b 

2a > 3a 2a > 3a, да > 8а 

— За > 4а За > 4a = 2b 


The Xianjin dialect, which has kept the reflexes of Proto-West-Miao tones 2b 
and 4a distinct, confirms the stiggestion made above that in the earlier form of 
the WM tone-sandhi system, only 2b was modified ; and the Xianjin shift of 
3a to 4a may likewise be projected into the earlier WM tone-sandhi system. 
In fact, taking into account the fact that in nearly every way, Magpie Miao 
and the Xianjin dialect are closer to each other than to WM, it may eventually 
be possible to demonstrate that the Xianjin sandhi system may be projected 
in ita entirety back into Proto-West-Miao, although the complications of the 
Weining sandhi system, when it is fully described, may necessitate some 
modifications. A plausible historical hypothesis that postulates some such 
sandhi system for Proto-West-Miao and explains both the thoroughgoing sandhi 
found in Magpie and Xianjin dialects as well as its limited occurrence in WM 
might be that WM has gone through three stages: first, a stage in which 
sandhi proceeded right through the sentence; second, a stage in which tone- 
sandhi is largely restricted to certain constructions; and lastly, the present 
stage of WM, in which tone-sandhi is further restricted to certain collocations 
within these constructions, and in which many of the hitherto modified items 
are apparently being gradually replaced by the basic tones of those items. 
Such an hypothesis prompts some further speculation on the Far Eastern 
type of tonal monosyllabic languages generally. Although tone-sandhi is a 
widespread phenomenon in present-day Chinese and Miao-Yao dialects, 
reconstructions of earlier forms are limited to the reconstruction of mono- 
syllables, presumably with no sandhi operating in the proto-languages. This 
works very well; from this the modern forms in isolation can be derived, and, 
in those dialects with tone-sandhi, the modified forms may in turn be derived 
from the isolated forms. But does this mean that in fact, the earlier stages of 
these languages were more isolating than many of the modern dialects are ? 
Not necessarily so, if the hypothesis about the development of WM is accepted. 
For it suggests the possibility that a cyclic development may occur in these 
languages, with isolating languages developing tone-sandhi, and languages with 
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tone-sandhi becoming more isolating ; іп the last case the decisive factor being 
the maintenance of relationship between the modified form and the basic fogm 
of each (or most) morphemes. (Monosyllabicity might be maintained in the 
same way.) If the basic form is not lost, the possibility existe that a language 
of this type could develop a system of tone-sandhi, and later lose it, with very 
few traces of irregularities in tone (from the comparative point of view) left to 
indicate the earlier system. In the WM example, the relationship between the 
basic tones of morphemes and their modified tones has been maintained in 
most cases, so that no bar exists to replace the modified forms by basic forms, 
once the older system has broken down. In only а few morphemes such as 
nay® ‘man, person’ (instead of the expected *noy?) has the basic form been 
lost (the morpheme nay*, in other dialects, is usually preceded by a prefix, 
e.g. GM tua! пәр; the sandhi effect of this prefix, and the later loss of the 
prefix in WM, are sufficient to account for the irregular tone). 


(2.2) Analogical tone-shsft 

A second type of tone-shift is postulated for a small, closed word-class, 
with only eight members so far discovered. The word-class, Locative, is found 
only preceding Nominal Phrases or Demonstrative. In the following examples, 
Loc. is preceded by the verbs yo! ‘ to be at’ or mut ‘ to go’. 

yyə! ре? [оті * is up in the mountains’ 

nyo Јо" ton? ‘is on the table’ 

yy” nja” ha? ‘is down in the valley ' 

yy” tt” toy) * ів across on the mountain’ (opposite, at same level) 

пий to” khu’ ! go along to the market’ (at some distance, but same level) 

mu“ nte" ke? © go on the road’ (vicinity, or in front) 

mu‘ njo? gho® ton? * go outside the door’ 

mu tshas? te! ‘ go to the hill-fields ? (on the far side of the mountain) 

This tone-shift is also postulated for the word tho’ ‘ time ', which is probably 
to be classed as a sub-category of Quantifier ; like the above, it never occurs 
in this form finally in & phrase, but it may be followed by Demonstratives or 
even whole clauses : 

tho” іше ‘ at which time, when ?’ 

tho" ka? ton? уо5 yo5 * when you were still small’ 

АП these items have the same tone, tone 7. Although the information on 
the Weining dialect equivalents is incomplete, it too appears to have same tone 
for all members of Loc. also: b/i$4, ndfiul, dfi, and vfaeN are recorded, 
the equivalents of WM pe’, nja”, ti”, and nte?. The tone of the Weining items, 
like the WM, is the reflex of Proto-West-Miao tone 4b. The Magpie and 
Xianjin cognates of the WM items, however, are found with a variety of tones ; 
the two dialects agree, however, in the tones of each item : 

Magpie: git gol njan] tA taud — njau | tshat1 thaw 
Xianjin: bel shout ndrangl dis daof ndeus ndrout catk touk 


11 Wang Fu-shih (see р. 589, п. 1), 20. 
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(the reflexes of Proto-West-Miao tones 2b, 3a, 2b, 3b, 4b, 3b, 3a, 4a, and 4a 
respectively). Following usual comparative procedure, there being no con- 
ditioning factor apparent to explain the multiple reflexes of а single original 
tone, we may take Magpie and Xianjin to represent the original state, with 
merger throughout to Proto-West-Miao tone 4b reflexes in WM. and Weining. 
One cognate of these items has been found in Qiandong Miao, written bil in the 
Hmub-Diel Jianming Cidian, defined as Ш, # ‘ hill, hill-side' ; this allows a 
PM form with PM tone 2 and voiced initial, confirming the priority of the Magpie 
and Xianjin tone for this item. Moreover, in WM itself two nouns, cognate to 
these items, are found with the regular tonal reflexes: pet ‘ hill’, as in ho? to? 
ho? pet ‘in the mountains’ (it is apparently found only collocated with іо? * hill- 
side’), and лја“ ‘a plain’. The conclusion is inescapable that Magpie and 
Xianjin dialects are a closer approximation to the original tones of these items. 

If, in the earlier language, these items had the variety of tones suggested 
above, what factor can be adduced to account for the merger found in WM 
and Weining ? As all instances of this shift occur non-finally in a phrase, it is 
conceivable that some kind of regressive tone-sandhi might have operated here. 
However, the results of such sandhi have been found nowhere else in the dialect,” 
so that ‘tone-sandhi’ does not seem to be a suitable term to describe such а 
limited occurrence of shift. The tone-shift here postulated resembles much 
more & type of shift found in other Far Eastern languages, which may be 
called ‘ analogical tone-shift °, in which all members of a small, closed word- 
class acquire the same tone (tho? ‘time’ may perhaps share some semantic 
associations with Loc.). Analogical tone-shift is found also in Chinese, as in 
the personal pronouns ‘I’, ‘ you’, ‘ he/she’, in Cantonese 5o:/, net/, khaï/, all 
with the tonal reflex of Ancient Chinese shdng tone with voiced initial, as 
against Hakka yat_, p., ki. with the reflex of Ancient Chinese ping tone with 
voiced initial. (The etymons 38 ff Ў have the tones shdng, shang, and ping 
respectively.) In both the WM and the Chinese examples of analogical tone- 
shift, it seems that, unlike tone-sandhi, the shift is irreversible. 


(2.3) Compensatory tone-shsft 

WM tone 8 is restricted to Nouns, and to some expressions which are 
probably to be classified as a sub-class of Nouns, but occurring only in inde- 
pendent position. Further, tone 8 is only found finally in the Noun Phrase. 
The following list is exhaustive for all instances of tone 8 so far encountered. 

(1) A sub-class of Noun, NounLec., which cannot be preceded by Num.Quant. 
directly : pe? ‘ up above ’, [08 ‘ up above’ (the semantic distinction is not clear), 
nja® * down below’, t$? ‘ across there ’, {08 ‘ over there, some distance away ', 
nig? ‘ there, not far away ’, nfo’ ‘ outside ’ (*tshas? did not occur in the material). 
Compare these with the forms on p. 596. 

(2) Certain Noun^4n!imste: nkg® ‘they (dual)’, nia® ‘mother’, ро? nia? 
‘wife ’, mua? ‘ younger sister of man’, me® nyua? ‘ child’, mls! ‘ idol of a god’. 
All occur also with tone 7 (nke" is Quant. ‘ pair’). 
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(3) Certain Nounindependent: јд? fi8 ‘immediately’, pua* tho* ‘long 
ago’, nhon! mho® ‘ two days ago”, taf kè? * the next day '. Compare tat [37 1р5 
‘immediately ’, pua? tho" u? ‘long ago’, taf kit tomorrow. 

All examples except nhon! mho® and taf kif are in complementary distribu- 
tion with items which differ only in having tone 7, so that, apart from these 
exceptions, tone 8 is, like tone 7, à reflex of an earlier tone 4b. Items with 
tone 8 have the common semantic feature of definite reference ; compare 
mut mua? vt tu® те5 туушат ‘ she had two children’, with kye* o! tu* теб nyua? 
ум? kyhi? ‘then the two children were angry ...'. With the exceptions of 
nhon! mho® and nke? (and the use of nia? as vocative ‘mother!’), all examples 
can occur with the tone 7 allomorph and followed by Demonstrative, with little 
difference in meaning (more precisely, with the added meaning of * contrast i 
furnished by the Demonstratives ; the label * Demonstrative ' is, in fact, not 
very apt for WM, Noun£ec. tending to occur where other dialects of Miao use 
Demonstratives, while no® and u? are used principally in a contrastive sense). 
This fact suggests that the origin of tone 8 is to be found in lost Demonstratives, 
with compensatory tone-shift resulting. A stronger argument for this hypo- 

“thesis may be seen by examining more closely the structure of Nominal 
Phrases in WM. Nominal Phrases are composed either of Nominal or of 


(Num.) + Quant. + (Nom. а ra: so that, for examples, # Iu? tfe? ‘one 
house ’, Ju} tfe no * this house (not that)’, їшї tfe? іо ‘the house over there ? 
are all possible, but *t[e? 498 is not possible, as Noun1ec. requires a preceding 
Quant. (The only exceptions are expressions like o! na? tst? nig? ' the father 
and mother ’, in which the item following Num. functions as а quasi-Quantifier. 
See also the instances on p. 592.) The items with tone 8 listed as group 2 above 
likewise are only found with preceding Quant. : e.g. tut ро? nia? ' the wife’, 
again suggesting a Demonstrative (and also suggesting that tone 8 words are 
probably best treated as composed of two morphemes). 

Compensatory tone-shift has been plausibly suggested as the origin of the 
Cantonese 'change-tones', and the Vietnamese anaphorics in the Saigon 
dialect, and serves equally well here.!* It seems likely from the exceptional 
cases noted above (where the allomorph is not of tone 7) that tone 8 now 
functions independently as a morpheme of definite reference, no longer to be 
tied to the original derivation ; if this is so, this final development may be 
treated as another instance of analogical tone-shift (as is also true of Cantonese 
and Vietnamese). This development of tone 8 is confined to WM and Weining 
Miao (where it merges, as a high rising tone, with the reflex of Proto- West-Miao 
tone 1Ь),% no trace of this ‘ new’ tone occurring in Xianjin or Magpie Miao. 


12 See K. Р. К. Whitaker, ‘ A study of the modified tones in spoken Cantonese’, Asia Major, 
NS, v, 1, 1955, 9-36, v, 2, 1956, 184-207 ; and Lawrence C. Thomson, A Vietnamese grammar, 
Seattle, 1965, sec. 7.3, where further references to work on this question may be found. 

13 See p. 596, n. 11. 
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Conclusion ; 

• The major developments in the tonal system of WM, and the major shifts 
in the tone of items in the dialect, can be satisfactorily described in terms of 
tone-changes and tone-shifts. The types of change and shift discovered in WM 
may be summarized by the following example: corresponding to the single 
starred form тфа?” of Proto-West-Miao (the phonematic units are tentative 
only) ‘а plain ’, the following reflexes appear in WM: 

(1) njat ‘ a plain’ (by tone-change) 

(2) nja® in йа? njaf ‘a level plain’ (with tone-sandhi) 

(3) nja? in уу! nja? ha? * down in the valley ' (analogical tone-shift) 

(4) nja® in lu! tfe? nja® * ће house down there’ (with compensatory tone- 
shift). 


SINO-VIETNAMESE SOURCES FOR THE NGUYEN 
PERIOD: AN INTRODUCTION x 


By R. B. Sora 


I 

* Les livres historiques sont rares en pays annamite : le climat et les guerres 
ont concouru à les détruire, 1 When he wrote those words in 1904 Pelliot no 
doubt hoped that they would be true only of the past ; but the troubled history 
of Viét-Nam in the middle decades of the twentieth century has made them 
also prophetic. Before modern methods for combating the climate could be 
brought to bear on the problem of archive preservation further wars occurred 
to destroy even more of the country's historical remains, as well as to disperse 
many of those which survived. The effects of politics and war have been 
sufficiently great to justify in themselves a new study of the sources for 
Vietnamese history, for the bibliographical works which already exist ? were 
compiled by Frenchmen in the hey-day of the École Francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient at Нілді, and when they wrote they had no reason to suppose that 
future scholars would not have access to the collections of books and manu- 
scripts so painstakingly built up there. But that access is now withheld, for 
the time being at least, and Western scholars are faced with the problem of 
finding sources elsewhere. The object of the present essay is to make that task 
easier, for the more recent periods of Vietnamese history, by attempting a new 
analysis of the source materials (in Chinese and in ch&-nôm) for the Nguyén 
dynasty (1802-1945). Such an attempt is all the more worth while in that in 
previous bibliographical studies that period has been somewhat neglected. 
In addition to offering a survey of the various classes of sources, the paper will 
indicate where possible their present whereabouts, and will also try to take 
account of the extent to which they have been translated into modern 
Vietnamese (quóc-ngtz). 

Before 1945, the most important centre of source materials for all periods 
of Vietnamese history was the imperial city of Huë : indeed, as far as Nguyên 
history is concerned, one may say that it was the original home of all primary 
Chinese sources, except for documents written by Chinese visitors to the 
kingdom (which may still survive in China but are not covered by the present 
article). In 1942, а team of archivists led by P. Boudet and Ngó Dinh Nhu 
attempted to make a complete catalogue of all the imperial books and archives 
at Huë, and at the same time all except the most precious items in the palace 
collections were moved to a new ‘ Institute of Culture’ (Vien Vdn-Hoa) just 


1 L. Cadière and P. Pelliot, ‘ Première étude sur les sources annamites de l'histoire d'Annam 
BEFEO, 1v, 8, 1904, 617. 

з In addition to the study by Cadière and Pelliot cited above, the most important articles 
are those of L. Aurousseau (cited in p. 608, n. 83, below) and of E. Gaspardone, * Bibliographie 
annamite', BEFEO, xxxiv, 1, 1934; the latter includes very little information on sources later 
than 1800. 
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outside the eastern gate of the inner city.? But all their work was undone 
by the events of 1945-7. French authority was brought to an end in Hué by 
the Japanese coup of 9 March 1945; five months later, when the Japanese 
armies surrendered, the government which they had installed also resigned, 
and Hué came under the control of the Viét-Minh government in Hànói. The 
Viét-Minh in fact ruled Huë from August 1945 until February 1947, when the 
French landed at Оп Hai and advanced to retake the city; during that 
interval, the archives and imperial library were left unprotected on at least two 
occasions and suffered severe losses. Some of the documents found their way 
to local markets and were used for wrappings or for making cigarettes. Finally, 
as the French advanced on the old capital, the would-be revolutionaries set fire 
to the imperial palaces and the precious records which had been left there 
appear to have been totally destroyed. By the time order was restored, it is 
estimated that three-quarters of the materials which had existed in 1942 were 
irretrievably lost. 

It was not until 1955 that further action was taken, when Mr. Bui Quang 
Tùng reported on the state of the Ниё archives for the cole Française 
d’Extréme-Orient, and found that they were in poor state and much in need of 
restoration. Eventually, in 1959, a ‘Committee for the Translation of the 
Historical Records of Viét-Nam’ was created, under the auspices of the 
University of Hué whose rector at that time was Father Cao Van Luan. In 
July of that year the surviving archive materials and many of the books were 
moved from the Institute of Culture to а building near the University library, 
and shortly afterwards the Committee began the work of classification, 
rebinding, and cataloguing, under the direction of its Secretary-general 
Professor Chen Ching-ho. This work went on until 1963, and a part of the 
results was published with the help of the Asia Foundation.* 

Fears about the effects of the humid climate of Hué on documents which 
were quite irreplaceable led the authorities in 1961 to transfer the greater part 
of the collections to the mountain resort of Dalat, where they remain to-day. 
Only the volumes currently being translated are kept at Hué. Thus Dalat has 
become the most important single centre for Nguyén source materials, in so far 
as it has the most precious surviving archives. 


3 Chen Ching-ho, ‘ Introduction to the archives of the Nguyën dynasty ', Muc-luc chéu-bin 
trifu Nguyén, 1, p. xxiii; the ‘Introduction’ was reprinted in Journal of South East Asian 
History, xu, 2, 1962. 

* It is hardly possible at this distance of time to unravel completely the sequence of events 
which led to the serious archival losses of those years. The archivist in charge at the time appears 
to have done his best to preserve the most important archives but political ciroumstances were 
beyond the control of any one individual. 

5 Bui Quang Tùng: ‘Pour une meilleure conservation des archives vietnamiennes!, 
France-Asie, x1, 109-10, 1955, 142—6. 

$ See n. 3 above. Two volumes of the Myc-Iuc were actually published, one covering four of 
tbe five volumes relating to the reign of Gia-Long, the other covering the first five volumes of 
Minh-Mgng. There is а substantial amount of similar catalogue material at Hut, relating to 
subsequent volumes, which awaite publication when it becomes financially posaible. 
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It is not, however, the most important centre of printed books and manu- 
script copies of books. Already in 1904, when Pelliot and Cadière wrote, ihe 
École Française d’Extréme-Orient at Hànói had begun its policy of collecting 
copies (printed or otherwise) of Vietnamese historical and literary works whose 
originals were kept at Huë. The Hànói collection continued to grow throughout 
French rule, and was untouched by the hostilities of 1945-54. In 1955 the 
French authorities had to relinquish control, despite an agreement intended to 
place its position on а basis similar to that of the British School at Rome, and 
since that time the collections there have been in the hands of the Institute of 
Historical Studies of the Democratic Republic of Viét-Nam.' A number of 
standard works have been translated into quéc-ng® by members of that 
institute, Much has also been placed on microfilm, of which copies are to be 
found in Paris and Saigon. 

In Sàigón the most important centre for historical research is the Institute 
of Archaeology (Viên Kháo О), whose collection is among the most valuable 
now open to Western scholars; it includes а number of standard Bino-Viet- 
namese works of the Nguyén period, and also copies of the microfilms made in 
Hànóiin 1955. Attached to it is a team of scholars working on the translation 
of books and documents from Chinese or ch®-nôm into modern Vietnamese, 
and although their output is less bulky than that of their Hànói counterpart, 
there seems to be general agreement that their work is more thorough, 
including as it does reproduction of the original Chinese texts as well as the 
translation. 

Two other Sino-Vietnamese collections in South Viét-Nam deserve mention, 
both at Huë. One is the collection of printed books built up by the now dissolved 
Institute of Chinese Studies of the University there, which is not normally open 
to visitors. The other is that which once belonged to Father Cadiére and which 
is now in the keeping of the Benedictine Monastery of Thién-An, several 
kilometres from the city. 

The École Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient has now moved to Paris, and its 
most importent possession for the Vietnamese scholar consists of the 800 
microfilms brought from Hànói, of which в considerable number relate to the 
Nguyén period. There are two other institutions in Paris which also have 
relevant material, the Société Asiatique and the Bibliothèque Nationale. For 
both their libraries, lists of Sino-Vietnamese works have been compiled by 
Professor Yamamoto. The collections of the Société Asiatique include the 


7 On the history of the École Française d'Extráme-Orient (EFEO), see L. Malleret, ‘ Aperçu 
d'un demi-siècle de travaux scientifiques a l'EFEO ', France-Asie, хит, 125-7, 1956, 271-806 ; 
and A. Masson, ‘ Les sources de l'histoire du Viét-Nam’, Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des 
Sciences d'Outre-Mer, xx, jan. 1960. 

8 Yamamoto Tatsuro, ‘The Vietnamese Library of the Société Asiatique in Paris”, Тбуб 
Bunko Kenkyüjo, v, 1953 ; and ‘ List of Vietnamese books in the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris e 
Тбуб Gakuhó, xxxvi, 1, 1958; both in Japanese. For a general survey of the facilities for 
Oriental research in Paris, see P. Demiéville, ‘ Organisation of East Asian studies in France’, 
Journal of Asian Studies, xvin, 1, 1958, 163-81. 
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* Fonds Maspero ' in which are to be found many copies of documents at Hué 
and elsewhere made by Henri Maspero. 

Japanese scholars have been interested in the history of Viét-Nam since at 
least the 1980’s, and a number of works have found their way into the libraries 
of that country either by purchase or by painstaking copying. The Oriental 
Library (Tóyo Bunko) in Tokyo published a list of its acquisitions in 1939 ; 
new acquisitions have no doubt been made since then.® The Library is especially 
interested in historical sources concerning the land system of Viét-Nam, a 
project under the direction of Professor Yamamoto. From time to time it has 
published facsimile copies of Sino-Vietnamese works; so too has the Institute 
of Linguistic Studies of Keió University, Tokyo. Another centre with & growing 
collection of Nguyen materials on microfilm is the New Asia Research Institute, . 
in the Chinese University of Hong Kong, where the South East Asia Department 
is run by Professor Chen Ching-ho. 

American interest in South East Asia is also beginning to bear fruit in the 
collection, mainly on microfilm, of materials for Vietnamese history. The 
Universities most concerned up till now have been Harvard (the Harvard- 
Yenching Library has microfilm copies of some of the Nguyén archives as 
well as microfilms of several printed books) and Cornell. 


п 


The distinction between sources which are in the form of books (printed ог 
otherwise) and those which can be more properly described as records or 
archives is never absolute; but it is a useful one and I propose to adopt it here. 
The former category is larger in bulk, and on the whole is more accessible at 
least in cases where the books were printed. 

The most important books in this category were in fact compiled by 
imperial command at Huë. The original versions of such books, 1f they were 
printed at all, were produced on high quality paper, with bindings appropriate 
to the rank of the person for whom the copy was intended, and their circulation 
was limited to members of the royal family and the higher officials. Those 
copies ате, of course, extremely rare. But the printing blocks were in many 
cases kept at the Court, and during the French protectorate it was decided to 
have extra copies made of the more important books, using ordinary paper and 
bindings. These were more widely circulated, amongst Frenchmen as well as 
amongst Vietnamese, and some of them have found their way into various 
libraries up and down the country. Moreover, at Dalat there still survive a 
large number of the printing blocks or plates (móc-bán), which might one day 
be used for reprinting important works. At Dalat too, there are several hundred 


ә ‘ Classified catalogue of Korean and Annamese books preserved by the Тбуо Bunko’, 
Tokyo, 1939 (in Japanese). The seminar of the Téyd Bunko on South East Asia was started in 
1959; one of its projects is ‘ the collection and investigation of historical sources on the land 
system in Viót-Nam ' ; cf. Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyd Bunko, 20, 1961, 160. 
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volumes of the original printings made for the emperor’s own collection.10 
In addition to all these products of the imperial court, there exist also some 
privately written and printed books which will be referred to in their due place. 

In presenting a brief bibliography of the book sources, I have made a rough 
division into four categories: narrative works (including biography); works 
on geography ; administrative and legal studies (including codes) ; and poetry. 


(1) Narrative sources 

As in the historiography of China, so also in Viét-Nam, one must distinguish 
between * standard histories’ compiled after the end of a dynastic period, and 
‘veritable records’ made from reign to reign for eventual use as the raw 
material of definitive historical writing. In Viét-Nam the ‘ standard histories ’ 
were usually entitled sth-ky, or occasionally Viét-s, whilst the ‘ veritable 
records ' were called tAtec-Iuc or thát-luc. 

No standard history of the Nguyén dynasty was ever written, for the 
tradition had died out by the time that the last Nguyên emperor abdicated in 
1945. One work of that nature deserves mention however, because it was 
composed during the Nguyén period and throws some light on the knowledge 
and ideas of earlier Vietnamese history which prevailed at the court of Tu-Dirc ; 
it may even indicate the personal beliefs of the emperor himself. This was the 
Khdm-dinh Vitt-sw thóng-giám cuong-muc, a condensed revision of the 80-0 
relating to the dynasties before 1428 together with а final history of the Lé 
dynasty which came to an end in 1789. Ordered by the emperor in 1856, the 
first version was completed within four years. But then it was neglected for a 
decade, and it was only in 1871 that Ty-Dirc began to write his own com- 
mentaries on the work. Following their completion in 1878 there was a further 
delay, but finally the whole history was printed in 1884. 'The French were 
quick to appreciate its importance, and Des Michels brought out a translation 
of the earliest books (down to the tenth century А.р.) in 1889-94 ; unfortunately 
he went no further, and а second French translation also remains incomplete. 
The whole work was translated into quóc-ngi in 1957-8 by the Hànói 
Historical Institute. 

For the Nguyén period itself, the most important narrative source is the 

1° The Imperial Book Collection (Sách Ngw Làm), moved from Huf to the Dalat section of 
the Archives Department, includes 679 шуп, many of which are imperial compositions. For a 
list of móc-bàn still extant in 1959, see Huynh Khác Dung, St-ligu Viét-Nam, Saigon, 1959, 140. 

71 A. Des Michels (tr.), Les annales impériales de P Annam, traduites en entier du texte chinois, 
vol. т, in three parts, 1889, 1892, and 1894, covering the period down to А.р. 967. M. Durand 
(tr.), Texte et commentaire du Miroir complé de l’histoire du Vid, part т, Hànói, 1950 ; this covers 
the first quyËn ; the second was translated by the same author in BEFEO, хгуп, 2, 1953, and 
no further translations were published before M. Durand's death. His translations are accom- 


panied by copious notes on sources used by the Nguyën historians and by photographic plates 
of the original text. 

71 Quêc-Sir-Quän, Viét-sie théng-gidm cwong-muc, translated by the Research Committee on 
Literature, History, and Geography, Hànói (20 parts, 1957-8). A translation has also been 
begun by the Institute of History in Saigon: KAám-djnh Viét-sts thông-gidm cwong-muc, quytn 
dáu, translated into quëc-ngi with the Chinese original (Sàigón, 1960) ; it too remains incomplete. 
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‘veritable records”. In 1820, Minh-Mang established an ‘ Office of National 
History ' (Quóc-St-Quán) and assigned to ite 30 scholars the task of recording 
the history of the Nguyén family from its origins in 1558 to 1802, and of the 
first reign of the dynasty, Gia-Long.!? The official historians on several occa- 
sions presented a draft text to the emperor but none of them satisfied ыш; 
nor did a second decree in 1833 produce a definitive record that he was willing 
to have printed. These delays in the preparation of the work may well reflect 
the same kinds of conflict over fact and interpretation as Professor Franke has 
described in his essay on the ‘ veritable records ' of the (Chinese) Ming dynasty,!5 
and may likewise have some bearing on the reliability of the finished product. 

It was not until 1844 that Thiéu-Tri accepted for printing the final version 
of the Dat-Nam thwc-luc tén-bién, whose 12 quyën cover the period from 1558 
to 1778. Four years later, in 1848, he approved the printing of the T'tzc-luc 
chính-bién dé-nhât-ky, covering in 60 quyën the Tay-Son period and the reign of 
Gia-Long. By that time, work had probably already started on the thtrc-luc 
for the Minh-Mang reign, the dé-nhs-ky ; it eventually amounted to 200 quyën, 
and was printed between 1861 and 1864. By the time of Cadiére's biblio- 
graphical survey of 1904, the third and fourth parts of the chinh-bién were 
finished, taking the record down to 1883.1* The fifth and sixth parts (relating 
to the reigns of Kién-Phüc and DÜng-Khánh) were eventually completed ; 
but so far as is known no start was ever made on recording subsequent reigns 
in this way. Printed versions are extremely rare.!7 A translation into quéc-ngtt 
is gradually being published by the Handi Institute of Historical Studies, 
which has so far reached the year 1835.18 

A summary of the history contained in the ‘ veritable records’ was printed 
by order of Khái-Dinh in 1925 : the Sur quéc-triéu, chanh-bién todt-yéu, covering 
the period from 1779 to 1888. Its chief compiler was Cao Xu&n Duc (1842-1923), 
one of the most prominent scholar-officials at Huë during the early deoades of 
French ‘ protection’. After being Téng-Déc of Tongking during the crucial 
years about 1890, he was made a director of the Quéc-T'é-Gidm College in 1901, 
and head of the Office of History (the Quéc-Su-Quán) in 1903 ; subsequently 


-13 The office was situated within the citadel but outside the inner Imperial City at Ниё, 
It was extended in 1842 and again in 1849; in further alterations of 1889 and 1902 it appears 
to have contracted. It ceased to be used as the Office of History in 1942, but had probably 
ceased turning out historical works 15 years before that. See Dgi-Nam nhit-thing-chi, quytn 1, 
Kinh-Sw, translated into quóc-ngiz, Sàigón, 1960, 72. 

14 The prefaces to the finished work indicate the deorees and decisions made concerning it. 
See Dgi-Nam thwc-luc, 1 (ttén-bién), 5-7; 11 (chinh-bitn dé-nhat ky), 5-16; and v (chính-bifn, 
dé-nhi-ky), 5-18 : references are to the Hànói edition in quéc-ngi. 

15 Wolfgang Franke, ‘The Veritable Records of the Ming dynasty’, in W. Q. Beasley and 
E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.), Historians of China and Japan, London, 1961, 60-77. 

16 Cadière and Pelliot, art. cit., BEFEO, ту, 8, 1904, 637-8.- 

17 Copies of the complete work exist in Sàigón and Handi, and on microfilm. A number of 
other copies exist but are incomplete. 

18 Dai-Nam thyc-luc, translated into quêc-ng& by Nguyén Ngoc Tinh and Dio Duy Anh 
(Handi, 1962 onwards). Fourteen parts have appeared to date. 
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he rose to be Minister of Education from 1908 to 1913.!* He appears to have 
had a hand in a great deal of Vietnamese official historical writing during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, and his name will occur in several other 
connexions. Cao Xuân Duc was typical of the traditional scholar class of the 
- last period of imperial Viét-Nam, and it is worthy of note that the nature 
of the French protectorate over Annam was such that for a long time it allowed. 
the continuation of traditional functions which did not impinge directly upon 
the question of European political superiority. As a consequence, Sino- Viet- 
namese works were being produced at Court long after quéc-ngt (the ‘ national 
language’ written in roman script) was widely adopted by the educated 
Vietnamese population at large. : 

Parallel to the ‘ veritable records ’, in the Vietnamese and Chinese traditions 
alike, went the series of biographies known as the liét-truyên (lieh-chuan). The 
WÉn-bién section of the Dai-Nam Uét-truyén was compiled by the Office of 
' History between 1841 and 1852. The Office then embarked upon the chinh-biên, 
of which the first 33 quyËn covered the period 1779-1820; they too were 
subject to delay, however, and were only printed in 1889. A further 49 quyén, 
for the reigns of Minh-Mang, Thiéu-Tri, and Tw-Ðúc, were printed in 1909,30 
Not long after that, the Vietnamese nationalist writer Phan Кё Binh began to 
translate the whole into modern Vietnamese but his translation is almost as 
rare as the original# A number of extracts concerning particular individuals 
have been from time to time translated into French, for this is the most com- 
prehensive biographical source on almost all the men who rose to prominence 
during the Nguyén period.?? 

An interesting offshoot of the biographical work at the Office of History 
was the production of lists of successful candidates in the metropolitan examina- 
tions, which give details of their formal careers before taking the examination. 
The lists are valuable for this reason, and also because they give some idea of 
the way the examinations system worked after its reorganization by Minh-Mang 
in 1821. The most useful of them, the Quóc-triéu dang khoa luc, has been 
translated into quéc-ngtt: its first three quyén cover the years from 1822 to 
1894 (the year of compilation by Cao Xuân Duo); the fourth takes the list 
down to the year of the last imperial examinations, 1918.?? 

19 Ch. Patris, ‘S. E. Cao Xuan Duc. Notice nécrologique ', Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Пий, 
x, 4, 1924, 433-72. : 

20 Cadière and Pelliot, art. cit., BEFEO, 1v, 3, 1904, 638; Huynh Khic Dung, Sk-li£u 
Vigt-Nam, Shigdn, 1959, 142: Copies of the lift-truyén exist in Hàn0i, in Saigon, and on EFEO 
microfilm. A start was made in 1961 on the publication of facsimile reproductions of the 
thec-luc and the ligt-truyén by the Keio Institute of Linguistic Studies, Tokyo: in each case, 
the (i@n-biénx section has so far appeared. 

31 In the qut-ngt periodical Dóng-Dwong Тёр-СМ (Напі), nos. 70-127 and 181-203, 1916—18. 

2? c.g. tho biographies of Phan Thanh Giàn, Lâm Duy Ніёр, and Pham Phú Thi are translated 
in Pierre Daudin and Lê Vän Phúc, * Phan Thanh Gian (1796-1867) et sa famille’, Bulletin de la 
Société des Etudes Indochinoises, NS, хут, 2, 1941. 

зз Quêc-triéu ddng khoa luc, translated into quêc-ngif by Lê Manh Liéu (Sàigón, 1962). An 
interesting French account of the examination system is to be found in Muriel Texier, * Le 
mandarinat au Viét-Nam au xie siècle °, BSEI, NS, xxxvi, 3, 1962. 
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The general historical and biographical surveys 80 far described were 
intended to cover the successive Nguyén reigns in comprehensive fashion. 
Other books composed by imperial command had а more limited purpose : 
to record the events of a particular series of campaigns, or to deal with a specific 
aspect of political life, such as relations with a foreign country. Such works 
were in some cases written fairly close to the time of the events they describe, 
and comparison between them and the ‘ veritable records’ may often be very 
instructive. 

An outstanding example, in its original form, was the Khém-dinh ti£u-binh 
luong-ky phi-kháu phwong-luc. It devoted all of 145 quyën to the story of 
Minh-Mang's campaigns against the various regional revolts of 1833-5, and it 
appears to have been completed between 1836 апа 1840. Unfortunately it was 
never printed and the manuscript volumes which Pelliot saw at Hu$ in 1904 
have almost certainly perished. Only 23 quyën were copied for the EFEO, 
dealing with the revolt of Binh-Thugn province, and the expulsion of the 
Siamese invaders who sought to take advantage of the crisis in Viét-Nam.?* 

Continuing conflict with Siam, and concern about the kingdom of Cambodia, 
no doubt explain the compilation about 1852 of two works relating especially 
to those countries: the Xtém-La sw-tich (covering relations with Siam from 
1778 to 1845) and the Cao-Man stz-tích.?5 Possibly they arose from an ambi- 
tion on the part of Ty-Dtre to reconquer Cambodia and defeat the Siamese 
once more; but if he had any such ambition it was forestalled by the coming 
of the French and the loss of Cochinchina. А 

Relations with China ате dealt with in a number of works concerning 
particular embassies to Peking, of which several are listed by M. Durand in a 
paper dealing with the embassy of 1825.2° One of the works he mentions there 
is more extensive, the Bang giao luc of 1819, which gives a brief account of 
relations with China during the period 1789-1815, together with a summary of 
the formal regulations concerning tribute missions at that time. Another work, 
not mentioned by Durand, is the Nhâp Thanh nhát-k recording & mission to 
Peking in 1868.27 A small amount of material concerning relations with China 
has been translated into French by G. Dévéria, the only Frenchman to have 
specialized in the subject.?* 

As for the relations between the Nguyén rulers and the West, there is of 
course a plentiful literature in Western languages. But there are also a few 
Vietnamese writings which give the view from Ниё. One of these, the N hu Tay 
ste-trinh nhât-ký, the journal of Phan Thanh Gián's embassy to France in 1863, 


з Cadière and Pelliot, art. cit., BEFEO, гу, 3, 1904, 655. 

35 jbid., 654 and 666. 

36 M. Durand, ‘ Sur un manuscrit de la Bibliothèque Centrale de Hanoi relatant une ambas- 
sade vietnamienne en Chine en 1825’, BEFEO, XLVII, 2, 1967. 

зт Cadière and Pelliot, art. oit., BEFEO, ту, 3, 1904, 648. 

28 (3, Dévéria, Histoire des relations de la Chine avec Annam du xvi au xix siècles, Paris, 1880. 
On the Chinese view of Sino-Vietnamose relations in this period, of. J. К. Fairbank and 8. Y. 
Teng, ‘ On the Ch'ing tributary system *, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vi, 2, 1941. 
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has been partly translated into French.'? There is a similar work concerning 
the embassy to France of 1889: the NAáp Táy nhát-ky, but that has ngt so 
far been translated.?? Of course, a good deal of material on the subject of the 
Vietnamese response to the West is to be found in more general sources like 
the ‘ veritable records ' and the Isét-truyén. 

All the narrative sources so far discussed have been works compiled by 
order of the emperor, as indeed were the majority of books printed in Viêt-Nam 
under the Nguyén. But occasionally one comes across works which can boe 
called * private ’ in the sense that their writing does not appear to have been 
stimulated by imperial command. Sometimes they were not much more than 
compendia of facts, culled from official sources for a particular purpose. A good 
example of this is the Ban-triéu ban-nghich lét-truyén of Kigu Oánh Mau, 
summarizing all the material the author could find concerning rebellions 
against the court of Hué between 1802 and 1885.51 It was probably produced 
about the end of the nineteenth century, and it may conceivably have had 
some political significance, in relation to the development of nationalist senti- 
ment about that time. 

One ' private” history at least may have something of the character of a 
personal memoir by a high official. Phan Thic Туус (1808-52) served in the 
N ĝi-Các in the first years of the reign of Ty-Dirc. Shortly before his death he 
wrote the Quéc-st di-bién, covering the reigns of Gia-Long, Minh-Mang, and 
Thigu-Trj.** The author had an excellent vantage point for commenting on 
the events of his own lifetime, and as Professor Chen Ching-ho notes in his 
introduction to the recent new edition of the book, there are some significant 
differences between it and the thát-luc of those reigns, compiled many years 
later. If more writings of this kind can be brought to light, there is hope that 
the orthodox versions of controversial events contained in the ‘veritable 
records ’ may be subjected to proper criticism. 


(2) Geographical sources 

In 1920 L. Aurousseau criticized Maybon for failing to make sufficient use, 
in his general history of Viét-Nam, of the multiplicity of sources dealing with 
its historical geography. Two years later, Aurousseau himself showed what 
could be done in that field, and more recently Dio Duy Anh produced an even 
more detailed study in Vietnamese, along similar lines.?? 


28 Ngô Dinh Dióm, Nguyén Dinh Hoe, and Trin Xu&n Toan, ‘ L'ambassade de Phan Thanh 
Giàn, 1863-64’, Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Ниё, 1919, 161-216, and 1921, 147-87, 243-81. 

3° Cadière and Pelliot, art. cit., BEFEO, 1v, 3, 1904, 648. 

31 Kifu Oánh Méu, Bän-triêu ban-nghich liét-truyén, translated into quëc-ngt by Trin Khai 
Van et al. (Saigon, 1963). Despite the title, the work is not arranged biographically. 

32 Recently reprinted, Phan Thúc Trwe, Quéc-st di-bién (Historical Material Series, no. 1), 
New Asia Research Institute, Hong Kong, 1965, with a brief note in English by Chen Ching-ho. 

9 L. Aurousseau, 'Compte-rendu de C. B. Maybon, Histoire moderne du pays d'Annam, 
1592-1820', BEFEO, xx, 4, 1920, 73-120; and ‘ Exposé de géographie historique du pays 
d'Annam', ВЕЕКО, xxr, 1922, 143-60. Dao Duy Anh, D(fi-nwóc Vift-Nam qua-các doi, 
Handi, 1904. . 
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In addition to ite narrative and biographical work, the Quôc St Quán was 
froma time to time charged with the revision of the national gazetteer or 
geography. Its most important product here was the Dat-Nam nhat-théng-chi.*4 
In order to understand the final structure of this work, it is necessary to con- 
sider three separate editions which appeared during the nineteenth century. 

(1) Dai-Nam nhât-hông-chi, І. This was ordered by Ту-Рос in 1865 and was 
probably completed fairly soon, although the final version is dated 1882. 
It covers all the provinces, including the six which were ceded to France 
between 1862 and 1867, and was the last gazetteer to do so. However, part 
of the work, which had still not been printed, was lost during the troubles 
at Hué in 1885. 

(п) DÓRg-Khánh dya-du chi. This was compiled in 1886, perhaps partly because 
it was necessary to remedy the damage of 1885 to the Ty-Dwe survey. 
It is in two parts, both in MS: a full gazetteer and a series of maps, of 
which the latter has been published in photographic copy by the Oriental 
Library in Tokyo.%5 Since the ‘six provinces’ had by this time been 
definitely lost to France, this revision of the work covers only Tonking 
and Annam, which were still formally protectorates. 

(iti) Dai-Nam nhât-thông-chi, II. The final edition was prepared under the 
direction of Cao Xu&n Duc and was printed in 1909. But only the material 
relating to the provinces of the Annam protectorate (Central Viét-Nam) 
represents an actual revision at that time. This work has also been 
reproduced in facsimile in Japan.®¢ 

А part of the 1909 edition has been translated into quôc-ng& by the Ministry 

of Education in Sàigón, covering the whole of Cochinchina and at least eight 

provinces of Annam.?? 

At least two forerunners of this large-scale survey have been found, dating 
from earlier Nguyên reigns. In 1806 Là Quang Dinh presented his NAGt-thóng 
du-dia chí to Gia-Long ; and in 1833 there was printed the Hodng-triéu Nam- 
Viêt dia-du chi.2® The brevity of the latter work no doubt made it a useful 
compendium for the administrator, and it was reprinted in 1897 and in 1907 ; 
but the same feature means that it has only limited value for the historian. 
À number of other geographical works appear to have been private rather than 
official compilations, and very often these relate to particular areas of the 
country. The most famous of them is the Gta-Dinh thóng-chí, an account of 


зм Т, Aurousseau, ‘ Compte-rendu de С. B. Maybon...’, 88; Н. Maspero, ‘ Le protectorat 
général d’Annem sous les T'ang, 1’, BEFEO, x, 3, 1010, 543-5. Copies of the work survive in 
Handi and Saigon. 

35 Dông-Khänh dja-dw chí-dÓ (Dôkei gyoran chiyo shizu) (Tdyd Bunko Sdkan series, х), 
Tokyo, 1943. 

зе Dgi-Nam nhit-théng-chi, photographic reproduction of 1909 edition, 2 vols., Tokyo, 1941, 

37 * V£n-Hóa Tüng-Thw " series, nos. 2-6, 9-12, 20-22, etc. (Sàigón, 1959-80; 1964-0) ; the 
provinces во far covered by this translation into quc-ngi are the Luc-tinh (Cochinchine), Thira- 
Thiên, Thanh-Héa, Quäng-Tri, Quang-Binh, Binh-Dinh, Quäng-Nam, Quäng-Ngñäi, and Nghé-An. 
The translator is Nguyén Tao. 

зв L. Aurousseau, loc. cit. ; Н. Maspero, lac. cit. ; cf. above, n. 34. 
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the ‘six provinces' of Cochinchina by Trinh Hoài Duc, who was governor 
there from 1816 to 1820. It is one of the few Nguyén sources to have been 
translated into French, the task being undertaken by G. Aubaret in 1863, very 
soon after the French annexation of Sàigón.?? Of similar date is the Bác-Thành 
dsa-du chi, which performs a similar task for Tongking. Another notable local 
geography is the Thanh-Héa tinh-chá of МЫ? Bá Si (1788-1867).40 

A more ambitious ‘ private’ geography is the Phwong-Dinh dia chí logi 
which was completed in 1862 by Nguyén Vin Xióu (1795-1872). The value of 
the earlier portions of this study, relating to the Chinese period in Viét-Nam, 
was doubted by H. Maspero on the ground that it merely reproduces extracts 
from large Chinese geographies.!! But its observations concerning later periods, 
especially that of the author himself, might have value if used in conjunction 
with the Dat-Nam nhát-thóng-ché, compiled first at a slightly later date. 


(3) Administrative and legal sources 

The most convenient introduction to the system of government of the 
Nguyén is the Dai-Nam dtén-lé todt-yéu tán-bién, which first appeared in 1909, 
and which was recently republished with the original Chinese text and a 
quóc-ngt? translation.?? It is, however, only а revised summary of the vast 
administrative encyclopedia, the KAám-dinh Dai-Nam hôi-dièn sw-lé, whose 
246 quyén were compiled between 1842 and 1851. Only a small part of this 
larger work—the section dealing with the reception of foreigners at Hué—has 
been so far rendered into guéc-ngi¥.* Some idea of the immense value of the 
whole work can be gained from the thesis of Dr. Nguyén Si Hai on the organiza- 
tion of central government under the early Nguyén rulers (down to 1847),44 

An attempt to codify Vietnamese law was made a generation earlier in the 
PDai-Nam Hoàng-Vsét luát-l8, known as the Gia-Long Code of 1812. The French, 
no doubt finding copies of it in the administrative centres of the territory they 
took over 60 years later, seized upon it as the key to Vietnamese civil law. 
Two translations into French were made, by G. Aubaret in 1865 and by P. F. 
Philastre in 1874.45 Later, however, it was realized that, as а mere imitation 
of the Manchu Ch‘ing Code, the code of 1812 might not necessarily be an entirely 
reliable guide to Vietnamese legal practice ; consequently between 1908 and 
1913]R. Deloustal produced a translation of the Lê Code of the eighteenth 

зә Q. Aubaret (tr), Gia-Dinh thung-chi: histoire et description de la Basse Cochinchine, 
Paris, 1863. 

40 There is а copy in Hànói (EFEO library, A. 1299). 

5! H. Maspero, art. cit, BEFEO, x, 3, 1910, 545. This also survives in Hànĝi (EFEO 
library, A. 72). 

42 Dgi-Nam ditn-I£, translated by Nguyén 81 Giác (Faculty of Law, University of Sàigón, 
1962); with Chinese text. 

© Nhuviên (Khám-dinh Dai-Nam Mi-ditn sv-M, qq. 139-3), translated by Te Quang Phát 
(Sàigón, 1965). The whole work is available in Saigon, and parta of it survive elsewhere. 

** Nguyén SI Hai, 7¥-chite chinh-quyfn. trung-wong thet Nguyén-se, 1802-1847 (thesis in 
Faculty of Law, University of Sàigàn, 1962). 


45 G. Aubaret, Traduction du Code annamile, Paris, 1865; .P. L. Е. Philastre, Le Code 
annamite : nouvelle iraduction complète, 2 vols., Paris, 1876 (second edition, 1909). 
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century.*® Comparisons between the two can thus be made without difficulty, 
but he question whether Gia-Long seriously intended to bring actual Viet- 
namese practice into line with the Chinese model has yet to be resolved. Other 
materials on pre-Nguyén administration and laws can be found. A notable 
example is the Lich-triéu hién-chuong logi-cht, completed by Phan Huy Cha 
(1782-1840) in time for presentation to Minh-Mang at his accession. It sum- 
marizes all recorded decrees and laws from the Ly dynasty in the eleventh 
century to the later Lé period which ended in 1789: although its contents 
relate entirely to the period before 1802, it gives a clear picture of what the 
early Nguyén officials knew about previous government regulations, and it tells 
us what one of them at least thought about their virtues and defects. Deloustal 
translated the chapters on justice and finance, and the whole book (in 48 quyën) 
has now been translated into quôc-ngtt.47 

These encyclopedic surveys can be checked against a variety of less syste- 
matic sources produced at different times by the various departments of the 
government or by the Office of History. The latter office compiled a number of 
collections of decrees for particular reigns, known as chinh-yéu. Possibly the 
inspiration was French, for the Minh-Mang chinh-yéu was printed only in 1898, 
and those for the reigns of Khäi-Dinh and Dông-Khänh even later.*® Several 
other more limited sets of decrees were compiled at various times : for example 
the Luc-bó diéu-lé, decrees of the ‘ six ministries from Gia-Long to Tu-Duoc ; 
and the Ban-triéu thu-chinh t&p-bién, or ‘collection of administrative facts’ 
covering a similar period.’ Whether these lesser compilations have anything 
of importance to add to the information of the encyclopediae will become 
apparent only when they are subjected to detailed research. 


(4) Poetry 

For the student of Vietnamese intellectual history, the numerous poetic and 
other literary compositions of the Nguyén period represent an important source. 
Only а brief indication of their nature is possible here, but there are a number 
of longer studies of the subject both in Vietnamese and in French.5° А parti- 
cularly useful work of reference, though it is not entirely free from factual 


46 R. Deloustal, * La justice dans l’ancien Annam: traduction et commentaire du Code des 
Lé’, BEFEO, үш—-хит and XXT, 1908-13 and 1922. The Lê code dates in its final form from 1787. 

47 Phan Huy Chu, Lich-triéu hith-chuong logi-chi, translated into quéc-ng& by Vién Sir Ноо 
{4 vols., Handi, 1960-1). For Е. Deloustal’s translation into French of books XXIX-XXXU, 
relating to finance, see Revue Indochinoise, NS, XLUI-XLIU, 1924-5. Books хпі-хІХ and хххш— 
хххүш, relating to the official hierarchy and to justice (respectively) have а1во been translated 
into quét-ng® by the Faculty of Law of the University of Saigon. 

48 Cadière and Pelliot, art. cit., BEFEO, rv, 3, 1904, 653. 

4 These works and others of a similar nature survive at Handi and on EFEO microfilm 
(EFEO library, A. 870, A. 2966, eto.). 

50 og. Drong Quang Ham, Viét-Nam vdn-hoc в0-уби, Hànói, 1941 (ninth edition, Saigon, 
1962); Vän-Tân and Nguyén Hông Phong, Ljch-st vdn-hoc Vift-Nam, Hanoi, 1961; Lê Trí 
"Vién, et al., Giáo-trinh lich-st vdn-hoc Vidt-Nam, Handi, 1962, especially vols. п-пт; Pham 
THE Ngt, Viét-Nam ván-hoc sl, Saigon, 1963-5, especially vol. п. Amongst French works, 
note G. Cordier, Étude sur Ia littérature annamite, 2 vols., HànQi, 1933-4; and Duong Dinh 
Khuë, Les chefs-d'oeuvre de la littérature vietnamienne, Sàigòn, 1966. 
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errors, is the biographical dictionary of Vietnamese authors produced by 
M. Ттёп Van Gi&p.* Of the 730 or so people included, as many as 350 yere 
writing in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries. Many of the works listed there 
still survive in the library of the École Francaise at Hànói. 

The most famous of all Vietnamese poems belongs to the early part of this 
period: the Kim Vân Kiëu of Nguyén Du (1765-1820), composed in 1813. 
Originally in cht-nôm (the old script of Vietnamese which employs Chinese-type 
characters), it was rendered into quéc-ngt as early as 1875, by Petrus Truong 
Vinh Ky, and has often been translated into French.®* This and other works 
by Nguyén Du have attracted much attention from literary critics in recent 
years, especially on the occasion of the bicentenary of his birth in 1965.5 The 
Kiêu is an outstanding example of a form of poetry which was especially popular 
during the nineteenth century, the verse-novel, written in the vernacular but 
very often based on a story taken from the Chinese. Another important example, 
which has also been translated into French, was the Luc Van Tiên of Nguyén 
Dinh Chiéu (1822-88), probably the most famous of all poets born in the 
‘six provinces’ of southern Viét-Nam.5* Two other writers whose works of 
this kind have recently been published in quóc-ngt* transcription were Pham 
Thái (1777-1813), who wrote the So-kính tán-trang in 1804; and Ly Ván Phüc 
(1785-1849), whose Truyén Tág-swong was republished in Hànói in 1961.55 
It is worth noting that the use of ch&-nôm for literary composition increased 
during the later eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and Pelliot expressed 
surprise that no large-scale Ném-Chinese dictionary was ever attempted, 
although he found two smaller lexicons.5* 

Chinese was, however, still used for more formal kinds of court literature in 
the nineteenth century, including the imperial compositions known as ngw-ché, 
which constitute one of the most important categories of books printed for the 
imperial library at Ниё, Gia-Long left no such works, but there were sub- 
stantial collections printed for Minh-Mang, Thiéu-Tri, and Tw-Ditc. Worthy 
of special note are the poems which Minh-Mang wrote to commemorate the 
pacification of the country in 1833-5, and the series of critical commentaries 
by Tw-Dirc on the history of the Lê dynasty entitled Ngtw-ch£ Viét-st tÜng-vinh 


51 Tran Van Giáp et al., Lugc-truyén các téc-gla Vift-Nam, 1, Hènôi, 1962. 

* e.g. by Abel Des Michels (Paris, 1884—5), by Nguyén Vin Vinh (Hànói, 1942), and by 
Xuân Phyo and Xuân Viêt (Paris, 1961, in the UNESCO series * Connaissance de l'Orient °). 

9? For a full bibliography of critical writing on Nguy&n Du, seo Là Ngoo Tru and Bru Cam, 
Thu-muc vé Nguyên Du, Sàigón, 1965. An interesting contribution to this criticism in English is 
the symposium * Nguyén Du and Kitu’, Vietnamese Studies (Handi), rv, 1965. 

** Nguyên Dinh Chitu, Luc Van Tiên : роёте annamite (translated by Nghiém Lién, with 
preface by Ung Hoo, Handi, 1927). 

*5 cf. the reviews of recent quéc-ngi editions of these works published in Handi, by M. Ta 
Trong Hiép in BEFEO, trv, 1, 1964, 278-90. For a general study of Vietnamese verse novels, 
see Nguyén Khác Hoëch, Le roman vietnamien aux xvi1te ef x1xe siècles (thesis, Paris, 1955). 

5° Both belong to the reign of Tw-Dire, and one is attributed to that monarch himself; 
Cadière and Pelliot, art. cit., BEFEO, тү, 3, 1904, 621. 
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{йёр.51 Ty-Dirc has been described as ‘le roi le plus lettré et le plus instruit de 
la dynastie des Nguyén’. As such he has been remarkably neglected by 
Western historians, by comparison with his contemporary of Siam, King 
Mongkut. Taking the ngw-ché together with the ' veritable records’ and the 
Nguyén archives, there is a substantial volume of material relating to his reign, 
enough for a detailed assessment to be made of both the character and policies 
of this last independent ruler of Vigt-Nam. 

Individual scholars frequently followed the imperial example in having 
collections of their poetry printed and circulated, and several such printings 
survive. For example Trinh Hoài Duc (1765-1825) published a series of poems 
in 1819 which has recently been republished in the original Chinese: the 
Cün-Tras tht-t&p.58 Into the same category may be placed the poems composed 
by envoys to foreign countries, especially China, whose titles usually inolude 
the phrase stt-trinh.5® At least eight examples are known from the Nguyén 

riod. 

E A few other nineteenth-century Vietnamese writers are worth mentioning 
by name, in that they have received attention from twentieth-century bio- 
graphers and critics with the result that some of their work is fairly accessible. 
Two of them, Tôn Tho Тоёта (1825-77) and Phan Ván Tri (1830-1910), are 
famous for their poetic debate on the question of Vietnamese policy towards 
the French after the loss of the three provinces seized by France in 1862.9 
Another, Nguyén Khuyén (1835-1909) expressed in his poetry his feelings after 
his official career had been cut short by retirement immediately the French 
took over Ниё in 1883." Finally, Bùi Ни Nghia (1807-72) should be noted, 
as the author of one of the few Vietnamese dramatic pieces to have been 
translated into French. 


IH 


Let us turn now to the state archives of the Nguyén dynasty, which have 
become available for academic study only during the past 10 years. А. first 
attempt to classify them and catalogue them was made in 1942 by R. Boudet 
and Ngó Dinh Nhu, but as we have seen, their work was undone by the events 


57 Original imperial printings of this work, and of a good many other ngw-ch¥ compositions, 
are to be found at Dàlgt. A small number of imperial poems, by Thigu-Trj and Ty-Dire, have 
been translated into French : see Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Ниё, 1916, 105-15, 195-8, and 223-7. 

58 Trinh Hoài Dire, Cén-Trai thi-táp (Monograph Series, no. 1), South East Asia Studies 
Section, New Asia Research Institute, Hong Kong, 1962. 

59 A list is given by M. Durand in the article referred to on p.607, n. 26, above. 

во Nguyčn Bá The, Tón Tho Tudng (1825-1877), Saigon, 1957; Nh&t Tam, Phan Vdn Tri 
(1830-1910), Saigon, 1956. Both of these include quéc-ngie renderings of the more important 
poems of these authors. 

е Thé Nguyén, Nguyên Khuyéh, thån-thë và thi-vdn, Sàigòn, 1957. 

в Bui Quang Nghia, ‘ L'union merveilleuse de Kim et de Thach ', Bulletin de la Société des 
Études Indochinoises, NS, 1x, 1934. With introduction by P. Midan. The author is sometimes 
known as Bai Hiru Nghla and sometimes as Bhi Quang Nghia. 
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of 1945-7 and it is only since 1959 that measures have been taken to salvage 
and preserve what survived. ° 
In order to understand the place which the surviving archives occupied 
within the overall framework, it is necessary to go back to the description 
made by Boudet in 1942.9 The records which existed at that time may be 
divided into three categories: the treasures of the Cün-Thành, the cháu-bán 
or records of royal decisions, and the dia-b¢ or records of land and taxation. 


(A) The Ciéin-Thanh treasures 

The Cén-Thanh palace was the innermost building of the ‘ forbidden city’ 
of the Hué citadel, and was the private residence of the emperor. It was there 
that the most precious records and seals of the kingdom were guarded. They 
included the diplomas of investiture sent by the emperors of China at the 
accession of each new emperor of Viét-Nam; the 46 precious seals of gold or 
of gold and jade, appropriate to various kinds of imperial documents; and the ` 
26 gold books of the dynasty. These records were considered too precious to be 
moved in 1942, and appear to have been totally destroyed when the palace was 
burnt in 1947. Not, however, before some indications of their nature had been 
published by French authors. As early as 1917, A. Laborde began publishing 
a series of articles on various aspects of the Court formalities at Hué, which 
included one describing the silver and gold books of the Court.‘ Boudet also 
paid attention to the gold books and published French translations of two of 
them together with some photographs. One of these lays down the rules for 
naming the descendants of the emperor Minh-Mang. He also includes (in the 
article already cited) а translation of the diploma of investiture of Gia-Long, 
conferred upon him by the Chinese emperor. On the subject of seals, Boudet 
makes some observations, but a fuller account was produced a few years earlier 
by P. Daudin.*5 It would seem that in these few works we have all that is left 
of the Ctén-Thanh collection. 


(B) The chdu-ban 

Amongst the records of day-to-day administration at Hué, the most 
important are the documents which were passed up to the emperor by the 
N61-Cde (or inner cabinet), and which were very often marked with his decisions 
or comments. The minium ink (chéu) used exclusively by the emperor for his 
observations explains the general name by which such documents are called : 
cháu-bán. The procedures which had to be followed by the N64-Céc in sending 
up reports and decrees for imperial decision were extremely complicated, but 


© P. Boudet, ‘ Les archives des empereurs d’Annam et l’histoire annamite ^, Bulletin des 
Amis du Vieux Hud, 1943, No. 3; also printed as Cahiers de la Société Géographique de Hanoi, 
XXXIX, 1942. It includes 19 photographic plates. 

** A. Laborde, ‘ Les Livres d'Or et les Livres d'Argent de la Cour d'Annam ^, Bulletin des 
Amis du Vieux Hu¥, 1v, 1917. 

** Pierre Daudin, Sigillographie sino-annamite, Saigon, 1937. 
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they have been unravelled in close detail by Professor Chen with the aid of the 
volumes of the Hé+-dién referred to earlier.9* All that need be said here is that 
the category of cháu-bán embraces two quite different sorts of record: (i) the 
téu, which was a report from the provinces or from one of the ministries or 
departments of the capital; and (ii) the du, chi, or chtéu, which were decrees 
and edicts drafted for the emperor by the Néi-Cdc but in effect issuing from 
the emperor himself. 

The regulations required that each of these documents should be kept in 
three copies: the original, which was kept in the archives section of the 
Néi-Céc itself; the copy which was handed down to the ministry or provincial 
official concerned; and a second copy which was sent to the Quéc-Si-Quän 
for reference in historical writings. It is by no means clear which of the three 
now survives in апу particular instance, but it is highly likely that in many 
cases it was the Quóc-Su-Quán copy. Some, however, may be the originals. 
The surviving cháu-bán are now bound together in volumes in order of year. 
Within each year, the arrangement is according to the ministry or department 
concerned. Of the total of 611 bound volumes, the first 139 belong to the 
period 1802—47 (mainly in fact to the reign of Minh-Mang). There are 352 for , 
the reign of Tu-Diro ; the remaining 120 belong mainly to the period 1884—1918, 
but there are two volumes for the reign of Báo-Dai (both relating to 1932-3).*" 
These later volumes may in due course prove to have considerable value as à 
source for the French period. · It was the earlier volumes which Professor 
Chen Ching-ho and his team began to catalogue, and in part to translate, 
in 1959. 

Occasionally individual items from this category of records were translated 
into French.. For example, at the exhibition of 1942 at Saigon, the Pavillon 
d'Histoire had on show a series of 25 documents brought down specially from 
the Quóc-Su-Quán at Ниё. They all concerned the provinces of Cochinchina 
between 1833 and 1852, and brief summaries of them (in French) appeared in 
the catalogue of the historical exhibits produced by the Société des Etudes 
Indochinoises.99 Slightly earlier than that, a handful of documents from the 
Qu&c-Sur-Quán was published in French translation by P. Daudin and Lé Van 
Phúc in their study of Phan Thanh Giän.5® It is possible that in this way some 
châu-bän were translated which have since been lost. 

The procedure for drawing up and executing imperial decrees and decisions 
implies that on many occasions copies of the chdu-ban would be sent out of the 
capital to the office of a provincial governor. It is not impossible that such 
copies still survive in collections at provincial capitals, or in private hands. 


** Chen Ching-ho, article cited in p. 601, n. 3, above. 

67 Afuc-luc cháu-bàn trifu Nguyén, x, Huë, 1960, pp. xxxvii-lii. 

вв ‹ La Cochinchine dans le passé”, Bulletin de la Société des Études Indochinoises, NS, xvu, 3, 
1942. 
в p. Daudin and Lê Vin Phúc, * Phan Thanh Gin (1796-1867) et sa famille d'aprés quelques 
documents annamites ', Bull. de la Société des Études Indochinoises, NS, хут, 2, 1941. 
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In 1932 one such series of local copies was examined at Saigon, when 200 Sino- 
Vietnamese documents came to light in the Archives de Cochinchine. They 
appear to have come there from Vinh-Long, probably at the time of the French 
conquest. Verdaille translated three of the documents, decrees of Minh-Mang 
concerning the Chinese in his kingdom ; he dismissed the remainder as of no 
importance, but historians of a later generation might not have agreed with 
him.7° 


(C) Land records : the dia-bé 

In 1942 it was found that a large collection of land records was stored in the 
Tang-Tho-Léu (© pavilion for storing books’), a building situated outside the 
inner imperial city but within the citadel at Ниё; it was in fact the archival 
depot of the ‘ six ministries ’ of the imperial government. The building is still 
standing, but it is now used for military purposes. The records were removed 
at sometime after 1945, although it is likely that a great many were destroyed 
in the events of 1945-7. Those which remain are now kept with the chdu-ban 
at Dalat. 

Most of these records belong to the category of land registers or dia-bó 
(sometimes called dién-bé). They were compiled for each ‘ commune’ or village 
of the kingdom, by officials sent down periodically from the ministry of finance 
at the capital. Since one copy was always sent back to the ministry, there must 
originally have been complete records of all the villages in Viét-Nam kept at 
Hué. Now only a small part of them remain, but enough to merit systematic 
study." There are 191 bundles of dta-bé at Dalat, classified according to 
province but otherwise uncatalogued. Their regional distribution is аз follows : 

Tongking : 10 provinces: 62 bundles 

Annam : 12 provinces: 120 bundles 

Cochinchina: 6 provinces: 9 bundles 
Provinces especially well covered are Binh-Dinh (40 bundles), Quäng-Nam 
(36 bundles), and Thanh-Hós (16 bundles). These numbers are, however, only 
а very rough indication of the bulk of the records; they do not indicate the 
numbers of villages covered, because whilst the bundles are roughly comparable 
in size the number of surveys included in a bundle varies depending on the size 
of each village survey, and some are very much longer than others. 

A sample examination of the bundles showed that for each village there is 
likely to be one original survey (possibly two), and then one or more confirma- 
tions of later date. The dates of the original surveys appear to range from 
1805-6 to about 1840. The earliest group, relating to villages in nine provinces 
of Tongking, belongs to a series made by Gia-Long in the years 1805-6 ; all of 


70 P. Midan and M. Verdaille, ‘ Edits de Minh-Mang concernant les Chinois de Cochinchine Ss 
Bull. de la Société des Études Indochinoïses, NS, үш, 1933. 

"1 The following observations are based on в brief examination of the surviving dja-bó at 
Dalat in 1966; I am greatly indebted to Mr. John Whitmore of Cornell University for his 
assistance in sampling the bundles. 
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these surveys appear to have been confirmed by his successor in 1830. In four 
of these nine provinces, all four being on the margin of Vietnamese settlement, 
an additional series of original surveys was found, compiled during the period 
1837-40. As for Annam (which here means the whole of Central Viét-Nam), 
the eight provinces stretching from Quáng-Binh to Phi-Yén appear to have 
been initially surveyed by Gia-Long in the period 1810-18; his surveys there 
were confirmed by Minh-Mang in 1830 or shortly afterwards. For the other 
provinces of Annam, there appear to be no surveys surviving from the reign of 
Gia-Long. Four provinces (Hà-Tinh, Nghé-An, Thanh-Héa, and Ninh-Binh) 
are covered by a set of surveys made between 1831 and 1833 under a proclama- 
tion of 1830 whose terms of reference related specifically to that region. For 
Binh-Thuan and for the six provinces of Cochinchina (which was at this period 
a sparsely populated area) the first and only series of surveys dates from 1836 
and was presumably made after the defeat of the rebellion of Lê Van Khôi. 
It would seem that no new surveys were made in the reigns of Thiéu-Tri and 
Tw-Dwe, although in a number of cases earlier surveys bear a record of con- 
firmation in 1873, and in Thira-Thién province (surrounding the capital) all the 
dia-bé were confirmed by Thành-Thái in 1903. 

As in the case of the châu-bän, at least three copies of each survey were 
made, and many of the copies were kept in the villages and provinces to which 
the surveys relate. The historian should not expect to find very many local 
copies of dta-bé to-day. Occasionally, however, examples are found in collec- 
tions outeide Dàlat, and these may originally have come from village 
archives. À number were collected by the École Frangaise, and a few were 
even placed on microfilm ; and a small number relating to the province of 
Quáng-Tri can be found in the Cadière collection at Thién-An monastery. 
Such finds are marginal by comparison with the body of material at Dàlat. 


IV 

The great part of this paper has been devoted to books and archives which 
were either preserved in the capital or at least originated there. Much less can 
be said about the records of private institutions and families, made and kept 
in their own communes or villages, but they should not be completely ignored. 
If it ever becomes possible to make & catalogue of such materials, they might 
be divided for convenience' sake into four categories: village records ; records 
of temples and cult associations; family registers or genealogies; and 
inscriptions. 


(A) Village archives 
An excellent introduction to the administrative records made by the 
typical ‘commune’ of Tongking on the eve of French colonization is to be 


7 e.g. EFEO, AGA 9, a series of dja-bf from the province of Nam-Dinh. 
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found in the study published by Р. Ory in 1894.73 Even if his observations do 
not apply in detail to other regions, they at least indicate the questions whigh 
should be asked. He discovered that in addition to its copy of the dta-bf, each 
village kept its own private records of the inhabitants and their lands which 
were intended solely for village use and therefore kept from the prying eyes 
of government officials. The s0-Aang-zà was a list of adult male members of the 
village, in order of precedence, and it was used to &pportion the parcels of 
communal land whenever a repartition was called for. The sd-thie-thué was 
а list of all those owning land in the village, and its main use was to enable an 
equitable distribution within the village of the tax-burdens imposed by the 
government. Although corruption and the power of money made it possible 
for individual landowners to distor even these private records to their own 
advantage, Ory found that in order to obtain a full picture of the pattern of 
landownership and social structure in any village it was necessary to examine 
both the private records and the official da-bó, since the latter record was very 
often defective. (He was,chowever, writing of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and it may well be the case that the original surveys made for the 
da-b¢ in the reigns of Gia-Long and Minh-Mang were less open to this criticism.) 

Ory wrote as а French official at a time when Tongking was under firm 
French control. As can be imagined, it is far less easy for the scholar of to-day 
to obtain access to the village records which he describes. A great many village 
archives have undoubtedly been destroyed, for they belong to a social system 
which at least one political party is bent upon destroying without trace. To 
burn them was a symbol of social revolution, and attacks on the communal 
houses where they were stored are reported as early as 1930-1.7 Even where 
they survive, the political situation is such that those in possession of village 
records will wish to keep them secret. 

This being so, the most important collection of village records from the 
point of view of scholars is that built up by the Ecole Française d'Extréóme- 
Orient at Handi. Some such records were already in the library there before 
1920, but the most important period for their collection was the second World 
War, when Viét-Nam was under Japanese occupation and both French and 
Vietnamese scholars were able to carry on a number of archival projects. 
Of the four classes of local materials distinguished by the catalogue of the 
École Frangaise, one consisted of the land registers already discussed. The 
other three were as follows. 

(а) Custumals (/uc-l& or Àwong-wóc) In July 1942 a circular from the 
Resident-General of Tongking called on provincial authorities to send to Hànói 
any copies of custumals they could find, and by the end of the year 4,600 had 


7* P. Огу, La commune annamite au Tonkin, Paris, 1804. 

7t For example, in early October 1930, there were attacks on the communal houses (din) 
of the villages of Long-Son (Cholon province) and of Châu-Thoi and Châu-Binh (Bén-Tre 
province). See La Dépêche d'Indochine, 4 October 1930. Many instances аге to be found in 
contemporary press reports. 
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been collected from various parts of Tongking. The programme continued for 
аў least two more years, and was extended to Аппаш.?5 Unfortunately no 
published account of the nature of the Awong-wó'c appears to exist, and I have 
not so far found any copies of custumals in South Viét-Nam. 

(b) Thän-séc, or imperial warrants for the appointment of guardian spirits 
to protect specified villages, or for the confirmation of their titles. A small 
number of these records was translated into French and published by А. 
Bonifacy in a paper dealing with two villages in the province of Bác-Giang ; 
they range in date between 1847 and 1887.76 

(c) Thän-tich, or legends of imperially appointed guardian spirits. These 
too were being collected in the years after 1942, when M. Nguyén Thiéu Lau 
was sent by the École Française to inquire about spirit legends in the villages 
of Annam ; he sent a questionnaire to 7,000 villages and some of the replies 
may well be still preserved at Handi.?? The reliability of these legends аз an 
historical source was called in question by Н. Maspero, who remarked that in 
1572 a decree sought to impose a uniform system of guardian spirits throughout 
the country.78 He was, however, dealing with periods earlier than that decree ; 
for subsequent periods, &nd especially for the history of villages founded in the 
past century and а half, spirit-legends often provide indications of the date 
when a village was founded and of the original home of the founders. Ngó Vi 
Liên studied them for this purpose in one huyén of the province of Thái-Binh, 
and some of his results were noted by Professor Gourou in his work on the 
Tonkinese peasantry."? 


(B) Cult and temple records 

The village records were originally kept in the dinh or the village temple. 
Other temples often had their own archives. A good illustration, though it is 
not of immediate practical value to scholars for reasons of access, is the series 
of documents which was kept at the Long-An cult association in the village of 
Binh-Lwong-Tay (province of Gó-Cóng). They concerned the career of Mai 
Tán Huŝ, governor of Binh-Dinh province from before 1802 till his retirement 
in 1807. The reason that we know about them is that some of them were lent 
to the Société des Études Indochinoises for the exhibition of 1942, and the 
catalogue includes a brief summary in French.9? It may well be that the 
preservation of personal records in a temple dedicated to (or founded by) & 
recognized hero was а normal practice ; if so, it may one day be possible to 
use such materials to fill in gaps in the official biographies of outstanding 
Nguyén officials and generals. 

15 Cahiers d'EFEO, 32, 1942, 3-4; 33, 1942, 8; 38, 1944, 5. 

78 A. Bonifacy, ‘ Les génies du temple de Th8-Lo °, BEFEO, x, 4, 1910, 083-94. 

77 Cahiers d'EFEO, 32, 1942, 6. 

78 Н. Maspero, BEFEO, хт, 1, 1911, 17. 

19 P, Gourou, Les paysans du Delta Tonkinois, Paris, 1930, 115, citing Ngô Vi Liên, Dia-dw 


мш Quinh-C6i, Handi, 1933. 
во * La Cochinchine dans le passé’, Bull. de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises, NS, XVIL, 3, 
1942, 32-3. 
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(С) Family archives : the gia-phô 

The clan or extended family, held together by veneration of a commen 
ancestor, was the most fundamental of all institutions in traditional Viét-Nam, 
and it was normal practice for any clan whose leaders had pretensions to 
scholarship to keep a genealogy or family register: the gia-phô (or фїа-рАа).5ї 
Although social snobbery sometimes led to falsification of the record, especially 
of details relating to the origins and distant ancestry of the family, information 
in genealogies relating to the Nguyén period is likely to be detailed and fairly 
reliable. The gia-pAë is in fact one of the most important sources for Vietnamese 
history, but it is also one of the least accessible to Western acholars. For being 
intended for use within the family, and having moreover a religious as well as 
an historical significance, it is seldom shown to outsiders, let alone foreigners, 
and there are even clans whose records are kept secret from the majority of 
members of the clan itself. 

It is only in exceptional cases therefore that scholars have been able to use 
family archives for historical writing, and even more rarely that copying or 
verbatim translation and publication has been permitted. Two notable examples 
may be mentioned. Professor Chen Ching-ho was permitted to make an analysis 
of the family register of the Trin clan of Minh-Hwong-Xä, near Huë.® And 
four genealogies of the family of Phan Thanh Gian were published in French 
translation, in the monograph concerning him by P. Daudin and Lê Van Phüc.*? 
A number of other families allowed studies of their history to be published in 
French in the Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hué, and no doubt in these cases the 
principal source used was the genealogy. The ‘Fonds Maspero’ at the 
Société Asiatique in Paris contains a number of copies or extracts of family 
registers, though not necessarily any relovant to the Nguyén period. Perhaps 
others are kept in Hànói. 


(D) Inscriptions 

Much which would have been lost had it been written merely on paper has 
survived because it was inscribed on stone. In Viêt-Nam inscriptions are not 
simply & source for the distant past, before books and parchment were used. 
They exist in large numbers for more recent periods, and again the École 
Française has been active in collecting, not the inscriptions themselves but 


61 There is a brief discussion of the gia-phà in P. Gourou, op. cit., 116 : he notes the existence 
of а fuller discussion by Nguyén Vin Vinh, in Annam Nouveau, 26 April 1931, and ibid., 
22 April 1935. 

*! Chen Ching-ho, A brief study of the family register of the Trân (Monograph Series no. 4), 
South East Asia Studies Section, New Asia Research Institute, Hong Kong, 1964. In Chinese, 
with English summary. 

5: P. Daudin and Lê Van Phúc, ‘Phan Thanh Gian et ва famille *, Bull. de la Société des 
Études Indochinoises, NS, xvi, 2, 1941. 

5t eg. С. Rivière, ‘Une lignée de loyaux serviteurs: les Nguyên Khoa’, BA ҮН, 1915, 
287-304 ; L. Sogny, ‘ Les familles illustres de l'Annam : 8. E. Nguyén Hřu D6’, BAYH, 1924, 
no. 2; Dao Duy Anh, ' Les grandes familles de l'Annam : S. E. Trin Tiên Thanh’, BA VH, 1944. 
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rubbings from them. By the end of 1944 there were nearly 20,000 rubbings in 
ita library at Handi, most of them drawn from Annam and Tongking. Only a 
few were of dates earlier than 1650; the majority belonged to the period 
1650-1900, and а number were inscribed even more recently.** Many of these 
inscriptions were from tombs of officials and princes; others were set up in 
temples. The most famous tomb inscriptions are those on the imperial tombs 
at Ниё, several of which have been published in French translation.** In other 
cases, inscriptions contain much the same kind of information as family 
registers : for example that recording the history of the clan of Nguyén Canh, 
inscribed in 1895 and paraphrased by H. Breton in his study of Nghé-An and 
Ha-Tinh ргоуіпсев.8? 

The foregoing survey has attempted to survey the whole range of source 
materials, in Chinese and Ném, which might be used by the historian studying 
the Nguyên period. The many and difficult problems which will arise from 
their use can only be analysed and explained as and when they are studied in 
close detail by historians working on particular themes. But in time it should 
be possible to produce from them а coherent picture of the whole of Vietnamese 
society, from the imperial court down to the ordinary village, during the 
80 years and more before the French conquest and the colonial transformation. 


APPENDIX 
Reign periods and titles of the Nguyén dynasty 88 
Gia-Long Nguyén Thé-TS 1802-19 
Minh-Mang Nguyén Thénh-Tô 1820-40 
(or Minh-Ménh) 
Thiéu-Tri Nguyén Hiën-Tô 1841-7 
Ty-Dirc Nguyên Duc-Tóng 1848-83 
Hiép-Hoa Nguyén Phé Dé 1883 (4 months) 
Kiën-Phûc Nguyên Giän-Tông 1883-4 (6 months) 
Hàm-Nghi Nguyén U'ng-Lich 1885 (deposed) 


Dóng-Khánh  Nguyén Cünh-Tóng 1886-8 
Thành-Thái  NguyênBuu-Lân 1889-1907 


Duy-Tân Nguyén Vinh-San 1907-16 
Khái-Dinh Nguyén Hokng-Tóng 1916-25 
Bao-Dai Nguyén Vinh-Thuy 1926-45 


85 Cahiers d’E FEO, 30, 1942, 4; 38, 1944,6; 40, 1944, 0, 9. Cf. BEFEO, хх, 1, 1921, 248 ff. 
for a summary of the inscription rubbings in the librery at Han@i at that time. 

ве C, Patris and L. Cadière, * Le tombeau de Gia-Long ', Bull. des Amis du Vieux Hut, 1923, 
291-379 ; E. Delammarre, ‘ La stèle du tombeau de Minh-Mang ', BAVH, 1920, 241-52 ; and 
* La stèle du tombeau de Tu-Diro', BAYH, 1918, 25-41. 

17 Н. Le Breton, ‘ Le vieux An-Tinh’, BAVH, xxi, 2-4, 1936, 356-7; this study gives æ 
general indication of what was possible in the way of detailed local history writing in the 
French period. 

88 Nguyën Bá Trác, Hoàng-Vift gidp-ty ni£n-bi£u, Saigon, 1903; Віш Quang Tùng, ‘ Tables 
synoptiques de chronologie vietnamienne °, BEFEO, r1, 1, 1963, 58-9. 


THE COMING OF THE FULANI: А BACHAMA 
ORAL TRADITION ° 


By J. CARNOOHAN 


In 1963 I was given leave by the School to make a preliminary study of 
Bachama, a language spoken in the east of Northern Nigeria, and in parts of 
the adjacent territory of the Cameroons Republic. In general the topics on 
which people were most willing to talk freely to me, and to record, were stories 
about the folk-lore and their history. Besides being good language material, 
some of these accounts may be of interest to historians and others working in 
the Nigerian field. The text given below is from a tape recording made at 
Lamurde ! on 3 May of that year, by Nikodimu Sondo Bukumdi, a local man 
of some 50 years or more. Lamurde, or Bácámá as the Bachama call it, is the 
normal home of the chief of the tribe, and is one of their most important cultural 
centres. Itis here that a new chief is elected, and given instruction in his duties. 
Tt is here that many of the objects connected with the religious festival of 
Nzeanzo at Farei è are kept during the rest of the year. Recently, the chief 
has found it more convenient for his administrative duties to live at Numan, 
and he is now seldom at Lamurde. In his absence on the occasion of my visit, 
the head of the town assembled a number of elders in the open air who sat 
around and talked together of the remembered history of their people. After 
up to an hour of this discussion, Bukumdi was chosen to record the account as 
а continuous story, in the presence of the rest. From this recording a preliminary 
text and translation were made in the field, and these have been corrected with 
the help of Mr. Ellon Nadah, who comes from Waduku, a village close to 
Lamurde, and is at present working with me as а research assistant at the 
School. 

The text is & traditional account, accepted by the people of Bachama, 
telling how the Fulani came to Gobirland, which was an area including much of 
what is now the Niger Republic as well as the north-western part of Nigeria. 
The two divisions of the tribe now commonly called Bata and Bachama, do 
not normally use these names, but refer to themselves as 6wdatiye in the Bata 
dialect and бодағё in the Bachama dialect; these words meaning literally 
‘people’ or ‘human beings’. The masculine singular form 6todard occurs in 
Sentence Б. The Bachama refer to the Bata who live further up the river Benue 
and along the Faro river as mi-bdsdpwd, the ‘ upper people’, while the Bata 
call the Bachama ÿi-tiynèté, the ‘ people of Tingno’, one of the most western 


1 The spelling Lamurde, is taken from the Administrative Map of Nigeria, issued by the 
Surveyor-General, Nigeria, 1924, revised by Federal Surveys, Nigeria, 1960, scale 1 : 1,000,000. 
The town itself is not marked, but ‘ Lamurde Н[Ш]? is marked. This spelling also represents 
the local pronunciation. The name is from the Fula word, lämorde, meaning ‘the capital”, 
derived from the verb lama ‘ to rule”, or ‘ to reign’, from which comes lamido, the title of the 
chief of the Fulani in Adamawa, who has his headquarters at Yola. 

* For an account of this festival see Appendix O in A. Н. M. Kirk-Greene, Adamawa past 
and present, published for the International African Institute by Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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Bachama villages, on the northern bank of the Benue, or, more rarely, as 
mi-bdsänjiyén, the ‘ people of the lower land’. At the time referred to in éhe 
beginning of the text, the Bachama had not yet broken away, and they and 
the Bata seem to have been one people, the 6twdatiye, living in Gobirland among 
the Hausas, whose chief there was Bawa Jan-Gwarzo. It was one result of the 
battles between the Fulani on the one hand and the Hausa and Ówáatiye 
peoples on the other that the 6waatiye moved from Gobir (Sentence 103), and 
settled in the area around Demsa Pwa (S 108). 

Bukumdi then jumps to an entirely different episode, the story of the twin 
sons of the 6wáatige chief, of their rivalry, and of how the tribe split, one twin 
with his sister and his followers leaving Demsa Pwa, travelling to Numan, ала 
crossing the Benue to settle finally at 64cdmd (Lamurde). 

The text ends with a lament for the lost influence of the Bachama chief over 
the surrounding tribes. This is attributed to the policy of indirect rule intro- 
duced by the British. Under this system the lamido or chief of the Fulani in 
Adamawa gained considerable political control over tribes he had never 
conquered. One such tribe is the Bata and Bachama people. 

The Bachama text and the English translation have been arranged in 
similar sentences and numbered for convenience in referring from one to the 
other. The translation has been kept as parallel to the original as seems useful, 
but just occasionally ‘ the Chief’ or ‘ the teacher’ have been used instead of 
‘he? to avoid ambiguity. Practically nothing has been published in Bachama 
except for a small book of hymns. The present spelling differs from that in the 
hymn-book in several ways, chiefly in showing long vowels by doubling the 
letter, and by showing the sentence intonation by the use of tone marks. 
This form of writing gives the phonemic differences necessary, although the 
tone-marking, particularly with regard to question forms, is little more than 
impressionistic. Decisions have had to be taken on word division, and further 
research may suggest changes in this matter. Phonetic values for the symbols 
are given below. 


The vowel letters 

i (short) and # (long), a close front vowel, with lips spread. When short, the 
quality is often less close, and when in a closed syllable, it is nearer to 
half-close than close. 

e (short) and ee (long), a half-close front vowel with lips spread. When short, 
the quality is often less close, and when in a closed syllable, it is almost 
half-open. 

a (short) and aa (long), an open central vowel, with a more front quality in the 
vicinity of palatal articulations. 

o (short) and oo (long), a back vowel, between half-close and half-open, with 
lip rounding. When short the vowel is more open than when long, and when 
in a closed syllable, is between half-open and open in quality. 

(short) and өө (long), a central vowel, with a quality a little more open than 
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half-close, and with some lip rounding. It has been found long in only a 
efew words, and the quality seems the same as for the short vowel. 
н This vowel has not been found long so far. It is an unrounded central vowel 
with а fairly close quality. 
м (short) and wu (long), a close back vowel with close lip rounding. When short, 
the vowel is in some cases slightly more open in quality than when long, 
and this is most marked in a closed syllable. 


The consonant letters 

b,p, have voiced and voiceless bilabial plosive value respectively. 
gb, kp, voiced and voiceless labial velars respectively. 

6, glottalized bilabial plosive. 

d,t, voiced and voiceless alveolar plosives respectively. 

d, glottalized post-alveolar plosive. 

g,k, voiced and voiceless velar plosives respectively. 

% glottal stop. 

v,f, voiced and voiceless labio-dental fricatives respectively. 
2,8 voiced and voiceless alveolar fricatives respectively. 

Ј, voiceless palato-alveolar fricative. 

3,6 voiced and voiceless palato-alveolar affricates respectively. 
т, voiced alveolar roll. 

ғ, voiced post-alveolar flap. 

1, voiced alveolar lateral. 

ly, | voiced palatal lateral. 

y, palatal semivowel. 

ш, labial velar semivowel. 

’y,  glottalized palatal semivowel. 

мш,  glottalized labial velar semivowel. 

m, bilabial nasal. 

n, alveolar nasal. 

ny, palatal nasal. 


9, velar nasal. 

mb, mgb, nd, ng, nz, and nj, are nasal complexes, in which the nasal element is 
not syllabic. 

h, is sometimes voiced, and sometimes voiceless. It has the cavity friction 
of the following vowel sound. 


The letter w is used in digraphs, as in bwdaré, where there is an element of 
rounding in the articulation. Similarly y is used in digraphs where there is a 
palatal element, as in mye. Capital letters, used at sentence beginning and for 
proper names, have the same phonetic values as the corresponding small letters. 

There are three tones to be indicated, high, mid, and low, and this is done 
by the acute accent, the vertical accent, and the grave accent respectively. 
The way of marking is to show the tone of the initial syllable of the sentence 
(and in addition sometimes the initial syllable of a phrase), and then to show 
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where there is а change of tone. Any unmarked syllable will have the same 
tone as the preceding syllable. The voice falls and rises continuously in some 
parts of the recording, and this seems to be on long vowels, во that the fall or 
rise can be indicated by putting marks on both vowel letters where appropriate. 


TEXT 


о Bett hina пой gáare a Goobir, іда Bény6 de. %) Büriyé а mádá dà basd 
Müsàr, à su péré а 10016 Ukdari, & naf hå nzaté de. ©) Mi Ükdari ё wámaturén. 
€) De taa бө müda à su pda Baawd Játg-Goozo,? à nyisón hà, att, ‘ Hiné du mod 
пов ga’. (© Ndà sáron dti, * Муд á wd Коо 6wdard.* (9) Zé пат!” (7) Dé 
Btiriyé a 66 nza. 

(8) Bériyée ne Мад kà laagbäadan, mál&mé. (9 Téa nza а kiwa" kpe. ` 
09) Tdagbdadan a sd dti, ‘ Nzékwaasómwá, nàá туё a wüdé à flan, à lùwgón 
hémnda * kan’. (11 Mälèmé a sá dtu, * 0, kànyi dog’. 09 Таа ттд. а kíwa. 
03) Ldagbdadan a sán ati, ‘ Diyáa, nad туё а dà mbdran’.? “4) №4 sán бін, 
* Кату doy’. 09) Tàa múnė a kiwa. 09) Ndd sd йй, ‘Nad туё a wüdé à dà 
mbéra diyda’. OD №4 sán dtu, ‘Kanyi dof’. 09) Tufets a fi. O Ndà за, 
* Kudáà a ford njuma'à,9 nad туё a dà wünaka hémen’. 

(20) Hå а káda à ford nj$maá, ida wàds kà déwye, ta wüdé à wünaka hómen. 
(1) Hémon a айта. (99 Málüm à sá hémon, ‘ Lyànáfe no fi dà bàsà Maka, din 
mye a dú mòó gàlike kine. (3) Hina бө sá dis hii бда sù diyu’. 099 Dé nda sd 
dti,‘ Húna dá mòó gálike Миё a?” (25) Аң, * da’. (6) Dé nda Бий, nda sá 


з The Hausas have similar folk-tales about Bawa Jan-Gwarzo, and в teacher, as given by 
F. Edgar in Littafi na tatsuniyoys na Hausa, 1, 62. Ho is described as the chief of Gobir, one of 
the seven Hausa states, in the north-west of Nigeria. 

4 "Bwdard, maso. sg., Gwdaraié, fem. ag., and 6wdard, pl., are the Bachama words by which 
they refer to themselves ; they do not call themselves Bdcámá, but reserve this for the town of 
Lamurde. These words are also used for ‘human beings’, or ‘person’, ‘man’, ‘woman’, 
* people °. ' 

5 The word kíwa functions here ав a verb; it means variously ‘ to throw (a spear) towards’, 
* to come round to the starting-point’. The noun from it, Kate, is used for ‘a year ’, starting 
from any partioular day, right round to that point again. There is another word, wénte ' a year’, 
which is not derived from any verb. 

в It may be of interest to collect here the various forms of this word occurring in the text. 
The simple form is hémen ‘ king’, as in Sentence 41, Hémen Pwd ' King Heaven’. In B 143, 
Ната Bacdma ‘ Chief of Bachama’ shows the form used in genitive relation. In 8 32 one has 
the derived form hémne ‘ ohieftainoy ’, ‘ kingdom ', ‘ kingship’. The form Aémnáa, here in 8 10, 
is the deiotic form, ‘ this chieftaincy ?. 

т The form mbdran here, and mbara in 8 16 are plural forms, the corresponding singulars 
being mbüran, mbúra. The plural form is used to imply that the fire cannot be extinguished by 
one single act. These forms are transitive, the intransitive forms being mbiré, sg., as in 8 52, 
hámen a mbüré ' the chief died’, and mbéré, pl., as in tén mberó, ' they died’. There are many 
Bachama verbs which have singular and plural forms where the differences of grammatical 
number are shown by different stem vowels, Some have concord with singular and plural subjects, 
others with singular and plural objects, others again with either, and yet others which agree with 
the action or actions in the situation, as with this present verb. 

8 This is borrowed from the Hausa form, Jumma'a ‘ Friday’. It is likely that the Fulani 
teacher and his servant were Muslim ; the teacher speaks of a message from Mecca, in 8 22, and 
he chooses Friday on which to go and greet the Chief. This is a common habit among the Muslims 
in Northern Nigeria. 
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àti, ‘Nd hunà homon, sup, hyè Pudieë dari, nad туё a ná gdlike küné ga a 

› (ат) Ndà тда tyeefinan yan. 8) Gdlike kùyè a jaya düsérón КР à su 
lékà, G9 Ndà mind а buèélé, a mad tyeefiytn 4 pwd, gdlike ° dèembúne à jdya 
kat, à su lókò. (80) Лад mind а Бид, galikda wùrayàn Кш) à jdya à lékè. 
(1) Ndà sáren dtu, ‘ Tóò, tènét”. © Ndà mál&m ndà sé atu, * Да, hit humwa 
homne. 699 Nad туё a mind a miñdéñ. 09 Hàn bda lyèr 19 fè mye à boyo kwéyó 
à myee dumé ?. 

(38) Dé, {да müda & tulá a hodyé kà laagbdadan. 9 Ndà dtyen, “Вей, туё 
a mwàsárà, hyé naa gdlike kümé a?’ O Мад sá à, ‘Tad nin’. 99 * Bà hyé 
naa gdlikda ctkoik ha Миё tàrhdáa 2? 9 Ndà sd à, ' Tad nan’. “O Ndà sd 
dtu, 760, 10 nda mda? (41 Medsdiée mye a moûsdrèn, na ndu рыў à humwa 
Homen Pwd, tad làyi, na hun púřgón, tad lèyi kweyd. Ч® My? a kád hèrémen, 
sóopye à gá má. (4 Léyän gi, hye dú bweéle, tad moo ats пд winakou kwtyò’. 
(44) Dé tena ned. 

(45) Bényée 6da tiyd dà Аййй, málumáa nó a sd hémen ate mad під vón 
nedynin, ndà 6áa duke makaranta. 69 Ndà туйт nzó kpänéedän, mye a wárón dit 
"Ínuusà, à бө vón. (47 Ndà wüdé à nzá haa kin, (48) Ndà ta Чуёедёъ татів. 
(49) Ndásón * kpártà © gbán kóttró mure а dime "it отдай а ned dé. 

(50) ^ fte&. taa múnė а 26, dtu 6áa, dà wünaka hémen, t60, {да pán азд karèn à 
humwasèn Bote hàwò. Y Téna mind à málimáa тд a sá, laagbéadän, ‘’Ootét 
gé Һётәл gèté à, ndda dú mbè’. (5? Ad bà, hémen a mbúrò. (53) gà ndàsón 
"tee 101470 gaare а hód swaadyée kà müreyrè. (569 Ka häakudaatunènns dèekèy а 
tuwò. (55) Dàmátée ngå айта, tàá азд de тда dé da ftedaarè тд yga dá péedén. 
(58) Dgù tda peedà fè, mureyrd à su péarè, yga sd tu, ‹ Bdagi mburè. (57 Hun 
бда mudd’. (59 * Báagá, à mbirà, туё d 1ўатёи fe yo?? (69 Dgä sá ats, ‘Na 
baagi теё ned pwa, dùwéy à hyéend yo, деду бйа йид yo, kwáareetà а dú nda 
tuwò yo? (90) Bdagt mburè kwèyò aa nda d'èekèy a túwò. (€? Hàn 6áa тий”. 
(еа) Dgd ygúr вщблоёейдйааке a cind 'уёййуд.2% (89) Dgà bána à tafey. (54) Müreyrè 
gbán à dú gen betes ләлиойкөй, Gated тылиойкөй, bðtú nziwiretr. (65) Ndà туд, 


ә The word уййЕө is singular in form, but á su lékà means ‘in great number ’, ‘in plenty’. 
This is the singular form that goes with the following adjective, dèembüne. The form gàlikáa in 
8 80 is the relative form, ‘ crow which its neck is white’. The simple form corresponding to both 
is gàhkey. 

10 The form lyèń fé implies sending a message away. The form for sending towards is lyand fe. 
In 8 58 there is myd á lyànéu fe ‘ a message should be sent to you *, where the husband and the 
wife (the ‘ you’ here) are together. The form myé á lyènú fe, ‘ a message should be sent to you e 
implies that the speaker and the ‘ you’ are in different places. 

11 The 'i funotions as a defining particle with feminine words and with plural words. In 8 112 
the 'a functions similarly with a masculine word; kpdné is ‘big’, or ‘old’, masculine, and 
kpáfité is the feminine; 'á kpûné, in Б 112, means ‘ the elder’, or ‘ the eldest son’, while here in 
S 48,4 kpdñié means ‘ the eldest daughter ’. 

12 This sentence might be loosely translated as ‘She got dressed ', but the translation given 
* She took her oloth and tied it tightly round her belly ' is preferred as the Bachama indicates 
how she did it. Because she was going on a journey, she tied it tightly, pushing the knot inwards 
to hold the oloth secure. Many old women still do this, although the modern tendency is to roll 
the knot outwards, which requires frequent adjustment. This would be described by using 
биёуд instead of the сіўд used here. 
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ndad nàarà, ndá boyd dùwèy Је a kwádaró. (9) Tén {да taka ha, tha péeyd ka 
lyénsu we. (57 Táa 114418. (9? Myé a dúk we. (99 Tana пода té. (7 Gón we 
a kónà, 6èté 68 na, туё a lùnb hómne, туё a lyèr fe a boyd *Inuusd ati mad nda fi 
туё баа ven hémne. 

(т) 760, " Inuusà madatés nda madd, kà mélumda nó kà myé taa nzà kåaron, 
tòna râddèn, à айта à 524% hédyè. (7) Málümáa né a sá à, * Mad kàgém gà. 
Cd Húna Кай nda ma & müdà ndaá biya, hund léyó ati sünéà Got bdagén. 
(74) Na hin nan бө biya, hünà 160 а туё a mbamen’. (75) ’Inuusà gbán, táa 
muda, ndà müda, ndà viriwa à mind а kane. (79) "Tte nda kane, tha madén dé 
tyèefigren. OD Ndà mad tuféntiin gbán, лай mida. (78) Муд a su vón hémne. 
(79) T'áa sá gban ati, ‘ Муд a mbamen ko yàá nda dé’. 

(80) Dé nda su пай kd hàmneedan. (D Báriyáaró téa lyénó myéedaaron fe a 
vrdaté sómsom. (83) Теп táa cama, tda sù péeyo ha taa nzà dé. (83) Ndd hile. 
(84) Ndà sd dtu, ' Máa, hing nzà kan, hand nda dé da kütà nyatekee y60 ? 
(85) Nda Galton, tád 66 дда luw hé nd’. (89) Tó0, ndà lyónén fè, taa 26. (87 Ndà 
nza gbán kà щй. (38) ^fte tha vidé à тд, à wünaka hà, ndà tá så atu бйа 
wunakaren, ndà дў mbüdiké a тойға dti 6da hèren. 99 Mbüdibià a gò 
һабз. (099 Тас madé à müda. 

OD Báriy? a su биё nydte néè. (%) Tiydti nyate, taa 26 kwäaméosè a wùdé 
å bó. (99 Matt meetée à vdosén kd diyd, ngà sáron ati, * Wéne làagbá, à máa 
mye а ven d?ekéy, ndà tàkáadà gáarütédam à sù púra & hódyé mye à 66 йй 
nyåté yò?” 099 Md пд a sd àti, ‘Nad my a vi’. 99 Муё a іва dèekèy a vén. 
99 Ndà Rys diwéedan. O Téa tàkáà hà, tha takdd hà, ndà tda sd ati, бйа st 
tuld à одатий вбғоіеё mye a dá, báriyà tàlá kan. 99) Ndà tda så atu бйа purè 
уб), máa nà Мад a daw bóygotà, ygd btyd, tàa puro hodyé. (99! Таа dàmá nyáte, 
іда "wáma bériyé a féórégàn. - 

090 Báriyé a múna à su bà, å mitiné а lyèndse fè ААР. O°) Nydte а wüdé à 
dà gbaagéron à foréyan. 099) Téa туб. (09 Mit пд 6áa muda müdár тд, {йа 
"бт nyátedaaren а kdld dù káakey. 099 Мз пд a mina du Һуд. 099) Морда 
mudatedéend hind бө tekese ka mi Goobir ne. 099) Dé mda mbidi géare, ndà бө 
dé déilé ats, * Nzinddgi, бө kipd’. 09? Ndarda myé а бө dú boyd ati, ‘ Bata’ із 
na, * Nzénddgi рд? kweyd’. 099 Hina бө müda, à kwáda heb kát à вы ned gyé a 
Dyamsé Pwa. 

009) Tén zàari kpéyeé, tèné à humwaa bdagéren. (10) Ndà zaarda ne hide, 
baagén née de, nddd we a sa leyren, yè jiblyontin ka baagén. (11) Bdagén a péedè 
туё ta nzà kdarén, ndà sáron ài, ‘Na ká nó а mbúrò, huna kdd da vé mà 
déembtinaa, тд homne, huna káá vé ma, hünda dá nzà gd’. (12) Da báagéren a 
mbé, dé mye а бө ngür hémne a бө vé zàará dèembúné, а kpané. 019 766, mda 
muune bée gèn, nda dé kütá, тай wá ma, dtu mad tha widé òme. 119 Maté 
meeté à vdosèn à sá mad, * Bèé wide’. 019 Ndà wüdé d’bm’omeniin dusérèn a 


13 This is probably в false etymology : see translation at this point. The Hausa verb 6dtd’ 
(with tones high low) means * to get lost’. The Hausa name for the tribe, 6216 has high level 
tones, and is perhaps their pronunciation for the Bata masculine singular form 6wdatá ; feminine 
6wàatató ; plural бийануе. 
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mina. 019 Ndà sù diyo ndinoèn dtu, * Ndà mgbdale mine туё a sd à, ad туё 
а wirdé ^óme, hye vwákari уб0 2° 01? Md à sd дїн, dd mòn. 019) Тӧд, ndà meine 
a pwete, à mind а dé kità sómwé. 019) Má à meine a sá à бйа гө. 029 Máatéé a 
mind a sán à, * Bè 26. (21) Máa là бёїза dú 'догөп!. 02» Ndà mtné а wüdé 
widetuntin à dù kék kédénàndán a mina. (1%) Ndà mtiné a su diyo. (124) Má à 
sá ats, ‘ Dit, dd mut yd’. 

(25) 760, nd& mda, ndà бёе niyà 148 nda så dtu, * А ma nd müufwd, tad mwi 
ati hind туф kan. (29 A ndà le nzàtà düsórón dé nuyon, hin bda mide ka 
hémneede mad nda nzà nda luw fjgón dsérèn mgbdn’. 03 Dé nda бө pwàrá sù 
homneedan, a mida. (28) Máa бее munè dá kütá dtu mad йа nda mine a wüdé 
kaakey. 029) Ndà mid müdtunün, mda a pwàrá f? a müda dà beésèn. азо) №44 
бө вы jipà jipdtéé, a бө вы tàlá à zàgé Nomwen, Y Má à 'Ífmbüru, туё a wá 
diu Ndàakà nda бө kúr kdombé à бө pwardturén a ygtra käaren. 09? Ndà jipà 
mgbán à su 1416 å zdyé. 099 Ndà sá ati, ‘Nd hàn nda péu gà, hyda nda nn’. 
(134) Dé má né, à йт diibaase a dónden ka getédan. 099) Báase a vàké haa kan. 
(36) Tda bápan. 03? Ndà sá àti, ‘ Hum tekosó supo. 099 Hyée’, dù káakey 
hyda weyo kwéyo, hye 66 ёт suzümté, hye 66 zùme batt №уё nda sd åti hind hye 
kénà. 039) Amd hin, kó à ndùwáà nd mids à du neda, Gwäaré 6áa cama kweyd 
hind zumo ka туёё hina gò kdaren’. (40) Tàa бө müda, à kwdda тддуё kat % 
бө su nzà дуё а Мо Bacdma. (41 Таа бө mind а d'éyose dtu, ' O'o, hé те ad huld, 
mye a јёет à wüdá à nzám gdare’. 059 Таа бө jaya à бө su ned. 

(мз) Ната 'Bacáma іда 'дат& taa dáse бдокё1д kan даа тө a njiyda né nad 
Hama Kwand no. 149 Béorèté da Hama Bacáma kà Hama Kwand ne Ladinà. 
O45 Béniyi Müri, mbwáltedaaren tonda wd züme ste nd ton fi kaarè gda а 
Bacáma. (49) Fite Muri, туё а kad pdore, Büriyi Miri баа fi ka fiteddaren gaa 
a há né à sù vé Hama Bacéma, туё a dé süpèlée kan. ЧА?) Oéb yo jigéene a тад, 
à бө damé muwdsdtéé mye а mwdsdreend. 48) Jikdombé à бө su péenà. 
049) Jikdombé à péend, hindé lée kpapdaha, hina sd gáaro a ’yèdipeene ati туёё 
пгд@ nzàtéà káť tn lee wàayàaseenò, уд jigéren gbán ton leereend. 5°) Bà hinad 
68 léeye ati kùtàa née kaaren а 'уддїйркёт, ton бда kpäpdà ha. 099 буйт no dá 
туё a бө húr njiyda Bacdma hurtuné káť à béyd pükpuk. 059? Wéne Көлө lw 
Ajiyáa Bácáma? 0599) Mi fimbi tand myéé dú fi дда тө. 099. Ténd tiyda Ий 
hédyé 144 66 vé m felon. (55) f'umbi no kpañgé felon, káadóy. “°° Péiree gban 
tànà gbán mi fèlen à dú mbaron gban kat’. “SD Nzepdotédéu a mba ma тёлёп 
108 mbà 2 (158) Hina бө sá à hind boyóunà téé mgbán hund kló, hu туёё dé fs 
kà lemegyé dú sù d'a. 959) № mda kpapdd hà ne sá à jèrenyt, mye à ming а 
qpéà mèyé à d'iyose, mé à bweé kôrmi jígón, má à bwéé kôrmi jigén, nà пада jeronyt 
hina dú kesè. (160) Bwéeleedee mbagyeè fét. 099 Kwàkå ne Bukumdi. 


TRANSLATION 
о) During the time that we were living in Gobirland, there was no Fulani 


there. ( The Fulani came from the direction of Egypt, they passed through 
and went as far as Wukari, and asked for a place to live there. 9) The people 
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of Wukari drove them back. (# Then they came and met Bawa Jan-Gwarzo, 14 
they asked him for a place, saying, ‘ We want to stay here’. (5) He told them, 
saying, ' One does not refuse a human being.!5 (© You come and stay then!’ 
(7) Then the Fulani stayed. 

(8) There was a certain Fulani, a learned man, and his servant. (9) They 
remained there for two years.1* (0) His servant said, ‘ That speaker of а 
different language, let us destroy him and take over this chieftainoy 17 of his’. 
D The teacher replied saying, ‘No. Wait’. (2) Another year went round for 
them. 03) He said to him, ‘ This fire, it should be put out ’.18 (4) He said to 
him, ‘ Wait’. (5) Another year went round for them. 9 He said to him, 
' Let us go and put that fire out’. G He said to him, ‘ Wait’. (9) The fifth 
year came. (19) He said to him, ‘ Tomorrow, Friday,!? let us go and greet 
the Chief’. 

(20) The next day, Friday, they went on horses, and they greeted the Chief. 
(© The Chief came out. ‘) The teacher said to the Chief, ‘A message has 
come from Mecca, that a white crow is needed. 99?) That is why we have come 
to ask you’. 4) Then he said, ‘Do you want а white crow?’ (5) He said, 
‘Yes’. (6) Then he spoke and said, ‘ If I am the Chief to-day, you God, who 
created me, let people see a white crow here near me’. (*7) He raised his hands 
like this. (28) White crows came down, all pure white ones, in plenty. 99) He 
spoke again and raised his hands to the sky and black crows *° came down, 
all pure black ones, in plenty. ($? He spoke again, and crows which had white 
necks came down in plenty. (%1 He said to them, ‘ бо, here they are’. (83) Then 
the scholar said, ‘ Yes, we thank the Chieftaincy. (99) Let them be made to 
disappear again. (4) I shall send * a message that they have indeed been 
found ?. 

(39) Then the man and his servant returned home. °° He asked him, 
‘Since your birth, have you ever seen a white crow?’ (87) He replied, ‘ I have 
never seen one’. 09) * And have you ever seen a black crow without any white 
patch?’ G9 He said, ‘I have never seen one’. (49 Then he said, ‘ Well, you 
see this man? (4? From his nature, I do not know if he is greater than I before 
God, or if I am greater than he, I do not know. (42) If one acted hastily without 
care against him, one would be put to shame in defeat. (43) That is what 
restrained me each time you spoke, I didn't want to give you any explanation 
at all”. (44) Then they went on living there. 

(45) Before the Fulani were to start intriguing, this learned man said to the 
Chief that he should give him his son, and he would put him to school. (49) The 
Chief took his eldest son, who was called Inusa, and gave him to him. 
(^? Inusa went and lived with him. (48) He was learning book knowledge. 
(49) At that time also the Chief's eldest?? daughter was married to someone 
from another town and went and lived there. 

14 See p. 626, n. 3. 15 Bee p. 626, n. 4. 16 Seo p. 626, n. 5. 


17 Bee p. 626, n. 6. 15 Beo p. 626, n. 7. 19 Beo p. 626, n. 8. 
19 See p. 627, n. 9. 0 See p. 627, n. 10. z Beo p. 827, n. 11. 
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(59 When they again went to greet the Chief, they found him suffering from 
a syelling on his face, something like smallpox. (5) They returned home and 
the teacher said to his servant, ‘ This sickness that has attacked the Chief, he 
cannot survive it’. (52 Not many days after, the Chief died. 

(3) She his daughter who was living there in a village was with her husband. 
(54) On that very morning, the cock crowed. (55) On coming out she did nothing 
but get together her belongings. (59 She was collecting her things, and her 
husband came to her, and she said, ‘My father is dead. (57) I shall go’. 
(58) * Tf your father is dead, shouldn't you have received a message?’ (58) She 
said, * If my father was still alive, surely the horse couldn't have neighed, and 
the cock wouldn't have crowed, and not even the donkey could have brayed. 
(60) My father is undoubtedly dead, since the cock has crowed. (61) I shall go’. 
(6? She took her cloth and tied it tightly 33 round her belly. (5% She hastened 
to the road. (% For some time her husband on his part did not take her 
seriously, he thought she was joking. (99 Then he looked and could not see 
her, so he saddled his horse and followed her. (99 Before they had gone half- 
way, they met a messenger with a message about the death. (*? In this way 
they reached their destination. (88) The corpse was then buried. (99? They 
stayed there in this way. ‘7° The time of mourning came, and when the period 
of mourning was completed, and а new chief was to be appointed, в message 
was sent to Inusa, asking him to come to be given the chieftaincy. 

CD Well when Inusa arose and left together with the teacher and the 
people they were living among, they accompanied him and went with him a 
little beyond the town. (7%) This learned man said, ‘ Let us all stop here. 
(73) Tf you see that man leave us without looking back, you will know that he 
is just like his father. ("? But if you see him look back, you will know that 
we can conquer him’. (75) Inusa was just setting out, he departed, he looked 
back and then stopped. (75) When he stopped they raised their hands to him. 
(7? In turn, he raised his hand, and departed. (7? He was later given the 
chieftaincy. (79 Then they said, ‘We shall conquer him, no matter what 
he does’. 

(80) He then lived in his kingdom. (8? That Fulani started sending messages 
to his people in different towns. (99? They were coming together and were 
gathering in that place where he lived. (9? Inusa heard about it. (8 He said, 
“This man with whom І lived, am I really the one he is plotting to make war 
against? (85) І shall kill him before they can capture this place’. (89 So he 
sent him а message and they went. (9? He (the Chief) was just sitting ready. 
(88) When they went and sat and sent in their greeting, before he said that he 
would greet them, he took up a gun in order to shoot the teacher. (89) The gun 
turned into water. (99) They arose and went away. 

(91) The Fulani there and then started organizing for war. (92) At the 
beginning of the war, in its first stage, they went and camped near by. 


23 See p. 627, n. 12. 
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(93) The woman among the Chief's people, with supernatural powers, said to 
them, * Who is the young man among you who can be given a cock, and, go 
round the wall of our town, and get back home before we start our campaign ? ? 
(94) This man said, ‘ Let it be given to me’. (99) The cock was caught and given 
to him. (% He mounted his horse. © He was riding, riding on his way 
round the place, and hardly had he time to reach the gate of the wall which 
had been built, before the Fulani got to him. (9? He just managed to pass 
through in this way when one of the Fulani cut the wall and it broke and they 
entered the town. (99) The Chief's people came out for battle, and that day 
they drove off the Fulani. 

(109 The Fulani went back and camped, and they again sent out messages 
to all their people. 09? The battle went against the Chief’s people on that day. 
(02) Tt was a hard fight. (03) These people who would be coming this way 
(i.e. the Bata), fought their battle, and took to the bush. (199) The other people 
returned to the town. (405) That was the basis of our separation from the 
people of Gobir. (199) Then the one remaining there was then asking and saying, 
‘My brother is lost ^. (107) That is the meaning indeed, when people speak and 
say ‘ Bátà ’,*4 that is ‘My brother is lost’. (108) We then came in this direction 
and followed all places, and came and settled near here at Demsa Pwa. 

(109) They, the two twins, were with their father. (19 He, one of the twins, 
while his father was alive, was not behaving respectfully towards them, his 
elder brother and father. (11) His father gathered together the people with 
whom they were living, and he told them and said, ‘ When I die, if you do not 
give the chieftaincy to this black twin, but if you give it to the other one, you 
will not be able to live here’. (12) Then their father passed away, and people 
took the chieftaincy and gave it to the black twin, who was the elder. 
013) Well, then anger took possession of the other one, and he would make a 
plot and invite that man, saying that they should go hunting. @14) The woman 
among them would say to that map, ‘Do not go’. (45) He would go hunting 
alone and return. (16) He would come and ask his age-mate and say, ‘ What is 
the reason, we said we would go hunting, but you deceived me?’ (17) The 
other would say that he was not well. (118) So he changed again, and made a 
different plan. (19) That man replied that he would go with him. (120) The 
woman again said to him, ‘Do not go. (21) This man is consumed with a 
passion to kill you’. (1) This time he went fishing alone, and returned. 
(123) He came again and asked. 029 That man said, ‘ In fact, I am not well’. 

085) So, he, this one, when he had seen this, he said, ‘ Since this man is 
my younger brother, I do not want to fight him. 19) Since what he wants is 
to live on his own, I shall go away with my chieftaincy, and let him stay and 
have his also on his own’. (87) Then he took the things associated with his 
chieftaincy and departed. 088) The other had made yet another plan, by 
which they were to have gone to the bush. (89% He himself had already left 


14 Beo p. 628, n. 13. 
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on the expedition, and the other then took his things and set out in his absence. 
030) The one who was plotting gave chase, and reached the river bank at 
Numan. (31) The man at Yumburu whom people called Ndaka had brought а 
boat and had taken them and ferried them across. 3? The one who was 
chasing also reached the river bank. 99? He said, ‘If I had found you here, 
you would have caught it”. (134) The other man (i.e. the Chief) took a narrow 
strip of cloth and threw it with his magic power. 039 The cloth fell near him 
(ie. the other brother). 039) They cut it. 97) The Chief said, * We have 
separated as from to-day. 39 You will always be wandering in the bush, 
before you will be able to get food to eat, since you say that I am the one you 
want to attack. (39 For my part, wherever I go and settle, people will bring 
things so that we and those who are with us can eat’. (140) Then they moved 
off, and followed all the mountains, and came and stopped near here at 
Lamurde Hill (4 Then they again asked one another and said, ‘No. This 
place is not suitable, let us go down and live there’. 048) They climbed down 
and settled here. 

(43) The Chief of Lamurde, there is no man with whom he had any boundary 
in this land here, except the Chief of Kona. 0? The boundary between the 
Chief of Lamurde and the Chief of Kona is the river Ladina. (45 The Fulani 
of Muri, their new okra, they would never eat it, unless they brought it here to 
Lemurde. (49) Muri salt, when collected, the Fulani of Muri would bring their 
salt here to this place and give it to the Chief of Lamurde who used it for 
religious purposes. (47) This is how our forefathers lived right up to the time 
when we were born. (148 Then the white men came and found us. (4% When 
the white men found us, we were not used to telling lies, for we thought there 
in our hearts that all those people who lived around us knew about our coming, 
and that their forefathers knew us as well. (150) But then we never knew that 
they had their own trickish thinking in their hearts and that they would tell 
lies. (60 This is the way that the whole of the Bachama empire was stolen, 
bit by bit, they cut it up completely. 052) Who would have dared to take the 
Bachama empire? 5? The Kiri people, they were the only people who used 
to come here. (159 They were the first to come and receive the staff of office 
before they conferred it in turn on the people of Shellem. 59 Kiri was senior 
to Shellem in the olden days. @5® The Longuda people were all subdued under 
Shellem. (5? If a man who pays homage to you is above somebody, are you 
yourself not above that man too? (58) That is why we decided to tell you, 
so that you can understand, you who come here to inquire and find out things. 
059) Tf anyone has told any lies, or has denied what I have said, let all the 
people be called together again, and let them ask each other, and let every- 
body in turn give the account which his grandfather gave him, so that it may 
be known if it is lies we have been telling. (199? My speech ends here like this. 
(161) My name is Bukumdi. 


SANHAJAH SCHOLARS OF TIMBUCTOO 
By Н. Т. Norris Ы 
Introduction 

The scholars who are descendants of Muhammad Aqit b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. 
Yahya al-Sanhaji, and who include Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti, are rightly 
regarded as being among the greatest in the medieval Sudan. Yet, in part 
due to the fact that the mosque and quarter of Sankuray were the focal point 
of their scholastic endeavours and in part due to the vague use of the geo- 
graphical expression Takrür, which included, as an appendage, areas north- 
wards to the Mauritanian Adràr as well as the Sudanese Sahil, the essentially 
Sanhaji and Saharan origin and background of these scholars is sometimes 
underrated. 

Not only is there evidence to show that these northern desert links were 
cherished by the whole family, but there are also traditions, even if they are 
legendary, which trace these links back to none other than families of Saharan 
muradbitin.” These ties are particularly close with tribes in Wadan. 


Almoravid princes of the Sahara 

According to Lamtünah legend and tradition Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar al- 
Lamtüni returned with his army to the Sahara and conquered Ghana in 
469/1076. He continued the jthad in the Sudan, and he was killed by a poisoned 
arrow in Taganit in Sha‘bin 480/1087, having conquered a distance of 90 days’ 
march in those territories. After his death the leadership passed to the 
offspring of his brother Yahya b. ‘Umar. They bore the noble title of Anbat. 
Among their descendants are the Anbat al-Giblah (’Nyarzig) and the [daw ‘Ish 
in Taganit and the ‘Asabah. 

Almoravid government in the Sahara remained loose and amorphous. In 
a Mauritanian urjūzaħ of uncertain date and origin 2 it is stated that after the 
death of Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar allegiance was sworn to his son Muhammad. Then 

1 See J. О. Hunwick, ' А new source for the biography of Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukt! (1656— 
1627)’, BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 1964, 568-08, for a thorough survey of all known source material 
regarding this family. 

* The text, or portions of it, are in the possession of my Mauritanian friend, the scholar 
al-Mukhtür wuld Hämidun al-Daymäni, who hes kindly furnished me with the information 
contained in this paragraph. The poem is too incomplete to quote, with the exception of the 
opening verses which are themselves sadly corrupt and incomplete : 


(S) 201 aba ш Lael tell dul, 
ll Sle Les ty D LUT ML од 
Oe dom pres 
folly he Boy kel Lisl 35 Lei aes C 
diss fy al AL db Lu al ns 
eV dE gatos rl le у 
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he was deposed, and he was succeeded by al-Khadir (Khidr ?) b. Yüsuf, who 
was governor in the Sahara for 40 years. His cousin, Bisharah, followed him, 
and he was governor for 30 years. Baddi b. Bisharah then governed for 20 years, 
to be followed by his son A‘mar, governor for 46 years. Then for 10 years 
Muhammad al-Bambari (a forebear of the Id ag Bambara Lamtünah of 
Gorgol?) was the governor until he resigned. Anarchy followed, апа the 
Sanhajah Saharan community was divided between : 


(1) Bilak (ancestor of the Idyallak (Id Eïlik) of the Braknah 1) 

(2) Ibn al-Amir A‘mar (A‘mar b. Bäddi (Annah), ancestor of the Lamtünah 
of Kayhaydi ?) 

(3) al-‘Alawi, the grandson of Lamtünah (al-Hajj ‘Ali of Wadan or the 
ancestor of the Idaw ‘Alī of Shingiti ?) 


Wadan 

The Adrar town of Wadan was founded in 535/1141, according to a local 
legend.? The original nucleus was a group of three villages, Kawlan, Tàmgüna,* 
and ТИШ. Two others, Faranni and Agwaydir, are sometimes added. The 
indigenous population were in part Sanhäjah, in part Azayr speakers (both 
Berber and non-Berber). When the town was founded, so the legend tells, it 
was administered by two scholars, al-Hajj ‘Uthman and al-Hajj Ya‘qib who 
claimed descent from the Quraysh and the Ansgar respectively. The first of 
these scholars, together with the Sharif ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. Salih, the founder 
of Tishit and ancestor of its Shurafa’, came from Aghmat Wurika in Morocco $ 
and had studied under the Qadi ‘Iyad of Ceuta.® 

These two pilgrims were welcomed by the Tiftil and the Tamgiina on their 
arrival in 1141. They built Qsar Wadan in close proximity to the centres of 
these two Massüfah tribes. Other scholars who came later to this settlement 
included al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Sa’im (the ancestor of the Sayyam), 
Yahya al-Aghmati b. Misa, and lastly al-Hajj ‘Ali who claimed as his ancestor 


* There are differing dates with regard to ite foundation since another tradition states 
730/1829. There are also variant legends regarding ite founders. See В. Mauny, ‘ Notes d'histoire 
et d'archéologie sur Arougui, Chinguetti et Oudane ', Bull. IF AN, Sér. В, хуп, 1-2, 1955, 153-61. 

4 Mauny does not mention Tamgina, but only ‘ troglodyte' Tin Labbe. Неге is buried the 
legendary B&für who lived in the days of Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar and who feigned conversion to 
Islam. This spot, or giant, may or may not be associated with Labbi b. War Jay (Ј&Ы) 
(sl e sd), chief of Takrür who supported Yahya b. ‘Umar in the Adrär battle of Tabfarilli 
(Tifrilla ?) in 448/1056—7, where the latter met his death. See al-Bakri, Description de } Afrique 
septentrionale tr. de Slane, Arabic text, second ed., Paris, 1911, 168, French trans., revised ed., 
Algiers and Paris, 1913, 316. Many Tämgüna settled in Senegal and are known as Кап а. 

5 Aghm&t was the haunt of the only known historical scholar who came to the Adrär in 
Almoravid times, who was Q&dI of Ázügi, and who is buried there, the Imim Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Murädi al-Hagrami. See Ibn Baghkuwal, Kitab al-silah fs iG'rikh 
aimmat al-andalus, Cairo, 1955, 572, and Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maqqari, Azhar al-riyag fi 
akhbar Чуйй, Cairo, 1942, тп, 161. 

* As these scholars may be legendary there is no certainty that they were ever pupils of 
Qadi Abu ’1-Fadl 'Ty&d b. Misa al-Yahsubi al-Sabti (476-544/1083-1149). See Ibn Bashkuw&l, 
Kitab al-silah, п, 429. 
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Yahya b. ‘Umar al-Lamtüni. Al-Hajj ‘Ali married the daughter of al-Hàjj 
‘Uthman, and he had two sons 'Wtayd and Abaj, the eponyms of the ’Wtaydat 
and the Idawbaj. 

АП these clans and groups, legendary or real, combined to form the historical 
Tdaw al-Hàjj The latter dispersed from Wädän. Those who settled in 
Timbuctoo were the '"Wqitün. They were paternal cousins of the Tiftil and the 
Tamgina. The tribe were to boast of famous scholars such as Mahmüd b. 
‘Umar, the ancestor of the Achfagha Mahmud who were to be Imàms and 
Qadis of Wadan. If the tradition is correct the family of Muhammad Aqit are 
descended from the 'Wqitün and through them to Wadani Massüfah clans of 
the Sanhäjah. The fact that al-Massiifi is sometimes used by them as a nisbah 
provides yet further support for this interpretation. 


Muhammad Афі and his descendants 

Muhammad Aqit emigrated from the Niger town of Masinah (Ke Magina) 
haunt of Tishit Azayrophones, where his family had settled." He disliked the 
Peuls, and he was afraid that his sons would marry them. It was his wish to 
settle in Timbuctoo. There was a powerful Massüfah element there, as in 
Walatah. At that time Timbuctoo was nominally under the Tuareg Sultan 
Akil ag Malwal. In reality he lived in his tents outside it, and the de facto ruler 
was the Timbuctoo Koy Muhammad Naddi(a), а half-Sanhaji from the Shinjiti 
Ajar clan.5 He was a benefactor of Sanhajah scholarship since he built, or 
restored, a fine and famous mosque in the city for his friend, the saint, Sidi 
Yahya al-Tadilsi? who held the post of Imam until his death in 868/1463. 
Muhammad Аді and his large nomadic camp (hillah) of kinsmen and clientèle 
were then in a state of armed hostility vis-à-vis the Sultan Akil, and at first 
the scholar could not take up residence in Timbuctoo, neither did he stay long 
in Walatah but he camped between it and Ra’s al-Ma’. However, owing to 
the mediation of the grandfather of Masir And ‘Umar, the Sultan АКП finally 
consented. 

According to the Fath al-shakür,!° the great-grandfather of Ahmad Baba, 
‘Umar b. Muhammad Aqit was learned and pious, and he taught the distin- 
guished Qadi Modibo Muhammad al-Käbiri When Sonni ‘Ali entered 
Timbuctoo in 837/1468, ‘Umar fled with his three sons to Walatah in company 


7 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Imran b. ‘Amir al-Ba'dt, T'a'rikh al-Südän, ed. О. Houdas 
and E. Benoist (PELOV, гуе Sér., Vol. хп), Paris, 1898, 35; Ta’rikh al-Sudan, tr. О. Houdas 
(PELOV, гуе Sér., Vol. xu), Paris, 1900, 58. Masinah was frequented by Sanhäjah emigrants 
from Tighit. Part of the population of Tighit bears the name Im&sna, according to Ahmad b. 
al-Amin al-Shingiti, Kitab al-wasif, Cairo, 1958, 459. Ап Azayr (Soninké) element has always 
characterized Tighit, likewise Wädän. See Charles Monteil, ‘La langue azer’, in Th. Monod 
(ed.), Contributions à l'étude du Sahara occidental, п, Paris, 1939, 215-25. 

5 It is of note that this Shinjiti claimed kinship to the earlier(?) Id Ајаг (Idayjar) and not 
to the more powerful Idaw ‘Ali or Aghläl. They are a fraction of the Ideichilli, see Monteil, 
“Та langue azer', 219. Shinjiti = Shingfti. 

° Tadeliza or Tilzda in Air ? 

10 Fath al-shak&r ft ma'rifat a‘yan ‘ulama’ al-Takrür written in 1214/1799-1800 by Muhammad 
‘Abdullah b. Muhammad b. al-Tàlib ‘Alf al-Bann&ni al-Bartili al-Walüti. 
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with other scholars of Sankuray. The youngest son, the Faqih Mahmüd returned 
to Limbuctoo in 885/1510, and he died in 955/1548. ‘Umar and his son 
‘Abdullah died in Walatah and in neighbouring Tazakht (Tizakht) respectively. 

Al-Hajj Ahmad b. ‘Umar, famous for his laudatory odes of the Prophet and 
for his knowledge of the Shifa’ of the Qadi ‘Iyad, also returned to Timbuctoo. 
He died there in 943/1536. His son al-Hajj Ahmad was as widely travelled as 
his father, and he met and studied with a number of eminent Oriental scholars. 
He authorized his son Ahmad Baba to quote him as his authority, and he left 
on record a number of commentaries and texts including a ta‘lig on the poem 
of al-Maghili on logic. He died in 991/1583. 

Ahmad Baba (963-1036/1556-1627) was to be the most famous of this 
family. He was born in Arawan, a centre of Igallad (Arab-Tuareg) scholars, 
but little is known of his life in Timbuctoo until his deportation to Morocco in 
1594. There he wrote his best-known work Nayl al-ibtthaj bi tatriz al-Dibàaj. 


The Agit family and the Almoravids 
Considered as a whole, the following facts and traditions suggest that this 

family prided itself on a certain kinship with Almoravid princes. 

(1) The Wadani tradition which links the genealogy of the Massüfah "Wqitün 
with that of al-Hajj ‘Ali, a descendant of Yahya b. ‘Umar, in the Idaw 
al-Hajj of Wadan. 

(2) The lineage of Ahmad Baba as given in the text of Fath al-shakür." This 
asserts that Muhammad Aqit is descended from a certain Abii Bakr b. 
‘Umar, with 13 ancestors between. The bulk of the names are Sanhajah 
Berber rather than Tuareg. Muhammad Aqit, who felt no kinship with the 
Tuareg, and who if anything was bitterly hostile to them, was a con- 
temporary of Sultan Akil ag Malwal who ruled Timbuctoo for just under 
40 years, commencing in 1433. The Sultan was still alive in 1468, and he 
was probably born about 1400. On the basis of 13 generations, the Abi 
Bakr b. ‘Umar in question could have been born at the end of the tenth 
century or early in the eleventh century of the Christian era. The Almoravid 
leader of that name is recorded as having died in 1087. It is just plausible 
that the two men could have been contemporaries, unless, as is equally 
possible, they are one and the same person.1? 


u al TH! as ael gti gl al LU al au 
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er pon n o р al 
Prism) аз аз здзе 
12 Some such identification is supported by Abū ‘Abdullih Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Zuhri, 


Kitab al-jughrafiya, British Museum Add. MS 25743 (folio 95a), who records that the people of 
Ghana were converted to Islam in 469/1076 by Yahy& b. Abi Bakr, ‘ the Amir of the Massiifah’. 
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(3) A pride in lineage is apparent in the desire of Muhammad Aqït to preserve 
his family from marriage with alien peoples. Up to that time, it is explicitly 
stated, no such marriage had been known or, implicitly, condoned. 

(4) The Sanhäjah as well as Tuareg custom of the litham was continued by this 
family and among the scholars of Sankuray. According to the Tani 
al-Südàn,* the scholar sons of the Faqih Mahmiid b. ‘Umar when brought 
to Marrakush were observed by Christian captives.. The latter rejoiced to 
see them since to them they resembled the mulaththimtin, who, ‘according 
to a legend, were to bring ruin to Marrakush when they had once again 
entered it. 


Wadani scholars of Timbuctoo 

Among the students and pupils of the family of Ahmad Baba were several 
Idaw al-Hajj from Wadan, and the Fath al-shakür confirms close links between 
the two centres. Sidi Ahmad al-Fazzazi b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Ya‘qub al-Hajji al-Ya'qübi al-Wadani studied under the Faqih al-Hajj Ahmad, 
the father of Ahmad Baba. He, in turn, handed on his teaching in figh to 
Sidi Ahmad b. al-Qasim b. Sid Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Ya‘qüb al-Wadani al-Hajji 
al-Ya‘qubi, who claimed descent from al-Hajj Ya‘qüb, co-founder of Wadan. 
Sidi Ahmad b. al-Qäsim had several noted pupils including Sidi Abi Muhammad 
al-Hajj ‘Abdullah b. al-Faqih Muhammad al-Shinjiti and the Faqih Abu 'l- 
‘Abbas Sidi Ahmad b. Ahmad b. al-Hajj al-Shinjiti. Another Wadani scholar 
who lived early in the tenth century A.H./sixteenth century A.D. (at least until 
933/1527) was Sidi Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abū Bakr al-Wadani al-Hajji, the 
author of a work called al-Majma‘, including а commentary in two volumes on 
the Mukhtasar of Khalil and titled Mawhtib al-jalsl bi sharh Khalil. 

Scholars also left Timbuctoo and emigrated to Wadan. Walid b. Khaluna 
(d. 1212/1797) mentions a certain Sid Ilyas, who was of noble origin, who left 
it, settled in Wädän, and married a local woman. Не was buried there, and 
later his tomb became a place of pilgrimage.'4 


айдат and Timbuctoo 

The close relationship between these towns is further confirmed by the 
nineteenth-century Wadani scholar, al-Talib Ahmad b. Mustafa ibn Tuwayr 
al-Jannah in his Rihlat al-muna wa 'l-minnah.15 

* One of the curiosities of the age is that told me regarding Wadan by 


33 Ta rikh al-Südän, Arabio text, 202, French trans., 309. 

14 Ismael Hamet, Chroniques de la Mauritanie sénégalaise, Paris, 1911, 85, 258. 

35 A chatty, semi-colloquial, travelogue in which the slightly eccentric author describes his 
pilgrimage. This work is popular in Mauritania and Senegal, and I have a photographed copy 
of the text in my possession. This particular copy was completed in Dhu 'l-Hijjah 1253/March 
1838. Little is known about this scholar except that he also wrote a book on genealogies, a 
chronicle of events in Wädän, and his Рауф al-minan fi 'Lradd ‘ala mubiada'dt hadha ‘l-zamaän, 
an anti-Ibadi polemic. The whereabouts of copies of these latter texts is at present unknown. 
The extract of the Riklah given here is slightly abbreviated. 
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distinguished persons among the people of Tripoli (Libya), both scholars and 
Imäms, and by the common people. They had always heard it said, handed 
down from father to son that "learning is Wadani, the date is Fazzänï, and 
the slave is Süd&ni ". .. . I pondered in my heart how it came about that the 
science and learning of Wadan had travelled to Tripoli, notwithstending the 
vast distance between them. I realized that the reason for this was that Wadan 
in olden times was а great centre of learning, and that there were many scholars 
there. There were so many that one could find 40 adjoining houses each 
occupied by a scholar, and that there were two or three scholars with a house 
or two between them, or something similar. It is on account of this that Wadan 
is known by the name of “ two valleys ” 15—опе of learning and the other of 
dates. Thus I was told by my Shaykh Sidi ‘Abdullah b. al-Hajj Ibrahim 
al-‘Alawi....17 

At that time the route between Wädän and Timbuctoo was well-defined 
and used (masbülah). One passed the night or took one's siesta, en route, in 
some structure, and this was due to the number of huts and properly con- 
stracted buildings between these two places. There was also much learning in 
Timbuctoo at that time, and there were outstanding scholars including Ahmad 
Baba al-Tinbukti and Mahmüd b. ‘Umar,)® gifted Shaykh(?), author of the 
famous commentary on Khalil, renowned for an episode involving his father 
in Wadan, and Muhammad Baghyu' 1° and others among the famous scholars 
of Timbuctoo. These scholars, whose renown was extolled in both the East 
and the West were those who were в shining light of learning. Timbuctoo and 
Tripoli were linked by a well-marked route because of the commerce in slaves 
and gold, and because Timbuctoo was the “© mouth of the Sudan ". All this has 
been told me by the elders among the people of Wädän and by others. On 
account of all this, so that saying came to Tripoli... . 

The number of buildings which were once between Wädän and Timbuctoo 
was matched by the number between Wadan and Tishit. One did not pass the 
night save in a proper building nor enjoy & siesta save In such a structure on 
account of their number, and the number of huts between these towns. I have 
seen confirmation of this. You do not pass through a locality without noticing 
broken potsherds. That is confirmed by my Shaykhsand by all kinds of people, 
both wise and ignorant, namely that such and such was an inhabited place. 
As for the present day, the route is deserted between Wadan and Tishit and 
even more so between Wädän and Timbuctoo. There is now no fixed structure, 


16 A distortion of в Zn&ga root, an-wallan or ‘in ’ndyän (place where gazelles lick fawns). 
The author probably confuses the Adrär Wädän (Wadan) with the Libyan Waddün. But for 
his error he would never have written this entertaining description. 

17 A famous scholar of the Idaw ‘Ali who died c. 1938/1818. Bee Kitab al-wasif, 37-40. 

18 The text is obscure and faulty in this passage. It appears that the writer refers to the 
Qadi Mahmüd b. ‘Umar (1463-1548), the author of Taqdsyid, a two-volume commentary on the 
Mukhtasar of Khalil. 

19 Muhammad b. Mabmüd b. Abi Bakr al-Wangari was the principal teacher of Ahmad Baba 
al-Tinbukti. 
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THE ANGLO-ETHIOPIAN TREATY OF 19021 
By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


The Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1902 was designed to determine the frontier 
between the Sudan and Ethiopia. In an annex to this treaty the British, 
Italian, and Ethiopian Governments embodied & number of agreed modi- 
fications to the frontier between the Sudan and Eritrea (Italy's colonta primo- 
genita) as well as to that between Ethiopia and Eritrea. While the latter sur- 
vived until the Italo-Ethiopian war of 1935-6 (and was re-established, in 
substance, by the British Military Administration in 1941 subsisting until the 
Ethiopian-Eritrean federation in 1952), the Sudan-Ethiopian frontier has 
remained substantially unchanged to the present day. The treaty was the 
culmination of protracted negotiations * between the Emperor Menelik and the 
British Agent in Ethiopia, Lt.-Col. J. L. Harrington. 

Before the end of 1902 a British Officer had arrived to assist in the demar- 
cation of the Sudan-Ethiopia border—as provided under articles I and II of the 
Treaty. Article III achieved а long-standing British aim to safeguard the 
unimpeded flow of the waters from the Blue Nile апа Lake Tana, while under 
article IV an area of 400 hectares was to be leased to the Sudan Government 
for the establishment of a commercial station near Gambela. Article V pro- 
vided for the construction, through Ethiopian territory, of a railway line to 
connect the Sudan with Uganda. Menelik’s principal gain from this agreement 
was the expansion of his territory towards the Nile Valley. 

The tripartite annex to this treaty was exclusively concerned with adjust- 
ments to the Ethiopian-Eritrean and Sudan-Eritrean frontiers and superseded 
a provisional agreement entered into by Britain and Italy in 1900-1. 

The provisions of article IV of the Treaty were to remain in operation only 
as-long as the Sudan was under Anglo-Egyptian control. The change in the 
international status of the Sudan as well as the omission of the Sudan Govern- 
ment in the Amharic text of article III (see notes below) have led to some 
complications in recent years which have now brought about fresh frontier 
negotiations and agreements between the governments of the Sudan and 
Ethiopia. 

Amharic documents of the period in question are far from being plentiful, 
and from a linguistic point of view this treaty is not without interest. The 
Amharic flows easily and smoothly and shows no obvious traces of ‘ trans- 
lationese ?. In fact, the provisions of the treaty appear to have been explained 
to the Amharic draftsman who was then allowed to find his own linguistic level 
without being forced into а narrowly literal rendering. His Amharic equivalent 
of ‘ ratification ’ is particularly successful. 

1 FO 93/2/4/5. This unpublished Crown-copyright material in the Public Record Office has 
been reproduced by kind permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


* H. G. Marcus, ' Ethio-British negotiations concerning the western border with Sudan, 
1896—1902 ’, Journal of African History, гу, 1, 1963, 81-04. 
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Article I. 
The frontier between the Soudan and Ethiopia agreed on between the two 
Governments shall be: the line which is marked in red on the map annexed to 
this treaty in duplicate and traced from Khor Um Hagar to Gallabat, to the 
Blue Nile, Baro, Pibor and Akobo rivers, to Melile thence to the intersection of 
the 6th degree north latitude with the 35th degree longitude Hast of Greenwich. 


Article IT. 
The boundary as defined in Article I shall be delimited and marked on the 
ground by a Joint Boundary Commission, which shall be nominated by the 
two High Contracting Parties, who shall notify the same to their subjects after 
delimitation. 


Article TII. 
His Majesty the Emperor MENELEK П, King of Kings of Ethiopia, engages 
himself towards the Government of His Britannic Majesty not to construct or 
allow to be constructed any work across the Blue Nile, Lake Tsana or the 
Sobat, which would arrest the flow of their waters into the Nile except in 
agreement with His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
the Soudan. . 
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Article IV. 

His Majesty the Emperor Menelek, King of Kings of Ethiopia engages himself 
to allow His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
Soudan, to select in the neighbourhood of Itang on the Baro river, & block of 
territory having a river frontage of not more than 2000 metres, in area not 
exceeding 400 hectares, which shall be leased to the Government of the Soudan 
to be administered and occupied as a commercial station so long as the Soudan 
is under the Anglo Egyptian Government. It is agreed between the two High 
Contracting Parties that the territory so leased shall not be used for any 
political or military purpose. 


Article V. 
His Majesty the Emperor MENELEK, King of Kings of Ethiopie grants His 
Britannic Majesty's Government and the Government of the Soudan the right 
to construct а railway through Abyssinian territory to connect the Soudan 
with Uganda. A route for the railway will be selected by mutual agreement 
between the two High Contracting Parties. 


The present Treaty shall come into force as soon as its ratification by His 
Britannic Majesty shall have been notified to the Emperor of Ethiopia. 
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In faith of which His Majesty MENELEK IT, King of Kings of Ethiopia, in his 
owa name and Lieutenant Colonel John Lane Harrington on behalf of His 
Majesty King EDWARD VII, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India 
have signed the present Treaty, in duplicate, written in the English and Amharic 
languages, identically, both texts being official and have thereto affixed their 
seals 


Done at ADIS ABABA, the 15th day of May, 1902. 
(sgd) John Lane Harrington 


Nota—aggiunta al trattato del 10 
Luglio 1900 per la frontiera fra 
Etiopia ed Eritrea ed al trattato del 
15 Maggio 1902 per la frontiera fra 
Sudan ed Etiopia. 


Di comune accordo fra S.M. P Impera- 
tore di Etiopia Menelik II, il Mag- 
giore Come Ciccodicola Ministro 
d'Italia in Etiopia ed il Tte Colonnello 
Harrington Agente diplomatico del 
Governo Britannico in Etiopia à 
stato convenuto quanto segue : 


Lt. Col. 


Note 
Annex to the Treaty of 10th July, 
1900, regarding the frontier between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, and the Treaty 
of 15th May, 1902 regarding the 
frontier between the Soudan and 
Ethiopia. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia, 
Menelek II, Major Ciccodicola, 
Italian Minister in Ethiopia, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Harrington, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Agent in Ethio- 
pia have mutually agreed that : 
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Art? I 
П tgatto di frontiera fra l'Etiopia e 
1а Colonia Eritrea, determinato finora 
dalla linea Tomat-Todluc, di comune 
accordo, viene modificato nel 
seguente modo : 


À cominciare dalla confluenza del 
Khor-Um-Hagar col Setit la nuova 
frontiera segue questo fiume fino alla 
confluenza del Maiteb, si tiene lungo 
il corso di esso lasciando alla Eritrea 
il Mte Ala-Tacure e si dirige al Матер 
alla confluenza del Mai Ambessa. 


La linea compresa fra la confluenza 
del Maiteb col Setit e quella del Mai 
Ambessa col Матер sarà determinata 
sul terreno da appositi delegati, 
italiani ed etiopi, in maniera che la 
tribù dei Cunama rimanga alla 
Colonia Eritrea. 


Arte П 

La frontiera fra il Sudan e l'Eritrea 
invece di essere quella delimitata dai 
delegati, inglese ed italiano, con la 
convenzione del 16 Aprile 1901, sarà 
la linea che da Sabderat per Abu- 
Gamal va alla confluenza del Khor- 
Um-Hagar col Setit. 


4 Article I 
The frontier Treaty between Ethio- 
pia and Eritrea previously deter- 
mined by the line Tomat-Todluc is 
mutually modified in the following 


manner : 


Commencing from the junction of 
the Khor Um Hagar with the Setit, 
the new frontier follows this river to 
its junction with the Maieteb, fol- 
lowing the latter's course во as to 
leave Mount Ala Tacura to Eritrea 
апа joins the Mareb at its junction 
with the Mai Ambessa. 


The line from the junction of the 
Setit and Maieteb to the junction of 
the Матер and Mai Ambessa shall be 
delimited by Italian and Ethiopian 
delegates so that the Canama tribe 
belong to Eritrea. 


Article II 

The frontier between the Soudan and 
Eritrea instead of that delimited by 
the English and Italian delegates by 
the Convention of the 16th April, 
1901, shall be the line which from 
Sabderat, is traced via Abu Jamal to 
the junction of the Khor Um Hagar 
with the Setit. 
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Gli accordi sopraindicati, accettati 
da &.M. l'Imperatore d’Etiopia 
Menelik II, avranno esecuzione 
quando questa Nota sarà state rati- 
fieata dai Governi Inglese ed Italiano. 


In fede di quanto sopra, 8.M. 
TImperatore di Etiopia, Menelik II, 
per ве e pei suoi successori, il Com? 
Maggiore Ciccodicola, Ministro 
d'Italia in Etiopia in nome di S.M. 
Vittorio Emanuele ПІ Re d’Italia, 
per lui e pei suoi successori, ed il Tte 
Colonnello Harrington in nome di 
SM. Edoardo VII Re dei Regni 
Uniti di Gran Brettagna ed Irlanda, 
dei dominii Britannici d'oltre mare, 
Iniperatore delle Indie, per lui e pei 
suoi successori, hanno sottoscritta 
questa Nota, scritta in 3 copie in 
lingua inglese, italiana ed amarica, 
identicamente e dello stesso valore e 
vi hanno apposti i loro sigilli : 


Scritta nella città di Addis Abeba 
il 15 Maggio 1902. 
(sgd) 

Maggiore . . . Ciecodicola 


The present agreement shall come 
into force as soon as its ratification 
by the British and Italian Govern- 
ments shall have been notified to the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 


In faith of which His Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, MENELEK II, 
in his own name and that of his suc- 
cessors, Major Ciecodicola in the 
пате of His Majesty VICTOR 
EMANNUEL Ш King of Italy, and 
his Successors, and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Haxrington in the name of His 
Majesty EDWARD VII, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, and his successors, 
have signed the present note in 
triplicate, written in the Italian, 
English and Amharic languages, 
identically, all texts being official, 
and have thereto affixed their seals. 


Done at Adis Ababa 
this 15th day of May, 1902. 
sgd) 
John Lane Harrington 
Lt. Col. 
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` Notes 


Article I. In mirez the form & represents not only the usual rwa but ‘also 
туа for which 2 is, in fact, the more obvious alternative (cf. Cohen, Traité, 
tableau п, C). 

The sentence division in the two versions differs, but the substance of the 
English text is adequately conveyed in the Amharic part. 

In eranc}: the personal suffix imparts, perhaps, a more personal 
aspect than the coldly legal language of the English text warrants; the suffix 
ig likely to refer to Menelik rather than to both countries. 

For the place-names mentioned cf. Guida dell’ Africa Or. Ital. and Indice det 
noms contenuts nella 111 edizione della carta del? AOI (Bergamo, 1940). 

TEC! 40£: suggests the hand of the translator, for usually «a£: ів 
sufficient indication. Guidi, Suppl., 239, PC 1 ‘anche: bleu scuro’. 

‘Intersection’ = e»447 : i.e. ' meeting point’. 

* North, latitude, longitude, and East of Greenwich ' are not expressed in 
the Amharic version. 

Article IT. This article is materially different in expression and construction 
—partly also in substance—in the English and Amharic texts. 

‘Joint’ may possibly correspond to -Hüetg"ta- though there are subtle 
distinctions here : -Fà*17"4-a»: may connote prior agreement about the boundary 
delineation, while the idea of a ‘joint commission’ simply appears as ‘ they 
shall send men’. The phrase ‘valid for ever’ (as applied to the boundary 
delimitation) is an addition in the Amharic text without equivalent in the 
English version. £ug:@û3 : is an extraposition. 

Article III. The principal difference between the two versions in this 
article concerns the omission, in the Amharic text, of ‘ the Government of the 
Sudan ? (although in article IV the Sudan Government is specifically mentioned 
alongside H.M.G.). This omission might well become the source of potential 
disagreement between the contracting parties, and it is surprising that so 
obvious & discrepancy should have been allowed to pass. 

The general term ‘ Nile’ is specified in Amharic as ‘White Nile’. ‘From 
one bank to the other’ is the equivalent of ‘ across ’. 

Article IV. For the geographical and historical aspects of this article see 
Guida, 510. Itang is a few miles west of Gambela. 

The English version is а good deal more specific, though by and large the 
Amharic text adequately conveys the gist of the agreement. The Amharic 
omits the idea of ‘ selecting’ the territory in question and appears to leave the 
initiative of determining the precise location to the Ethiopians—contrary to 
the English text. 

The measurements of the area to be leased to the Sudan are given in the 
Amharic text as ‘ 2000 metres each in each of the four corners ’ which, I believe, 
amounts to 4,000,000 sq. metres corresponding to the 400 hectares of the 
‘English version. 
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The passage * во long as the Soudan is under the Anglo Egyptian Govern- 
ment’ is rendered in Amharic ‘until the English Government gives up 
(АФФ) the Sudan’. 

Article V. This article tallies very closely in the two versions. 

Ratification and signature. The term ‘ratification’ is neatly rendered as 
02. учрда 

Р: and wes refer, of course, to Lt.-Col. Harrington and not to King 
Edward. 

The Amharic version seems somewhat more democratic than the English : 
in the former Menelik approves and signs ‘on behalf of his government (or 
kingdom) ’, whereas in the latter he does во ' in his own name’. 

"hA: = Thha: ‘equal’. 

7 Genbot 1894 = 15 May 1902. 

On the seal Lt.-Col. J. L. Harrington is described as ‘His (handwritten 
correction for ‘ Her’) Britannic Majesty's Agent, Ethiopia’ (agent = wh.a). 

Menelik's seal : 49 : AFNA : HA9?12.: &U-A 1 PLAN 1 "rr TPE HATAS 2 

Annex. Preamble. The first paragraph corresponds very closely in the 
Amharic, English, and Italian versions. 

The last six words of the Amharic preamble envisage, perhaps, a somewhat 
more formal contractual arrangement than the expression ‘ mutually agreed ' 
warrants. 

There are a few minor oddities in the Amharic text of this paragraph : 
the Italian ‘ commendatore ' is divided into two words in the Amharic trans- 
literation. The Italian ‘Maggiore’ appears in Amharic according to English 
pronunciation, while the first part of Lt.-Col. Harrington’s rank is transcribed 
in the Italian manner as ‘ Tenente’ (in contrast to the transcription in the 
main treaty). Major Ciccodicola’s Christian name, which does not figure in 
either the Italian or English text, is given as ‘Federico’ in the Amharic 
version. The ‘ Ministro d’Italia’ in the European texts appears in Amharic in 
the much fuller ‘ envoy plenipotentiary of (СР (it is hard to think of a 
more hybrid form) Emmanuel ПІ, King of Italy’. Yet, Lt.-Col. Harrington, 
who is described as ‘ His Britannic Majesty's Agent’ (‘ Agente diplomatico del 
Governo Britannico ’), achieves no such direct relationship to his Sovereign in 
Amharic where he simply represents ‘ the British Government’. On the other 
hand, both Major Ciccodicola and Lt.-Col. Harrington are described as ‘ envoys 
plenipotentiary ’, although the former was a Minister, while the latter held the 
rank of Agent. 

Annex. Article I. The idea of ‘ modifying ’ the frontier between Eritrea and 
Ethiopia is expressed somewhat circuitously in the Amharic version. In the 
Italian text Eritrea is described as ‘ Colonia’, but not so either in English or 
Amharic. The Amharic refers expressly to a treaty between the ‘ three govern- 
ments ’, though no such words are used in English and Italian. 

For the geographical indications in this article see the works cited above as 
well as pp. 174 ff. of L’ Africa Orientale (Bologna, 1936). 
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The Italian appositi has no English equivalent in the text ; the same applies 
to ‘sul terreno’, but the Amharic aytéw ‘upon their inspection’ (no doubt 
an situ) reflects this notion. The Cunama (in the English version wrongly 
Canama) are described in Amharic as ‘the negroes of the Cunama tribe 
(gwasa or gosa)’. 

Annex. Article II. The change of frontier described in this article is again 
expressed in Amharic as circuitously and longwindedly as was the case with 
the modification noted in article I. 

Annex. Ratification and signature. The term ‘ ratification’ is again ren- 
dered into Amharic as neatly as in the main part of the treaty ; for this reason 
the English and Italian ‘governments’ had to be personalized (mgg 1) to 
‘Kings’. 

The Italian ‘ per lui” (after the names of the English and Italian kings) is 
not paralleled in English but appears in Amharic as ae-ATa-:. There is 
generally some slight indication that the Italian text is more directly reflected 
in Ambaric than is the case with the English version. This would not, of course, 
be surprising after more than a decade of direct Italian involvement in Eritrea 
and northern Ethiopia. 

FIPA + NA: ‘we have approved it’ is an addition in the Amharic text, 
not warranted by the English and Italian versions. In the identical context, 
at the end of the main part of the treaty, no such addition has been made.’ 


?For the treaty of friendship and commerce, negotiated by the Rodd mission to the 
Emperor Menelik in 1897 and intended to regulate the eastern frontiers of Ethiopia and to 
prevent the passage of arms to the Mahdists, see my article in Rassegna di Studi Ейорісі fo 
1966 (forthcoming). i 


FRINGE CUSHITIC 
AN EXPERIMENT IN TYPOLOGICAL COMPARISON 1 
By А. N. TUCKER 


The present article may perhaps be regarded as supplementary to Professor 
Klingenheben's article, * Die Präfix- und die Suffixkonjugationen des Hamito- 
semitischen ', MIO, 1v, 2, 1956, 210-77, in much the same way ав that article 
followed on the article * Verbalbau und Verbalflexion in den semitohamitischen 
Sprachen’ by Dr. Otto Róssler, ZDMG, с, 2, 1950, (pub.) 1951, 461—514. 

Its immediate aim, however, is to explore the possibilities of using 
patternings in the pronominal and conjugational systems as criteria in 
classification within the language Family called * Hamito-Semitic’ or ' Semito- 
Hamitic ' in some quarters, * Afroasiatic ' by Greenberg, ‘ Hamitic ' by Murdock, 
but for which the present writer prefers the name ‘ Erythraic ’.* 

In many of the African languages of this Family, vocabulary material is 
woefully inadequate, and in most of the groupings, with the possible exception 
of Semitic, rules for sound correspondences between one language and another 
have yet to be worked out. Classifiers have had to be content with the com- 
parison of similarities or apparent similarities at а somewhat superficial level. 

Of all the items of vocabulary, the personal pronouns have proved the most 
amenable to detailed analysis, and a comparison of pronouns has long played 
a leading role in the postulation of genetic relationship, working on an item 
per item comparison. 

But an examination of the pronominal system as such in the individual 
languages reveals in addition certain patternings which are sufficiently wide- 
spread among these languages to merit, in the opinion of this author, special 
consideration. These patternings, which can hardly be accidental, are found 
not only in the pronouns themselves but even more in the personal affixes in 
verb conjugation. 

Compare, for example, such divergent languages as Ge‘ez and Classical 
Arabic on the one hand and Berber and Hausa on the other : 

1 This article had been requested for the Klingenheben Festschrift (J. Lukas (ed.), Neue 
afrikanistische Studien (Hamburger Beitrigo zur Afrike-Kunde, v), Hamburg, 1966), but ‘aus 
technischen Gründen could not be included. Some of the materiel contained herein was 
delivered at the third International Conference on Ethiopian Studies in Addis Ababa, 1966, 
under the'title ‘ Erythraio relics in East Africa’ and at the 27th International Congress of 
Orientalists at Ann Arbor, 1967, under the title ‘ Erythraic elements and patternings: some 
East African findings ’. 

з The name ‘ Erythraio’ is thus used here to embrace the following Larger Unite : Semitic, 
Cushitic, Ancient Egyptian, Berber, Chadio, and any languages with comparable characteristics 
which cannot be allocated to one of these Larger Units. For the arguments underlying the choice 
of this name, see Tucker and Bryan, Lingutstic analyses: the non-Bantu languages of north- 
eastern Africa, OUP, 1966, 2. 

3 Even here resulta can be disappointing: Dr. B. W. Andrzejewski tells me that he has 
made a detailed study of all available published vocabulary material in the various Cushitio 
languages and can find only the following correspondence values : 

Somali and Galla—about 20% 


Somali-Galla and Afar-Saho-Sidamo—under 3% 
Agau-Bedauye and Kaffa-Ometo—under 1%. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS 





Ge‘ez Arabic Berber * Hausa 
81 ?anü ?ana no-kki nf e 
1 1 1 9 1 
2M Panta Panta kiyyi kai 
36 36 3 3 
F Panti ?anti kemmi kee 
36 36 3 3 
3M we?otu huwa notta sii 
5/6 86 6 8 8 
F yo?oti hiya notta-t ité 
5/6 86 6 8 4 4 
P1M no-kk-ni 
noh-na nah-nu 1 9 2 mtu 
Е 192 192 no-kk-on-ti 1/2 
1 8 2 46 
2M ?ante-mu ?ant-um k"o-nni 
3 a 3 a 3 2 kau 
F Pante-n ?ant-unna k"o-nni-m-ti 3 
3 2 8 2 7 Б] 3 2 46 
3M we?ot-om hu-m nott-ni 
5 8 2 2 8 2 stu 
Е we?ot-on hu-nna nott-an-ti 8 
5 8 2 8 7 8 2 48 
PERSONAL CONJUGATION AFFIXES OF VERB 
Ge‘ez Arabic Berber 5 Hausa 
Imperfect Perfect ^ Imperfect Perfect 
81 Pg- -ku ?а- -u -tu -9Y ?h- 
9 9 9 1 = 
2M rto- -kă ta- -u -ta kà- 
3 38 3 8 86 t- -od 36 
F Lte- -i -ki ta- -Ina ti з з ш 
3 6 36 3 8 7 36 38 
8M |ye- -ü ya- -u -& y- ya-/fi- 
5 5 3 5 8 
Е bta- -&-t ta- -u -a-t t- tà- 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
Р1 ne- -né na- -u -nä n- mù- 
1/2 1/8 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 
9M Ho- -u -kə-minu Ha- -üna -tu-m t- -em 
3 7 3 2 7 3 72 3 2 3 2? kü- 
Е tta- -a -kə-n ta- -na -tu-nna Lt- -m-ət 3 
3 7 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 4 
3M  ye--u -u ya- -йпа -ü -Ən 
5 7 7 5 72 т 2 sù-/Pà- 9 
Е ye--a -а уа--па` -па -n-ot 8 5 
5 7 7 5 2 2 2 4 


4 Taken from Robert Aspinion, Apprenons le berbère ; initiation aux dialectes chleuhs, Rabat, 
1958. 

® Taken from T. Е. Mitchell, * Particle-noun complexes in a Berber dialect (Zuara) °, BSO AS, 
xv, 2, 1953, 376. "These two dialects have been selected as giving the most complete forms. 

è Regarded by Е. W. Parsons as a ‘ 4th person '—indefinite. 
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The patternings that emerge are : 

Distribution pattern of morphemic elements 
Certain elements," which have fixed positions in the paradigm, indicate 

person, number, or gender, and are distributed as follows. For the purposes of 

this paper they are given numbers (see above). The most common ате: 

1, an element n occurring in the 1st person, singular and plural ; 

2, an element n (alternating with m in some languages according to gender), 
to be found in some or all persons plural ; 8 

3, an element t (alternating with k according to language ?) occurring in the 
2nd person, singular and plural ; 

4, an element t indicating the feminine in the 2nd and 3rd person, singular 
and plural ; 1° 

5, а semi-vowel w or у (alternating with the glottal stop according to language) 
occurring in the 3rd person, singular and plural. 
Less widespread elements are : 

6, an element i indicating the feminine‘in the 2nd and 3rd person ; the masculine 
equivalent, where there is one, is a or u; 

7, an element a indicating the feminine, with masculine equivalent u, often 
operative in the same language as 6 above ; 

8, an element t (alternating with в according to language) occurring in the 
3rd person, singular and plural ; 

9, an element k (alternating with t according to language) in the 1st person, 
singular and plural. 


Block pattern 
The exponents of the three persons in the plural are in general a repetition 


of those of the singular (albeit with certain alterations and additions). 


Interlocking pattern 
Fewer elements are apparent in the conjugation of verbs, and the phonetic 
merging of certain elements, notably 3 and 4, produces an interlocking pattern 
in the paradigm, which is remarkably consistent throughout the Family, and 
which may be formulated thus in its simplest form : 
S 1 2 3M ЗЕ P 1 2 3 
zero t y t n t у (ог zero) 

This pattern is to be found in the prefix paradigms !? above, i.e. that of Berber 
and the * imperfect’ paradigms of Ge'ez and Arabic. 

т In the absence of ‘ starred’ forms, the elements аге set out as actually heard, hence the 
apparent similarity of many of them. 

8 The n of the 18% person plural is often of а different kind from that of the 2nd and 3rd 
person plural, and is often difficult to distinguish from element 1 above. 

® It is rare, though not impossible, for а single language to display both t and Е here. 

10 Many languages, however, distinguish gender in the 3rd person singular only. 

11 Whereas in many languages this element may occur in both genders in the plural 3rd 
person, in the singular 3rd person it is confined to the masculine. 

1% The term ‘ prefix paradigm ° is used here to indicate a form of conjugation in which prefixes 
occur (whether supplemented by suffixes or not); the term ‘ suffix paradigm ' indicates a form of 
conjugation in which only suffixes (and no prefixes) occur. 
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In the suffix paradigms, e.g. the ‘ perfect’ paradigms of Ge‘ez and Arabic, 


elements 3 and 4 are not merged, and the pattern is : e 
S 1 2 3M 3E P] 2 3 
k/t k/t vowel t n k/t vowel(?) 


The Hausa pattern differs from both, and is atypical : 


S12 3M ЗЕ P12 3 
n k y/f t m k s/zero 

The question now poses itself—in a given language where comparison of 
mere vocabulary gives inconclusive results (or results likely to be challenged), 
can structural comparison be brought in with any success ? And, if во, 

(a) can one thereby exclude languages which certain authorities have considered 
аз belonging to the Family ? 

(b) can one thereby include languages not bou investigated for vocabulary or 
which certain authorities have until now considered as outside the Family ? 

North-eastern Africa is an ideal setting for such an experiment, as it contains 
languages about which even now relatively little is known. The general tendency 
in the past has been to label as * Cushitic ' those that lie in southern Ethiopia, 
and this label has recently been extended to certain languages spoken in Kenya 
and Tanzania. At the same time some doubts have arisen as to the exact 
* Cushitic ’ status of some of these languages, while others, previously regarded 
as belonging to different groupings, could well be reinvestigated for possible 
Erythraic traits. 

Objections will possibly be raised to the use of apparently typological 
criteria in the postulation of genetic relationship. The author, however, thinks 
that, in view of the poverty of vocabulary material in some languages, a 
comparison of pronominal and conjugational patternings has its value in 
indicating areas in which more intense vocabulary comparison could with 
advantage be undertaken, and bases his reasoning on the following sequences 
of actual observations : 

(i) certain elements ате associated with person, number, and gender (see above) ; 
these have a constant position in the paradigm ; 

(ii) the occurrence of these elements inevitably produces certain patterns in the 
paradigm, which are characteristic of the Family ; 

(1) in some Erythraic languages (as will be shown later) the characteristic 
pattern exists, but the elements are not recognizable in many cases ; 

(iv) therefore any language having similar pronominal and conjugation patterns 
is worthy of investigation in case other Erythraic links may be found ; 

(v) any ‘member’ language lacking such characteristic patterns could with 
advantage be reinvestigated. 

As a starting-point I should like to take Greenberg's ‘ Cushitic ’ listing as 
set out in The languages of Africa, Bloomington, 1963, 49, comparing it with 
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the latest ‘Handbook of African Languages findings and recent research 
work in the field, 1965—6. 

Other items to be discussed here are: Teuso, lraqw, Mbugu, Sanye, 
Sandawe, Hadza, and Greenberg's latest ‘ Cushitic ’ discovery, Mogogodo.!* 


Greenberg Tucker and Bryan 
IILD Cushitic 32a ‘ Orthodox’?  Cushitic, 
82b partially Cushitic, 
А 32e doubtfully Cushitic 
IILD.1 Northern Cushitic : 
Beja (Bedauye) 82a Bedauye 
2 Central Cushitic : 
Bogo (Bilin), Kamir, Khamta, Awiya, 82а Арап Group 
Damot, Kemant, Kayla, Quara 
3 Eastern Cushitic : 15 
1, Afar, Saho; 2, Somali, Rendile, 32a Saho-Afar Group, 
Baiso; 3, ‘Eastern Sidamo’, ie. Somali, Galla 
Sidamo, Kambatta, Alaba, Darasa, 
Gudella, Hadiya, Burji; 4, Galla, 
Conso, Gidole, Gato, Arbore; Cule, 32e Konso-Geleba Group, 
Warazi, Dume, Tsamai, Gowaze; Arbore 
Geleba 
4 Western Cushitic : 16 
Janjero, 32b Janjero 
Wolamo, Zala, Gofa, Basketo, Baditu, 32b Ometo Group 
Haruro, Zaysse, Chara, 
Gimira, Benesho, Nao, Kaba, Shako, 32b Gimira 
She, Maji, 
Kafa, Garo, Mocha, Anfillo (Mao), 32b Kaffa Group 
Shinasha, 


13 Tucker and Bryan, The non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa, OUP, 1956; Tucker 
and Bryan, Linguistic analyses : the non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa, OUP, 1966. 

In the later volume, the ‘Larger Unit Cushitio’ (82) of our earlier volume has been sub- 
divided into : 

(a) ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic languages, io. those which ahow the main features accepted by 
most authorities as Cushitio: Bedaüye, Agau (including Bilin, Awiya), Saho-Afar, Sidamo, 
Galla, Somali ; 

(b) partially Cushitic languages, i.e. those in which some Cushitio features occur, but which 
differ in many important respects from the ‘ orthodox’ languages: Janjero, Ometo, Gimira, 
Kaffa ; 

(о) languages with little or no claim to be Cushitio: Konso-Geleba. 

14 ‘The Mogogodo, a forgotten Cushitic people’, JAL, п, 1, 1963, 29-43.  Greenberg's 
linguistio material is derived from С. W. Hobley’s Ethnology of A-kamba and other East African 
tribes, Cambridge, 1910. 

15 As rearranged by Greenberg in his Mogogodo artiole. 

16 Greenberg’s names follow consecutively in his own lista, but are spaced out here to show 
where they tally with our own subdivisions. 
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Bako, Amar, Bana, Dime, Gayi, 28 Bako Group !? 
Kerre, 27 Didinga-Murle Group E 
Tsamai, 320 Tsamai (Arbore) 
Doko, Dollo 32b Doko (Ometo) 

5 Southern Cushitic : 18 
Burungi (Mbulungu), Goroa (Fiome), 34 Iraqw Group ` 
Alawa (Uwassi), Iraqw, 
Mbugu, 35 Mbugu—Bantoid 
Sanye 36 Sanye 


Moreno does not deal with Greenberg’s ‘ Southern Cushitic ’ languages, nor 
with the Konso-Geleba Group. As regards the rest, he considers them all to be 
* Cushitic ’, but points out a marked dichotomy in pronominal behaviour, which 
causes him to divide his languages into two linguistic blocks 1° on the 
following basis : 

(1) S 1 an, 8 2 ta: Bedauye, Арап, Saho-Afar, Sidamo, Galla, Somali ; 
(2) 8112, 8 2 nz: Janjero, Ometo, Gimira, Kaffa. 

It is Moreno's second ‘block’, grouped under 32b by us, as also the 
languages we group under 32e (Konso-Geleba), which we feel to be dubious 
members of the * Cushitic’ Larger Unit, and hence worthy of special study. 
To this list Mogogodo may well be added.?° 

At the same time my own recent researches in East Africa 21 have led me 
to conclude that one of Greenberg’s ‘ Eastern Sudanic ' languages, Teuso (real 
name Ika) * and one of his ‘ Khoisan ' languages, Hadza, could with advantage 
be reinvestigated for possible Erythraic affinities. (These languages are 
numbered 29 and 38 respectively in the ‘ Handbook °.) 

The same researches covered Greenberg's ‘ Southern Cushitic ? languages, 
which are discussed here with special reference to Mbugu and Sanye. 

Actually there are two Mbugu idioms: one, Ki-Mbugu is pure Bantu, the 
other, Ki-Ms'a, contains considerable lraqw-like vocabulary. It is this latter 
speech which is investigated here. Similarly there are two Sanye idioms : 
Waata ## and Dahalo, the latter containing click words. For the sake of 
completeness two further coastal idioms are added— Boni and Aweera.*4 


17 Allocation tentative, owing to absence of linguistic information at the time, and henoe 
subject to correction. 

18 See n. 16, above. 

1% Manuale di Sidamo, Milano, 1940, 286-7, in which he compares the satem-centum division 
in Indo-Kuropean. 

2° Greenberg, ор. oit., 42-3, allocates this language to his ‘ Eastern Cushitio ' Group, with 
possible affiliation with Konso-Geleba. 

31 Made possible by а study leave grant from the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
1965-6. 

22 Final vowel ‘ semi-mute ’, see below. 

* See E. Dammann, ‘ Einige Notizen über die Sprache der Sanye (Kenya) ', ZES, xxxv, 
3—4, 1950, 227-84—Greenberg’s probable source. 

** These four languages were erroneously given Bantu ‘ stippling ' on the map accompanying 
the Linguistic survey of the northern Baniu borderland, 1 and гу. 
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All these languages of debatable Cushitic membership are here called 
“Eringe ’ for the purpose of the present paper,?® and in the following structural 
experiment they are compared with ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic. 

The following languages, then, are selected here to represent both 
* Orthodox’ and ‘ Fringe? Cushitic : 


Greenberg’s Cushtic * Handbook’ numeration 
IILD.1 Northern Cushitic 32a Bedauye—‘ Orthodox’ 
2 Central Cushitic 32a Bilin, Awiya—‘ Orthodox’ 
3 Eastern Cushitic 32a Saho-Afar, Somali, Sidamo, Galla— 
* Orthodox’ 
32e Geleba, Mogogodo— Fringe ' 
4 Western Cushitie 32b Ometo, Janjero, Kaffa—' Fringe’ 
5 Southern Cushitic 34 Таду, Burunge— Fringe’ 


35 Mbugu (Ma’a)—‘ Fringe’ 
36 Sanye—‘ Orthodox’ · 


Greenberg’s ‘ Eastern Sudanie’ 


ILE.1.10 Nyangiya, Teuso 29 Ik* (Teuso), Tepes—' Fringe’ 
Greenberg’s * Khoisan’ °° 

IV.C Hatsa 38 Hadza— Fringe’ 

(IV.B Sandawe 37 Sandawe—introduced here merely 


for comparison) 


` These languages are tested here for the following two criteria : 
(a) the shape and composition of the personal pronouns in their isolation form ; 
(b) the pattern of the simple verb paradigm, in both its prefix-conjugation and : 
its guffix-conjugation. 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN ISOLATION 
Phonetic note: 
Vowels printed small and raised are ‘semi-mute’, ie. voiceless and barely 
articulated; accent marks indicate tone values in Galla, Somali, Sidamo, 
Traqw, Mbugu, Sandawe, but stress or ‘ prominence’ in Bedauye, Bilin, Hadza. 


25 So ва not to prejudge the issue, the term should be accepted in a geographical rather than 
a philological sense. 
14 Greenberg’s Khoisan allocation is : 
IV  Khoisan 
IV.A South African Khoisan 
IV.A.1 Northern South African Khoisan (Bushman) 
2 Central South African Khoisan (Hottentot, Naron) 
8 Southern South African Khoisan (Bushman) 
IV.B Sandawe 
IV.C Hatsa 
In the ‘ Handbook’ (supplement by Е. О. J. Westphal in Tuoker and Bryan, The non-Baniu 
languages of north-eastern Africa) the allocation is: 37 Sandawe-Hottentot, 38 Bushman-Hadza. 
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Italicized material in Saho, Sidama, Ometo, Janjero, Kaffa is given as found 
in the published literature. Other material is from personal investigation or 
supplied by colleagues from their own investigations. 


* ORTHODOX’ Cusarric (32a) 


Bedauye Saho- Somali Awiya Bilin $Sidamo Borana 


Afar Galla 
81 âne, anie anü  aní-gà án ?an апі an! 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
2M barüük | 
3 ati  adi-gà ént enti АЁ ай 
Е batüük 8 3 3 3 3 3 
4 3 
3M barüüs üsuk isd-ga, -gii ni is! ís? 
8 86 8 pi t B 86 
F batüüs is iyá-dà, -dii nori {ве isi 
4 8 489% 5 4 4 4 8 86 
86 
P 1 inc.) inná-gà, -gii 
hanán,hinin папа 7? enój yén  ninke, nu nu 
(exo) 12 1212 anná-gà -gii 1 1/8 13 1/2 1/9 
18 


2M baráák(na) 
8.2 ísin idin-ka, -kii ontóji ?ontón kí?ne isan 
32 3 


Е batáák(na) 32 
4 3 2 
3M baráás(na) 
8 2 


un iyá-gà,-gi  páj naw insa ísaan! 
F batáás(na) $37 р 2 
4 8 2 


An analysis of the pronominal elements in ‘ Orthodox ' Cushitic gives : 


1, n occurring in all seven languages ; 

2, n in all seven languages, usually in addition to 1st person п; 
3, k occurring in Bedauye, t (d) elsewhere ; 

4, t (d, г) in only three languages—Bedauye, Somali, Bilin ; 

5, y in Somali only ; 

6, iin Saho-Afar, Bilin, and Galla ; 

7, absent 

8, s in Bedauye, Saho-Afar, Sidamo, Galla ; 

9, absent. 
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The Sanye and Boni languages are obviously ‘ orthodox’ on these criteria : 


x Sanye (36) ?? Boni (36) * 
Waat Dahalo Boni Aweera 
S1 án ani an án* 
2 ati átá at! ati, áð 
3M inísu(y) ükwá ?8 is ús 
F ifisu(y) ita 28 ifin if 
P1 nuti nyányi nu ón* 
2 isan(su) ана isan esen 
3 isáán(su) kum"mámu isáán iyó 
< FRINGE? CusniTIO 
(32b) (32) 
Ometo Janjero Kaffa ?? Geleba Mogogodo 5° 
81 tà ій tà, dnd, áne yu kongo 
2 né né nē, 1110, nd Гит kagu 
3M iya drro ke 
ї _ bar bi muini 
F iyo, iya árrē (= this person) 
P1 nu nu, inm — no, nõ-šť nyini kege 
2 inte to 80-5 tint kabu 
3 enta bas bóne-&t, bono-& gal ke 
arenaó (= people) 
(84) (35)  Teuso Group (29) Middle Egyptian 
Iraqw Burunge Mbugu Ike Tepes (for comparison) ?! 
81 ап, äni(n) aná áání ýk* ayá ink 
2M kü(») ugü nth 
Е ki(n) igi &äri bi bid nit, ntt 
3M Я ntf 
y nôsinés ima hu йнй  yicé is 
P 1 (inc.) njin*  yisié 
(exo.) át,àtón  daandiréy nine nkw* vini inn 
2M küngá ‘ 58 + 
Е kingé upküréy? Каш bit pitié nin, niin 
3 ind?in inéy? kini ne yitíá nisn 


17 So as not to prejudge the issue, no attempt is made to attach numbers to the elements 


here or in the ' Fringe ' languages. 
38 Probably demonstrative. 


зә Taken from Reinisch and Cerulli ; note that the latter gives only tà and në in the 1st and 


2nd person singular. 


зо Abstracted from the paradigm kongo shoboshon eto. ' I eto. am good ’. 


31 Kindly contributed by Professor H. W. Fairman. 
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Hadza Sandawe 
(for comparison) 2 
81M ono вір) 
Е опб-Ко y 
2M thé 
F thé-ko паро 
3M bami hèwé 
F booko һёвй 
Pil(inc)M омы?) 
F onébe?(e) 
(exo.) M übi?(i) sûr 
F Óbe?(e) 
2M ithibi?(i) 
F ethébe?(e) (st 
3M bí?i 
F bé?e hesg 


An analysis of the ‘ Fringe’ languages gives the following: . 

The pronoun system of Iraqw-Burunge-Mbugu would seem to be nearest 
that of * Orthodox ’ Cushitic, and that of Geleba ** and Mogogodo furthest away. 

The Ist and 2nd persons singular of Ometo and Janjero are, as Moreno 
admits, out of keeping ; note that, according to Reinisch, there is an ‘orthodox’ 
alternative set in Kaffa (not confirmed by Cerulli). 

Ik* would appear to have certain common features with Ancient Egyptian 
and Berber, not found in ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic. 

Hadza has n in the Ist person and t in the 2nd person, singular and plural, 
but k as feminine exponent—not found elsewhere in the Family. 

The Sandawe pronouns, which are known to be related to those of Hottentot, 
are introduced here merely to show their dissimilarity from those of Hadza. 


B. VERB CONJUGATION 33 


Comparable Erythraic characteristics are to be found here too. 


* ORTHODOX’ Совнтттс (32a) 
In Bedauye, Saho-Afar, Awiya, and Somali, verbs fall into two classes : 
Class I verbs are conjugated primarily by means of prefixes which are closely 


linked with those found in the imperfect conjugation of Semitic verbs (see 
Ge'ez above) ; 


% Information on Konso is lacking. 
** Many of the paradigms shown in this section have, for the sake of brevity, been abstracted 
from the larger grammatical contexts in whioh they normally ocour. 
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Class II verbs are conjugated by means of sufixes which, at first glance, 
appear to be linked with those found in the perfect conjugation of Semitic verbs. 
Reinisch, however, maintains, and is supported by other authorities, that these 
so-called suffixes are actually composed of a conjugated Class I auxiliary уегр,8* 
and as such ате suffixed to the main verb stem. 

These Class II verbs are apparently characteristic of * Orthodox ' Cushitic 
and Ancient Egyptian within the Erythraic Family.** Hence the interlocking 
formula for both types of paradigm is : | \ 


S 1 2 3M 3F P 1 2 3 
zero t у t n t zero 


The two verb classes are illustrated below from Bedauye, Saho-Afar, 
Somali, and Àwiya.?* 


Bedauye (Beja) 
Class I verbs: prefix-type of conjugation 


[-b-b ‘ to see’ 
Preterite Past Present 37 
S1 ?a- [ЫЬ ?ji- fbíb ?a-sa-n-biib 
2M tí- Sbib-a tii- [hib-a [á-n-biib-a 
8 6 
F ti- fbib-i tif- fbib-i fá-n-biib-i 
3 6 
3M ?i- [Ыр ?ii-fbíb 
5 Já-n-biib 
F ti- Sbib tii- bib 
4 
Pi ni-fbib nii-fbib ni-fabib 
1/2 
2 t{-fbib-na tif- fbib-na ti- fåbib-na 
3 2 
3 °{-fbib-na Pil- [bib-n& ?j- Jábib-na 
5 2 


*4 Largely disappeared, however, as an individual entity. 

з Verb classes with conjugated auxiliary suffixes are, however, to be found in some non- 
Erythraio languages, such as Tubu. 

3€ Whereas Class I verbs are relatively common in Bedauye and Saho-Afar, there are only 
five of them in Somali and Awiya. 

37 Note incapsulation of -n- and absence of t= in the singular before a triliteral stem. 
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Class ЇЇ verbs: suffix-type of conjugation 


tam ‘ to eat? 
Preterite Past Present 
81 tám-an tam-i tam-áni 
1 
2M tám-ta-a tim-ti-a tam-t-ini-a 
3 6 
F tam-taa-y tam-ti-i tam-t-Inii-i 
3 6 
3M. tám-ya tám-i tam-íÍ-iní 
Б 
F tám-ta tám-ti tam-t-ini 
4 
Pl tám-nz tám-ni tám-na-y 
1/3 
2 tám-ta-ana tám-ti-ina tám-t-eena 
3 2 
3 tám-y-aan tám-i-in tém-een 
5 9: 
Saho-Afar 
Class I verbs: prefix-type of conjugation 
lik ‘ to send’ 
Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive 
S1 4-lik-a G-lik-a a-lak-o 
2 ti-lik-a té-lik-a tà-lák-o 
3 
3M yí-lik-a yă-lik-a ya-lik-o 
5 
F ti-lik-a tá-lik-a ta-lak-o 
4 
Р1 ni-lik-a nà-lik-a nà-lák-o 
1/2 
2 &-lik-hs ta-hk-in ta-lák-o-n 
3 2 


3 yi-lik-in ya-lik-in. ya-lák-o-n 
5 2 
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Class II verbs: suffix-type of conjugation 


аһ“ to do’ 
Perfect Imperfect Subjunctive 
81 а-а, ab-6 db-d, ab-& äb-0, &b-u 
2 ab-ta, ab-te Gb-ta, ab-ta äb-to, ab-tu 
3 
3M ab-a, ab-e ab-G, ава üb-o, ab-u 
Е ab-ta, ab-te db-tà, ab-ta äb-to, ab-tu 
4 + 
P1 üb-na, ab-ne ab-nd, ab-na üb-no, ab-nu 
1/2 | 
2 ab-ia-n, ab-te-n üb-tà-n, ab-ta-n ab-to-n, ab-tó-nu 
3 2 
3 ab-a-n, ab-e-n üb-à-n, ab-a-n ab-o-n, ab-6-nu 
2 
Somali 
Class I verbs: prefix-type of conjugation 
mi, maad to come’ 
Perfect Imperfect Optative Dependent 
Sl i-mi i-maad-daa i-máád-dó i-maad-do 
2 ti-mi ti-maad-daa ti-mééd-djd ti-maad-do 
8 
3M — |yi-mi yi-m33d-dgg = yj-m}4d-dd yi-mggd-do 
b 
F ti-mi ti-maad-daa ti-mààd-dó ti-maad-do 
4 
Pil ni-mi ni-maad-naa ni-máád-nà ni-maad-no 
1/2 
2 ti-maad-deen ti-maad-daan ti-máád-déón ti-maad-dáàn 
3 2 
3 yi-maad-degn yi-mèèd-dèèn yji-mggd-d£èn 


yi-magd-deen 
5 2 
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Class II verbs: suffix-type of conjugation 


Sun ‘ to eat’ 
Perfect 
81 Sün-ày? 
2 *àn-t-ày? 
8 
3M Sün-ày? 


F Sün-t-ày? 
4 


P1 Sün-n-ày? 
1/8 
2 Sün-t-éàón 
3 2 
3 Sün-één 
2 
Awiya 


Class I verbs: prefix-type of conjugation 


ag, ak ‘to bring’ 


S1 
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Imperfect 
Sün-àà 


Sün-t-àà 
Sün-àà 
Sün-t-àà 
Sän-n-àà 
Sün-t-ààn 


Sün-ààn 


Perfect 
ak-üy"à 


i-ag-üy"à 
3 
(y)-ag-üy"à 
5 
i-ag-üy"à 
4 
ag-n-üy"à 
1/2 
t-ag-ünà 
3 2 


(y)-ag-ünà 
5 2 


Optative Dependent 
Sûn-d Sun-0 
Sén-tjd *un-t-o 
Sün-ó | Sun-0 
Stin-t-d Sun-t-0 
Sûn-n-d Sun-n-0 
Sän-tèèn €un-t-áàn 
Sim-één Sun-dan 
Imperfect 
ák-6 
t-âg-6 
(y)-ág-6 
t-ág-é 
ág-n-é 
t-ág-ánà 
(y)-ág-ánà 
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Class II verbs: suffix-type of conjugation 


kew, Көр ‘ to cut’ 


81 
2 
3M 

F 


PI 


Other ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitie languages contain only Class II Verbs. 


Perfect 
kep-y"à 


kew-tó-y"à 

3 
kew-y"à 
kew-tó-y"à 

4 
kew-nó-y"à 

1/2 j 
kew-t-únà 

3 3 


kew-únà 
2 


Imperfect 


kep-é 


kew-t-é 


kew-é 


kew-t-6 


kew-n-6 


kew-t-ánà 


kew-ánà 


Galla and Sidamo furnish good examples of such one-class languages. 


Bilin 
güb ‘ to refuse ? 
Perfect 
S1 gäb-y"-on 
1 
2 güb-r-oy" 
3 
3M güb-oy" 
Е gäb-ti 
46 
Pl güb-n-ey"-en 
2 1 
2 güb-do-n-ey" 
3 2 


3 gäb-n-04" 
2 


Imperfect 
güb-ük"-on 


güb-r-hBk* 
gib-&k” 
gäb-Ati 
güb-n-ák"-on 
güb-dü-n-&ák" 


güb-n-Ak" 


Optative 


güb-i 
gäb-on 
gäb-r-on 
gäb-n-en 
gäb-a 


gäb-in-in 
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Sidamo 38 
hun ‘ to destroy ’ 2 
Present/Future Past Optative 
Finite Dependent Finite Dependent 
* I will destroy ' ‘I destroyed’ ‘I destroyed 
and...’ 
SIM  hun-éémo : hun-66mo j 
17 hun-a hun-é hun-o 
F -ééma -66ma 
17 
2M ревно , -óóto 
37 la -té 4 
Е ta -66ta 
3 7 
3M -аппо, -ваў -@ -ino -é -0 
Е -tanno, -taaw -ta -tino -té -to 
4 4 
PIM -neemo -noomo 
2 17` -na -né -no 
F -nemma -потта 
2 1 7 
2 -tinay -tinoy -tiné 
32 
-linanni -tina -tinonni -é 
32 
3 -taaw -tiyo -té 
-nanni -na -nonni -ne -no 
2 
Borana Galla 
deem ‘ to go’ 39 
Perfect Imperfect Optative 
81 deem-? deem-^ deem-? 
2 -tè {à tt 
3 
3M -è à ù 
F -ё ~t} -tè 
4 
P1 -n° -nê - -nè 
1/2 
2 -{ап! -tàn! -tàn?, -tàn! 
3 2 
3 -àn! -àn! -Àn?, -àn! 


28 Italicized material taken from Moreno, op. cit. 
3» Note that, in all tenses, tone values can vary with grammatical context. 
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But note also : 
nysaadd* ‘to eat’ 40 


Perfect Imperfect Optative 
81 nyaadd-° nyaadd-à nyaadd-? 
2 nyaat-t? nyaat-tè nyaat-t® 
3 
3M nyaat-? nyaat-! nyaat-* 
Е nyaat-t? etc. etc. 
4 
P1 nyaan-n? 
12 
2 nyaat-tan! 
з 2 
3 nyaat-an! 
2 


An analysis of ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic verb conjugation gives : 

1, n occurring only in Bedauye and Bilin ; 

2, n occurring in all seven languages (but the n of the 1st person plural is of a 
different kind from that of the 2nd and 3rd person plural) ; 

3, t (but never К) as 2nd person exponent in all seven languages ; 

4, t as feminine exponent in all seven languages ; 

5, y in 3rd person of ‘ prefix’ paradigms—Bedauye, Saho-Afar, Somali, Awiya ; 

6, i as feminine exponent in Bilin only ; 

7, a as feminine exponent in Sidamo only (alternating with o masc.) ; 

8, absent ; 

9, absent. 


Sanye and Boni 


The ‘orthodoxy’ of Sanye and Boni is incontestable on the above 
showing : # 


Sanye (36) Boni 
Waata Dahalo Aweera Boni 
cook speak cook speak cook speak 
81 felad* dubad" dàkü jóomó karla dubad® 
2 felatt* dubatt* dàkàtó jómotó karésa dubàt! 


3M felat* dubat* dakki jóomi karia dubat^ 
F felatt! dubatti  däkätd jómotó  kärèsà dubat! 


P1 felan* dubann*  dákànü jonné karéna duban 
2 felattani dubattan' dakatt  j66m8(?)  kàrésó  dubätän 
3 felatan! ^ dubatan! dakkàà  j66mê каг dubatan! 


40 Verbs of this sort can be regarded as derivative verbs in that in many cases the implication 
is ‘ to do something for oneself’. 
41 Information obtained under field conditions, and in need of checking, especially for tense. 
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Waat® . Dahalo Aweera 
lick lick ? ` go bring go М 

S1 Фагатг^ &/?°б ró?o keena so?ode 
2 ?arabd* &/?ató ró?otó ksenta go?ota 
3M ?araw* &/?a ró?i keena во?обв 
Е ?arabd! & /?ató ró?otó ksenta so?ota 
P1 Paramn* &/?anu тб?опй keen(n)a  so?ona 
2 ?arebdan! á /?ate r6Potè keente so?oti 

3 ?arawan! &/?emumi tätsi(n)(?) kesni so?obdi 


‘FRIncE’ CusHITIO 
Ometo Group (32b) 

In the following languages (Moreno’s ta-né languages), verbal conjugation 
is again by means of suffixes. The Janjero paradigm, in spite of the absence of 
the feminine, is nearest ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic. In Kaffa and Ometo, onfthe 
other hand, the distribution of elements t and n follows quite a different pattern 
from that of Janjero or ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic.*? 


Janjero Kaffa 4 
Perfect Imperfect Perfect Imperfect 
81 -in -en -ana -una -ite -ete i-e -emmo -ehele 
2 -tte -ete -ata -ula thin -eiin 4 -emmt -en 4 
3M . -ite -ete -9-e -emmo -ehe -he 
p *^ EURE ita eta a етт -ħa 
P1 -ni -e int -ani -uni -Hone -etone -e -emmone -ehone 
-0-0nà 
2 -iè -oti -ati -tote -elote -u -ehote -ote 
3 -ete -tite -une -one tele -etete -i -e  -emminao -emmino 
-etinao 
Ometo 
er ‘to know’ 
Subjunctive Pres.inter. Present Perf. part. Pastint. Perfect 
81 er-o -0 -ats -ada -a-d-i -а4-18 
2 -@ -a4 -asa -ada -a-d-i -ad-asa 
3M -0 4 -ев(е) -idi -1-й-е -id-es 
Е -u -at -aus -ada -a-d-ii -ad-us 
P1 -ino -3n0 -os(o) Adi -t-d-e -id-a 
le -etè -eta -idt -3-d-et -id-eta 
3 -ona -(yona) -osona -idi -1-@-е -id-osona 


42 Although a click word, it follows the regular ‘ orthodox’ verbal pattern. 

43 The -ite eto. of the 2nd person plural in Ometo and Kaffa is actually more reminiscent of 
the -ata, -atai suffixes of the 2nd person plural in the Paranilotic languages, Lotuho, Karimo- 
jong, Teso. 

44 Only the longest and the shortest forms of the suffixes are given here. Note that there is 
here also a type of conjugation which involves merely the prefixing of the personal pronoun to 
the uninflected verb stem. 
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Konso-Geleba (32c) 
J the following paradigm the conjugation does not appear to be ‘ Cushitic ? 


at all.45 
Geleba 
nyimit, nyimis ‘ deceive ’ 
Definite Indefinite Subjunctive 

81 ya — nymit-e yu nymit-a 

2 ko  nyimis-ute kuni nyimis-uta 

3 ma nytmit-e mu  nyimi-a i-nyimis-ut 
Pl nyam nyimis-ute mains nyimis-uta ki-nyimis-ut 

2 id  nyimtis-uie фий nyimis-uia 

3 gal mymite gal  nyimit-a i-ngytmts-ut 
Mogogodo 


These paradigms, unfortunately, are incomplete, and few Erythraic elements 
are discernible; the 2nd person is for the most part not represented. 


know want sit sleep eat вау come 
SI ngeheno ngededt ngupehema nbomwa ndeta nokhäa nalehe 
ngjeja 
2 geheno 
9 chegekeheno jeji akupehem  nbomi egeto okhoi alehe 
cheheno kijeji okhó 
P1 kegeheni jejn nkupehemu naboms egitai mins окат  nalehenu 
gasheno ogoo okan 
З chegehen kejehen akupehemit nebomin egeto okoyan keselehei 
kiset chekehen yesaga окат leher 
Traqw (34) 


Here, although there are a few Erythraic suffixed elements, the conjugation 
for person is predominantly by means of internal change in the verb stem. 
At the same time it should be noticed that the block and interlocking pattern of 
the verb paradigm is itself Erythraic, viz. 

812 3M 3F P 123 


or 


a bo b a b c 
aba b a b a 

where ‘a’, ‘b’, and * с’ stand for specific verb stems. 
cook fill fall open 
hüüriim hátsíís hia gwèér 
hüüriin hatsis hú gwéd 
hüürfn hätsiis hid gwèér 
hüüríín hatsis hu gwéd 
hüürlim-án hàtsilgs-án hüü-án gwéér-án 
hüürlin-dá hátsis-á hü-& gwéd-á 
hüürin-á hätslis-iyä hü-ír gwóór-ir 


45 There is, in addition, a totally different type of interlocking pattern. (Note that these 
remarks refer to Geleba only ; information on Konso is lacking.) 
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go arrive carry load сатту 
S 1 dàgáw hàrdáh gàgár haw M 
2 dàgéér hàrdát gàgád hüp 
3M dàgáy hàrdáh gàgár hüw 
F daqéér hardat gàgád hüp 
Р1 dàgàw-án hàdàh-án gàgàr-án hüw-án 
2 dàqàér-á hàdàt-á gàgàd-á hüb-& 
3 dàqày-á hàdàh-ír gagar-ir hiw-ir 


Comparison with the allied language Burunge, however, reveals a Cushitic 
type of suffix range in some of the verbs. 


Burunge 
cook break untie go 
81 taantim qeetis gweed hawa?ut 
2 taantiin-t qeeta-it gwet hawa?ut! 
3M taantin ` qeetis-i gweed-i hawáa?ud-i 
F taantiin-t qeeta-it gwet hawaa?ut* 
PI taanti-n qeetis-an gweed-an hawáa?ud-an 
2 taantiin-tey qeetis-idey gwet-ey hawáa?ut-ey 
3 taantin-ey qeetis-ey gweed-ii hawa?ud-ein 
qeetis-ii 


Ma’a (Mbugu) (35) 
Here the verb conjugation is pure Bantu : 
ku-ma ‘ to beat’ 


81 ni-ne-m-ma I shall beat him (lit. ‘I shall him beat’) 
2 u- 


3 é- 
PI tu- 
2 mu- 
3 vé- 


Ik* (Teuso) Group (29) 

Although there is no feminine, the conjugation reveals certain characteristic 
Erythraio morphemes, especially in Tk*. In Tepes these morphemes are to be 
found only in 1st and 2nd plural; in the other persons the personal pronoun 
itself is suffixed. In ТЕЗ, however, these morphemes are present, whether the 
personal pronouns are added or not. Thus in the conjugation of the verb 
‘to drink’: 
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Tks Tepes Middle Egyptian suffixes 
2 (for comparison) 49 
Basic With pronouns Basic Old perfective 
S 1 . wet-í wetiä-nk* wét-i(s)a E -kwè 
2M i ; -k 
Е wet~id wet-ídàà-bi wét-iba tt -ti 
3M epe wetfi-nts* watefod > à au) 
Е -8 -tì 
(inc.) wet-isín* wet-fsina-njin*  wét-ini ЕА " 
(exo.) wet-{m* wet-imá-gkw* wét-(um)-ise wy 
2 wet-ft® wet-ítáà-bit?î wét-ide -tn, -in -tiwny 
SM неа неја  wèt-ftià 48) 
Dual 2 -ky 
3M Jy -wy 
F -8y -ty 
Hadza (38) 


Here conjugation is either by suffix or by auxiliary, and partial block pattern 
has been noticed, besides the following Erythraic elements : 
1, n in 1st person singular ; 
8, t in 2nd person, singular and plural ; 
4, t as feminine exponent (as well as k) ; 
8, s in 3rd person, singular and plural. 


haka ‘ to go’ 
Conjugation with auxiliaries 47 
Future Recent past Distant past 
81M onó meto ná haka onó  metohaká ond me P?áhaká 
F on6-ko tonä ,, onó-ko to 5, onó-ko PA y 
2M thé me to tå  ,, thé те to ,, thé me?á „ 
Е thé-ko totá „ etc. to „ etc. ?á ,, 
3M bamí те #0 86 ,, meto ,, ma?á ,, 
F bóóko ko tokó ,, ko to „ ko ?á ,, 
РІМ (inc.) амы cobá ,, co » PA » 
F onébe tobä ,, to ,, PA y 
1M (exc.) übi e0yó 55 co 55 PA » 
F óbe to yó ,, to „ Pa ss 
2M ithibi co Fite ,, co 4, A » 
F ethébe to ?éte ,, to , аё » 
3M bi?i cos  ,, со ,, А y 
F bé?e tóse ,, to 55 PA ,, 


4 Kindly contributed by Professor Н. W. Fairman. 
47 Typical context for these tenses : in answer to questions of the type : ‘ Who will go ? ? eto. 
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In the suffix conjugation there is block pattern in the 1st and 2nd persons, 
besides the following Erythraic elements : 
1, n in 1st person singular in the ‘recent past’ tense ; 
3, t as 2nd person exponent; 
D, y in 3rd person singular masculine. 
But note that k is the feminine exponent throughout. 


haka ‘ to go’ 
Present /Future Recent past 
81 haká-ata hakä-na?a 
hakä-ita 48 
? osi 48 "ms 
3M haká-aya -ашо 
Е -ako -akwa 
P1 (ino.) -bita -ba?a 
(ехс.) -?о{а -?а?а 
2М -atiita haka-ti?a 
F -atesta -té?a 
3M -aphi?(i) haká-ami 
F -aphe?(e) -ame 
Sandawe 


The Sandawe paradigm has been introduced here because in the past many 
authorities have linked Sandawe with Hadza as outlying members of а 
' Khoisan' Family. With the possible exception of the 3rd person singular 
feminine suffix ~s (equated by Meinhof with ‘ Hamitic " t), there are no apparent 
Erythraic elements here, nor any block or interlocking pattern. 
meena ' to love’ 


Perfect Past Future Subj./Imp. Narrative 
81 meena-s? -Ба-5? -g? -e si meena 
2 „ ~l -g-i -po -ko рі ,, 
3M » à ~g-8 -i -kwa pa , 
F » -88 -g8-88 -isu -I88 sa 45 
P1 » "0 -8-0 -8щ) -0 po , 
2 » -© 8-е -sig -kwe pe » 
3 „ -8? -ба-?а -80 -kwa?a (pa? ,, 
Some tentative conclusions 


When one compares the great mass of attested Erythraic languages, one is 
struck by the overall similarity of the pronominal system and the block and 
interlocking patterns of the verb conjugation. Consequently, when discussing 
the genetic relationship of any suspected Erythraic language, these two factors 
could well be investigated along with vocabulary comparison; and where 


45 There is some uncertainty as to whether these two forms distinguish (or distinguished) 
gender. Most speakers apparently use them interchangeably now. 
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adequate vocabulary is lacking, these two factors have their own value as 
providing a useful clue.*° 

* Most of the languages discussed above have already been allocated a place 
in the hierarchy of African languages by Greenberg, во one may take it for 
granted that the vocabulary evidence, what there is of it, has led him to these 
conclusions. It remains now to see how these languages measure Up to the 
pronominal and structural criteria, and whether, on this basis, one would wish 
to approve Greenberg's allocations or suggest others. 


Arguments for inclusion within the Cushitic Group 
Sanye, etc. (36) 

The ‘Sanye’ and ‘ Boni’ languages are 80 reminiscent of Galla in the 
pronominal and conjugational systems that there should be no doubt about 
their ‘ orthodoxy ’, and they could well have been grouped under Greenberg’s 
* Eastern Cushitic ' rather than his ‘ Southern Cushitic ’.°° 
Traqw Group (34) 

Iraqw itself, though lacking in many Erythraic elements, especially in verb 
conjugation, nevertheless conforms very closely to ‘ Orthodox’ Cushitic in its 
block and interlocking patterns, viz. < 

5192 3M 3F P123 
abe b a bec. 
where ‘a’, ‘b’, and ‘c’ stand for specific stem shapes. 

In Burunge, furthermore (and Gorowa and Alawa as well), some typical 
Cushitic elements are preserved. These languages could be compared with 
Galla which, in its conjugation of certain verbs, such as ‘to eat" cited above, 
would seem to be embarking on a process which could result in Traqw-like stem 
alternations. (In this respect see also ‘ to cut’ in Awiya.) 

Greenberg calls these languages ‘ Southern Cushitic ’, and the present author 
would be inclined to agree—with, however, the reallocation of Sanye to 
* Eastern Cushitic’ as mentioned above. 


4 A parallel may be drawn in the Bantu field, where all authorities hold as equally valid for 
membership (a) a certain basic vocabulary which may be related to в vocabulary of proto-forms 
by inflexible rules of sound change, and (b) the presence of series of paired noun classes, 
characterized by prefixes and a system of oonoordial relationship in the grammar with these 
prefixes. Any language which lacks this concord system is not deemed to be Bantu (Guthrie 
applies the term ‘Sub-Bantu’ to some of these languages). Conversely a language (such as 
Temne) which has a concord system (and on those grounds merita olose investigation) but which 
lacks a sufficient body of basic vocabulary, is likewise not regarded as Bantu—though authorities 
from Westermann onwards have not doubted certain affinities with Bantu. 

It should further be stressed that it has so far been impossible to establish proto-forms for 
any of the ‘ Fringe? languages discussed in this article. 

59 Dr. B. W. Andrzejewaki, on the basis of further material supplied by the author, suggests 
that Waats is virtually a Galla dialect, Boni and Aweera have some traits in common with 


compared with Hadza and Sandawe equivalents ; Dr. J. С. Woodburn found no correspondence 
in Hadra, but Dr. Е. К. ten Raa found some interesting correspondences in Sandawe. 
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Arguments against inclusion within the Cushitic Group 
Mbugu (Ma’a) (35) а 
Ms’a has an Traqw-like pronoun system and a pure Bantu verb conjugation 
system. On the basis of the present criteria, it could be regarded as a 
* Mischsprache', and this conception is strengthened by other criteria, for 
instance a considerable body of Iraqw-like noun and verb vocabulary combined 
with & complete Bantu system of class prefixes and concords. It is called 
“ Bantoid' by us in the Linguistic survey of the northern Bantu borderland, 1, 
1956, 138 and ту, 1957, 72-4. (Note that the other idiom, Ki-Mbugu, is a pure 
Bantu language, related to Ki-Pare.) 


Ometo Group (32b) 

Ometo, Janjero, and Kaffa (Moreno’s ta-né languages), have distinct 
Erythraic characteristics, but seem to lack the specifically ‘ Cushitic’ pro- 
nominal and conjugation patterns that link together Bedauye, Somali, Bilin, 
Galla, and Sidamo for instance. Greenberg allocates them to a ‘ Western 
Cushitic ? group, which at least has the virtue of containing languages of like 
nature. These languages have apparently not been investigated for many 
years, and full-scale research is urgently needed. 

Konso-Geleba (32c) 

The claims of Geleba 51 to Cushitic (or even Erythraic) membership would 
appear, from the foregoing data, to be somewhat tenuous. Although the 
pronouns S 2 kunt, Р 1 nyint, and P 2 itini 5? could be listed as possibly 
Erythraic, there is no feminine representation and the verb conjugation pattern 


is untypical : 
8123 P123 
Vt V tt V 


Its allocation by Greenberg to ‘ Eastern Cushitic’, in the company of such 
© orthodox’ languages as Saho-Afar, Somali, and Galla is hardly convincing, 
especially in view of the known paucity of available vocabulary material. This 
is another linguistic area in which full-scale investigation is urgently needed. 
Mogogodo 

The same arguments hold here in the listing of this language with ‘ ortho- 
dox ' Cushitic languages, pending more accurate pronominal and conjugational 
data. 


Ik* (Teuso) Group (29) 

Tepes would seem to be grammatically а broken-down form of Ik, with 
the loss of many significant elements.5 Tk itself has fewer Erythraic elements 
than Traqw-Burunge, and it does not distinguish gender. Its claims to Cushitic 


51 The author has no Konso material, во oan say nothing about that language. 

53 But see p. 672, n. 48. 

53 Unfortunately the authors of Linguistic analyses had only second-hand Tepes (and no Iks) 
material to work with, and hence could make no deduotions at the timo. 
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membership are far less convincing than those of Iraqw. In vocabulary, 
however, the two languages have some significant correspondences which, 
owing to the great distance separating the tribes, could not be discounted as 
borrowings: e.g. cow = 1e in Iraqw, ko in Ike, lo in Tepes. 
On the other hand its pronominal and conjugational systems bear some 
striking resemblances to those of Ancient Egyptian, with patternings : 
812 3 P123 
1 t zero ntt 
во that membership elsewhere in the Erythraic Family is by no means ruled out. 
(Its allocation by Greenberg to his ‘ Eastern Sudanic' Group is perhaps 
attributable to the large number of Karimojong borrowings in Tk*, and P&koot 
borrowings in Tepes.) 


Hadze (38) 

Although this language would not qualify, on the above criteria, for Cushitic 
membership, it would seem to have certain pronounced Erythraic elements. 
The feminine element, however, is more often k than t—a phenomenon unknown 
elsewhere in Erythraic, while the vowel alternations for gender are somewhat 
similar to those in the Ometo Group. 

Two types of interlocking pattern are discernible : 

812 M ЗЕ РІ 23 
t t y К t t p“ 
ntm k zero t m 
Structurally it has little, if anything, in common with Sandawe.55 


Sources and acknowledgments { 

Most of the foregoing material has been either collected by the author in the field in 1065-6 
or else supplied by the following friends and colleagues, who have unstintingly put at his disposal 
the results of their own intensive language research (much of it as yet unpublished) both in the 
field and in London : 
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Dr. J. F. G. Bynon Berber 

Col. E. de Chedeville Afar 

Professor H. W. Fairman Middle Egyptian 
Professor R. Hetzron Awiya 

Dr. В. A. Hudson Bedauye 

Е. W. Parsons Hausa 

Dr. E. К. ten Raa Sandawe 
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Dr. C. Turnbull Ik* and Tepes 
Dr. J. C. Woodburn Hadza 


54 Compare the pattern in Geleba. 

55 The tentative allocation of Hadza to а‘ Bushman-Hadza ' Larger Unit in the ‘ Handbook’ 
(p. 162) is no longer considered valid by us, though the Larger Unit ‘Sandawe-Hottentot’ is 
still recognized. (Note that the earlier claims of Hottentot to ‘ Hamitic' membership are now 
strongly contested.) 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
UNUSUAL LAMPOONS AND THEIR HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Two short lampoons ostensibly directed against al-‘Awwäm, father of the 
more illustrious al-Zubair b. al-‘Awwam, of the tribe of Asad, a branch of 
Quraish, follow an unusual method of achieving their object. Apart from 
general abuse, the chief characteristic of both poems is the deliberate attempt, 
unparalleled in the poems attributed to Hassän b. Thabit, to play on the term 
al-‘awwam ‘ floater or swimmer’. From the idea of floating or swimming, the 
poet conjures up fish, and crocodiles, which obviously bring to his mind by a 
feat of the imagination the Nile (though it is not mentioned by name) and hence 
the Copts and the Egyptian town Qahqa’.t 

No. cov? begins by harping on the theme without the least introduction. 

‘Bani Asad! why do the family of Khuwailid always long for the Copts ? 
(1. 1). Whenever Qahqà' is mentioned they are moved with longing to it, to the 
joined-up rafts, and to spotted fish (1. 2).’ 

Та 1. 8 we find what seems to be an attempt at describing the fish-like 
appearance of members of this family. Their eyes are like glass, while their 
beards are little tufts beneath the chin. The same characteristics are seen in 
them at all ages from small babies to old men (1. 4). 

Line 5 concentrates the satire on al-‘Awwam: ‘ when Khuwailid took him 
for a son he imposed heavy conditions’. The conditions, one may think, 
probably refer to the appearance he has been describing, or it may be a crude 
way of casting doubt on his descent. 

The last line, 6, is of particular importance because it reflects the personal 
element which lies behind the poem. It makes it clear that a definite person 
is being addressed. The line is a threat: ‘If you should cause me any trouble 
I shall make you a slave, humiliated among sneezing sheep ' (lit. ‘in humilia- 
tion and the sneezing of sheep ’). 

The other piece, no. ccv: (no. оош in the new edition), is of three lines only, 
the second of which has a different rhyme-vowel. The play on the name 
al-‘Awwam is clear, as is the personal element. 

* Al-‘Awwam slandered me only because he is the brother of sea-fish, 
neighbour to the crocodiles (l. 1); a base man, mean, an immoral son of an 
immoral father, of base blood and uncertain ancestry (1. 2); he has wine in his 
house and a jar for urine, so that he is always drunk and wet (1. 3) 

Two things stand out clearly.. The attack is definitely against a descendant 
of al-Aww&m b. Khuwailid, and the use of his name instead of that of his 
descendant, the actual victim, is.due to the poet’s intention to play upon the 
name. Naturally whatever other abuse he heaps upon him serves his purpose 


1 Modern Qah&. In Мијат al-buldán Yaqit gives the name as 24-143. 

2 Roman numerals refer to the poems in Hirschfeld’s edition of the Diwan of Hassän b. 
Thabit (Е. J. W. Gibb Memorial ’ Series, хіп), Leyden and London, 1910. No. ссп in the new 
edition of the Diwan (ed. ‘Arafat, now printing in the same series). 
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very well, because the conventional method in slander was to cast doubt on or 
throw mud at the victim's ancestors. That he used the name al-‘Awwam 88 à 
matter of deliberate preference is clear from the large part that the ‘pun’ 
plays in the poem and the scope it affords the poet. 

It is out of the question that al-‘Awwam b. Khuwailid himself could have 
been the victim, simply because he does not seem to have witnessed the advent 
of Islam, and is never mentioned in connexion with Islam. It seems doubtful 
too, that any of his sons should have been intended because the very close 
many-sided relation of this family to the Prophet, as well as the great prestige 
of al-Zubair at the time, make it most unlikely that such a quarrel, based on 
personal animosity and descending to а low level of slander, should arise. In 
both poems, it is noticed, although the quarrel is personal, there does not seem 
to be any hesitation in attacking the whole of в family so close to the Prophet. 

The poems have no parallels in the Diwan to match the extreme artificiality 
of basing the satires largely on a verbal pun, and they involve a degree of 
sophistication which belongs to a later age. Partly because of this artificiality, 
the verse is inferior in both. Finally, with regard to no. сот, 1. 3, one would 
think that only in an already well-established Muslim community, as opposed 
to the early period of Islam, does the possession of wine constitute a generally 
accepted ground for slander. Taking the poem as a whole it does not seem that 
the slander could have been very effective. It sounds too laboured, too artificial 
and naive, to be sharp and cutting. 

Owing to the strong personal element, these poems could not have been the 
forgery of a mere narrator, later attributed to Hassin, whose genuine work they 
could not have been. A note to no. oov in the Diwan states that ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-‘Awwäm used to annoy the Prophet, but later embraced Islam. 
Enough has been said above to show that this could not have occasioned the 
poems, but it is natural for an editor to try to find an explanation which would 
tend to confirm the authenticity of the poem and connect it with the Prophet, 
with Islam, and with Hassan. As for ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. al-‘Awwäm, however, 
little is found about him in the Stra and other relevant sources, and nothing 
which would justify connecting him with the poems. 

Another likely connexion which presents itself is with the Zubairis as a 
political power. 

However, the clue to the identity of the poet and the occasion of the lines 
may well be found in two other pieces both of which are ascribed to a member 
of the Zubair family of Asad, and directed at members of the Makhzüm clan. 

The first is a piece of three lines which is quoted by the two Zubairi scholars 
and genealogists, al-Zubair b. Bakkär$ and his uncle Mus‘ab b. Abdullah,‘ as 
well as by Ibn Hazm.° The lines are introduced as an attack against Ibrahim b. 


> Jamharat nasab Quraish wa akhbäruhä, ed. M. M. Shakir, Cairo, 1381/1962, 284. 
* Nasab Quraish, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo, 1953, 247. 
5 Jamharat ansab al-' Arab, ed. A. В. Härün, Cairo, 1962, 124. 
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Hishäm, of Makhzüm, who was governor of Madina for *Abd al-Malik b. 

än. By that time the revolt of ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubair had been crushed, 
the Umayyads had inherited the fruits of his brother's military efforts in Iraq, 
and the surviving members of the noble clan of Asad had peaceably taken up 
residence in Mecca and Madina and had their property restored to them. How- 
ever, Ibráhim b. Hishäm and his brother Muhammad who was governor of 
Mecca under Hisham, tended to be arrogant and inconsiderate and were also 
involved in the family quarrels and in the rivalries for power." 

The second piece, of five lines, no. oxxix (no. CXXVII in the new edition) in 
Hassün's Diwan, is ascribed by al-‘Adawi to the same Yahyä b. Urwa b. 
al-Zubair ‘ when he exchanged slander with Ibrahim b. Hisham’. 

In the first piece members of the tribe of Makhzüm are taunted with wearing 
silk now that they felt secure, whereas shortly before that they did not even 
know who was making the conquests. They just stood at the edges of the 
ravines and watched. ‘ When the spoils, won by our own lances, reached you, 
those who were saved the effort found fault with those who saved them the 
trouble.’ 

Considering the date of the poem, the reference is obviously to the campaigns 
of Mus'ab b. al-Zubair who pacified Iraq shortly before ‘Abd al-Malik took it 
over. A reference to the early conquests would have included the prominent 
Makhzümi commander, Khalid b. al-Walid. 

The other poem, no. оххтх in the Diwàn, taunts the subject of the lampoon 
with being descended from slave ancestry on his mother’s side. The poet asserts 
that Ibrahim’s ancestor, the more famous al-Walid b. al-Mughira was really 
Daisam, the son of a Greek slave, Задар, whom al-Mughira acknowledged as 
his own. He sent Saq‘ab to Syria, according to a note in the margin of two 
manuscripts, where, longing for his son, Saq‘ab painted his portrait on the wall. 
Addressing al-Walid by name, the poet taunts him with the appellation Daisam, 
and bids him cover up the portrait and keep it all a secret. The implements of 
an artisan and a blacksmith, contemptible in the eyes of the Arabs and closely 
associated with slaves, are called upon to prove the slave ancestry and the 
artisan background of the clan of Makhzüm. 

Even within the urban and commercially-minded Meccan community before 
Islam, such an assertion would be strictly inaccurate. Further, at the time of 
the slander, Ibrahim b. Hisham and his brother held positions of responsibility. 
According to the tribal hierarchy, the tribe of Asad took precedence over 
Makhzüm, and when Ibrahim b. Hisham tried to change the order of precedence 
on formal occasions in favour of Makhzüm, on the ground that they were the 


* A direct descendant of Hishäm b. al-Walid b. al-Mughira, one of the most prominent men of 
the Makhzüm clan, and a leader of Quraish. Ibrahim b. Hisham was the maternal uncle of the 
Caliph Hishim b. ‘Abd al-Malik, and his father eerved in the same position under ‘Abd al-Malik. 
See Nasab Quraish, 48, 398, ef passim; Ibn Bakkär, Jamhara, 83; Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 148 ; 
Agháni, 1, 166 ff. 

* [bn Bakkár, op. cit., 83; Aghàni, loc. cit.; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqät, v, 94 (Beirut, v, 126). 
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maternal uncles of the Caliph Hishäm, the Caliph himself pointed out that such 
a change must have the consent of Banü Asad. However, they did not agree.’ 

There is no reason why the poems should not have been exchanged by senior 
members of prominent clans at a time when rivalry over power and positions of 
authority was in many aspects still a continuation of the family rivalries of pre- 
Islamic Mecca. Naturally the poems were different from the work of professional 
poets who recited in public, but these expressions of opinion or of personal 
feeling were not made in strict privacy. One finds that when Hishām b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik thought of by-passing his appointed successor in favour of his own son 
Maslama, he conducted a campaign of attrition and abuse against al-Walid b. 
Yazid in terms similar to the poems under consideration. In this he was abetted 
by Ibrahim b. Hishäm and his brother who paid dearly for exceeding the bounds 
of discretion. Al-Walid appeared to take matters lightly, but entertained more 
serious thoughts.? 

It may well be accepted that Yahyà b. ‘Urwa composed the two pieces 
ascribed to him, but it is not as explicitly certain whether Ibrahim b. Hishäm 
himself composed the less meritorious lines. There is, however, no reason why 
he or his brother should not have done so. Makhzümi contemporaries known 
to have written poetry were ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, famous for erotic verse, 
al-Harith b. Khalid b. al'Ás?? who was governor of Mecca for Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya, and Khalid b. al-Muh&jir! a grandson of the more illustrious 
Khalid b. al-Walid. As for ‘Umar, he had a concentrated interest in another 
sphere; the hostility of al-Härith to Ibn al-Zubair was by no means certain, 
and Khälid was positively in sympathy: with him and had harboured a grudge 
against the Umayyads. In the case of both, little of their poetry has survived 
by which to judge them, but if they have established a reputation as poete they 
must have been capable of a better effort. 

Whether the author of the two short pieces against the Zubairis be Ibrahim b. 
Hishàm, his brother, or & minor versifier, the poems are inferior to those by 
Yahya b. Urwa b. al-Zubair, who gives an intelligent summary of the position 
and endows the final word with a powerful intellectual touch. 

W. 'ARAFAT 

8 Aghani, т, 166. 

? ibid. 

10 AI-Hárith was interested in poetry and philology, and he and his brother ‘Abd al-Rabmàn 
both wrote poetry. See Nasab Quraish, 312, 314; Ibn Нат, Jamhara, 146;  Aghüni, ш, 
110-13. 

à d Quraish, 327. 


REVIEWS 


D. Masson (tr): Le Coran. (Biblio- 
thèque de la Pléiade, Vol. 190.) cxv, 
1087 pp. [Paris: Éditions Gallimard, 
1967.] 


This work, as M. Jean Grosjean mentions 
in his preface, is the result of 30 years’ study 
of the Qur’än in Muslim lands. M. Masson has 
supplied à helpful introduction in five parts, 
dealing with revelation as understood in the 
three great monotheistio religions, some sixth 
and seventh century dates, Muhammad, the 
Qur'àn, and the expansion of Islam. There is a 
valuable vooabulary of French words used in 
the translation to show their significance, 
because many modern usages have lost the 
original sense or the religious acceptation of 
their meaning. The Arabic words which they 
translate are explained. 

M. Masson speaks of the diffloulty of trans- 
lating into another language в book which, 
according to Tradition, is inimitable. Yet 
because of growing interest in the great 
religions he feels a new translation is not super- 
fluous. He explains his purpose of keeping 
very near the Arabio but at the same time 
preserving the clearness and elegance of the 
French language. In this he has been eminently 
successful, for he has presented a translation 
both accurate and readable. It is supplemented 
with 200 pp. of notes, some of them literal 
translations of phrases freely translated. The 
chief value of the notes is their references to 
Biblical, Apocryphal, Talmudic, Patristic, and 
Zoroastrian literature and to Muslim Tradi- 
tionists and Qur'ün commentators. Many 
notes deal with meanings and origins of words. 

Attention may be drawn to just a few pointe 
of detail. In Sūra vu al-A‘raf is quite wisely 
left untranslated, a note on verse 46 saying the 
word has not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
mentioning a number of meanings and dis- 
oussing the subject in general. But why is it 
spelt ‘Araf ? ' Dieu ', which is much preferable 
to ‘Allah’ is used throughout, for Allah may 
suggest to the uninitiated some local deity. 
In rix, 23, God’s name @- Ми'тит is translated 
as ‘ oelui qui témoigne de sa propre véridicité ’, 
following L. Gardet. In xm, 4, for qütalahum 
Allah the translation is ‘Que Dieu les tuel'. 
Blachére has the same, but the verb means ' to 
fight’. Arberry uses ‘ assail ', a happy choice. 
Paret translates freely with ' Diese gottver- 
fluchten (Leute)!', noting that the literal 
meaning is ‘Gott bekämpfe sie 1”. LXXVI, 19 
is translated, * Le ciel sera ouvert; ses portes 
aussi’, with no note. The second phrase is 
fa-kinat abwab, to which Blachére keeps more 
strictly with ‘ et sera portes (béantes) ’. 


The verses are numbered as in the Egyptian 
standard Qur’an, but there is a ‘ Table de con- 
cordance’ to show Flügel's numbering. A use- 
ful bibliography includes 14 translations of the 
Qur'án into European languages and lists в 
number of important books on ‘ Islamologie ’. 
M. Masson explains that as his book is for 
people who read French, there seemed no 
point in including works in Arabic. There is an 
excellent index in three parts: (i) names and 
attributes of God ; (ii) the principal topics in 
the Qur'ün, (iii) people mentioned in the 
Qur’in. This third part is not just a list of 
names with references ; those more frequently 
mentioned have the references arranged under 
sub-headings. Altogether this is a most wel- 
come book, for in addition to presenting an 
excellent translation it provides considerable 
help towards the study of the Qur’än and its 
contents. 

A few misprints may be noticed. F. M. Pareja, 
whose name is given correctly in the biblio- 
graphy, appears as Bajera on p. xxviii and 
as Pajera on p. xlii. On p. xxv for Hichan 
read Hicham, on p. xxx for Mu'ta read Mu'ta, 
and on p. хой for Khamakhchari read Za- 
makhchari. 

JAMES ROBSON 


MovusraAPHA CHouÉmr: Le verbe dans 
le Coran : racines et formes. (Études 
Arabes et Islamiques. Sér.3: Études 
et Documents, vi.) ix, 252 pp. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klinoksieck, 1966. Fr. 60. 


In the current years of increasing interest in 
new linguistio approaches to the study of 
Semitic languages, and Arabio in particular, & 
book which contains carefully worked out 
analyses of verbal forms is very welcome. 
Dr. Chouémi's Le verbe dans le Coran, therefore, 
is timely. Concerned as it is with strict 
morphological and semantic analysis, it pro- 
vides a further useful tool for all those engaged 
in linguistio studies to-day, when semantics 
must rank high even in the course of morpho- 
logical and phonological analyses. Not a book 
for the general reader in Arabica and Islamioa, 
it is in essence one for the specialist. 

After an all too brief preface, in which the 
methodology is explained, and some pre- 
liminary remarks to ch. i dealing with Qur'anio 
differentia of root usage—which contain в 
succinct and brief list of primary statistics 
(e.g. the compiler lists all the triliteral roots as 
against the quadriliteral, plus various types of 
weak verb)—the compiler sets down in order 
all the triliteral verbs used in the Qur'ün: 
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(1) those with three different strong radicals 
(pp. 6 ££), (2) doubled verbs (22-4), (3) verbs” 
with initial hamza (24-5), (4) verbs with 
middle hamza (25), (b) verbs with final hamza 
(26), (0) verbs initial wäw or ya’ (20-7), (7) 
hollow verbs (28-31), (8) verbs final wat or 
уй’ (32-5), (9) verbs doubly weak (35-7), and 
(10) one example of а verb triply weak (87). 
All this is careful statistical work and accord- 
ing to the established categories. 

Ch. ii (pp. 42 ff.) takes us through the 
simple verb and all the derived forms. The 
classes of simple verb are examined in detail in 
terms of morphology and phonology, and 
there is excellent discussion (pp. 44 ff.) of 
grammatical questions, with citation of some 
noted Eastern grammarians. The author has 
examined his verbs also in semantic terms and 
this is a very valuable part of his work. He 
desoribes the various verbs which respectively 
express 

(1) ‘ actes ou des états physiologiques ? 

(2) ‘ opérations des sens ? 

(3) ‘ sentiments et leur expression ' 

(4) ‘ opérations de l'esprit ' 

(B) *6tata physique ou moraux ' 

(6) ‘ mouvements et déplacements du corps’ 

(7) * actions que le sujet fait pour soi, dans 

son intérêt, ou à son corps défendant ' 

(8) ‘ modalités de l'action ?. 


Each verb is cited with an example in a 
sentence from the Qur'anio text. All this is 
followed by а section entitled ‘Catégorie 
indéoise” (pp. 72-3), and then the passive 
‘normal’ and ‘ impersonnel '. The aimple verb 
seotion is provided with а conoluding summary 
and statistical table (pp. 82-3). Thus the 
simple verb. 

The derived forms (II-XI) are listed without 
introductory comment, but provided with a 
statistical table for each. The derived forms 
are treated in the now ' old-fashioned ' manner 
(Bee the bibliography, which contains nothing 
from a Western scholar after 1949), so that 
form П, e.g., is classified thus: * (А) Intensive; 
(B) Factitive, Intensive; (C) Dénominative ; 
(D) Exemples divera '. However, the statistical 
table (p. 108) will be useful. 

Form III is not categorized, however, and 
the conolusion (p. 126) consists of only six lines. 
Form IV is classed merely as ‘ (A) Factitive ; 
(B) Sens divers ’, and the conclusion merits but 
15 lines. It is regrettable that Dr. Chouémi did 
not see in forms II-IV a system of extensives, 
each with its roflexive. Dependence on out- 
dated authorities and too little knowledge of 
the writings of Western experts (of 31 authori- 
ties listed in the bibliography only 10 are 
Western) must present a weakness in this 
substantial part of the work. 

Surprisingly, in view of what we have noted 
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in connexion with forms II-IV (the most 
frequently used of all the derived forms, 
ҮШ apart), form V has three categories: 
* (A) Le Réfléchi-Moyen ; (B) Le Moyen (pro- 
prement dit): (C) Le Réfléchi-Passif’. VI haa 
* (A) La Réciprocité ; (B) Le Réfléohi-Moyen ; 
(C) Le Réfléchi-Passif ; (D) Le Moyen (action 
pour soi): (Е) Sens divers’. УП is categorized 
in terms of ‘ (A) Le Réfléchi-Passif, and (B) Le 
Réfléchi-Moyen '. VII is grouped into ' (A) Le 
Moyen (proprement dit); (B) Le Réfléchi- 
Moyen; (C) La Réciprooité ; (D) Le Réfléchi- 
Pasaif”. Forms TX and XI are given two pages, 
and X is classified into ‘(A) Le Moyen (le 
déeidératif); (B) Le Réfléchi-Moyen; (C) Le 
Réfiéchi-Passif ; (D) Sens divers’. 

The quadriliterals (pp. 229-32) are described 
as having a form I (fa‘lala) and a form IV 
(if‘alla), a treatment not likely to be approved 
by all specialists. 

A final table lists the incidence of each 
derived form as well as form I, each in terms 
of the perfect and the imperfect, active and ‘ 
passive, with totals of roots used. This is a 
table that will often be consulted. An index of 
roots and forms treated completes the work. 

One must praise Moustapha Chouémi’s 
thoroughly analytic work highly—such a com- 
pendium of analyses is long overdue. The 
Qur'án as a source for language analysis will 
now come into its own. Although we may 
regret that the author’s treatment of the 
derived forms perpetuates outworn categories, 
nevertheless his contribution to semantics is 
considerable. One learns a great deal about 
the Qur'&n from this book, and I for one will 
often consult it in the future in connerion with 
my own linguistic researches. 


JOHN MACDONALD 


James Rosson (tr):  Mishkat:. al- 
magübih. 4 vols.: [v], xx, 416 pp. ; 
[vi], 417-816 pp. ; [v], 817-1238 pp. ; 
[ni] 1239-1454 pp. Lahore: 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1963-5. 


It was perhaps inevitable, when Western 
scholarship first directed ita attention to the 
study of Islam as an historical phenomenon, 
that the greater burden of concentration and 
scrutiny should be borne by the Qur’än as yet 
another professedly divinely revealed book, to 
the analysis of which, the methods which had 
so satisfactorily served the Higher Criticism in 
the dissection of the texts of the Old and New 
Testaments, could be turned. Scholars, 
nurtured im occidental Christianity or in 
Judaiam, brought to their investigations into 
Islam, assumptions and habits of intellect 
proper to their native dispensations, without 
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questioning their relevance to this fresh field of 
study. They have, as & result, unknowingly 
accorded to the Holy Book а role of undue 
sigfcance, both as a source, and as а factor 
in the determination of the historical develop- 
ment of Islam. What is undoubted, is that 
Western researches have resulted in a dispro- 
portionate accumulation of information on the 
contents, composition, textual history, and 
exegesis of the Qur’an, which is but one, and 
not the most important of the constituent 
sources of historical Islam. To counter this 
imbalance, the writings of Goldziher, Snouck 
Hurgronje, and more recently, of Professor 
Schacht, have indicated that the promoters of 
the concept of the sunna and the consequent 
hadith literature, from the time of its first 
development, throughout its subsequent oon- 
struction, codification, and interpretation, 
have assumed its right to make a contribution, 
not merely as a reflection of developing ideas, 
but as an active agent in their creation and 
consolidation. The hadith has thus played a 
major role on a footing of at least equality 
with the Qur'ün in the formation of the 
Islamic consciousness. The hadith literature 
is, therefore, entitled to greater attention than 
that hitherto accorded it as a mere adjunct to 
the Qur'án. It is for these reasons unfortunate 
that the work of these scholars has not yet 
resulted in more vigorous researches into the 
voluminous records of the hadith. That hadith 
research remains still a disgracefully neglected 
fleld may perhaps be found to be due to the 
exorbitant demands it makes upon the time 
and the skills of the scholar. The material 
available in published form alone is vast in 
extent, and is accompanied further by 
numerous major works of commentary, of 
rijél biography and criticiam, and by the 
handbooks of the several intricate and com- 
plex sciences of isnäd criteria and classification. 
Much of the hadith being of oral origin, the 
language in which it is recorded, is frequently 
obsoure, often elliptical to the very limita of 
intelligibility, regularly characterized by quite 
unpredictable changes of grammatical person, 
peppered with a high proportion of rare words 
and unusual expressions, salted with ancient 
long-forgotten colloquialisms, entirely devoid 
of all indications of the original intonations, 
and not seldom preserved in doubtful, not to 
say, suspect readings. The elucidation of such 
material is necessarily a slow and laborious 
teat of scholarly patience. This new translation 
of a popular medieval collection is therefore, 
doubly welcome: perusal of its contents must 
surely whet fresh appetites and attract new 
recruits to this most fascinating branch of 
Islamic studies ; coming from the hands of our 
most eminent hadith soholar, the assured 
reliability of the translation makes this a 
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valuable addition to the materials available 
for the study of the development of Islamic 
ideas to specialists engaged in fields other than 
hadith. Although in his introduction, Professor 
Robson appears somewhat complacent towards 
the traditional Muslim definition of hadith, 
this in no way detracta from the importance of 
having a translation which, on every page, 
exhibits a lifetime’s familiarity with the 
excruciating difficulties of correctly interpreting 
thousands of brief independent communi- 
cations, presented without the unifying 
perspective of a common context, and covering 
every aspect of the multifarious religious, 
social, and scientific curiosity of Muslims 
living in widely separated generations and 
regions. Во perplexing are these difficulties 
that only those most familiar with hadith 
studies will appreciate the enviable competence 
with which Professor Robson has accomplished 
an awesome task. 

The triumph of the principle that the pious 
Muslim should order his life in every minute 
detail in accordance with the norms established 
by the first generations had led to the acoumu- 
lation and circulation of such colossal masses 
of information that none but specialists pre- 
pared to devote a lifetime to the study of the 
documents could hope to master the minutiae 
of the programme for the ideal Muslim life. 
Even the half-dozen collections, recognized 
ultimately as peouliarly reliable, still repre- 
sented a body of materials too extensive for 
speedy reference, and too expensive, perhaps 
for other than the very rich to acquire. To 
meet both these requirements, digests of 
hadith material on the most important of every- 
day questions of conduct were compiled by 
scholars and the popularity of these latter is 
attested by the abundance of the manuscript 
copies to be met with in the Islamic libraries, 
and by the numbers of commentaries they 
attracted. The Mishkdt is a revision by 
the eighth-century scholar, Muhammad b. 
‘Abdullah al-Khatib of the Masabih al-Sunna 
compiled by the sixth-century soholar al- 
Husain b. Mas'üd al-Baghawi, of which it also 
represente an extension, in that it added to the 
two sections on whioh Baghawi had organized 
his work, a third section providing additional 
hadith material from Bukhari or Muslim. The 
Mishküt is, besides, an improvement on the 
earlier work, in that it identifled, wherever 
possible, the souroe from which the traditions 
were originally geleoted, adding commente on 
the classification of the individual isnäds. 
Professor Robson is to be congratulated on the 
excellent brief notes on the oategories of 
hadith which he provides in his introduction 
and which are most helpful in the understanding 
of the frequent comments supplied by the 
author of the Mishkat. It would be difficult in 
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view of the problems presented by this type of 
literature to overpraise the success with which 
Professor Robson has achieved his aim of pro- 
viding an accurate, yet fluent version of these 
fascinating Arabic documents, in an English 
enviably free of the archaisms and stilted 
phrases which so frequently mar translations 
from the Arabic, and are the despair of trans- 
lator and reader alike. He has a style which is 
simple, contemporary in idiom, deceptively 
readable, and generally dignified, in which the 
only jarring note is his inexplicable but 
unhappy preference for the English diminu- 
tives, ‘Sonny '—and even worse, ‘ Girlie’, to 
express Arabio diminutives employed rather 
vas terms of endearment than as terms of 
address to infants. That not every problem 
has been overcome is illustrated by the trans- 
lation of the difficult Arabio expression 
al-kitäb wa ’Lqur’Gn by the surely meaningless 
‘the Book and the Qur'áàn' (п, 638). If 
Professor Robson was not prepared to accept 
that this means writing and reading, or possibly 
even, the Law and the Qur'àn, mention of the 
difficulty in a footnote would have been in 
order. А further excellence of this work is the 
identifleation in the notes of every single 
Qur’änio quotation which considerably faoili- 
tates ite use as a hadith handbook. These are 
consolidated in the index of Qur'&n quotations. 
Other useful indexes list the proper names, 
iendds, tribes, sects, and places mentioned 
. throughout the course of the work. There are 
in addition, a handy glossary, and a brief 
bibliography. 
JOHN BURTON 


OTHMAN І. YAHYA (ed.): al-Tirmidi : 
Kitab hatm al-awliya@. (Recherches 
publiées sous la direction de l’Institut 
de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth, 
Tom. xix.) viii, 586 pp., 4 plates. 
Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 
[1965]. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) : 


This treatise on ‘ the Seal of the Saints’ by 
the Süfi Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi was famous throughout the Middle 
Ages and was held in great esteem by Muhyi 
']-Din ibn ‘Arabi and Abu ’l-Hasan al-Sbädhili 
amongst others; but for the last few hundred 
years it was thought to have been lost. Only 
just over 10 years ago, in the second edition of 
his Hssat sur les origines du lexique technique de 
la mystique musulmane (p. 287), Massignon 
reiterated with regard to this treatise and its 
author: ' C’est son livre fondamental, qu'Ibn 
‘Arabi a longuement médité, et utilisé; il 
parait perdu sauf la table de ses chapitres '. 
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"Uthmàn Yahy&'s recent discovery, in Istanbul, 
of two manuscripts of this work was therefore 
something of an event, as is now his monu- 
mental edition of it, preceded by al-Tirmifhi's 
short autobiographical tract Budutww sha'n 
Abi ‘Abdullah, also edited now for the first time. 

In addition to all the available information 
about the life of the author, the long preface 
gives an analysis of the contents of two impor- 
tant manuscript volumes of his works, one in 
Leipzig which comprises 131 treatises, and one 
in the Istanbul Wali al-Din Library which 
comprises 23 treatises including Khatm 
al-awhya'. The present text is, however, 
chiefly based on the other manuscript which is 
now in the Fatih Collection and which was long 
presumed to be the copy of a treatise by Ibn 
‘Arabi like most of the other contents of the 
volume in which it is bound up. 

Ав an appendix to his edition, ‘Uthmän 
Yahya has included а well-chosen anthology 
of quotations from various Süfis, both Sunni 
and Shi, and also exoteric authorities (in- 
oluding even Ibn Taymiyyah), on the question 
of the ‘ seal ' and on other questions related to 
prophethood and sainthood. The following 
passage, from Ibn 'Arabi's Fuluhat, may serve 
88 an example : 

* Among them (the Saints of the Islamio era) 
there is & Seal . . . with whom God seals 
Muhammadan sainthood (al-wiläyat al-muham- 
madiyyah) so that there will not be, among 
Muhammadan Saints, one greater than he; 
and there is another Seal with whom God seals 
the general sainthood, from Adam until the 
last Saint, and this Seal is Jesus, Peace be on 
him. He is the Seal of the Sainte’. 

Later comes a quotation from Haidar ibn 
‘Ali al-Amuli who refers to the above passage 
from the Futtikdt and mentions that for the 
Bhi'is it is not Jesus but ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib who 
is the genera] Seal of sainthood whereas it is the 
Mahdi who is to be Seal of Muhammadan 
sainthood. 

I must confess to having assumed, and per- 
haps J am not the only one, that Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
conception of two Seals of sainthood, one uni- 
versal and one specifically ‘ Muhammadan ’, as 
also his identification of Christ with the 
former, was taken direotly from Tirmidhi. But 
there is nothing in Khatm al-awliya’ to suggest 
this. There ів no mention of a ‘ universal Seal ° 
and в ‘particular Seal’. Tirmidhi evidently 
conceives of one Seal of sainthood, and it is 
olear that in his conception this is neither 
Jesus nor ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib but someone who 
is yet to come. Moreover, although he pours 
scorn on the idea that the word © seal ' indicates 
simply * the last’, he none the less leads us to 
understand that the Seal of the Sainte will 
come towards the end of time. He explains the 
term in question as follows: ‘No one can 
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tamper with a sealed book or a sealed vessel 
either by taking anything from or adding to it 
what does not belong to it’. The Seal of saint- 
h is thus as it were the personification of 
God’s guarantee to His Saints that their 
sanctity is safe, both in perfection and per- 
manence. 

More than one Orientalist has supposed that 
the байв imagine the Saints to be superior to 
the Prophets. This treatise shows once again 
that such a theory is a gross simplification of a 
very complex doctrine which, moreover, it 
simplifies in the wrong direction. When 
Tirmidhi, like other Süfis, speaks of the 
Prophets he is as often as not referring to their 
inward relationship with God, that is, their 
sainthood, and not to their ‘outward’ 
prophetic function. It is in virtue of their 
inward relationship that they take precedence 

‚ over the Seal of sanctity, behind whom stand 
all the other Saints in hierarchy. 

But Tirmidhi stresses the nearness of the 
highest Saints to the Prophets ; and in fact one 
of the main purposes of his treatise is to analyse 
this nearness, to leave no doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to the immense possibilities of 
sainthood, and to dispel such pedestrian 
notions as the idea that one might be a Saint 
without being aware of it. 

' What Massignon thought to be ‘ the table of 
chapters ’ is not a table but the complete text 
of ch. iv, except for the opening phrase: ‘ And 
it is said to this poor bewildered man :’. After 
this opening, which is typical of his way of 
referring to himself, the author formulates, 
without any comment, 157 questions which 
were put to him by disciples and others. Some 
of these are answered in full or in part, explicitly 
or implicitly, in the remaining 25 chapters, but 
they are not answered systematically. Ibn 
‘Arabi, however, extracted this chapter from 
the whole and wrote answers to the questions 
in his treatise al-Jawdb al-mustagim ; and the 
editor has not only given these answers, in the 
form of notes to each page, but he also quotes 
relevant passages from Ibn 'Arabi's Futuhät. 
This is only one of the many remarkable 
features of this volume. ‘Uthman Yahya is 
indeed to be congratulated on his superb 
edition of what is, without doubt, one of the 
most important of Süfi treatises. 


MARTIN LINGS 


S. DE LAUGIER DE BEAUREOUEIL : 
Khwüdja ‘Abdullah Ansart (396—481 
н./1006-1089), mystique hanbalite. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth, Tom. xxvi) 319 pp. 
8 plates. Beyrouth: Imprimerie 
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Catholique, [1965]. (Distributed by 
Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


The subject of this work is the leading Süfi 
of Нагаф in the eleventh century, A.D. Such is 
his fame that modern Afghanistan regards 
him as one of ite national heroes, and com- 
memorated him in a festival in 1962. His life 
stretched from 1008 to 1089, and for more than 
the first half of this period Afghanistan and 
Khuräsän were very disturbed. Twice Angäri 
set out to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
twice he had to turn baok, once at Baghdad 
and once at Rayy. He was & polemical writer 
with в sharp and scurrilous tongue, but this 
alone would not have led to а threat of death 
on five occasions and to actual exile on three, 
had not the times been exceptionally troubled. 

The first half of the present work sets the 
meagre biographical details in the setting of 
the age and of what is known of Ansari’s con- 
temporaries, while the second half consists of 
extracts from his work. The extracts are given 
m Arabic or Persian, with French translation 
opposite. The translation is readable and 
accurate, and the biographical section, besides 
containing much scholarly material, gives an 
intimate picture of some aspects of life in that 
troubled century. 

The composition of the work as a whole has 
been ‘imposed’ by the celebrations in 1962, 
and it claims to be no more than ‘ une étape 
dans la recherche’ (p. 11). It would thus be 
unfair to oriticize it severely, but a reviewer 
may point to lines of further research. The 
chief desideratum is further study of the 
different schools, secta, and tendencies. Thus 
the book is dedicated to Louis Massignon, who 
admired Ansiri (whom he usually called 
‘Harawi’), but no consideration is given to 
Masaignon's statement (Passion, 367, 44*) that 
Ansari was a Malämati, and this sect does not 
seem to be mentioned, any more than are the 
Karrämites who were active in the Ghaznavid 
kingdom and must have been involved in the 
theological discussions. It would also be 
helpful if the reasons for holding Ansäri impor 
tant could be stated clearly. The first im- 
pression is that there is little in his works that 
is distinctive. 

Some minor points may be mentioned. It is 
not в good idea to subdivide the index of 
names of persons into personal names, paternity 
names (kunà), names of filiation, and names of 
origin (ansäb) ; it is absurd, though in a way 
correct, to find the good American surname of 
Makdisi in the last group. It would have been 
very helpful, too, to have included names of 
seots. There are some minor inaccuracies in 
names which are not all due to misprints: 
*'Tukush instead of ‘Tutush’ on all four 
occasions; ‘Averry’ for ‘Avery’ (p. 64). 
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There аге signs that the system of trans- 
literation has been changed: ‘ Khwädja” in 
the title and elsewhere, and ' Kháredjites ', 
but otherwise ‘j’ for jim. Also ‘ Saljüqi” in 
text (pp. 19, 38), but ‘ Saljüki' in index. 

It is hoped that this work will stimulate 
further study of the interesting period and 
region with which it deals. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


MiomgL ALLARD: Le problème des 
attributs divins dans la doctrine d’al- 
Aart еі de ses premiers grands dis- 
ctples. (Recherches publiées sous la 
direction de l’Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth, Tom. xxvii.) 
xxii, 450 pp. Beyrouth: Imprimerie 
Catholique, [1965]. (Distributed by 
Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


There is usually a time-lag between the 
edition of an important Arabic text and the 
studies based on this text, through which 
insight is gained into some aspect of the mani- 
fold life of the Islamio world. This book marks 
a major advance in our understanding of the 
development of Islamic theology, for it is the 
first work on this scale to utilize the numerous 
medieval theological works published since the 
second World War, and in particular the 
Kitab al-luma' of al-Ash'ari. 

The study is focused on the problem of the 
divine attributes in the writings of al-Ash'arf 
and his disciples down to al-Juwayni. The 
precise nature of the problem is indicated and 
attention called to the difference in meaning 
of the phrase ‘ divine attributes ' in Christianity 
and Islam. About two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to al-Ash'ari himself, but he is first 
placed clearly against the intellectual back- 
ground of his time, especially the Mu‘tarilite 
and Hanbalite movements. The remainder of 
the book describes the views of al-Bäqilläni, 
al-Baghdädi, al-Bayhagi, and al-Juwayni, 
again with attention to the views of the chief 
opponents of each in his particular place and 
time. 

One of the chief points made by the author 
is that al-Ash‘ari is not simply a Hanbalite 
using Mu'tazilite arguments, but genuinely the 
originator of а new theologica] movement, and 
that the later Ash'arites, though they appear 
to differ from him in various ways, found in 
his writings the seminal ideas for their thought. 
There is much else in the book that is of great 
value. The present reviewer is greatly im- 
pressed by the author's appreciation of 
al-Ash‘ari’s conception of the speech of God, 
for in this he opens up vast theological per- 
spectives. In his closing pages he has some 
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interesting remarks about the relationship of 
the Ash'arites and the Maturidites, and suggests 
that it is misleading to regard them as two 
parallel movemente. Probably scholars have 
accepted too easily tbe suggestion of parallelism 
implicit in al-Rawda aLbahiyya by the 
eighteenth-century scholar Abii ‘Udhba. Fuller 
study of the Mäturidites has begun (as by 
Manfred Götz in Der Islam, xix, 1965), but 
much more is still required. 

This is Père Allard’s first large work, but it 
shows complete mastery of the subject. His 
scholarship is full and accurate ; and yet he is 
also able to rise above the details and see the 
wider significance of what he has studied. His 
book is thus more than an important contri- 
bution to the subject. It will almost certainly 
come to be regarded as the beginning of a new 
stage in the understanding of Islamio theology 
by non-Muslim scholars. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


FaTHALLA KHozerr: A study on Fakhr 
al-Din al-Ràzi and his controversies in 
Transoviana. (Recherches publiées 
sous la direction de l’Institut de 
Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 
1: Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, 
Tom. XXXI.) xvi, 227, 70 pp. Bey- 
routh : Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 1966. 
(Distributed by Librairie Orientale, 
Beyrouth.) 


Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, the major Sunni 
figure after Ghaz&li, engaged in the frequent 
travels which formed the final stage in the 
education of the medieval Muslim scholar. The 
tabagat works which tell of his hurried depar- 
ture from one eastern territory after another, 
bear witness not only to the ferocious character 
of the school rivalries of his time, but speoifl- 
cally to the unusually contentious and aggres- 
sive temper of R&zi himself, whose contempt 
for the abilities of his opponents tempted him 
frequently into adopting a sarcastic and con- 
descending manner which not only maddened 
his adversaries but on occasion, alienated even 
possible sympathizers. The texts which form 
the basis of the present study represent dis- 
cussions al-Räzi had held with the leading 
scholars of Transoxiana during his visits to 
Bukhara and Samarqand in or about 580/1184. 
These debates were concerned with a series of 
theological and jurisprudential topics of 
perennial interest to the scholars whose 
attitudes on these questions are of utility as 
measures of the distinctions between the 
Ash‘ari and the Maturidi schools of kalam, and 
between the һай“ and the Hanafi schools of 
fiqh. These debates have been written up, and 
edited (naturally) in his own favour, by 
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al-Räzi at some subsequent date, and the 16 
questions which make up the schema of the 
text, cover suoh enduring problems in theology 
as the Speech of God; the ' beatific vision 5s 
the created-ness or eternity of matter; and 
in figh, the duties of the agent in sales, the 
nature of sales, and the role of the theory of 
options; the theoretical and practical part 
played by qiyäs in legal reasoning. 

Dr. Kholeif, in а study which is а model of 
ita kind, taking as his starting-point, his own 
edition of the text of the Munäzarät, based on 
the Agafiyya manuscript on which the published 
1936 edition of Haiderabad drew, and on в 
manuscript from the Dar al-Kutub, Taimur 
collection, seta out to extract from tbe texts 
every conceivable scrap of information they 
will yield him for the construction of а state- 
ment on Rüxi's position in the fields of kalam 
and fiqh, as a contribution to our under- 
standing of al-R&zi's wider importance in the 
development of the Islamic sciences. Of the 
four parta of which the study consists, the 
Arabic texts, the English translation, the 
introductory essay on the life and works of 
al-R&zi, it is the fourth, the commentaries on 
the discussions which are Dr. Kholeif’s par- 
tioular and valusble contribution. Drawing 
upon a remarkably wide range of Muslim 
commentaries, both published and unpub- 
lished, he subjects the disoussions to a 
minutely detailed and painstaking analysis the 
main result of which is to highlight the personal 
element apparent in the various views er- 
pressed. With Mäturidites inclining to 
Ash'arite views and Ash‘arites to Má&turidite 
views the distinctions traditionally thought of 
as identifying the schools become blurred and 
the personal accomplishments of the individual 
scholars are shown to be still of significance at 
this date. Studies of this degree of depth 
underline how little research of substance has as 
yet been conducted into individual questions 
in the fields of kalam and fiqh, and how very 
much yet remains to be undertaken. Invaluable 
for future researchers is the handlist of Razi’s 
work which Dr. Kholeif appends, together 
with two bibliographies (one of Arabic and 
Persian, the other of European-language 
material) of works relevant to the topics 
covered by the original discussions and the 
commentaries. The study is provided with 
complete indexes and with an extremely useful 
glossary of the Islamic technical terms. It is 
all the more inexcusable that a work во care- 
fully and thoughtfully constructed, and con- 
tributing so usefully to this branch of Islamio 
studies should so frequently be marred by 
misprints which disturb the concentration 
which the work demands and which it so fully 
deserves. 

JOHN BURTON 
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S. M. Stern (ed.): Documents from 
Islamic chanceries. First series. 
(Oriental Studies, тт.) 206 pp., front., 
48 plates. Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 
[1966]. (Distributed by Faber and 
Faber. 75s.) 


The importance of archives has long been 
appreciated by historians but there is still a 
sharp contrast between the wealth of carefully 
classified material available to the student of 
Western medieval history and the scattered 
records which survive from the Islamic world 
before the Ottoman period. The appearance of 
this book is a welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of this subject and will do much 
to promote the exploitation of a field of which 
the resources are, for the most part, all too 
little known. The first two documenta pub- 
lished in this volume are Arabic decrees from 
the Ayyübid rulers, al-‘Adil and al-Afdal, 
dated 592/1195 and 595/1199 respectively, 
which come from the rich archives of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 
They were presumably issued in answer to 
petitions in which the monks told of their 
grievances and asked for protection, but it is 
indeed surprising that the petitions themselves 
are not mentioned in either of the documents. 
Dr. Stern has given an extremely able and 
detailed interpretation of the two decrees in 
the light of his unrivalled experience in dealing 
with Ayyübid and Fatimid documents and his 
article contains much valuable information 
about the titulary of the Ayyübids ; and in his 
analysis of the corroboratio he draws in- 
teresting parallels with the procedure in 
Беја, Mamlük, and Safavid chanceries. In a 
reconstruotion of the original Arabic from the 
Latin exordium of another document of al- 
‘Adil, dated 6030/1238, the phrase faciam 
Soldanis is very puzzling, as Dr. Stern remarks 
(p. 33). In 'Petitions from the Ayyübid 
period? (BSOAS, xxvir, 1, 1964, 17) and in 
Fatimid decrees (London, 1964, 154) he again 
alludes to this expression, suggesting that facia 
is & vulgar form of facies, but this does not 
seem to be supported by examples in the 
various glossaries of Later Latin. А connexion 
between facere and ‘amala which seems likely 
at first sight is untenable—also that faciam ів a 
mistake for factam to agree with legationem, but 
we still have to aocount for the case of Soldanis. 
Both these tentative explanations were offered 
to the reviewer by his colleagues, but the best 
course open to us is to hope that the error (or 
omission of в word ?) can be corrected from 
another dooument some day. 

The second essay is в description of an 
important move in commercial relations 
between the Republic of Florence and Egypt. 
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Dr. Wansbrough traces the various steps in the 
negotiations which culminated in a treaty 
concluded with Qà'itbày in 804/1489 granting 
privileges to the Florentine merchante. Part 
of this essay is taken up with an account of the 
various exotio gifts, including * animali strani’, 
brought by one of three Egyptian embassies to 
Florence which caused a sensation among 
contemporary Florentines. Dr. Wansbrough 
identifies the Egyptian envoy ‘ Malfota with 
Muhammad ibn Mahfüz al-Maghribi who ів 
mentioned by Ibn Iyüs as the leader of an 
embassy to the ‘ King of the Catalans’. The 
original dooument of the treaty is not in the 
Florentine State Archives but is found in the 
Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana. The excellent 
and detailed commentary on this treaty is 
remarkable for the light it throws, not only on 
Mamlük diplomatie procedure but also on the 
commodities of trade and the exaotions and 
imposte laid on them by the Mamlüks. 

The next two essays deal with Ottoman 
documents. In the first, Dr. Ménage gives an 
analysis of seven documenta from the reign of 
Mehemmed II in the Venetian State Archives. 
They are conoerned with the abortive negotia- 
tions for peace between the Porte and Venice 
to end в war which had been going on since 
1463, provoked by the Turkish oonqueet of 
Bosnia and interference in the Morea. Two of 
them are unique in their way. One of them is a 
statement of the peace terms mado in 1471 and 
is the oldest known Ottoman original document 
drawn up in Italian. The last dooument of this 
group is perhaps the earliest known original 
letter in Greek from an Ottoman statesman. 
Of the remaining items, all are in Turkish 
except в safe-conduct for an envoy issued 
by the Porte which is in Italian. It is 
interesting to note that most of the Turkish 
material desoribed here has been written rather 
carelessly. The reason, given by Dr. Ménage, 
is that the Ottoman chancery did not take the 
trouble to produce an attractive document for 
the representatives of the enemy. This essay 
contains a valuable excursus on the patro- 
nymios of converts and lengthy notes on the 
little-known term éLjàn which he suggests 
should be rendered ‘ peace and [guarantee of] 
life’ using а meaning of él for ‘ peace’ 
which had survived from Middle Turkish. 

Dr. Skilliter's essay-on the letters which 
passed between the Välide Sultan Säfiye and 
Queen Elizabeth I makes entertaining reading. 
Three letters were written of whioh the 
Turkish original of the first, & fine piece 
of calligraphy in various coloured inks, 
dated 1002/1593, is published here for the 
first time from the British Museum manuscript. 
This letter was once in the Cotton Collection 
and suffered in the disastrous fire of 1731. In 
its present form, mutilated and damaged by 
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water, there is hardly a trace left of its former 
elegance. The other two documents are in the 
Publio Record Office and the text has already 
been published by Akdes Nimet Kurat. "hey 
were written by one of the Sultana’s ladies, 
and their spelling and composition leave much 
to be desired. Two letters of the same type sent 
to Venice have been added for purposes of 
comparison. With the Turkish originals, the 
Italian translations of all three letters are 
included, and every letter published in this 
article has been provided with an English 
translation. An Italian letter sent by the 
Sultana’s kira, Esperanza Malchi, addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, strikes an intensely personal 
note in contrast to the stilted phraseology of 
the Turkish epistolary style found in the other 
letters. In it she asks the Queen for cosmetio 
waters for her mistress, the Valide Sultän, and 
for ‘ cloths of silk or wool, articles fantastic and 
becoming to such an exalted Queen as she’. 
One wonders what Queen Elizabeth made of 
her somewhat over-familiar tone. The transla- 
tion published in this essay is an improved 
version of a rather inaccurate rendering of the 
Italian made by Ellis in 1824. Unfortunately 
he did not record the number of the manuscript 
and so it was not possible to check his version 
with the original text. Contemporary English 
sources quoted by Dr. Skilliter give an 
interesting commentary on the events which lie 
behind these lettera. 

Persian archives, which are a study of 
comparatively recent date, are represented by 
two essays. Professor Aubin gives the text, 
without translation, of в soyurghél dated 
859/1455 from the Topkapı Sarayı Museum of 
which the invocatio and intitulatio have 
disappeared. He inclines to the view that it is 
to be attributed to the divin of Jahän-Shäh 
Qaraqoyunlu himself rather than to that of his 
son Pir Budäq. Certainly the two officials 
concerned with its ratification were the viziers 
of Jahän-Shäh. The soyurghal itself was 
granted to Jalal al-Din Tarkhän and appertains 
to the districts of Bavänât and Harat-u- 
Marvast in Fars. As а background to the 
document, Professor Aubin gives а short but 
informative account of the history and 
geography of the area concerned from Tlkhánid 
times up to the middle of the ninth/fifteenth 
century. 

The last essay in this volume (by Dr. B. G. 
Martin) deals with seven Safavid documents 
from Âgarbäyjän which range in date from 
914/1608-9 to 1016/1607-8—from Shah 
Ismāī to Shih ‘Abbas I. Three of them 
belong to Dr. Bivar and all but one of the 
remainder were purchased by Dr. Martin at a 
Bloomsbury bookshop. АП seven documents 
formed part of a collection which is now 
dispersed and one of them bears what is 
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probably the earliest seal of Shäh Таша 
published to date. Document 1 is a grant of a 
garden at Tabriz to Sayyid Sulaiman Mirza 
wh is without doubt the brother of Shah 
Ism&‘il and to his descendants in perpetuity. 
The third document regulates a dispute 
between two villages over water-rights. 
Dr. Martin suggests that it belongs to a ‘ special 
type of inter-Safavid edict ’ which seems likely 
in view of its unusual heading Safaviyye. The 
other documents are more in the nature of 
soyurghüls referring to land-holding by 
religious classes. Document 7 is noteworthy 
in that it throws light upon the subsequent 
history of the soyurghäl for which the original 
grant, dated 915/1509, is found in Document 2. 
It was suspended by Shäh ‘Abbas I for seven 
years, perhaps to increase revenue, but the 
olamour of the hereditary landlords made the 
Shah yield to their demands for ita restoration. 
This is а practical illustration of the short- 
comings of the soyurghäl system in which there 
was a lavish distribution of tax exemptions to 
the detriment of the royal finances, and much 
land eventually became private property. On 
p. 196 another reference on the Turkish 12-year 
animal cycle oan be added to those in footnote 
7— Bazin, ‘ Remarques sur les noms turcs des 
“ Douze Animaux ” du calendrier dans l'usage 
persan”, in Mélanges d'orientalisme offerts à 
Henri Massé (Tehran, 1342/1963), 21-30. 

One feature which comes to mind from the 
study of these documents is the number of 
interesting by-ways opened up in their 
interpretation ; to quote a single example of 
this—the suggestion made by Moritz that the 
medieval Italian word muda is derived from 
muddah—not from mutare ‘to exchange, 
barter'—seems to be corroborated in the 
document which forms the subject of the 
second essay. 

а. М. MEREDITH-OWENS 


E. AsmroR: Qoroth ha-Yehudim bi- 
Sefarad ha-muslemith. 2 (1002-1085). 
[v], xi, 429, 31 pp. Jerusalem : Kiryat 
Bepher, [1966]. 


Collation of Muslim and Jewish sources for 
the study of Islamic history is а task of the 
greatest importance, especially in the Muslim 
West where it is not unreasonable, at least at 
the popular level, to speak of а mixed Judaeo- 
Islamic culture. Save for the excellent studies 
of H. Hirschberg, Б. M. Stern, and E. Ashtor, 
this process is still in its infancy. The second 
volume of Professor Ashtor's history of the 
Jews in Muslim Spain, considerably larger than 
the first (published in Jerusalem, 1960), covers 
& much shorter period: 1002-85 (vol. 1: 
711-1002). The reason for this is the abundance 
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of source material for the fifth/eleventh 
century, and the present'result a most welcome 
one, since the volume in question is of great 
value for the general history of Muslim Spain 
in that period, hitherto confined to a series of 
disparate and highly specialized studies. The 
author has assembled an impressive list of 
Arabic and Hebrew sources (pp. 337-9), com- 
bined with extensive use of the vast Jewish 
periodical literature (notes, pp. 349—499), much 
of which is almost inaccessible. 

Professor Ashtor’s terminus ad quem is 
acceptable, though I should have preferred 
1090, on the grounds that the Almoravid 
conquests of Granada and Seville were even- 
tually of more significance to the inhabitants 
of Andalus, Muslim and Jew alike, than was 
the Castilian occupation of Toledo, though 
admittedly it may not have seemed so at 
the time to the Jewish community there. The 
material in this volume is divided into the 
following chapters: i, ‘ Disintegration of the 
Spanish Caliphate’; ii, ‘Samuel Ha-Nagid 
and his son’; iii, ‘Jewish communities in 
eleventh-century Spain’; iv, ‘The golden 
age of Hebrew literature’; v, ‘The daily 
life of Spanish Jews’; vi, ‘Twilight of an 
era’. Both the first and last chapters are con- 
cerned to illustrate general phenomena of the 
period, namely Berber factionalism and 
Christian expansion, with their not unexpected 
implications for the Jewish minority. The 
middle chapters concentrate upon the specific 
problems of that minority. Here the collation 
of Jewish and Muslim tradition is particularly 
useful, for example, in harmonizing the many 
conflicting reports relevant to the career of 
Samuel Ha-Nagid and his son Joseph who, in 
the Arabio ohronioles (especially, ‘Abdullah b. 
Buluggin and Ibn Sa'id) are victims of the 
tendency to ascribe the chronio anarchy of 
eleventh-century Andalus to the Jew, where 
one can be found. The famous vizier and his 
son have been frequently confused with one 
another, and even their dates a matter of 
question (pp. 95, 115-16). But if it was a 
political shambles, the same period was one of 
cultural brilliance, in Hebrew as well as in 
Arabic letters, described in the author’s fourth 
chapter and drawing in part upon the mono- 
graph of Millés Vallicrosa. Perhaps the most 
interesting, however, are the third and fifth 
chapters, in which an effort has been made to 
provide & picture of Jewish communal life by 
piecing together evidence from the two 
literary traditions with their so very different 
emphases. Even elementary questions of 
terminology are of significance: for example, 
the Arabic designations of Jewish quarters 
(p. 225), though here it seems to me that only 
jamä‘a was employed without status con- 
structus, as was the same word for Sicilian 
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Jewish communities (cf. BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1907, 
811, bottom), similar to the evolution of al-bára 
in the eastern Maghrib. For these pointa the 
municipal plans in the appendix of illustrations 
аге of considerable interest. 

Writing narrative history is, however, an 
activity not without its share of pitfalls, the 
greatest of which is perhaps an understandable 
wish to make the narrative readable. Profeesor 
Ashtor's answer to this problem is to provide a 
kind of fictional mise en scène (e.g. pp. 26, 287) 
which, if it does inject a personal note into the 
description of these very remote events, pro- 
vokes the question of how the writer may have 
come by such information. Is it anyway 
necessary ? The other extreme, a compilation 
like Е. Baer's Die Juden im christlichen 
Spanien, is certainly not easy reading, but 
does leave a wider margin for speculation to 
the student's own imagination. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


HENRY GEORGE Farmer: Islam. 
(Musikgeschichte in Bildern, Bd. ш. 
Musik des Mittelalters und des Renais- 
sance, Lief. 2.) 206 pp. Leipzig: 
VEB Deutscher Verlag für Musik, 
[1966]. 


Dr. Farmer has already given us an excellent 
history of Arabian musio (from pre-Islamic 
times to the thirteenth century). The present 
work, which deals largely with the same period, 
does not supersede this : rather it complements 
it by assembling в considerable amount of 
extremely valuable iconographioal material. 
Commenting on each item individually, 
Dr. Farmer supplies the relevant historical and 
social background in addition to more technical 
details. But for all his ingenuity he has been 
unable to disguise the faot that the material 
available is somewhat limited in scope, being 
of importance primarily for the organologist. 
Hence anyone led by the title to expeot а 
balanced survey of all aspeots of musical 
activity may find a certain disproportion. 

Ав with other volumes in the series, the 
main body of the work is preceded by an 
introduction and followed by a chronological 
table. The comparatively short introduction 
(pp. 5-12) begins by contrasting the attitudes 
of the religious authorities and those of the 
court to both pictorial representation and 
musio. A section on musical practice is followed 
by an account of some important theoretical 
works, and Dr. Farmer concludes with a brief 
survey of Arab influences on European music. 

There follow 127 illustrations with commen- 
tary. Within the overall chronological sequence 
these are arranged in groups determined 
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variously by subject-matter, the medium 
employed, and the place of origin. In the 
absence of material from pre-Islamic Arabia 
Dr. Farmer begins with the Тад-і Вибап 
rock carvings and examples of Sassanian and 
post-Sassanian silverware. Then come frescoes 
from the Umayyad palaces of Qusayr ‘Amra 
and Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi; ‘Abbasid 
metalwork, pottery, and ivory (ninth to 
eleventh centuries) ; ivory from Spain (tenth 
and eleventh centuries); and pottery and 
wood-carving from Fatimid Egypt. Apart 
from the occasional singer or dancer all the 
above portray instrumentalists. The range of 
instruments is fairly wide, although chordo- 
phones predominate, especially the lutes (*üd, 
barbaj, rubab, funbür). This is also the case 
with the next two major groups which provide 
illustrations of thirteenth-century metalwork 
from Iraq, and miniatures from various 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, although the latter also include 
depictions of the military nawba and a similarly 
constituted band used on pilgrimage. Dr. 
Farmer further includes drawings of instru- 
ments from treatises by al-Für&bi and Safi 
al-Din, and in particular from the Kanz 
altuhaf. Chordophones again predominate, as 
they do in the subsequent miniatures and 
paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. To end with, there are two brief 
examples of notation, one from Safi al-Din, 
the other from ‘Abd al-Qàdir. 

The chronological table (pp. 130-92) includes 
material contributed by Б. Weber. Two 
columns deal with political and cultural eventa, 
and two with music. The latter contain far 
fewer entries, some of which reduplicate 
information already given: for the musicolo- 
gist, therefore, the table may seem over- 
burdened with the minutiae of dynastic 
fortunes. In addition to index and bibliography 
there is also a selective inventory of instru- 
mente. 

On points of detail the following oriticisms 
may be made. 

pp. 8, 124: the term magäm was not used to 
mean ‘mode’ until the fourteenth century ; 
[абада generally means ‘degree of trans- 
position ’. 

р. 9: al-Farabi’s definitions of nabra and 
shadhard have been shortened to the point of 
distortion. In opposition to the statement 
‘ Dynamik in dem uns gel&ufigen Sinne des 
Wortes gab es . . . nicht' one may cite the 
notational use of such terms as mufakhkham, 
mushaddad, and khufüi. 

р. 24: Mas'üdi's text does not warrant the 
assertion that Ibn Khurdädhbih attributed 
to the Persians ‘die Klassifizierung der ver- 
schiedenen Arten der Töne ’. 

р. 54: * Wenn sich der fünfsaitige Bezug der 
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Laute . .. nicht allgemein durchsetzte, во mag 
das auf die konservative Haltung orthodoxer 
Moslems zurückzuführen sein’. There is no 
reafon to suppose that the orthodox were any 
less opposed to the four-stringed lute, and in 
any case the five-stringed form was widely 
accepted. 

р. 82: the Risdla al-sharafiyya is not an 
* Abhandlung über die Komposition '. 

p. 98: вв a theorist al-Ámuli is hardly ‘ von 
erstrangiger Bedeutung ’, most of the chapter 
on music ih the Nafa'is al-funin being filched 
from the Durrat al-tàj. 

p. 104: the 56 pipes of the legendary ninth- 
century organ cannot have been required by 
the (fourteenth-century) modal system of 
magümát, Gwazat, and furü'. 

p. 116: if the ‘éd did have frets at this 
period, these certainly did not produce the 
series limma, limma, comma, which is a 
theoretical abstraction. 

p. 116: with regard to the descriptions of 
instruments taken from the Jams‘ al-alhän, it 
may be noted that according to this treatise 
the compass of the surná was not two octaves, 
but an octave and a fifth. It also states that 
the six strings of the rül-afzà were arranged 
in paire, forming three double strings; that 
the six strings of the shash-tär were similarly 
arranged, and that this instrument was fretted. 
There seems little justification for emending 
tarab rüd in ‘Abd al-Qadir's autograph to 
tarab rüz. 

р. 124 : Gtoäz does not mean ‘ in melodisoher 
Hinsicht' but designates one of а specific 
group of modes. 

There are & few errors in the transliterations, 
and one ourious mistake (p. 38) in an otherwise 
exemplary translation. 

These are, however, all minor matters. 
Dr. Farmer's commentary is never less than 
erudite and informative, while his choice of 
illustrations can hardly be faulted. The 
present work oonstitutes a valuable addition 
to the literature on the history of musio and 
musical instruments in the Near and Middle 
East and at the same time an important 
collection of source materials for future 
students in this fleld. 

0. WRIGHT 


J. Sorzrxs-MizziE and BOUKHARI 
КНЕШЕА (ed. and tr.) : Les quatrains 
de Medjdoub le sarcastique, poète 
maghrébin du xvi* siècle. 194 pp. 
+ errata slip, 6 plates Paris: 
G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, [1966]. 


If this book was meant to be a serious study 
of a genre of North African oolloquial literature 
its compilers have failed. This may not be for 
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want of effort. Their intention appears to have 
been an explanation of Mejdub's work against 
the historical background of the sixteenth- 
century Maghrib. The sources for this history 
appear to be the three studies (incompletely) 
noticed on p.11: those of Massignon, de 
Castrie [sic], and Cour. The information 
derived from these studies is reproduced in a 
most bewildering manner, strewn copiously 
with errors of fact and of interpretation. We 
read, for example, that in 1487 Malaga was 
the ‘ key to the Umayyad empire of Cordova’, 
which ultimately fell in 1402 (p. 51) ; that the 
‘ ribat movement ' in Morocco was founded by 
Ibn Yà-Bin in the thirteenth century (р. 53) ; 
that the Mediterranean naval war was brought 
to a definitive halt by the defeat of the Turks 
at Lepanto in 1560 (p. 65) ; eto., eto. Even the 
date of Mejdub's death (in 976/1509) ів 
recorded differently (and inaccurately) on 
pp. 49 and 65, as well as that of his birth 
(908—9/1503) on pp. 49 and 181. The principal 
source, however, for the historical background. 
is Mejdub's poetry itself: which resulte in & 
vicious oirole of fallacies and non sequiturs. 

For variant readings and other comparative 
material the authors have employed the 
earlier editions of Mejdub by de Castries 
(Paris, 1896) and Mohammad ibn Azzuz 
Haquim (Madrid, 1955), as well as Professor 
А. Noureddine's Sidi Medjdoub (which I have 
not seen). The first collection contains 156 
quatrains, the second 190, while the present 
edition has 340 (actually 339, owing to a 
mistake at no. 264, p. 142, which pute the 
tables of concordance out of step for the re- 
mainder of the collection). The present much 
expanded edition, compiled by the Khelifa 
family (of Algiers!), provokes of oourse the 
question of authenticity, noticed by the authors 
on p. 166, but never once taken into account 
for the evaluation of the poems.  Evident 
throughout, this failure is striking for no. 114 
(p. 66): 


Ya sa'al-ni ‘ala l-qarn t-tletagh 

Khel ma fihi marra 

L-kiswa kiswai l-mselmin 

U-L-qlub qlub n-nsara 
Reference to the thirteenth century А.н. 
provokes a pathetic, if not unexpected, reaction 
from our authors, though it appears that even 
de Castries, no. 44 (not 144!), missed the 
point of this remarkable piece of ‘ clairvoy- 
ance’. 

But the question to be asked, naturally, is 
whether Mejdub’s work has in fact benefited, 
or even been clarified, by this historical cum 
sociological mise en scéne? The literary 
problem has not even been touched, though 
one does find this fascinating observation on 
р.32: ‘Ce qui est étrange, c’est que ses 
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poésies sont écrites dans une langue beaucoup 
plus algérienne que marocaine’. In view of 
the ruwat, what else could one expect ? It was 
also in Algeria that de Castries assembled 
his collection. Of Mejdub’s editors only 
Mohammed ibn Azruz Haquim (Pensamientos 
y mazimas, 10, 16—17) attempted to bring 
together the threads of a Moroccan tradition, 
with reference to a mysterious manuscript 
shown him by Sidi Mohammed Daud. In fact, 
Mejdub’s language is not so far from Moroccan 
as all that, though the French translations 
given here (admittedly into verse) do not 
always inspire confidence in the compilers’ 
understanding of Moroccan. For example, 
in no. 82 (p. 56) the translation of and com- 
mentary on horr geem odd, especially since 
both de Castries and Haquim saw the signifi- 
cance of the double antithesis: ‘abd—horr 
(pp. 69-70 and 76, respectively, of their 
editions). Again, in no. 85 (p. 57) the rendering 
‘ déjà il est présent, tel s’il était lointain” 
is not quite gedd hair qedd ghaib. And 
* comique” does not translate 'ajub in no. 116 
(p. 73), where, moreover, de Castries's variant 
(op. cit., 84—5) ‘ajbi (‘saltimbanque’) has 
not been taken into account. In n. 1, p. 128, 
the explanation of ' khour’/‘ abricots” [8с] 
with a reference to de Castries is indeed а 
puzzle, since the latter (op. cit., 90) not only 
gives the correot word khukh, but translates 
it ‘peaches’. Finally, the Arabio texte, not 
very well printed, waver helplessly between 
classical and oolloquial orthography (e.g. no. 
114, p. 70: al-thalitha ‘aghara for t-Hetash), 
while the transcription defies any analysis 
(e.g. p. 84: ’az’im for ‘adim, 'adham for 'adam). 

But even without these demonstrations of 
manifold incompetence, there would remain, 
to my mind at least, serious doubts about the 
method here employed. Where, as in the case 
of any popular poet who has become & peg for 
8uch в variety of posterior diota, the primary 
problems of oral tradition and historicity 
must probably remain unsolved, it would seem 
that the most useful approach is to fit his 
work into the general frame of North African 
colloquial literature. The compilers’ failure 
to do so is the greater pity, since pp. 8-9 of the 
introduction reveal ап at least rudimentary 
oonsoiousness of such questions as the use in 
Semitic poetry of paronomasia and parallelis- 
mus membrorum. Mejdub’s verse provides 
abundant illustration of the epigrammatic 
style known as concettism and described 
copiously in the works of the Arabic rhetori- 
cians (cf. my study in Lebende Antike: 
Symposion für Rudolf Sühnel, Berlin, 1967, 
61). The additional problems of dialectal 
forms and metre have been entirely ignored 
by the compilers (reference, p.7, to ‘ mel- 
houm' [sic] does not inspire confidence). 
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For an admittedly dated but useful study of 
Mejdub’s work the interested student may 
still refer to de Castries’s edition of 1896, 
entitled Les gnomes de Sidi Abd Er-Rahman 
El-Medjedoub. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


A. L. Trpawr: American interests in 
Syria, 1800-1901 : a study of educa- 
tional, literary and religious work. 
xv, 333 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1966. 635. 


This is & detailed history of American 
missionary activity in Syria in the nineteenth 
century. In preparing it, the author has used 
extensively archival material, documents, and 
other primary sources relevant to tbe work, 
problems, and conflicts of American Protestant 
missions in Syria. 

In the course of his narrative the author 
makes several forceful points when evaluating 
the attitudes of the American missionaries in 
Syria as these are reflected in their own records. 
One of these is that the Americans never dealt 
with their converts on an equal basis. This 
was particularly the case when converts came 
to be employed as teachers and, later, pastors 
for the growing Protestant community in 
Syria. He finds evidence for this both in the 
recorded views of the Americans involved, 
as well as in their financial records (e.g. the 
disparity in pay scales for Americans and 
native converts who taught in mission schools). 
The author also finds evidence of an unedify- 
ing competition and conflict between the 
Americans and other Protestant missionaries, 
not to speak of the inter-Christian conflict 
between them and the older established local 
Eastern and Catholic churches. 

A most interesting point is that education 
as such was not at the outset a primary concern 
of the American mission in Syria. Rather it 
was considered merely as an adjunct to preach- 
ing. The pulpit took priority over the class- 
room. Thus the many village elementary 
schools established early in the life of the 
American missions in Syria were meant to 
speed conversion first, and educate only as an 
afterthought. In this early policy lay the basis 
of a later debate and conflict within the mission 
itself when higher schools and the Syrian 
Protestant College were founded from 1860 
onwards. This the author calls the gradual 
‘secularization’ of the mission’s activities. 
The same process apparently ocourred in their 
famous printing press in Beirut. The author 
also ably traces the bureaucratization of the 
mission in the conduct of ite affairs. He shows 
that this was an inevitable consequence of 
further secularization of missionary activities 
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especially when these expanded and diversified. 
It is thus doubtful if to-day there are many 
missionaries on the Board of Trustees of the 
Arnerican University of Beirut. It is equally 
doubtful if any of its American teaching staff 
view themselves as Protestant missionaries in 
the Lebanon. 

Regardless of how inadvertently a wider 
educational programme developed, the author 
all the same gives the mission credit for letting 
it grow. He similarly praises the medical 
services missionaries introduced into Syria 
and provided for the community. 

Although this is more widely known, the 
author rightly emphasizes the fact that Pro- 
testant missions had very little success with 
the Muslim community. Their converts were 
made largely from the old established Eastern 
churches and specifically the Greek Orthodox 
church. In this lay what the author refers to 
as the ‘spiritual arrogance’ of American 
Protestant missionaries. 

In the final analysis Protestantism in 
Syria did not really make conversions. Rather 
it spent much money and effort in a dubious 
campaign to wean other Christians away from 
their churches and communities. This further 
seotarianization was eminently possible—and 
easy—in an already sectarian environment. 
While the American missionaries succeeded in 
founding a native Protestant church and 
community, the author asks if a sectarian 
society needed yet another sect. 


Р. J. VATIKIOTIS 


Norman DANtEL: Islam, Europe and 
empire. (Edinburgh University Publi- 
cations. Language and Literature, 
No. 15.) xix, 619 pp., 33 plates. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, [1966]. 70s. 

Christian contact with Islam has passed 
through several phases, in each of which a body 
of writing has formulated a characteristic 
concept of Muslim religion and culture. In his 
previous book, Jslam and the West (Edinburgh, 
1958), significantly subtitled the making of an 
image, Dr. Daniel investigated in great detail 
and with meticulous care the formation of the 
Western Christian view of Islam in the Middle 
Ages. The ‘ image ’ that was in faot established 
in that period might be called the Islam of the 
clerics—Ialam as seen through the eyes of 
clerical writers, anxious to shield their flocks 
from its seductions, or to convert Muslims 
to Christian truth. The period that followed 
the fragmentation of Western Christendom 
witnessed the construction of a more diversi- 
fled range of ‘images’ of Islam, by the 
controversialists of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, who drew upon the 
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researches of the early Orientalists for ammuni- 
tion in inter-confessional or anti-Christian 
warfare. In the eighteenth century a new 
period began with the expansion of European 
power in Muslim lands. Dr. Daniel starts his 
survey of this period in the present book with 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt, but in fact 
European domination had been earlier and 
more effectively asserted elsewhere—by the 
Habsburg reconquest of Central Europe from 
the Treaty of Carlowitz onwards, by the 
British in Indis, and by the Russians in the 
Crimes. This suggests а lacuna in Dr. Daniel's 
conspectus of European imperielism, in that 
he considers only the impaot of the maritime 
powers of France and Britain. The relations 
of the continental empires of the Habsburgs, 
Romanovs, and Hohenzollerns with the Otto- 
mans and with the Muslims of the Crimea, 
the Caucasus, and Central Asia, are surely of 
significance in в comparative study. 

Within the field of Franco-British contacts 
with diverse Islamio communities, Dr. Daniel 
has assembled a great deal of very detailed 
material. He has used, he says (p. xv), ‘as 
wide a range of literate opinion as possible: 
not only men of letters, nor only men of action, 
nor only the great, nor only the clever, nor 
exclusively men of any single category’. 
This, however, leaves us with no very clear 
idea of the oriteria he has adopted in selecting 
his source material. Furthermore, the abun- 
dant quotations, which are essential to his 
method (since, as he says (p. xiv), ‘ to epito- 
mise other men’s ideas may be misleading and 
is sure to be unconvincing’), defeat their own 
end, and obscure rather than clarify the line of 
thought. By a deplorable practice (for which 
the publishers must surely be responsible), the 
sources of quotations are not separately 
identified in footnotes but grouped in blocks 
at the end of the book. 

After an introductory section, principally 
concerned with changes and developments in 
the European view of Islam from the end of the 
Middle Ages to the early nineteenth century, 
Dr. Daniel divides his work into three parta, 
which follow a broadly chronological sequence, 
but are primarily thematic in nature. In the 
first, ‘ Revolution and empire (1789-1830) ’, 
he deals with the Napoleonic age and ita sequel, 
and considers the consequences for the Euro- 
pean ‘image’ of Islam of Anglo-French 
rivalry in the Ottoman Empire and Persia. 
The following section, ‘ Christian civilisation 
(1800-1900) ’, treats of the concept of the 
mission civilisatrice in both ita proselytizing 
and secular forms, and ranges from India, 
through the Middle and Near East, to Africa. 
In ‘The high imperial age (1877-1900)’, 
Dr. Daniel discusses the views of Islam which 
were current among British statesmen and 
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administrators in the late nineteenth century. 
Little is said about the French in either this or 
the previous section. Finally, Dr. Daniel 
draws some general conclusions, and deals 
very briefly with further developments in the 
twentieth century. 

It is not easy to sum up this book. Its wide 
range and manner of presentation inevitably 
entail а certain diffuseness. There are signs 
that reaction against the oversimplified 
stereotypes of the ‘ imperialists’ has produced 
a reflex oversimplification in the name of 
sympathy and understanding. Thus, Dr. 
Daniel writes on p. 482 : 


‘Muslim nationalists in the Arab world 
had great difficulty in getting their aspira- 
tions accepted in the same way as those of 
Christians, but ultimately it came to be 
admitted that they shared this wholly 
secular sentiment; with the spread of the 
new industrial progress, in fact, came ideas 
that were neither European nor Islamic, 
but common to the world’. 


These generalizations, it seems to the present 
reviewer, beg a good many questions. Were 
the difficulties of the Muslim Arab nationaliste 
in getting their aspirations accepted different 
in kind from those of Christian nationalists in 
African colonial territories ? When, and by 
whom, did it come to be admitted that Muslim 
nationalism in the Arab world is а ' wholly 
seoular sentiment’? Granted that some 
ideas (or, it might be more accurate to say, 
some political, social, and economic terms) 
are now common to the world, these did not 
arise out of nothing, and it is relevant to 
indicate that their point of origin and their 
dynamic were European. Again, can we assume 
that these ideas (or terms) bear the same 
significance in an Islamic as in a European 
context ? These criticisms apart, the student 
of relations between Western Europe and the 
Islamio lands, or of the ideology of nineteenth- 
century imperialism, will find much of interest 
in Dr. Daniel's book. He has surveyed & vast 
and unfamiliar territory, and shown lines of 
&dvance for ite further exploration. 


P. M. HOLT 


ABDULLA M. Lurriyya: Baytin, a 
Jordanian village: a study of social 
institutions and social change in a 
folk community. (Studies in Social An- 
thropology, Vol. 1.) 202 pp. The 
Hague, etc.: Mouton and Co., 1966. 
Guilders 30. 

Dr. Lutfiyya describes in this book the major 
social institutions of Baytin, & Jordanian 
village, on the western side of the river Jordan 
near the border with Israel. This is the village 
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where he himself was born and spent the first 
20 years of his life. Part of the material was 
collected ‘at a distance '—from his personal 
recollections, from contact with  fellew- 
villagers in the United States, and from 
letters which he received in a period of 11 years 
from different people in the village. The other 
part was collected in the course of а three- 
month visit to the village in 1960. 

After & methodological introduotion and в 
schematic description of the salient physical, 
historical, and social features of the village, 
he provides data on different institutional 
aotivities and organizations: formal and 
popular religious beliefs and practices, govern- 
ment and local politics, family structure and 
marriage customs, and so on. 

The author states at the beginning of the 
monograph that his study is descriptive as well 
as analytical. But while the description is 
certainly there one fails to find the analysis, 
which is generally understood to mean finding 
relations between variables. For example, in 
recent monographs on villages in the Middle 
East some significant sociological relations have 
been found between class, kinahip organization, 
pattern of marriage, and political grouping. 
The author, however, is content with the mere, 
and rather haphazard desoription of activities 
and beliefs under each of these headings without 
drawing attention to interconnexions between 
them. Furthermore, his treatment of the time 
dimension is undifferentiated and the reader 
often wonders whether some of the date 
relate to the past or to the present. One is 
also not clear as to whether some of the 
statements hold of the ideal or of the real. 
I also find his use of the term ‘ kinship’ very 
peculiar as when he writes ‘ different kinships " 
‘each kinship ’, ‘ the kinship’ (pp. 81, 93, 99, 
106, 179). Апа his discussion of kinship 
organization generally is lacking in the most 
elementary degree of conceptual differentiation 
and categorization. 

Neverthelees, sooiologists and anthropolo- 
gists will certainly be grateful to Dr. Lutfiyya 
for providing so much information on the 
social life of a village in this area. I personally 
have found the book of very great interest, 
particularly in that it presented to me a very 
illuminating comparative situation to & village 
of the same type, but on the other side of the 
border, which I studied a few years ago. | 


ABNER COHEN 


Frroze M. Котт (ed): Editio 
princeps of the Vazba, with transorip- 
tion of the Pahlavi version. [iu], ш, 
43 рр. Bombay: Firoze М. Kotwal, 
1966. 


The text known as the Vaé#a Nask, or as the 
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Vata fargard of the Nikatom Nask, is в short 
Avestan work with а Pahlavi translation, 
вер out, in the usual manner, with each 
Avestan sentence (or sometimes phrase) 
followed by its Pahlavi rendering, occasionally 
with an additional short gloss. As the editor 
explains, this text was first brought to the 
attention of a Western scholar by Dastur 
Peahotan Sanjana, who showed Darmesteter 
в page from it, preserved in two MSS of the 
nineteenth century. One of the MSS had an 
interlinear Persian translation. Darmesteter 
published the text with a French tranalation 
and some comments. A further part of the 
text, preserved in a Munich MS, also of the 
nineteenth century, was described by 
Bartholomae and commented on by Geldner. 
Subsequently a copy of the whole text was 
made for Darmesteter by Blochet from a MS 
in the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 

The text, thus hitherto treated as an authen- 
tic fragment, attracted the attention recently of 
two German scholars visiting Navsari, where 
it exists in eight MSS of the First Dastur 
Meherjirana Library. All eight of these MSS 
are attributed to the nineteenth century, 
either on grounds of a dated colophon, or on 
general evidence. One of them, T 38, contains 
the Va#à only. In the rest this work is found 
with others of a varied character. The interest 
shown by Europeans in the text led Dr. F. M. 
Kotwal, himself from Navsari, to examine it 
independently ; and he came to the conclusion 
that it was in faot a nineteenth-century forgery 
which brought no credit to his religion. He 
sent a hand-written copy to the late Professor 
W. B. Henning, who concurred with his 
opinion. Dr. Kotwal then proceeded, with 
Professor Henning’s encouragement, to edit 
the text from the eight Naveari MSS, and has 
published it so that others too may be able to 
study it in full and draw their own conclusions. 
This action is warmly to be applauded as of 
real service to Zoroastrian studies, in fore- 
stalling possible misinterpretations. 

As Dr. Kotwal points out in his introduction, 
the Avestan text appears to have been patched 
together mainly out of the Vendidad and 
occasionally the J'rahang-i oim; and the 
Pahlavi translation is often ungrammatical 
and almost meaningless. Most of the text lacks 
significance ; but as he shrewdly indicates, the 
point of the fabrication lies in that central 
passage (§§ 24-39) which deals with marriage 
between a Zoroastrian man and a juddin 
woman. It is this section which is accompanied 
by а Persian translation (given here on р. 43) 
to make its meaning clear. In it, it is stated that 
if such a marriage takes place, and a son is 
born, it is a mortal sin to harm the child ; and 
that when his father dies, leaving property, 
then he and his juddin mother are to divide 
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the property equally between them, the 
father’s Zoroastrian kinsfolk having no share. 
This is wholly contrary to the traditions of 
Zoroastrianism ; and if one cannot oite texts 
specifically against it, this is because such a 
question was not even considered by Sasanian 
jurists. Under Sasanian law, ‘heresy’ was 
punishable in theory by the loss of one’s own 
entire property (even if this was not generally 
enforced) ; and the farthest the writers of the 
later Persian Riväyät go із to consider the 
possibility of adultery with a juddin woman, 
and its various degrees of heinousness. The 
obvious conjecture is therefore that the 
Vačðā text was concocted in the early nine- 
teenth century by в not very scrupulous priest, 
who sought thereby to please some wealthy 
patron who had contracted such а marriage 
and wished to make the son of it his heir. 
(Since the son who inherited also normally 
undertook the responsibility of the religious 
ceremonies for the deceased, the complications 
in such в сазе would be considerable.) That 
this priest was also not very learned is shown 
both by the nature of his Pahlavi (with, for 
example such strange pseudo-archaisms as 
dtyk’l-DYN’ and ywyt-DYN’ for juddin), and 
by his belief that the Nikätom was the sixteenth 
instead of the fifteenth Nask, an error which 
the editor has pointed out. 

Dr. Kotwal’s editing appears exact and 
meticulous, and the text is set out with great 
clarity and care. In welcoming this work one 
looks forward therefore with considerable 
expectation to future contributions by this 
scholar on authentic documents of the 
Zoroastrian faith. 

MARY BOYOE 


ALESSIO BowBaor: The Kific inscrip- 
tion in Persian verses in the court of 
the royal palace of Mas'üd III at 
Ghazmi. (Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente. Centro 
Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia. 
Reports and Memoirs, Vol. v.) xv, 
68 pp. + errata slip, 41 plates. 
Rome: Is.M.E.O., 1966. L 8,000. 


The inscription published in the present 
volume is probably the most important find 
of the current series of Italian exoavations at 
Ghazni. Ite original situation was around the 
courtyard of a palace ascribed on the strength 
of another inscription to Mas'üd TIT (402—508/ 
1099-1115). Considerable as is its cultural 
interest, one has to admit that its fragmentary 
state makes the new insoription a very 
tantalizing document. The reading of Persian 
verse in unpointed script is no easy task, even 
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when the text is continuous. Where much of 
the material consists, as in the present case, of 
isolated blocks, in uncertain sequence, and 
bearing sometimes as few as six letters each, 
the diffioulties are substantial. The ‘ inscrip- 
tion pariétale ' from Surkh Kotal, in the little- 
known Baotrian language, presented a similar 
problem. уеп here, when the language ів 
as well-known as Persian, the problems of 
incriptions on stone blocks are by no means 
at an end. Professor Bombaci has made в 
remarkable attempt at restoring continuity 
and metre. He has recovered 22 more or less 
continuous lines, and 56 intelligible words and 
phrases, out of a total of 116 slabs. Only 44 
of these were found tn situ, but there is some 
help in determining the sequence from the 
architectural data, and the builders’ marks 
on the backs of the slabs (not all of which were 
recorded). Naturally here and there choices of 
reading are possible; thus on slab 84 one 
might for mirün jumla ' all the amira’, read 
mirdn hamla ‘the amirs (made) an attack’. 
The phrase khuld-t barin ‘the superior Para- 
dise ocours twice on these fragments (slab 76 
and slab 114). Since a mere rhetorical flourish 
would be weakened by repetition, it seems 
. worth suggesting that the expression is 
actually the name of the palace. It would, in 
fact, conform to a familiar pattern of palace- 
name. 

The original length of the inscription, of 
which the remainder is lost, is estimated at 
more than 610 slabs (р. 6), or about 500 lines 
(p. 38). There are passages in two different 
metres, the first being that of the Shahnama, 
of which there are naturally reminiscences 
(e.g. slab 82, zamin и zamän . . .) though the 
style is less elevated. The poem is devoted to 
praise of the Ghaznavid dynasty, especially 
Mahmüd I and Mas‘üd I, ancestors of the 
builder (whose own encomium was part of the 
missing section), and apparently of the palace 
itself. The poem ів not to be identified with 
& known work of any of the four main poets 
under Mas'üd III, but is thought by the editor 
to stand nearest in style to Mas‘üd-i баа 
Salman, or ‘Uthmän Mukhtari. Hopes for the 
fall reconstruction of the text depend chiefly 
on the discovery of the poem in manuscript 
form, rather than on the retrieval of any 
considerable number of the missing slabs, 
of which, however, several have been located 
in shrines in and around Ghazni. A detailed 
analysis is given of the calligraphy, conven- 
tionally ‘ floriated Койо”, which has ‘the 
sobriety peculiar to Ghaznavid ornamental 
lettering’, though enhanced by ‘ free trefoil 
motifs ’, double vertical shafts, and consider- 
able variations in the choice of letter-forms. 
Not quite olear is the mention (p. 29) of ‘ four 
forms of dl... in slab 73’. There are actually 
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3 däls on slab 72 and one on alab 78, but the 
two slabs are perhaps treated as forming a 
single unit. There follows an interesting disgus- 
sion of the use of Persian m architectural 
inscriptions, the present example being 
amongst the earliest, apart from one of the 
Qarakhanid Shaman ’]-Mulk Nasr b. Tamghach 
Khan Ibrahim at Rabät-i Malik near Bukhara. 
The volume is spaciously produced and well 
illustrated. Readers of English will gladly 
accept the occasional flavour of translation 
for the convenience of a publication in their 


own language. 
A. D. Н. BIVAR 


Vincent MONTEL : Les tribus du Fars 
et la sédentarisation des nomades. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. Sixième Section : Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Deux- 
ième Série: Documents, x.) 156 pp., 
8 plates, 2 maps. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1966. Fr. 19. 


This book consists of three parts. The flrst 
on the tribes of Fars is slight and adds little 
to what is already available; it draws heavily 
on Barth's work on the Bagiri. The second 
part on nomadism and sedentarization dis- 
cusses the ecological basis of nomadism but 
does not relate this to the tribes of Fars. 
In discussing the spread of literacy among 
nomads, it would have been appropriate to 
mention the important work being done in 
this connexion in Fars by Mr. Bahman Begi, 
a translation of whose study on the tribes of 
Fars forms the third part of this work. This 
was originally published in Persian in Tehran 
in 1324/1945, and gives a brief description of 
the customs and structure of the Qashq&’l, 
Khamseh, Küh-Gilüyeh, and Mamassani tribes 
of Fairs. Tbe author is himself а Qashqa’i 
&nd the documentation is fullest, as might be 
expected, with reference to the Qashqa’l. 
The translation is an abbreviated translation 
(which fact the translator omits to mention) 
and is not always faithful to the original. 
For example, ‘alim va jahil ‘wittingly or 
unwittingly' is translated 'de bon gré' 
(p. 114). Dür az shahámat va mardi ' incompat- 
ible with courage and manliness °’ is translated 
' indigne d’un homme’ (p. 120); marg va ай 
va jang dar hukm-i Lärha-yi ‘adi büdeh 
‘ death, murder, and war were normal matters’ 
by ‘il est tout à fait normal de tuer à Ja guerre’ 
(p. 120); and in ravish [-i sarün-i il] nisbai 
bi-dihnishinán va ahdli-yi gasabüti keh dar 
masir-i iat hastand chandan 'adildneh nist va 
hamchunin nisbat bi-mukhalifin va badkhwa- 
hān-i ilt keh tashkil-i agalliyyat-i mahdudi-ra 
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midihad khishmümiz va zülmüneh mibüshad 
‘this conduct [of the tribal leaders] towards 
the villagers living on the route of the tribes 
is fot very just, and similarly towards those 
opposed to and evil-wishers of the tribes, who 
form a small minority, is rough (angry) and 
tyrannical’ by ‘ le comportement des chefs de 
tribu est injuste et brutal envers les autres 
nomades que leur administrés et envers les 
sédentaires de leurs terrains de parcours’ 
(р. 134). There are also в number of misprints : 
for example, in the bibliography read Haas 
for Hass (bis) and setarvan for setarvän. The 
Fürsnámeh of Ibn Balkhi (ed. by G. Le 
Strange) is in Persian not Arabic (p. 14). 


ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


ALEXANDRE BENNIGSEN and CHANTAL 
LEMEROIER-QUELQUEJAY : Islam in 
the Soviet Union. Translated from the 
French by Geoffrey E. Wheeler and 
Hubert Evans. xxii, 212 pp. London: 
Pall Mall Press in association with 
the Central Asian Research Centre, 
1967. 50s. 


For many years the authors have studied the 
recent history of the Muslim peoples of the 
USSR and they have already published several 
detailed studies of particular movements. 
The present book is really & broad survey, 
which incorporates the resulte of their previous 
researches. It is divided into four parte. The 
first deals with the position before 1017 ; the 
second with the Revolution and the eetablish- 
ment of Bolshevik control; the third with 
Soviet policy and changes before the second 
World War, and the last section describes 
the position of Islam to-day. 

The book is dominated by the problem of 
the political relations of Muslims with Russians. 
АП other aspects of Muslim life are subordi- 
nated. So, deepite their slight importance in 
contemporary life, the seotion dealing with the 
period before 1917 is devoted to the ideas 
of Muslim reformers, and a whole chapter 
given to the growth of Socialist ideas. The 
authors’ obsession with this problem leads 
them to occasional exaggerations, often later 
modified, e.g. ‘From 1905 the national 
movement took on the appearance of & raging 
torrent” (p.42). The authors’ approach is 
intensely teleological, and like their vocabu- 
lary, is ahared by the Communists. Perhaps 
itis inevitable that the pages of a book which 
draws heavily on Soviet writing should be 
populated by ‘feudal nobility’, ‘ merchant 
bourgeoisie’, ‘national bourgeoisie’, ‘ petty 
bourgeoisie’, and ‘the new Muslim working 
olass proletariat’ but it is a vocabulary which 
lends itself to oversimplifications. It is 
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surprising to find the Wahhäbi movement 
characterized as a reformist movement in 
reaction to the West (p.32). The authors’ 
attempts to relate developmente inside the 
USSR to those outside do not carry the same 
conviction as their other statements. 

The central difficulty is that of the scope of 
Islam. Although Tsarist Russia did incorporate 
other non-Muslim, Asian peoples into its 
empire, Muslim peoples were by far the most 
important. Consequently, for the Russians, 
unlike other European powers, the colonial 
problem was essentially & Muslim problem. 
But the problems were distinot although it 
took the Russians, and especially the Russian 
Muslims, a long time to see the significance of 
this. Many writers on the USSR have still 
failed to see it. The predominance of Islam 
among the non-European peoples of the USSR 
has led them to concentrate their attention 
on the position of Islam. Consequently much 
of the story of the decline of the influence of 
Islam in law and education, and as a religion 
practised by its adherents has been attributed 
to the machinations of Russians without 
relating it to the similar changes in all Muslim 
countries. One of the valuable features of this 
book is that it makes this point. The authors 
quote Richard Pipee's conclusion that Islam 
is now only one attribute of ethnic identifica- 
tion. But the authors are not consistent on 
this point. Right to the end they write of 
Muslims and Muslim attitudes in a way which 
assumes that Islam is still by far the most 
important basis of identification. It may well 
be so, but the authors do not demonstrate this 
in an otherwise very valuable and comprehen- 
sive survey of developments. 

M. E. YAPP 


R. L. TURNER : À comparative dictionary 
of the Indo-Aryan languages. (School 
of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London.) xx, 841 pp. 
London, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. £18. 


Faso. 1 of Sir Ralph Turner's Comparative 
dictionary was published in 1962, and was 
reviewed (together with Fasc. п, 1963) in 
BSOAS xxvi, 3, 1963, 662-4. From 1963 to 
1966, nine more fascicles appeared in quick 
succession (the ninth followed by the appear- 
ance of the complete bound volume), bringing 
to & close one of the most aigniflcant contribu- 
tions to the historical study of this important 
family of languages, and taking the total 
number of head-words to 14,845. It is obvious 
that this pioneering work will initiate & new 
series of studies and indicate the manner in 
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which the material presented here may be 
complemented by new discoveries of word 
forms in NIA dialects not во far available to 
workers in the field. In this comprehensive 
survey nothing of importance has been omitted 
and most of the items to be found in any 
published account of any NIA language have 
found their appropriate place under these 
head-words. The main direction in which the 
presentation шау have to be modifled is in 
taking note of forms which may later be 
discovered in the main domain of Indo-Aryan 
languages. А few observations are here offered 
as а contribution to this aspeot of further 
research, with special reference to forms 
occurring in one or two NIA languages and 
dialeots based on the reviewer's personal 
colleotion of material and not readily available 
to scholars working in the field. 

314608: *kirh-makgikä-, Ko. 
‘midge ’. 

3153: Ко. kickiéu ‘muddy’; ad 4780 and 
4784.3, M. cikk(h)al ; of., ad 8150, Ko. piccaga, 
for Н. kicra. 

3170: of, ad 41608, Ko. giruytä ‘scribbles, 
sor&tohes, writes’, gero ‘line, scratch’, Kan. 
giru ‘to scratch ', gere ‘line’; ad 4153, Ko. 
gicéuytà ‘ scribbles '. 

8237: Ko. kudko ‘ small piece ’. 

3251: Ko. kūda ‘a room’. 

3284: of. Ko. kusdo ‘ selfish °. 

32996:  *ku-prastara-, Ko. Ækuphättoru 
‘easily broken rock or stone, soap-stone ’. 

3335: kulattha- Pan. 4.4.4; Ko. kujitu. 

3339: Ko. kulara. 

3353: Ko. kulo ‘ buttook ’. 

3374: Ko. kuvaje. 

3380 : Ko. kottambari, of. Kan. kot(t)ambart. 

3402.3: Ко. Kan. kuppi ' vial, bottle’. 

3420 : Ko. kāti ' skin, snake-akin or slough ’. 
'soraper', Ko. 


kimmisu 


34602: Ko. kedagi ( (cf. Kan. kédage, kédige). 

3619: Ko. koprigd (cf. Kan. kopparige) 
‘metal vessel’; for these and Pk. kuppara-, 
reference should have been made to 2876 
karpara- and 3831 kharpara-. 

3522.2 : Ko. khombid. 

3635 : Ko. kolto ‘spider’, which should go 
back to MIA *kofla- (from ОТА. kaula-t). 

3615: Ko. kolo ' jackal’, kol-süna * wolf’. 

3675: Ko. sara = rasama ‘thin soup, 
bouillon ? (of. Tam. rasam ‘ thin or clear soup ’), 
altern. < 13355 sára-!. 

3696: M. Sr, Ko. Sra ‘ caudle of coco-nut 
milk and tomatoes or similar vegetables ’. 

3748: Ko. khodo ‘ handcuff’. 

3783: Ko. khaju ‘ viscous gravy’, М. kha} 
which belongs here as well as at 3845. 

3808: Ко. khatkhaté ‘boils’, khatkhatt 
* boiling ’. 

3850: Ko. khasu ‘ sprain’. 
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3868: Ko. khänaäro ‘ glutton ’. 

3880 : khiccä- der. from *kAicc- attested by 
Ko. khiċ-tā ‘sticks’, khiddayata ' Suse to 
stick °. 

4007 : Ko. güydaju ‘ earthworm ’. 

4013.2: Ko. gungunia. 

4022 : of. Ko. gappa ‘ silent, mute’. 

4080a: *gallabotfa-, M. galbot n, Ko. 
gülboja ‘ finger mark with lamp-black on the 
cheek to ward off the evil eye, beauty spot on 
the cheek’. 


4137a: *güra-, М. gara ‘hail’; cf. 2782 
Ko. karo ‘ hail’. 

4145: Ко. gäläytä ‘abuses, discredits, 
makes fun of’. 

4163, 4160a: see above ad 3170. 

4181: Ko. git ‘ pellet’, güjo ‘ globe, ball, 
sphere ’. 


41918: Ko. gunsuyta ‘ multiplies’, of. Kan. 
gunisu. 


4206 : Ko. guepita ‘ tangles’ < *gugp-. 


4241: *grhapa-, Ko. ghovu ‘husband’, 
cf. Dhakki gohe. 
4271: Ко. gófu ' silver or gold braid ’. 


: cf. Kan. kona ‘ buffalo '. 
: Ko. дори ' necklace’, Kan. бри; cf. 


: Ko. gärgi ‘member of a wandering 
tribe or oaste specializing in medicinal herbs’. 
4445: Ko. ghammdfi ‘ prickly heat’. Ko. 
ghümsüni fr. ghämso with ext. -anikä- as in 
ämso ~ ümsaM. 
4407 : Ko. ghana ‘ one turn (at frying) ’. 
4470: Ko. gharyo, ghäri ‘ fried cake made 
of pulse’, of. Kan. g(h)ärige ‘id.’, garisu ‘ to 


4487: Ko. ghoretä ‘ mores’. 

4494 : Ko. guggümu ‘ owl’. 

4538 : Ko. éáka ‘slice’ in opposition to lw. 
сайта ‘ wheel’. 

4548: Ko. cäkkala ‘ bite (leaving a circular 
mark)’. 

САТ: Ко. éalé ‘ goab’ from a verbal base 
cał- ‘ to fall off’. 

4600: Ко. борай ‘ fourth day of lunar 
fortnight ’. 

4676: Ko. éamkata ‘ walks’. 

4692 : Ко. carvi ‘ saucepan E 

4737: Ko. éädi ‘slander’, 
* baokbiting ', cf. M. éahäg. 

4740 : Ko. éándné * moonlight’. 

4781: Ko. cike ‘ slightly ’. 

4786 : Ko. suñgata ' shrimp’. 

4804: Ко. со, ct#tya vagu ‘ leopard °. 

4818 : Ko. civgi in kabba с° * bagasse ° И 

4839: Ко. ciküru ‘ noise’ 
: of. Ko. civa ‘ female breast ’, civiä 


Кап. сай 


: of., ad 6084, Ko. toptd ‘ pierces’. 

: Ко. 6043 ‘ tuft of flowers’. 

: Ko. cedi ‘ prostitute ’. 

: Ko. ёо{# ‘ dress, shirt ’, бб * bodice’. 
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5008: Ko. sdrayta ‘ smears with cow-dung ’, 
eürüvana n. 

6073: Ko. sola ‘ peel’, solayta ‘ peels’. 

5982: Ko. jangvali, jaagols ‘pinch in the 
shanks ’. 

6110: of. Ko. dantu ‘ intestinal worm '. 

5200: M. јао, Ko. Java ‘ wife of husband's 
brother’; of. Sk. yami-. 

6230a : *jihvüraktika-, Ko. jibhrati (khiri) 
‘a delicious pudding ’. 

52608: Ко. jurià ‘escapes, disappears’ 
conn. *jürati* from jf! ‘ to become old ’. 

5966 : Ko. jambhai. 

5305a : *jvalakära-, Ko. jalára ‘ mosquito’. 

5312: Ko. jaja n.pl. ‘ envy’. 

5316: Ko. улаз ' ribald speech ’. 

5318: Ko. jhagjhagi ' shining, polished ’. 

5329 : Ko. ўЛаф% ‘ fine rain’. 

6334: Ko. jhdnii ' tangled or matted hair’ ; 
Senja ‘ pubic hair’ from *chinta-, *chénta-. 

5627: *dinta~, *dénfa-, Ko. dénfu, М. dé 
* stem, stalk '. 

(taji 


5629: Ko. 
* gide, fence "). 
M. ДА), Ko. іа ‘ dinner-plate ’. 
of. M. talghar, Ko. talghara ' base- 


киї ‘bank of a river’ 


5031: 
5738 : 
ment’. . 
: of, Kan. fävare. 
: Ko. Кип} ‘ copper-smith ’. 
: cf. Kan. togari. 
: Ko. turturi ‘ nimble, active, flippant’. 
: Ko. tussu © chaff’. 
: Ko. tofa ‘ garden ’, cf. Kan. ќа. 
: Ko. teveta ‘ becomes moist ’. 
6019: Ko. tegga ‘ three persons’, M. tigha ; 
altern. < “trigraha-. 
6084, 5971: Ко. toptā ‘ pierces’, kanto t? 
‘the thorn pierces ’. 


6091 : of. Ко. tháppo ‘ heap, clod, lump’. 

6136a : *dand&kara-, Ko. dandaro ‘ spine of 
a plantain leaf’. 

6157: of. Ko. däntoni ‘comb’. 

6349: Ko. divfiga ‘torch-stand, torch’, 
cf. Kan. divatige. 


6456 : Ko. dogga, M. doghe ‘two’; altern. 
< *dvagraha-, of. ad 6019. 

6667 : Ko. därvaté ‘ threshold ’. 

6690 : Ko. duvälo ‘ morning sickness ’. 


6704: Ko. dhaggu ‘heat’, dhagdhagu 
‘blazing heat’. 

6704a: *dhank-, Ko. dAdkia ‘shuts, pute 
the lid on’, dhdkné ‘cover, lid’; cf. 5317 


"акк and, ad 6337 *jhamp-*, Ko. dhäpiä 
‘id... 


6914: Ko. ná^küja, M. nakh ‘nail’; Ko. < 
*nakkhavrita-. 
7081: Ko. näïto ‘ caste name, the Navayats 


of Bhatkal’ < *navdyatta-. 

7399 : Ko. nivtä ‘ is extinguished ’, nivvayatd 
© extinguishes ’. 

7408a: *nilokayati x nirlaksayati, Ko. nil- 
kata ‘ peeps’. 
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7478 : correct Ko. nikkajta. 

7484 : Ko. niklayta. 

7577: cf. Ko. nevajé ‘girdle worn by 
children ?. 

7694: Ko. padli ‘ basket”. 

7797 : Ko. pas ‘ the surname Pai’. 

7854: Ко. parmaja ‘fragrance’, vb. 
рагтайа ‘ is fragrant’. 

7918: correct Ko. pana n. 

7934 : Ko.s. pappadu, pappodu, gs. happodju 
(cf. Kan. happaja). 

7939 : Ko. palküts ‘ sitting on hams’. 

7973 : of. Ko. parli. 

8075: Ko. paul ‘ foot-mark, footprint ? 
with “wie (altern. of. 8064), pávii ‘ quarter 
rupee’; pävfi from *pādavțiti- ‘ footstep ’. 

8164.3 : Ko. Kan. реД# ' box’. 

8237 : Ko. pinso ‘ nasal muous '. 

8267a: *putranaka-, M. putni f., puinyä m., 
Ko. puttonyo ‘ nephew, brother's son ’. 

8295a, 8377: *pulikä-, Ко. pūļi ' boil’. 

8370 : correct Ko. phàfi, x.gx. pāti. 

8522: Ko. pantt ‘ great-granddaughter ’ ; 
M. Ko. panti, Kan. panate, panite ‘ an earthen 
or metal saucer-shaped vessel used as а lamp’ 
is distinct, but is assoo. in the Ko. saying 
panti-vati dana (in which the great-grand- 
parents are to offer a golden wick in a gold 
vessel as an offering to the great-grandchild on 
the first visit). 

8860 : Ko. patlayta ‘ spreads out (bed, eto.) ’. 

9024: Ko. рбый ‘floats, swims’, also 
‘leaks ’. 

9039 : Ko. phajii ‘false’, phafingu ' a cheat’. 

9040: Ko. phodo. 

9042a : *phana-?, Ko. phono ' bunch (esp. 
of bananas)’, M. phani ‘ bunch or clustering 
stalk (of bananas)'; relationship of 10261 
mülaknpana- (óikapana- Pan. 3.3.66 com.) is 
doubtful. 

9119: Ko. bagdo * kind of bean, lentil or ite 
seed ’. 

9175 : loss of -L is doubtful, NIA. mai- < 
*mydila-, *mydilla- rather then *malin-; 
Gray's suggestion, *bndila, "badila- ог 
*badilla-, is better. 

92088 *bapudaka- in Ko. bavdo * innocent, 
childish’; ext. -ulla- in bävlat ‘ childish '. 

9244 : Ko. bimbila. 

9248: Ko. belpairi fr. bilvapatirika- (-ir- by 
anaptyxis, of. Ko. forms ad 9954). 

9263.5: Ko. bokko ‘ boil’, of. Kan. bokke, 
Tel. pokku. 

9266 : M. bucci, pucci ‘ pudendum muliebre '. 

9289 : Ko. buro ' scrotum '. 

9443: Ko. bhandäri ‘surname such as 
Bhandari, Bhandarkar, eto.'. 

BHRAJJ: Ko. bhakri, M. bhäkri fr. future 
stem bharksyati (or bhraksyati). 

9718 : of. Kan. maficatige, manjddi, тайјені. 

9735: Ko. maddu ‘scum’. 

9747 : Ko. bikkünu. 
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9926 : correct Ko. matté. 

9935 correct Ko. mhällo. 

9954: Ko. mharaga < *mahärggha- ; of., ad 
13187, Ko. savraga < *samar*ggha-. 

10012: Ko. mava]m. 

10186.4: Ko. marjuyià 'kneads'; the 
cross-reference *mgrufati is ignored at 10186. 

10856: cf. Ko. M. mohana, mohan. 

10412: Ко. dànié ‘hand mill’; 
5110, Ko. daniu < janiá-. 

105388: *rakka-?, Ko. rakraki ‘ bright and 
hot’. 

10558: Ko. ragdo ‘ grinding stone’, rag- 
дайа ‘rubs’. 

10016: Ko. rändpi ‘male cook’, randpins 
‘female cook’. 

10980a: *lavanapatira, Ko. londia ‘a leaf 
or piece of paper for serving salt’. 

109828: *lavanificita-, Ko. loncé, noncé 
* pickles ?. 

11045: Ko. līka. 

11096.2 : Ko. rüva ' scar tissue, wound '. 

11108: Ко. deka ‘ is related, thinks’. 

11191: with ext. -fa-, Ко. vakgo, М. vakda. 

11214: G. vadodrd. 

11253: Ko. horünà fr. *vadhüvaränayaka- ; 
hordika, vhardika fr. *vadhilvardjika-. 

11277: Ko. vdna ‘ threshing floor’, altern. 
conn, 14798. 

11282: Ko. vayta ‘ sows, plants ?. 

11429: Ko. val: ‘ spinach °’ in opposition to 
vali ‘ oreeper’ indicates MIA *vals- (unless a 
recent lw. from Drev. vali; but Kan. Баі 
indicates Ko. form is from IA. rather than 
Drav.). 

11529 : Ко. bays, b- being influenced by Kan. 
bavi or eastern IA. forms ? 

11642: Ko. одум ‘ an integument of plantain 
stock (used like a thread)’; cf. M. vdya ‘gold 
or silver thread ’. 


of., ad 


11826: Ko. veglo ‘separate’, vingada 
‘distinct ’. 

12045: *véenfa-, Ko. venji ‘the stalk of 
arum leaves’. t 


12085: Ko. basavu (< Kan. ?). 

12093: Ko. vint ‘braided hair, a flower 
arrangement for the braided hair ?. 

12101: Ko. beta («— Kan. betta). 

12115: Ko. vēji ‘ sea-shore ’. 

12208 : Ko.gx. vávartà ‘ busies oneself with '. 

12205: Ко. vyàru ‘ business ?. 

12245: of. Ko. sokni (as late lw.) ‘house 
lizard ' utilized for omens. 

12426: Ko. éisari. 

12516: Ko. sondäli ‘ elephant’s trunk’. 

12579: Ко. Aufgtà ‘smells’, huħgaytā 
‘causes to smell '. 

12808: Ko ване ‘ the sixth’. 

13789 : < *enanayati, Ko. nhdnayta ‘ washes, 
causes to bathe’. 

13856 : Ko. phanna ‘ seasoning ’ indicates a 
specific phonological feature developing in Ko. 
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with assimilation: eg. Ko. pad-tā ‘falls’ 
in opposition to pallo (cf. M. рафа), con- 
ditioned by the presence of voice in both 
elements. ° 
13871: of. Ko. 201, suv}i * younger brother’s 
wife ’ as referred to by the elder brother. 
13876: Ко. süddüku, cf. Drav. saffakan, 


Kan. saddaga. 
14039 < *hastidantura-, Ko. hastantra 
‘ivory’. 


14054: Ко. Лата ‘ gores’. 

These notes are only an indication of the 
richness of the material which Sir Ralph has 
collated and reorganized in this wonderful 
scheme of reconstruction. Reconstructions 
take us just to the point of the archetype from 
which all the cognates appear to spring, and 
further inquiry into the prehistory of these 
reconstructions is kept aside as outside the 
scope of the work. What is now required is to 
add to this collection until we have a complete 
corpus of all available Indo-Aryan material 
supplemented by recent collectanea from the 
lesser-known dialect areas. We would then be 
in a position to uncover the linguistic history 
of India and the interaction between the 
different language families which have grown 
together in the last three or more millennia, as 
they forged what may be called а pan-Indian 
system which unites іп a unique manner the 
contributing linguistic families. Many ques- 
tions of detail will have to be disoussed and a 
few of the results recast, but that is inevitable 
in в subject which is daily expanding. What 
has been achieved in this veritable thesaurus 
of Indo-Aryan is something which goes beyond 
previous works in this field and provides a 
well-documented body of linguistico facts which 
can be utilized for a deep analytical study of 
Indo-Aryan ав a whole. The School of Oriental 
and African Studies and Sir Ralph Turner 
should be congratulated in presenting the full 
dictionary which now needs only the indexes 
(now in the press) which will make the practical 
use of this vast collection of material easy of 
accomplishment. No one interested in the 
history of linguistica can afford to do without 
this most important contribution to Indian 
linguistios. 

8. M. KATRE 
К. L. JANERT and others : Schriften und 

Bilder: drei orientalistisohe Unter- 

suchungen. Von К. L. Janert, R. 

Sellheim, Н. Striedl. (Verzeichnis der 

Orientalischen Handschriften іп 

Deutschland, Supplementband 7.) viii, 

87 pp., 32 plates, map. Wiesbaden : 

Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1967. 

DM 20. 


This supplementary volume contains three 
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articles, as fascinating as they are valuable, 
selected from Fortschritte und Forschungen bei 
der Katalogisierung der orientalischen Hand- 
sohf&fien in Deutschland (Marburger Kolloquium 
1965) (10. Forschungsberichte der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschaft, 1966). 

Professor Sellheim has found that a manu- 
script . comprising the latter half of the 
grammatical work Ibn al-Muwatffaq's Mabahith 
al-kämiliya, now in Marburg, was copied by the 
thirteenth-century geographer and biographer 
Yaqut, and he has been able to colleot from it 
details of YAqit’s personal collaboration with 
Ibn al-Muwaffaq. These serve to show that 
faulty transmission of the literature of the 
period has given an unjustly poor impression 
of Y&qüt's scholarly attainment. Facsimile 
reproductions are provided of relevant parts 
of the manuscript (which includes an #јаға 
issued to Yäqüt by Ibn al-Muwaffaq) and of 
the whole of the unpublished biography of 
Yaqit in al-Qifti’s Inbah al-ruwah ; much of 
the material has been edited by Professor 
Sellheim in the course of his article. 

In ‘ Die Miniaturen in einer Handschrift des 
jüdisch-persischen Ardaëirbuches von Sahin’, 
Dr. Striedl discusses the 24 miniatures con- 
tained in another manuscript from the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek, now in Tübingen; 
two of the miniatures, apparently from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, are repro- 
duced in facsimile. This manusoript, con- 
taining the whole of the Judaeo-Persian 
* Ardašir and Esther’ of Sähin-i бган and 
another deposited in Marburg have come to 
light, like Professor Sellheim's ‘ Neue Materia- 
lien zur Biographie dee Yàqüt', in the course 
of the Deutsche Forschungagemeinschaft’s 
invaluable cataloguing operation. They have 
already provided important material for an 
edition of the ‘ ArdaKir and Esther’, of which 
no oomplete text has yet been published 
despite the considerable interest aroused by 
this fusion of Persian epio and Hebrew tradi- 
tion in fourteenth-century Iran. 

Professor Janert contributes an intriguing 
&nd potential] most important study, in 
which he shows that at least one of two rook- 
crystal seal-amulets bearing unremarkable 
North-Western Prakrit inscriptions may con- 
tain a Vedic charm in acrostic. 

In preference to the author’s formulation, 
the first may rather be read thetakula-viharamt 
saghamukhe (‘In the Thetakula Vihära, the 
foremost of the Samgha °) in accordance with 
the second, provisionally read vhumt-aga- 
mastaya-viharami saghamukhe (possibly ‘In 
the Bhümy-agramastaka Vihära, the ‘ head ” 
of the Samgha '). The facsimiles make it seem 
probable that the mark read no (rather ло?) 
in the first is no more than a flaw. It seems 
equally dubious that the engraved figures are 
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irreversible: the ‘ Muskulatur ’ resembles the 
garment folds, and the arms appear equally 
outstretched. . 

Deletion of the no does not greatly affect the 
plausibility of the Atharvic charm yielded by 
the flrst : 

vi la(m) ku ta the 
ha 
ra(m) 

mi sa(m) gha mu khe 


namely khe k'umiram vigh"athe milam (по) 
häsamta (preferably ‘ Ye crush the Parasite in 
the bowel-of-the-earth [cf. RV nadinam khá, 
nadinäm budhná), (во) may the (parasites) 
leave (our) bowels [milla]") The metrical 
argument fails, however, and with it the third 
text derived from the first amulet, and prob- 
ably also the acrostic text derived from the 
second amulet (which may be substituting 
superficial for subtle word-play). The possibi- 
lity of constructing an almost (but not quite) 
plausible acrostic from the second amulet must 
throw doubt on the reality of the other. If, 
however, the proposal can be supported by 
further examples, there are important impli- 
cations here for the dating and localization of 
AV and YV (YV krmuka/krumuka, etc.) 
Samhit& texts and for the unmasking of 
spurious inscriptional data. 
J. O. WRIGHT 


TILMANN VETTER (ed. and tr.) : Dharma- 
тів Pramünaviniécayah, 1. Kapitel : 
Pratyakgam. (Österreichische Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften. Philoso- 
phisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungs- 
berichte, 250. Bd., 3. Abh.; Ver- 
éffentlichungen der Kommission 
für Sprachen und Kulturen Süd- und 
Ostasiens, Ht. 3.) lll pp. Wien: 
Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf., 1966. 8 148. 


From the very active circle gathered around 
Professor Frauwallner in Vienna another 
valuable publication has come forth. It 
comprises the Tibetan edition and German 
translation of the first chapter of Dharmakirti’s 
second greatest work, Pramdnavintécaya. The 
original work consists of two other chapters, 
one on the evárthánumüna and another on the 
parärthänumäna. 

The Sanskrit text of the Pramanaviniócaya 
is lost, but references to and excerpts from 
it may be found in important philosophical 
works of later writers. Most of them are 
given in the footnotes of this book. In addition 
to these, passages from the Pramánaviniécaya 
were cited by Väcaspatimiéra in his Tativa- 
vaisdradi and even by Madhava in the Sarva- 
daréanasañgraha. The first chapter of the 
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Pramdnaviniécaya itself is quite an extensive 
set of quotations by Dharmakirti from his own 
magnum opus, the Pramänavärttika, notably 
its third chapter, also entitled Pratyaksa ; 
but, according to Dr. Vetter's own calculation, 
about two-fifths of the chapter of the Pramana- 
viniócaya represents new material. To those 
who have tried to study passages from the 
Pramänaväritika, the content of the new 
material may not be of pioneering significance 
for the understanding of Yogäcära views on 
perception, but it presente an extremely 
welcome addition to the knowledge of Dharma- 
kfrti's soholiastio talents and power of 
argument. 

We owe, indeed, a great deal of gratitude 
to Dr. Vetter for his edition and translation 
of the Pramänaviniécaya chapter, since, not- 
withstanding the availability of the useful 
edition of the Pramdnavarttika by Rahula 
Sankrtyayana, the elaborate publication of ita 
first chapter by Gnoli, and the important 
comments on Dharmakirti and his work by 
Professor Frauwallner, no translation of the 
Pramanavartitka from Sanskrit has as yet been 
undertaken. 

One can hardly blame Dr. Vetter for not 
including in his work either Dharmottara’s 
or Jilána&ribhadra's commentary, which might 
have complicated the otherwise lucid presenta- 
tion of Dharmakirti’s views; both of these 
commentaries, and particularly that of 
Dharmottara, were, however, carefully con- 
sulted for the purpose of terminology and 
sense. 

А very clear synopsis (рр. 15-28) of 
Pramänaviniécaya’s content prepared by Dr. 
Vetter is of considerable help for easy reference. 
The reader would be assisted even more, if the 
lines of the translated text had been provided 
with numbers corresponding to those in the 
Tibetan text. A Tibetan-Sanskrit and even 
& Sanskrit-Tibetan vocabulary, at least of 
those terms which the editor was able to 
identify in the Pramänavartiila passages, 
would have been welcome. Such vocabularies 
are always instruotive, particularly as Tibetan 
equivalents of Sanskrit terms quite often vary 
from text to text, not to mention variants 
occurring within one text. Variants between 
the Derge and Narthang versions have been 
duly indicated in the footnotes; needless to 
say, in the case of the Pramanaviniócaya 
also, the Peking version is virtually identical 
with the Narthang. 

Dharmakirti’s genius for synthesis is 
apparent in the chapter on pratyaksa of the 
Pramänaviniécaya. With his usual brilliance 
and wit, Dharmakirti goes quite far beyond 
the coverage of the problems surrounding 
perception and ita object, and tackles in 
considerable detail such kindred questions as 
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the nature of the two instruments of cognition 
(pramäna) and the validity of inference and 
verbal communication, and disputes the views 
of the various opponents such as the Cirv&kas, 
the Vaiéssikas, the Mimämsakas, the Naiy&- 
yikes, the Sankhya, and the Yoga. His 
attention seems to be attracted mainly to the 
opposition offered by the Càrv&kas concerning 
the validity of inference as means of cognition, 
and by the S&ikhya concerning the percepti- 
bility of pleasure (bde ba = sukha) with all its 
wide implications. 

The ever-fascinating problem of the 
C&rv&kas' alleged non-acceptance of inference 
as в valid means of cognition is pursued by 
Dharmakirti with vigour. Some of his argu- 
ments undoubtedly influenced his successors, 
inoluding those of non-Buddhist persuaaion. 
The challenging of the Cärväka ‘heresy’ 
in epistemology became a frequent feature 
in philosophical treatises. Among others, 
SSntarakgita and Kamalaéila, Jayanta, 
Udayana, and Vadideva raised this difficulty, 
less perhaps with в view to swaying the 
Cärväkas to their respective views than to 
convincing their own adherents of the signifi- 
cance and force of inference. Normally in 
such discussions, and this goes for the Pramä- 
naviniécaya as well, the specific sources of the 
Cärväka theses are left unidentified. One 
wonders whether such reticence, particularly 
on the part of some of the Buddhist logicians, 
was not intended to include an attack on the 
prasangikas, who accidentally found themselves 
the Carvikas’ allies as regards the question 
of the validity of inference. As a rule, in these 
treatises opponents are identified as Carvikas, 
Lokäyatas, or simply and cryptically as 
anyäh. Both Kamaladila and Vädideva, 
however (Катаја а in the pañjikā to 
karika 1482 of the Tatvasangraha, and 
Vüdideva in his Syadvädarainäkara, п, 13), 
refer by name to Purandara, a Cărvāka 
philosopher, whom M. Y. Mishra places in the 
sixth, and Das Gupta in the seventh century. 
In his refutation of the Càrvükas' alleged non- 
acceptance of inference, Dharmakirti oom- 
pletely ignores Purandara's assertion to the 
effect that inference is acceptable to the 
Cärväkas only if it concerns itself with every- 
day reality (lokaprasiddha), but not with 
transcendental matters (margam laukikam 
atikramya). Purandara’s proposition was 
explicitly formulated (or cited ?) by Kamalasila 
and rejected by both Santarakgita and 
Kamaladila. Whether the concession made by 
Purandara was his own addition to the 
Carvake view on inference or whether he dug 
it up as a forgotten thesis from old Cärväka 
lore, is hard to establish. It is possible that 
Dharmakirti ignored it either because he knew 
nothing of Purandara and his writings, or 
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because he did not think much of the proposi- 
tion anyway. It is noteworthy, for instance, 
that he did not resort in the Pramanaviniscaya 
to the argument, which Santaraksita later 
used against the Cärväkas, when he accused 
them of formulating a syllogism to deny the 
validity of the syllogism as such. Dharmakirti 
might have kept in mind a similar argument 
used by Nagirjuna’s opponents against his 
éünyavada, and Nügürjuna's scornful dismissal 
of such inferior logical exercise. 

In his modesty, Dr. Vetter intimates his 
reluctance to attempt the editing of the other 
two chapters of the Pramanaviniscaya dealing 
with problems of logic because, as he says, 
they ‘ require a specialist in logic to edit them ’. 
On the evidence of the excellent results which 
he has achieved by publishing the book under 
review, one would like confidently to hope that 
Dr. Vetter will in time complete the task of 
editing and translating the whole of the 
Pramanaviniscaya. 

ARNOLD KUNST 


Hani Satya BHATTAOHARYA : Reals in 
the Jaina metaphysics. хі, 413 pp., 
front. Bombay: Seth Santi Das 
Khetsy Charitable Trust, 1966. Rs. 
15. (Distributors: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi.) 


Over 20 years elapsed between the time 
when this book was written by H. 8. Bhatta- 
charya as his dootoral thesis in 1945 and the 
date when it was published. There is no 
indication in the foreword (by Satkari 
Mukherjee) or in the preface (by the author) 
or, for that matter, in the body of the book 
itself that the original thesis was revised for 
publication. While, in itself, the value of Dr. 
Bhattacharya’s account of the Jaina doctrine 
does not appear to be greatly affected by this 
long interval, although a few important works 
on Jaina philosophy and religion appeared in 
the meantime and might have been utilized, 
& remark such as 'for the first time, then 
[25 years ago] I came to know that the 
Jainas had в theory of the universe, a philo- 
sophy of theirs ' sounds odd and out of date and 
should have been duly adjusted. 

In his book Dr. Bhattacharya has made a 
praiseworthy attempt to survey all the import- 
ant aspects of Jaina philosophy under the 
heading of the Heal which, to use his own 
definition, ‘according to the Jainas is not 
simply what comes (utpäda) and goes (vyaya) 
but what has e persisting prinoiple (dhrauvya)’. 
Within the framework of this principle he 
analyses the fundamental concepts of Jaina 
philosophy and accordingly divides the book 
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into sections entitled ‘Motion and rest’, 
‘Space’, ‘Time’, ‘Matter’, and ‘Soul’. _ 

His survey is substantiated by copious 
excerpts from Jaina texts illustrating, one 
by one, the various theories, and by aptly 
selected passages from texts pertaining to 
other Indian philosophical systems, relevant 
to the topics under discussion. On several 
occasions the philosophical problems are also 
compared with apposite views of ancient and 
modern Western philosophers. 

The merits of this method of approach are, 
however, somewhat offset by the ensuing lack 
of continuity making it difficult for the reader 
to grasp the philosophy of the Jains as a 
consistent unit. For, in spite of the seeming 
compartmentalization of the doctrine, partly 
due to some differences in views between the 
Digambaras and the Svetambaras, its single 
elements are well dovetailed to form a homo- 
geneous system. In the book, however, the 
sense of such coherence is lost because of the 
author’s treatment of each section as an 
isolated set of concepts. Dr. Bhattacharya 
has, for instance, neglected to bring fully to 
light the close interrelation between the 
specifically Jaina concepts of anekantavada, 
nayavada, and syadvada despite the fact that 
the connexion of these theories was already 
emphasized by Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghvi in 
his Fundamental problems in Indian philosophy 
(first published in Calcutta in 1939 and later in 
Indian Studies, Past and Present, 11, 3, 1961) 
and laboriously examined and analysed by 
Y. J. Padmarajiah in his Jaina theories of 
reality and knowledge, Bombay, 1963. 

Even erudite and carefully selected compari- 
sons oan be odious. To say that ‘ the Buddhist 
conclusion is that all is Sünya, i.e. there are no 
Reals at all’ (p. 21) is a misleading generaliza- 
tion. Reference, on other ocoasions, to the 
éūnyavāda as nihilism is not borne out by the 
content of that branch of Buddhist philosophy. 
Equally, to call éänyaväda an ‘ absurd theory ? 
(p. 342) is not the task of an historian, who 
refers to himself aa ‘ strictly neutral’ and one 
who claims to have 'nowhere expressed 
personal liking for any views in preference to 
the other ones’ (p. ix). 

Among examples of dubious comparisons is 
one between the Jaina and other Indian 
theories on the structure of the body and the 
modern biological theories on this subject. 
In the subsection of the book entitled ‘ Kinds 
of bodies” the author deals with the most 
intricate problems of the hereditary and 
environmental features of organisms and 
finds similarities (or occasionally differences) 
between the findings of modern biologists and 
the Jaina theory of the kürmama- and liñga- 
батта. Without denying ingenuity and 
imaginativeness to the Jaina conceptions on 
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this subject, we have to accept that in these 
matters the theories were not based on 
experimentation, and they therefore belong 
to the realm of speoulation, not solence. In 
these circumstances all similarities or differ- 
ences are purely coincidental. While in the 
knowledge of logio, for instance, branches of 
Indian systems, inoluding the Jaina, have 
produced concepts equal or superior to Western 
concepts and provide suitable opportunities 
for tracing similarities and contraste, com- 
parisons in the field of biology and biophysios 
do not seem fruitful or instructive. 

Despite its flaws, Reals in the Jaina meta- 
physics is & useful book for students who want 
to find a quick reference to single concepts 
and theories current in Jaina philosophy and 
religion and to their Indian counterparts. 
It is a pity that, in addition to a host of errors 
in Sanskrit terms, the book is full of misprints 
and mistakes in the spelling of words, names, 
and titles to the point of distracting the 
reader's attention. The errata slip is of little 
help and has misprints of its own. 


ARNOLD KUNST 


P. Н. Porr: Yoga and yantra: their 
interrelation and their significance for 
Indian archaeology. Translated from the 
Dutch by Rodney Needham. (Konink- 
lijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde. Translation Series, 8.) 
xv, 167 pp., 15 plates. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1966. Guilders 25. 


Dr. Pott’s thesis (Leiden, 1948), which, 
without material changes, is now published in 
вп English translation, is still a very useful 
introduotion to the category of those works of 
art whioh serve the yogin as aids to his medita- 
tion and are to him, for the duration of his 
spiritual exercises, actually abodes of divine 
powers. To all these objects, whether they are 
diagrams, three-dimensional symbols, or idols, 
and whether they are thought to embody one 
or more gods, the author applies the name of 
‘ yantra’. This is a term used in the Hindu 
Tantras to denote a diagram meant to be the 
seat of one specific deity and to be meditated 
upon. But, as other objects in Buddhist as well 
as Hindu Tantric religion have the same func- 
tion, Dr. Pott’s generalizing use of the term 
seems justified. 

Avalon has shown the essential meaning of 
the yantra and Zimmer has devoted a mono- 
graph to it. In dealing with this subjeot- 
matter Dr. Pott’s object is ‘ to find out to what 
extent a knowledge of the concepts of yoga 
may prepare the way to a better understanding 
of Indian archaeology ' (p. xiii). The study of 
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the connexion between yoga and art proves 
very fruitful indeed : on the one hand it is only 
in this way that one can hope to arrive af an 
adequate explanation of the art emanating 
from Tantric religion; on the other hand, as 
this art symbolizes religious concepts, it may 
contribute to an understanding ofthem. Many 
yantras (in the wider sense Dr. Pott gives to 
the term) are complex in that they are con- 
sidered to provide a seat for more than one 
divine power. Several are even meant as 
replicas of the cosmos—macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, according to a widespread Indian 
notion, corresponding closely in every detail. 
In their configuration such yantras expresa the 
relation between the different powers and the 
study of them may convey the principles under- 
lying the system of the pantheon they refer to. 
Dr. Pott stresses the use of research of this kind 
for ioonography. 

As it is especially Tantrio yoga by which the 
artists have been guided, the author in his first 
chapter gives a survey of the essential features 
of that form of yoga, taking his material 
mainly from the texts published by Avalon. 
He disousses the microcosmic system of the six 
centres (gafcakra), through which, in the 
course of yoga, Devi Kundalini makes her way 
upwards, until in the ‘ thousand-petalled lotus’ 
(sahasrarapadma) she is united with Siva. 
Complementary to this course of yoga (‘the 
breaking through the six centres’, satcakra- 
bheda) ів a second course called anuitarayoga. 
Here the ‘lotus of the heart’ (Ardayambuja) 
or the ‘ lotus that is the root of bliss ' (änanda- 
kandapadma) is an important centre ; it is the 
seat of the istadevatä, with whom the jivätman 
is one. Anuttarayoga includes the aot of 
pranapratistha, i.e. the ‘ infusing of vital airs’ 
(viz. igtadevata-jivitman) into the yantra for 
the sake of worship of and meditation upon the 
deity. 

In the second chapter the different forms a 
yantra may have аге passed in review. In the 
yantra mystic syllables (bija) may be intro- 
duced, which shows the parallelism between 
the yantra and that other important element 
in Tantric yoga, the formula (mantra). For 
different stages in the yogin’s spiritual develop- 
ment either different yantras are required, or 
special elements in a complex yantre should 
correspond to each stage. 

To exemplify the various sorts of yantra the 
author discusses a great number of cult objects 
and monuments chiefly from Indie (ch. ii), 
Tibet (iii), Nepal (iv), Java and Bali (v) and 
shows how they express relations between 
deities and groups of deities in the Tantrio 
(Buddhist or Saivite) pantheons. To the know- 
ledge of these systems—especially of the 
principles on which they are based as well as 
certain general tendenvies in their historical 
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development—the book is an important con- 
tribution. - 

Eyen to list the many yantras dealt with in 
this way would exceed the scope of this 
review. The reviewer limits himself to calling 
attention to а complex of symbols which, at 
the time the book was written, was not yet 
wel known, but which may throw light on 
some of the subjects disoussed. In the Saiva 
Agamas (а category of texts prior to the 
Tantras, in terms of development) and in the 
ritual of the Balinese padanda Siva we find а 
concept of the miorocosm which has some 
similarity with the satcakra-system (the 
centres’ indeed are sometimes visualized as 
lotus-flowers), but instead of Devi Kundalini, 
residing in the müladhàra centre, it has at ite 
base (Gdhdra) the snake Ananta, which holds 
a tortoise in its coils. The whole symbolism 
obviously refers to the myth of the Churning 
of the Ocean (amrta-manthana) and the human 
person is put on a par with the cosmic moun- 
tain. To the reviewer’s mind this concept is 
plastically represented in the yantra shown in 
Moor’s album, pl. 102 (Pott, p. 45) and the 
monuments of Trawas and Petuhgriyana 
(p. 35). From the Balinese ritual (Sürya- 
sevana, ed. Hooykaas, Amsterdam, 1966) it 
appears that the ceremony called AUi aimà 
‘conducting the soul upwards’ (Pott, 132 f.) 
is thought to take place in the same system. 
Dr. Pott (113 ff.) has shown how in a certain 
group a masculine deity has been replaced by 
a feminine and how in general in both the 
Saiva and the Buddhist pantheon the feminine 
principle has become gradually more impor- 
tant. Has thus the masculine Ananta ceded 
his place to the feminine Devi Kundalini ? 

The Dutch original of this book is difficult in 
every respect and Dr. Needham’s task in trans- 
lating it was no light one. Unhappily difficul- 
ties of Dutch semantics have occasionally led 
him astray. Some slips may be corrected from 
the context. Sometimes а puzzling translation 
will warn the reader that something has gone 
wrong, 88 on p. 107, where the author meant to 
say that in the Mahayana the terms mahäyäna 
and Мпауйпа were coined (on this point, see, 
however, E. J. Thomas in JCBRAS, NS, т, 
1950, 35). Rare, but particularly misleading, 
are the cases where the translation conveys & 
meaning that in itself might be quite accept- 
able, but is not what the author wanted to say ; 
as on p. 84, n. 30, ‘ To perform this ceremony 
backwards as black magic is thought to be 
extremely powerful’. Black magic consisting 
in the performance of a ritual in reversed order 
does occur, but Dr. Pott meant that & wrong 
use of the ceremony he referred to was severely 
condemned. It is only fair to say that in в few 
cases the author, or his source, is to blame for 
a mistaken rendering of an original text. For 
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the history of Maharaja Rama Krsna, related 
by Dr. Pott on p. 80 following Zimmer, 1926, 
35, one should turn up Zimmer’s source— 
Avalon, 1916, xr, 291 f. (Avalon’s source not 
being accessible). On р. 13, Dr. Pott would 
have done better not to follow Avalon in his 
rendering of KathUp. 2.6.111: ' Yoga is a 
going up end down’. ‘yogo hi prabhavapyayau 
is a controversial phrase, but certainly does 
not refer to ‘ going up and down’ ав in Tantric 
mahäyoga. The reviewer all the more regrets 
having to point out such blemishes, as they do 
impair to some extent what is on the whole an 
elegant and faithful rendering of an important 
book on a fascinating subject. 


J. ENSINK 


Yamuna KAOHRU: An introduction to 
Hindi syntax. xii, 230 pp. Urbana, 
Ill.: Dept. of Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1966. 


In writing this book, Mrs. Kachru states that 
she has two aims: (1) ‘ to exploit the insights 
into Hindi grammar that have been gained 
by the application of the transformational- 
generative model of grammars to the study of 
Hindi’, (2) ‘to use such insights in relating 
language pedagogy to linguistic theory’. In 
the preface it is also stated that the book may 
be used for teaching the sentence structure of 
Hindi to a non-Hindi speaker. At the same 
time it may serve as a reference guide to the 
advanced student. 

It is clear from the introduction that great 
emphasis is laid upon the application of the 
transformational method to pedagogy. From 
this point of view, however, the work leaves 
much to be desired. The transformational 
method does, ав Mrs. Kachru olaims, throw 
new light upon the way language works and 
obviously must have something to offer the 
student of the language, but she is unfortu- 
nately far from explicit about how it could be 
applied to pedagogy. 

Generative grammar, dealing with language 
in terms of deep and surface structure, seems 
to complicate grammatical issues for the 
learner whose primary concern is with surface 
problems. In order to understand the surface 
features, one must, in terms of transforma- 
tional grammer, know the deep features, 
with which the lay learner cannot be expected 
to be concerned. For example, the differences, 
manifested in the deep structures of the two 


- sentences (p. 27) : 


dhai bacce ko düdh pilane ke liye he 
botal bacce ko düdh pilane ke liye he, 


would seem irrelevant from the point of view 
of the learner. Statements like, ‘ sentences 
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such as слоја lorka roya are really made up of 
two sentences’ (p. 98) would be equally 
confusing. 

Problems would also arise from teaching the 
language by means of the method outlined in 
this book, since the teacher’s explanations 
would often seem to run contrary to the 
carefully ordered rules of transformational 
grammar. 

Mrs. Kachru (р. 18) apparently rejects the 
utility of ‘memorizing’ and ‘drills’ in 
language learning, except when used in 
‘ mastering the pronunciation’. I would 
suggest that, on the contrary, this method, 
especially in the early stages, is far more 
useful than the strings of complex rules 
proposed in the subsequent chapters of this 
book. 

In applying the transformational model of 
grammar to the study of Hindi, which is the 
primary aim of the book, Mrs. Kaohru has met 
with greater success. No one can deny that 
existing grammers of Hindi fail to give 
adequate syntactic information, a fact which 
she has rightly stressed (рр. 5-11). In this 
respect the already competent speaker of 
Hindi would find much of interest in her clear 
description of the transformational method 
(pp. 11 ff.) and in its application to the language 
in the following chapters. Her treatment of 
adjeotive comparison (pp. 187 ff.) and derived 
adverbial phrases (pp. 165-75), for instance, 
justifies the claims she makes for her methods. 

She is not, however, always explicit about 
the superiority of her own method over that 
of the traditional grammars. In the treatment 
of the ergative (ne) constructions (р. 45), 
for example, one would like a more specific 
statement of what is actually achieved by her 
own study. 

In certain places discussions are presented 
on very broad lines lacking the detail that is 
important for the linguist and essential for 
the learner. For example, one would have 
expected more adequate statements on such 
topics as the negatives нә and nəhf (pp. 177, 
185) and the honoriflo pronouns, to which only 
в, few lines are devoted. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Kachru's first aim—to 
treat Hindi on transformational lines—has 
been quite successfully fulfilled. In order to 
have achieved the second aim—to apply such 
a study to pedagogy—she should have shown 
how the descriptive statements she makes 
can be adapted for the purposes of the teacher 
in the practical classroom situation. 


DAVID MATTHEWS 


WALTER KAUFMANN: Musical nota- 
tions of the Orient : notational systems 
of continental East, South, and Central 
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` Asia. (Indiana University Humani- 
ties Series, No. 60.) xiv, 498 pp. + 
errata slip. Bloomington, Londen: 
Indiana University Press, 1967. $15, 
£5 Тв. 


This is an impressive work concerning the 
methods of musical notation in several of the 
musical cultures of Asia. The author's aim is 
‘to collect and preserve these indigenous 
Oriental notation systems, which face a 
vulgarization similar to that felt by all other 
forms of native musical activity’. This, the 
first of two volumes envisaged, is concerned 
with the notations of China, India, Korea, and 
Tibet, while the second volume, it is intended, 
will describe the notation systems of Japan, 
the Ryukyu Islands, Indonesia, and the 
Islamic world. It is certainly a very ambitious 
project and needs to be reviewed by specialists 
in each of these fields. 

The only sections which this reviewer is able 
to comment upon are those dealing with 
India, to which 80 pp. are devoted, out of 
nearly 500. The musical notation systems 
discussed are almost entirely concerned with 
the modern practice of North and South 
Indian classica] musio, which are, in faot, 
being very adequately preserved in India, 
to а large extent free from the kind of vulgari- 
zation characteristic of other musical activity 
in India and elsewhere. While the material 
presented adds little to the knowledge of the 
scholar, much of it has never before appeared 
in a Western language. 

The account of Indian music in general and 
the discussion of its notation systems is 
reasonably acourate and concise. However, 
& number of details can be questioned. For 
example, the author, discussing North Indian 
music, states ‘the soloist, when reaching the 
sama will usually perform either the basio note 
(SA), or the highly important vádi (améa), the 
predominant note of the räga ' (р. 190). This 
is an oversimplification. ‘The soloist, while 
improvising, may completely disregard the 
sama for several cyoles and will then usually 
return to the sama of the ciza (composition) 
he is performing. This could occur on virtually 
any note of the räga, as can be clearly seen in 
the notations of traditional compositions by 
Pandita Bhätkhande and others. The state- 
ment quoted suggests to this reviewer (as do 
а number of similar statements) that the author 
has an inadequate understanding of the modern 
practice of Indian muaio, as contrasted with its 
musical theory. 

The largest part of the section on India is 


concerned with the mnemonics of the iabla. - 


Unfortunately, the author does not give the 
names of his informant, nor the gharäna 
(family tradition) which he represents. This is 
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a pity, since the tradition is clearly unusual 
&nd differs in many details from those which 
are, generally heard. For instance, according 
to the fhekä (basic drum pattern) of tintala 
given on p. 193, the most important beat, sama, 
is played only on the right-hand drum, while 
the ‘empty’ beat, kAali, is played on both 
drums—a reversal of the usual practice. The 
reviewer feels that the existence of the other 
traditions should at least have been acknow- 
ledged. 

Finally, mention must be made of the 
absence of any consistently applied system of 
transliteration for Indian words. This detracts 
from the otherwise scholarly nature of the 
work. 

X. A. JAIRAZBHOY 


^ 


VISHWAMBHAR SHARAN PATHAK: 
Ancient historians of India: a study 
tn historical biographies. xvi, 184 pp. 
London: Asia Publishing House, 
[1966]. 208. 


The study of historiography holds out a 
triple prospect: a more sensitive critique of 
literary materials with which to separate fact 
from fiction, a better comprehension of the 
writers and the events which they transmit 
through the distorting medium of contem- 
porary ideals, and an opportunity for the 
historian to examine his own scholarly con- 
science in the mirror of past scholarship. 
This School, whose publication of Historians of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon has made a 
contribution to historiographical research in 
the South Asian field, oan also take pride in 
having had Dr. Pathak as one of its students. 

Dr. Pathak’s book is mainly devoted to the 
royal biographies written by Bana, Bilhana, 
Someévara III Calukya, and Jayänaka, 
prefaced by a chapter on the beginnings of 
historical traditions and concluded with a 
summary of the methods of ancient historians 


and the failure of modern to appreciate them: 


sufficiently. Appendixes on Padmagupta’s 
Navasahasankacarita and the Agni-kula myth, 
ancient and modern, are added as a bonus. 
The first chapter surveys the forms of 
historical writing from the dänastuiis of the 
Rgveda through the vaméas such as are found 
in the Puranas to the rise of courtly royal 
biographies. Vaméa yields place to royal 
biography as the tribal economy gives way to 
the imperial, the wandering bard to the court 
poet, and tribal loyalties are transferred to 
the person of the king. The author finds that 
the Bhrgvañgirases have a special connexion 
with historiography which bridges this change, 
lasting well into medieval times, and summons 
inscriptional evidence to show that they 
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enjoyed the favour of kings. It must be said, 
however, that terms like Bhrgvangiras ' family ° 
are misleading since the Bhrgus and Angirases 
comprise 13 of the 18 exogamous clans into 
which all brahmans are said to be divided. 
If the numbers of names in the pravara-lists 
(e.g. the Baudhäyana) are any guide to the 
true proportions, every other brahman 
recipient of a land grant ought to be a Bhrgvañ- 
giras. А ‘family ' which includes perhaps half 
the brahmans of India is scarcely a very cohe- 
sive group with distinctive practices and pre- 
dilections setting it off from other such groups, 
whatever may have been the case in early 
times. Moreover, only one of the biographers 
Dr. Pathak devotes his chief attention to, 
Вара, can be called a Bhrgvañgiras ; of the 
reet, one is a Viévamitra (Bilhana), another 
a Vasistha (Jayänaka), and the third & 
ksatriya of the solar line (Someévara). 

Dr. Pathak offers a novel and attractive 
interpretation of Bana’s Hargacarita, according 
to which it is a finished tale which culminates 
in Harga’s reunion with Rajyasri, at once 
his widowed sister, queen of Thaneswar, and 
the embodiment of Royal Splendour, sym- 
bolizing his achievement of imperial status, 
in conformity with an established literary 
pattern. So far from being a fragment which 
ends abruptly when Harga returns to camp 
after the rescue, the story is emboxed in the 
autobiography of Bápa, who it is, and not 
Нагва, who relates the story of the recovery 
of Rajyaéri as the sun sets toward the end of 
the work. (One would wish that Dr. Pathak 
had developed this view at greater length, for 
much that follows depends upon it. In the 
concluding lines of the Hargacaria, for 
example, the moon is said to be offered by the 
night to the king, leading one to suppose that 
it was Harsa who, a few lines previously, 
was relating the story as the sun get.) The 
author considers Büna's ancestry, the relations 
of the Hargacarita to the Itihäsa-Puräna 
tradition and to the Ratnävali attributed to 
Harga (with which he finds the Harsacarita 
has a special connexion), and analyses the 
work according to the five steps in the develop- 
ment of a story taught in Indian dramaturgy. 
Of greatest interest to the historian will be his 
conclusion that Bäne’s attitude toward 
Rajyavardhana, Harsa's elder brother, is not 
only slighting but ambivalent, that the story 
of the noble struggle between the two brothers 
each urging the other to ascend the throne, 
is belied by certain ‘anomalous fragments’ 
which tend in the opposite direction. ‘ ...In 
order to construct a stereoscopic version of 
this drama, one has to understand the impli- 
cations of both the central tale and the story 
of discrepancies’, and with that the chapter 
abruptly ends. Unfortunately it is not Dr. 
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Pathak's present purpose to provide the 
desired reconstruction, but olearly his study 
permits and indeed demands а reappraisal of 
Harga’s rise to power as hitherto understood. 

Dr. Pathak has shown commendable zeal 
in getting access to the sole (incomplete) MS 
of Someévara's Vikramankabhyudaya which 
affords a comparison with Bilhana’s Vikra- 
mankadevacarita, both being biographies of 
Vikram&ditya VI of the Calukyas of Kalyani. 
Both again oan be compared with insoriptional 
and astrological data, which at several points 
contradict them. If Kalhana assumes the role 
of judge, his countryman Bilhana is the defence 
counsel, who urges kings to show favour to 
poeta, for * When pleased they composed a long 
biography of virtuous Rama and when angered 
they brought Ravana, the conqueror of the 
three worlds, into ridioule'. Vikramaditya 
had need of well-pleased poets: he appears 
to have usurped the throne of his elder brother 
Someévara П with the help of his younger 
brother Jayasimha to whom he at first 
promised the succession after his death but 
whom he set aside, when he had secured his 
position, in favour of his son and biographer 
Someévara ПІ. Bilhana’s defence consisted in 
showing that Vikramäditya’s accession was 
predestined, was preferred by his father, was 
neceasitated by his elder brother’s wickedness, 
and was reluctantly acquiesced in only at the 
command of Siva appearing to him in a dream. 
Someévara in some respecte carries the plea 
further, stating that Vikramaditya had been 
anointed yuvaraja by his father, though 
Bilhana rightly has it that Someévara II was 
heir apparent, as inscriptions show. It is 
characteristio of these and later works to 
cast the subject in the mould of the cakravartin, 
to make him out to be а partial incarnation 
of Vignu come to save the world or a reanima- 
tion of the great heroes of legend, and to treat 
his marriage to his queen as his selection by 
Sri in svayamvara over all other kings. 

The Prihvirajavijaya of Jayänaka shows 
these tendencies and takes the Ramayana 
as its archetype. The genealogical portions 
in particular afford comparisons with a variety 
of other works including inscriptions. The 
author continues ‘his inquiry into Rajput 
origins in the Appendix where the view of 
Vincent Smith and others that the Agni-kula 
myth represents the purification by fire of 
foreign invaders and their adoption into 
Hindu society is rejected in favour of a brah- 
man origin for these clans, supported by a 
lengthy and intricate argument which may 
not, however, prove the last word. 

It has become somewhat unfashionable to 
say that the ancient Indian was ‘ unhistorical ’ 
or lacked the historical sense, but it is never- 
theless profoundly true. As Dr. Pathak 
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observes, ‘ In the idealist view of the mediaeval 
man, inquiry does not take the historical 
direction but only the ideal, evidence is got 
derived from a reliable source of information 
but from authority, and validity does not lie 
во much in concurrence with the objective 
phenomenon as in logical consistenoy within 
the system’. Dr. Pathak’s book, written in a 
style which bespeaks the influence of the 
kavyas with which he is во familiar, and which 
only seldom plays him false (to ‘ map the dead 
bones of the past’, p. 149), is a pleasure to 
read. Unlike the käwyas it bears the unmistak- 
able mark of individuality. It is в most 
original contribution to a new branch of 
inquiry. 
THOMAS В. TRAUTMANN 


B. SINGARAVELU: Social life of the 
Tamils : the classical period. (Univer- 
sity of Malaya. Department of Indian - 
Studies Monograph Series.) [vii], 
214 pp. Kuala Lumpur: Department 
of Indian Studies, University of 
Malaya, 1966. M$10. 


This volume is a further contribution to 
South Indian studies on the part of the 
University of Malaya. It was originally sub- 
mitted as a M.A. thesis to that university. 

As the author states in his introduction, р. 
1, the sources of his study are literary, namely 
the Tamil works usually collectively called 
Cañkam literature. He has collected in one 
volume a great deal of valuable information 
gathered from these works relating to the 
culture, beliefs, and institutions of the early 
Tamils. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
word ‘classical’ is allowed to appear in the 
Bub-title, for it is difficult to establish in what 
sense Mr. Singaravelu regards the Cañkam 
works as belonging to or portraying a classical 
period. 

His ensuing surmises aa to a bardio literature 
prior to the extant Cankam collections are 
probably reasonable, but it must be stressed 
that they are at present surmises only. Wisely, 
he avoids mentioning the Cañkam legend, 
presented for example in the commentary to 
lraiyanar Akappórul, as any sort of justifica- 
tion for his thesis. 

He states, p. 3, that '. . . the regimes of 
tribal chieftains began to give way to feudal 
monarchy and political and вооїа1 life developed 
on a larger scale . . .'. This is rather unfortu- 
nate, as it seems clear from Cankam literature 
and the patronage thereof that the two existed 
Bide by side, even if the former were at times 
feudatory to the latter. Even as late as the 
period described in Cayankéntar’s Kalinkat- 
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tupparani, the senāpati of the Cola king bore 
the name of one of these principalities, 
Tôptaimän, that occurs as far back as Райир- 
райм. 

The writer goes оп to survey earlier works in 
English in this field, especially those of V. 
Kanakasabhai and P. T. S. Iyengar. Such 
a survey ought to have included К. №. Sivaraja 
РШа?в Chronology of the early Tamils and 
V. E. R. Dikshitar's Studies in Tamil literature 
and history which, fortunately, ате listed in 
the excellent bibliography at the end of the 
present book. A certain amount of the 
information given here was also tabulated in 
P. S. S. Sastri’s translation of TOlkáppiyam, 
Pérujatikaram, Akaitinaiyiyal, and Purattt- 
naiyiyal. 

The chapter on drees and adornment, 
рр. 70 et seqq. has been carefully done and the 
author pays special attention to the formal 
associations of flowers with deities and phases 
of battle which are Buch a feature of the rhetoric 
of early Tamil poetry. Perhaps sensibly he 
does not offer much explanation for such 
associations, but I missed a more detailed 
survey of the connexion between flowers and 
the aintinas or geographical regions. 

It is a pity that in his chapter on totemism, 
pp. 140 et seqq., Mr. Singaravelu does not 
confine himself to the term ‘referential 
symbolism’ which he mentions on pp. 145 
and 146, but sees totemic significance in the 
tiger emblem of the Colar and the carp of the 
Päntiyar, to mention only two. Totemic 
significance, too, he sees in the flower-carvings 
upon door-posts of traditional houses in the 
south ' even to this day ' (р. 144). There is no 
evidence in the Cahkam poems to support the 
view that these were totems, though it is quite 
clear that they were symbolic. Accordingly, 
the parallels the author cites from Australia 
and North America are scarcely relevant. 
The difficulty lies precisely in the fact that 
we have no ‘pre-Cankam’ evidence that 
might have furnished us with lineages con- 
nected with animals and plants and pro- 
hibitions about eating them. 

In his discussion of nafu, Mr. Singaravelu 
makes perhaps unnecessary play with the 
word peninsula as descriptive of the Tamil land 
(p. 172) and conveyed by the term Tamilakam 
which surely had less of a geographical than 
a linguistio significance. 

The book closes with & useful ohapter on 
family end kinship. It is on the whole 
reasonably free from misprints, though at 
first I mistook # тос (for é0vos on р. 172) for 
Sogdian. Kwaktiul (for Kwakiutl, р. 10) is 
more excusable, but the same cannot be said 
of the two transliterations of Tamil M : r and 
т (p. 21). 


J. R. MARE 
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MomTazur  RAHMAN  TARAFDAR: 
Husain Shahi Bengal, 1494-1538 a.p. : 
a socio-political study. (Asiatic Society 
of Pakistan Publication No. 16.) [v], 
viii, 401 pp., 7 plates, 2 maps. Расса : 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1965. 
Rs. 25. 


‘To sum up,’ writes Dr. Tarafdar, ‘the 
reign of Husain Shah constitutes a brilliant 
epoch in the history of medieval Bengal. 
Besides waging wars against the adjoining 
kingdoms, the Sultän conferred all sorts of 
advantages on his subjects, who acknowledged 
this by holding him in high esteem, so that he 
is remembered even at present as a legendary 
hero . . .' (p. 68). Dr. Tarafdar gives no 
examples of how he is recalled in folk tradition, 
and we must be content with Blochmann's 
words, which he does not cite: ' Whilst the 
names of other Bengal Kings scarcely ever 
occur in legends, and remain even unrecognized 
in the geographical names of the country, the 
name of “ Husayn Shah the Good" is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the 
Brahmaputra ' (J ASB, хип, Pt. 1, No. 3, 1873, 
291). Aside from this popular memory of 
benevolence, erratically endorsed by Dr. 
Tarafdar, there is an acute deficiency of 
information on the events of the reigns, court 
life, and administration of the four sultans of 
the ‘ Husaynshahi dynasty’. Of the major 
Indian sultanates, Bengal is the most deficient 
in Persian chronicles, and this is only partly 
made good by the numerous epigraphs. For 
the political history of the Husaynshahis we 
must mainly rely upon less than a quarto page 
of Nizäm al-Din Ahmad, and two such pages 
of Farishta, both writing in distant parts of 
India and towards the close of the century : 
and upon the Riyad al-salajin, written for an 
English patron in Bengal late in the eighteenth 
century, which ekes out the meagre informa- 
tion of the earlier writers with some observa- 
tion of insoriptions and traditions of dubious 
value. In his chapter on political history, it is 
strange that with this dearth of information 
Dr. Tarafdar chooses to omit some of the 
scanty, if picturesque details of his primary 
sources. Nothing is said of the habit of 
‘Ala al-Din’s predecessor of slaying his 
political prisoners, to the number of 4,000, 
with his own hand. In the account of the sack 
of Gaur which followed ‘Ala al-Din’s seizure of 
power, Farishta (Lucknow ed., 11, 301, Bombay 
ed., п, 586) says that after some days the 
sultan forbade the looting, and as the looters 
did not obey, he slew 12,000 of them and set 
about recovering the spoils; and recovered 
1,300 gold dishes of the kind used by the 
wealthy in Bengal. All this is abraded in 
Dr. Tarafdar's account to: ' This was followed 
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by the pillage of the oity of Gaur, which 
situation was, of course, promptly checked 
by Husain before it could go beyond control’ 
(р. 86). Similarly, Farishta states that after 
the death in battle of Ibrahim Lodi ‘ most’ of 
the Afghan amirs took refuge with Nusrat 
Shah in Bengal, and ultimately Mahmüd Lödī 
came there also; that they received suitable 
maintenance, and that Nusrat married a 
daughter of the late sultan, Ibrahim, who 
was among the refugees. In Dr. Tarafdar’s 
account this information is summarized as 
follows: ‘The Afghans who escaped to 
Bengal were given nominal shelter, but also 
pensions and estates by Nusrat, who, it seems, 
was activated by humanitarian considerations ' 
(p. 69). All mention of Mahmüd Lédi’s 
presence in Bengal and of the royal marriage is 
suppressed, possibly, ‘ it may be conjectured ’, 
to aid Dr. Tarafdar to refute Stewart’s rash 
statement that Nusrat ‘ gave every assistance 
to Mahmüd ’ against Babur (p. 75). 

Of the political chapters of the study, the 
survey of the geographical extent of the Bengal 
Sultanate and account of relations with 
surrounding non-Muslim powers are of value. 
The chapter on administration  usefully 
summarizes inscriptional evidence for the 
titles of office-holders. While it is possible to 
reconstruct from the non-Persian sources 
something of the economic and social life of 
the people of Bengal, evidence is almost 
wholly lacking for the central fabric of courtly 
life and royal administration. ‘ It goes without 
saying that the powerful Husain Shah and 
his successors must have had a magnificent 
court in а richly decorated hall to capture 
the imagination of the people. Although 
we know nothing about the functions of the 
Sultan, it may be maintained here that these 
must have included...’ (p. 97). Dr. Tarafdar 
is not the only historian of medieval India set 
by оттеп academic fashion to the task of 
making bricks without straw. 

If the Persian literature is poor, the vernacu- 
lar and Sanskritic literature of early sixteenth- 
century Bengal is rich by comparison with that 
of other contemporary sultanates. Bengal 
was also already an area visited by the 
Portuguese and; other Europeans. The 
difficulties of interpreting and reconciling 
evidence, particularly with regard to the 
political history, of observers from these 
three diverse cultural traditions are not much 
emphasized in this study. What are we to 
think of the extraordinary Muslim titles in 
the Bengali verse-narratives, Rämacandra 
Khan, Parägal Khan, etc.! Are they Perso- 
Arabie titles, corrupted past all recognition, 
or do they really indicate в degree of integra- 
tion of the ruling class with the Indian environ- 
ment much greater than is the case in any 
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other sultanate ? What of the mysterious 
potentate of the Portuguese sources, ‘ Codo- 
vascam’, confidently rendered as Khuda 
Bakhsh Khan, a name which has an eighteenth 
or nineteenth century ring? He figures in 
Dr. Tarafdar’s narrative as ‘Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan, who was probably a governor and 
general of Mabmüd ', who ‘ began to behave 
like в vassal ruler ' (p. 82). In a later reference 
probability has developed into certainty: 
“Тһе governors of outlying regions were 
behaving independently. Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan, governor of Chittagong and Makhdüm 
‘Alam, governor of North Bihar, are instances 
in point’ (p. 122). 

If the non-Persian sources are of little help 
for political and administrative history, they 
provide us with many details about social, 
economic and religious life. The later chapters 
of Dr. Tarafdar’s study complement the infor- 
mation in and invite comparison with T. K. 
Raychaudhuri’s Bengal under Akbar and 
Jahangir (Calcutta, 1953) and Abdul Karim’s 
Social history of the Muslims of Bengal (down to 
1538) (Dacca, 1959). Dr. Tarafdar lacka Dr. 
Rayohaudhuri's very sophisticated and incisive 
approach but makes up for this with a well 
annotated study incorporating much infor- 
mation, mostly based on secondary publi- 
cations and leaning somewhat on the works of 
D. C. Sen, Sukumar Sen, Enamul Huq, and 
other literary historians. The mass of infor- 
mation eonveyed, clearly drawn from almost 
all the sources at present available, and made 
accessible in this single volume is of great use 
to those who, like the reviewer, are working in 
parallel fields rather than on Bengal itself. 
Part п of oh. vi is of particular interest: it 
surveys religious works by Muslims in Bengali, 
which reveal an overwhelming influence of 
Hindu or Tantric ideas. A diligent search of the 
dargähs of eastern India and East Pakistan may 
yet reveal local Süfi literature in Persian of 
this period with which these Indianized works 
could be compared. In the meantime one is 
left with an impression of the dilution of 
Muslim culture in its eastward extension in 
Indie, & process culminating in the semi- 
Muslim rulers and court of sixteenth-century 
Arakan. 

The following incidental emendations are 
offered. 

p. 147: the identification of the textiles 
mentioned by  Varthema and Portuguese 
sources has been rather rash. Estravantes 
should represent dastärband rather than sirband, 
an initial d having at some stage been miscon- 
strued genitivally. Mamonas can hardly 
represent malmal: Varthema (loc. cit.) writes 
namone (not mamone as quoted by Tarafdar). 
This may represent namüna for namünadar 
‘patterned’. Sinabaf is not sinaband, but 
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correct as it stands (v. Yule and Burnell, 
Glossary, s.v. ' Bhanbaff, sinabaff’). Beatilha 
is not bütidár, but Portuguese, ‘ cloth for veils ". 
Fo Varthema’s bairam, cf. Correa (1498) 
quoted in Yule and Burnell, loc. cit. : also 
Barani, T'a'rikh-i-Férozshahi, 311, 1. 18. 

р. 257: Qutban’s Муудсан is available in 
the edition of Dr. Shiv Gopal Misra (Prayäg, 
Hindi S&hitya Sammelan, Saka 1885). The 
illustrations of the Benares Kaithi script MS, 
one of which is here reproduced as plate пи, can 
no longer be regarded as specifically Rajasthani 
(v. Khandalavala and others in Bulletin of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, No. 1, and 
in Гаі Kala, No. 10; Barrett and Gray, 
Painting of India, 1983, 70). 

p. 266: ‘No specimen of Persian literature 
... has come down to us’; v. Rieu, п, 488-9, 
for the Hidäyat alrämi (two MSS); v. also 

. À. Karim, op. cit., 79—80. 

The Dacca branoh of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan should be commended for their 
attractive production of this study, with foot- 
notes on the page to which they refer and very 
few misprints. The illustrations are well chosen, 
though it is a pity that such a pock-marked 
coin has been used in the lower left of plate 1. 


SIMON DIGBY 


M. ATHAR Аі: The Mughal nobility 
under Aurangzeb. xi, 295 pp. Bombay, 
etc.: Asia Publishing House for the 
Department of History, Aligarh Mus- 
lim University, 1966. 60s. 


Dr. Athar Ali has written a standard work. 
The anatomy of the Mughal nobility under 
Aurangzeb, its numbers and composition, its 
system of organization, the sources of its 
income, and its role in administration have 
been definitively described. The appendix 
gives particulars ofevery identifiable mangabdar 
with a personal (404) rank of 1,000 and above 
for the whole of Aurangzeb’s reign. At last, the 
reality behind the rhetoric which Bernier em- 
ployed about the essentially exotic and 
parvenu character of the Mughal nobility has 
been disclosed, namely, the high proportion of 
sons and relatives of officers already in service 
and the declining proportion of mansabdärs 
born outside India as Aurangzeb’s reign wore 
on. Nevertheless, though Bernier saw far too 
many low adventurers, he was not widely 
wrong about the proportion of foreigners in the 
early part of the reign. It is interesting that 
the percentages of foreign born and ‘family ’ 
mangabdürs given by Dr. Athar Ali for the first 
part of Aurangzeb’s reign are similar to those 
which a sample survey of the biographies of 
the Ma‘asir al-umarä’ yielded to the reviewer 
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for the whole of the Mughal period to 1707 
(omitting those officers who came in with 
Babur and Humäyün). 

The author finds that Aurangzeb ‘ had begun 
to exercise a certain restraint in the appoint- 
ment and promotion of Rajputs before the end 
of the first decade of the reign’ (p. 26). The 
small percentage decline in the number of 
Rajput mansabdärs from 14.6 to 12.6 hardly 
seems sufficient to support Dr. Athar Ali's 
hypothesis that Aurangzeb aimed to redistri- 
bute the ‘ loaves and fishes ’ of office in favour 
of his Muslim servants. It is reasonable to 
suppose, however, that Aurangzeb’s intentions 
may have been overtaken by the needs of 
reoruitment for his Deccan wars. Dr. Athar 
Ali would doubtless be the first to concede that 
his quantitative method of analysis hints at 
possible policy rather than proves actual 
polioy. 

Dr. Athar Ali joins earlier historians such as 
Sarkar and Moreland in regretting that the 
Mughal nobility under Aurangzeb did not 
behave as prudent oapitalists and invest in 
productive enterprise. Such vain regrets 
suggest the need for a book on the ethos of the 
Mughal nobility, its ideas of conduct befitting 
honourable men, and its ideas of what is worth 
living, and dying, for. One does not discover 
life by dissection. 

The author holds that the crisis of the 
Mughal empire under Aurangzeb is в crisis 
within the nobility. Aurangzeb's long involve- 
ment in the Deccan obliged him to bribe 
large numbers of former officers of the Deccan 
Muslim sultanates with lavish mangabs. This 
brought them into competition with other 
groups of mansabdärs for the increasingly 
inflexible revenue of the empire and in parti- 


. cular for jagire (assignments of revenue). The 


depredations of the Marathas and the deso- 
lation of the wars reduced the yield of jägirs in 
the Deccan and increased the demand for 
jagirs in those areas unaffected by war, 
notably in northern India. ‘Once the com- 
petition for good jagirs became intense and 
the confidence in the stability of the empire 
was shaken, factionalism within the nobility 
was bound to grow more icut and ‘the 
cohesion and unity in imperial poliey and 
military enterprise ain ered ' (р. 173). 
This hypothesis of а gap between the 
financial expectations and needs of the 
mansabdärs and the resources available to 
meet them Dr. Athar Ali does not attempt to 
establish statistically. His sources doubtless 
do not permit him to give the total composition 
of the mangabdàri order in any particular year 
(he was obliged to exclude mansabdärs with в 
zat rank of leas than 1,000 in any event) and 
acourate figures for the land revenue yield 
(А481) in any one year are difficult to come by, 
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let alone figures of yield for other forms of 
revenue. Nor do we know what rates of pay 
particular mansabdärs in particular areas per- 
suaded their troopers to accept. I have made 
some somewhat fanciful calculations, the 
results of which certainly support Dr. Athar 
Ali’s hypothesis. Utilizing the Adsi] figures 
given by Dr. Irfan Habib in his Agrarian 
system of Mughal India under columns В’ 
and ‘С’ of the table on p. 409 (adding Ra. 
13,000,000 for the revenue of Bengal on the 
basis of Abdul Karim, Murshid Quli Khan and 
his times, р. 81, I caloulate that the revenue 
yield of the empire increased by only Rs. 
3,822,017 between 1676 and 1709. Using 
Dr. Athar Ali’s data in the Appendix, I 
caloulate the increase іп zà4 rank to be pro- 
vided for as between the first 20 years of the 
reign and the last 28 was of the order of 341,000 
requiring according to the pay scales given on 
pp. 71-3, an additional sum of Rs. 15,700,000. 
The increase in suwér rank was of the order of 
129,820, including du-sth aspa rank, requiring 
according to the officially sanotioned scale of 
pay at the rate of Rs. 480 per annum per 
trooper, another Rs. 15,578,000. (І have 
assumed that mansabdärs would be required 
under the rules to bring to the muster one- 
fourth of their swwür rank) The total 
additional revenue required is therefore 
Re. 31,278,400. There are, of course, some 
untenable assumptions in these caloulations, 
whioh is doubtless why Dr. Athar Ali did not 
make them. The second period of comparison 
is eight years longer than the first; not all 
mansabdärs reached their highest rank or 
were serving in the same year and further no 
mansabdär would expect to receive his full 
official scale of pay or was a Class One 
mansabdär. On the other hand, there are still 
the mansabdärs under 1,000 to be provided for ; 
they figure nowhere in Dr. Athar Ali's tables. 
Assuming а 60 per cent error in my calculations 
it nevertheless does not look as if under Rs. 
4,000,000 of increased revenue yield would go 
far to meet the expectations of the mansabdärs 
towards the end of Aurangzeb's reign. 

The analysis that Dr. Athar Ali has per- 
formed leaves some queetions unanswered. 
For example, what proportion of mansabdärs 
served in the' n and had jàgirs in the 
Deccan? Is there any correlation between 
where a mansabdär served and his attitude 
towards the Deccan campaigns! How many 
former servants of the Deccan Muslim sultan- 
ates competed for jagirs with other groups of 
mansabdärs in north India? Сап any con- 
nexion be established between the absenoe in 
the Deccan of mansabdars with jagirs in 
northern India and recalcitrance among the 
zamindars in those jagirs ? How far were the 
highest-ranking mangabdars able to recoup 
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their fortunes by levying illegal cesses ? Were 
higher mangabdars willing and able to mani- 
pulate the discontents of lower mansabdärs 
for their own purposes ? Can any correlagion 
be established between the attitude of mangab- 
därs towards various imperial issues and the 
state of their own material fortunes? These 
are diffioult questions for historians ; that they 
figure on the agenda for discussion at all is a 
measure of Dr. Athar Ali’s achievement. 


Р. HARDY 


AsuiN Das Gurra: Malabar in Asian 
trade, 1740-1800. (Cambridge South 
Asian Studies.) xii, 204 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1967. 55s. 


Professor Das Gupta’s book is a survey of 
changes in the external trade contacts, internal 
commercial organization, and political control 
of the Malabar Coast. His interest, like his 
source material, centres on Cochin, where the 
Dutch East India Company supplanted tho 
Portuguese in 1663, but he relates develop- 
ments there to the situation in the neighbouring 
independent states of Calicut and Travancore. 
The disinclination of the Dutch Company to 
extend its operations or credit facilities to the 
pepper landowners and cultivators at the foot 
of the Western Ghata gave scope for a whole 
range of intermediary Asian merchants in 
Cochin. The most important of these were the 
four generations of the Jewish Rahabi family, 
named consecutively Ezechiel and David until 
1190, and the Konkani family of Prabhu. In 
local terms they were millionaires, the Cochin 
equivalent of Isaac Surgun at Caliout, and were 
reliable middlemen for the Company’s purchases 
of pepper and sales of Indonesian sugar and 
spices and Japanese copper. Professor Das 
Gupta argues that private merchants of this 
calibre, and many lesser орев, were character- 
istio of Cochin and Calicut in the mid-eighteenth 
century, both because they were necessary 
to the Dutch and because the princes of 
Malabar profited from customs duties rather 
than from personal trade. His vignettes 
of these merchants are fascinating and 
valuable. They certainly cast further doubt 
on the significance of Dutch monopoly. 
contracts as evidence of a decline in the role or 
prosperity of the Asian merchant. The events 
on Malabar described by Professor Das Gupta, 
taken in conjunction with the contemporary 
situation in Indonesia, also suggest that 
inter-European competition in the Asian 
pepper trade was consistently more severe than 
is sometimes imagined. 

The remarkable development on Malabar 
described by Professor Das Gupta, which has 
no parallel in eighteenth-century Indonesia, 
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was the displacement of Dutch domination of 
& pepper producing area by an Asian state, 
Travancore. Martanda Varma (1729-58) and 
Ragia Varma (1758-98) of Travancore ex- 
tended their territories northwards on Malabar 
to Cranganore and the outskirts of Cochin 
town by 1763, unchecked by the Dutch, who 
were defeated in battle at Colachel in August 
1741. This affected not only Dutch pepper 
supplies, and English supplies too at 
Anjengo, but the whole method of pepper 
buying in the conquered lands. Beginning at 
Anjengo in 1743-4, the government of Travan- 
core supervised and ultimately supplanted the 
private merchants who normally supplied the 
Companies. In the Treaty of Mavalikara in 
1753, the Dutch Company renounced its 
ineffective protective role in indigenous 
Malabar in return for fixed quantities of 
Travancore pepper. Professor Das Gupta sees 
this Travancore triumph as a Dutch tragedy, 
but this is unproven. It was a political 
setback, certainly, but was it a commercial 
one? If, for example, the Dutch bought 
866,185 Ib. of pepper on Malabar in 1739-40, 
the 5,000 candies (2-5 million Ib.) promised 
them by the 1753 treaty at fixed prices, far 
lower than those offered on the Coromandel 
Coast, was a distinct improvement. One can 
assume from Professor Das Gupta’s account 
that deliveries fell short of the promise, but he 
gives only one usefal figure in this connexion, 
that of 2,3774 candies (1,188,750 lb.) in 1773. 
This was higher than the Dutch supply in 
1739-40, before Colachel. Was it even higher 
in other years ? 

A compensating development for the Dutch 
was the diversion of Arab and Gujarat 
bombaras from the Persian Gulf to Cochin 
after 1780, because of the overthrow of 
Safavid rule in Persia by the Afghans in 
1722. The Company’s gross profits at Cochin 
in the mid-1770’s were double or treble those 
of 1756-0. The Rahabis and other Cochin 
merchants were primarily holding agents 
of the Company’s copper, sugar, and spices 
for the bombara men in the 1770’s and 1780's, 
not dealers in Malabar pepper. Professor Das 
Gupta stresses the difficulties of the private 
merchant in disposing of copper and spices, 
which the Company insisted on sending to 
“Cochin and which had to be accepted after 
1770 in а single transaction with the much 
more desirable sugar. It would have been 
helpful if Professor Das Gupta had analysed 
‚ in detail the quotas of these commodities 

sent annually to Cochin and accepted by the 
Cochin merchants. The figures are given for 
1774 and 1776, but as in the pepper procure- 
ment, there is negligible statistical evidence to 
illustrate the generalizations made, although 
these may be perfectly valid. Since the 
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Company was the principal supplier of these 
merchants in later years and their principal 
customer in the days of ‘ free’ pepper buying, 
surely the prices, quantities, and relative 
profitability of the Company's commodities, 
upon which policy was based, deserve more 
detailed treatment ? Obviously the Company 
was influenced by the relative merits of 
Indonesian or Malabar pepper, the existing 
demand in Europe or Canton, the greater 
profitability of Javanese sugar in Surat or 
Amsterdam as against Cochin. This wider 
pioture is hinted at, but the repercussions in 
terms of the Company's annual imports and 
exports at Cochin are discussed too briefly. 

Professor Das Gupta's general hypothesis 
that the fortunes of the Cochin merchants, 
typified by the Rahabi and Prabhu families, 
declined steadily in the late eighteenth century 
also needs more supporting evidence. When 
the Dutch Company, for example, arranged to 
receive pepper from Travancore under the 
1753 treaty, did this involve the elimination of 
the Cochin middlemen altogether ? How was 
the pepper brought from Travancore ? This is 
not explained. Admittedly Callaga Prahbu was 
bankrupt by 1773, but this occurred when 
the bombara trade was flourishing. Although 
Governor Senff and his successor, Moens, 
sought to leesen the Company's dependence 
upon the Rahabi family after 1770, did the 
family fortunes gradually decline after 
Ezeohiel's death in 1771 ? Meyer Rahabi was 
bankrupt by the end of the century, but he is 
mentioned in 1790 as the ‘company’s 
merchant’. How was he able, in conjunction 
with Bhagwan Chetti, to offer to buy vast 
quantities of the Company’s cloves, copper, 
and sugar in December 1793 ? If the Rahabis 
and Prahbus were failing, were other men such 
as Bhagwan Chetti taking their place? 
Perhaps the rea] ruin of the Cochin merchants 
arose from the Dutch decision to suspend trade 
at Cochin in November 1793 and the British 
seizure and neglect of Cochin in and after 
1795. The broad trends suggested by this 
monograph are almost certainly valid, but the 
reader may have some reservations about them 
on the evidence presented. 


D: К. BASSETT 


CHRISTOPH von FÜRER-HAIMENDORF 
(ed.): Caste and kin in Nepal, India 
and Ceylon : anthropological studies in 
EN contact zones. ҮШ, 
364 pp., 8 plates. London: Asia 
Publishing НЕ. [1966]. 45s. 


This book contains six substantial and 
important papers, two by the editor himself 
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and one each by Drs. Colin Rosser, В. Р. 
Srivastava, Chie Nakane, and 8. J. Tambiah. 
The progreasion from typescript to printed 
book has been exceptionally slow and most of 
the authors concerned have already published 
other work on closely related themes whioh is 
of more recent composition. The bibliographies 
in the present book do not mention anything 
published later than 1960. 

The first three essays by Professor von 
Fürer-Haimendorf and Dr. Rosser relate to the 
complexities of caste organization and social 
mobility in Nepal; the fourth by Dr. Srivas- 
tava is concerned, in a more limited way, with 
a strictly comparable situation in neighbouring 
Kumaon. The von Fürer-Haimendorf-Rosser 
essayB result from research carried out in 
1957-8, Srivastava’s field-work dates back to 
1952-3. Dr. Nakane’s essay is a modest affair 
giving an account of a two-month survey field 
trip to Sikkim carried out in 1955. She had 
originally contemplated & more elaborate 
study but political conditions in this area have 
now become too difficult to make this feasible. 
Her decision to publish her preliminary obser- 
vations in this present form is very welcome. 
Despite its limitations of scale this essay con- 
tains much that is new and suggests important 
modifications of previously accepted opinions 
put forward by Gorer nearly 20 years ago. 

Finally there is Dr. Tambiah’s essay on 
*Polyandry in Ceylon’ based on field-work 
carried out in 1958-9 when the author was 
leoturer in sociology in the University of Ceylon. 
It is far and away the most important study 
of polyandry ever published anywhere but has 
only a threadlike connexion with the rest of the 
book. Polyandry is also practised in Sikkim 
and all six essays relate to the cultural frontier 
zones where Buddhiam and Hinduism are in 
competitive interaction. 

Most of what any of us know about the 
social anthropology of Nepal and the neigh- 
bouring regions to East and West derives from 
the work of Professor von Fiirer-Haimendorf 
and his associates, and the first five essays are 
all valuable additions to this growing body of 
literature which becomes increasingly compre- 
hensible as different bits of the jig-saw puzzle 
are added in. The new faots are not simply of 
ethnographic importance, they have major 
value as в contribution to comparative 
sociology. Such issues as the intrinsic stability 
of caste stratification and the relationship 
between tribal categories, caste categories, and 
class categories are matters of vital importance 
to anyone who is in any way interested in the 
problems of social development in contem- 
porary India or indeed in any of the neigh- 
bouring countries round about. Admittedly, 
the problems of caste and class in the foothills 
of the Himalayas are in some respects 
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‘ atypical’, but in comparative studies it is 
often the atypical cases which are the most 
illuminating. In recent years our under- 
standing of caste phenomena in Hindu Igdia 
has oertainly been greatly advanced by the 
study of highly aberrant examples recorded in 
Islamic Swat and Buddhist Ceylon. These new 
reports from the Indian-Tibetan borderlands 
may be confidently expeoted to sharpen our 
understanding still further. 

Dr. Tambiah’s essay is longer than any of 
the others and is, as I have indicated, some- 
what out of place. It is a gem of а paper, 
masterly in ita grasp of scholarly detail, lucid 
in presentation, meticulous in factual dooumen- 
tation. It takes its kick-off from a paper which 
Dr. Kathleen Gough published in 1959 in 
criticism of a piece by the present reviewer 
written in 1955 and then quietly takes us both 
to pieces. Dr. Tambiah has convincingly 
shown the precise circumstances which lead to 
polyandrous relationships in contemporary 
Ceylon. He does not, of course, claim to have 
demonstrated anything about ‘polyandry’ 
considered as a general cross-cultural pheno- 
menon, but his paper does show the kinds of 
fact which we need to know before we can 
understand any particular case. No previous 
study in this field has come near to doing that. 

This is an important collection of essays 
which deserves & place on every social anthro- 
pologist’s bookshelf. 

HDMUND LEAOH 


BERNARD PIGNÈDE : Les Gurungs, une 
population himalayenne du Népal. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. Sixième Section : Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 
Troisième Série: Études, xxr) 414 
pp. front., 30 plates. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1966. Fr. 65. 


Professor Louis Dumont, who edited this 
work and prepared it for publioation after the 
death of the author, opens his editorial preface 
thus: ' Bernard Pignéde, mort à vingt-neuf 
ans en 1961, avait achevé à la fin de 1959 la 
présente monographie, qui lui valut la diplóme 
de l’École des Hautes des (бе section). Il 
ne l’eût certainement pas publiée telle quelle, 
s'il eût vécu. Сат, tout en préparant une 
nouvelle mission au Népal et en poursuivant 
l'étude du tibétain, il avait entrepris d'appro- 
fondir et d'élargir l'analyse, comme on va le 
voir. Mais la rédaction était peu avancés, et 
l'éditeur recueillant les papiers laissés par 
Pignède devait à l'évidence se borner à mettre 
à la disposition du publio la monographie elle- 
même, riche de substance comme elle l'est ". 
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Students of Nepal will be grateful to him for 
this decision. 

Les Gurungs is divided into three parte: 
I, d^ pays, les techniques, léconomie'; п, 
‘La société; тп, ‘La religion’. In part т, 
after describing the topography of the Gurung 
country, its roads, its fauna and flore, as well аз 
its people, the author indicates that it is his 
intention to limit his investigations to a study 
of ‘une population himalayenne du Népal’, 
that of the village of Mohoriyä, where he spent 
the greater part of the nine months of his 
sojourn in the country. The work is therefore 
primarily a case study of a village, though he 
refers to other villages near by when amplifica- 
tion of a particular point is necessary. Its 
focus is on what Pignéde defines as ‘la seule 
unité territoriale gurung, la village’ (p. 45). 
The account of the life, society, and culture of 
the 496 people who make up the population of 
Mohoriyä is meticulously precise in factual 
detail and very readable in its presentation. 
We are told how the people live, wash, eat, 
clothe themselves, do their hair; how they 
build their houses, whether of wood or stone, 
with a map showing the location of each of the 
93 houses in the village, each marked according 
to the status of the householder; the place 
of the hearth in family Ше; food and cooking ; 
the occupations of the women, including 
weaving and basket-making ; how they bear 
and rear their babies ; the occupations of the 
men, their implements and arms, and the 
enlistment of many of them in foreign armies ; 
the practice of medicine; the current system 
of measures, etc. Then follows in ch. iii an 
account of village agriculture and live-stook 
farming: the soil, crops and methods of 
cultivation, manure, land conservation, sowing 
and harvesting ; their animals and birds, and 
pasture grounds, including summer pasturage 
in the higher hills. There are in these chapters 
demographio and other tables, lists of clothing, 
food-stuffs and produce, plans of houses, 
sketches of basket-ware, etc. Yet shining 
through this wealth of information is Pignéde’s 
interest in the Gurung people whose life he was 
sharing. Neither here nor in any other part 
of the book does he cease to be involved at a 
deep human level. He was not only в very 
discerning and keenly analytical field-worker 
but also а man who had succeeded in com- 
manding the confidence and affection of the 
people he was studying. No aspect of their 
lives, including some very intimate details, 
seemed to have been concealed from him. The 
result is a book of great value to scholars, but 
also a story of village life capable of making 
an appeal to the non-academic reader who is 
interested in people. 

Part т, on the society, begins with a rejection 
of the application of the concept of caste to 
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Gurung society. The Gurungs, we are told (р. 
161), reject the notion of superior and inferior 
status, and resent attempts from outside to 
impose it on them. ‘Les Brahmanes et les 
gens du Sud ont divisé notre peuple en castes, 
mais auparavant nous étions tous égaux et 
nous voulons le redevenir ' (p. 101). There is a 
hierarchical order in Gurung society, but it 
should not be equated with the types of caste 
structure which exist in other Nepalese 
societies. There is no Gurung word for caste 
(p. 162), and Pignéde sees the Gurungs as ' un 
groupe distinct des autres groupes qui con- 
stituent la société nópalaise'. Моһопуйа 
society exemplifies four groups: cärjät (four 
olans), solahjat (16 olans), untouchables, who 
live outside the village, and one family of 
Brahmins, who are poor and work as day- 
labourers.  Pignéde quotes several legends 
which purport to give the history of the terms 
c&rjat and solahjät, but he is quite rightly un- 
satisfied with the explanations they contain. 
Even the four in cärjät is open to question ; and 
the 16 in solahjat is altogether meaningless. 
Pignède has listed 25 names under this head (not 
27 as he states on p. 178); and he adds that this 
list is certainly incomplete. Nevertheless what- 
ever the significance of the two terms may be, 
the fact remains that Gurung society for the 
most part falls into these two categories. 
Traditionally the cärjät category was held to 
consist of four clans: (i) ghale, (ii) kon (or 
ghotane), (iii) lama, (iv) plon (or lamechane). 
There appears to be substance in the historical 
classification of the first two, ghale and kon, 
as 'seigneurs'; and of the latter two, lama 
and plon, as ‘ prêtres”. The cärjät group as a 
whole is endogamous, but ghale + kon and 
lama + plon form  exogamous subgroups. 
Pignéde presents the problem of the clan 
structure of Gurung society with clarity and 
frankness, but in the end it remains unsolved. 
His last word is: ‘ La création de la distinction 
Carjat-Solahjat est née vraisemblablement de 
la fusion de deux systèmes, celui d’une 
société de type ancien gurung, et celui d'une 
société de type indien apporté par les nouveaux 
maîtres du pays’ (р. 186). The subject was one 
on which he found his informants very 
sensitive. It was the only one on which he met 
with resistance. They suspected at first, though 
he was able to dispel their suspicions later, that 
he regarded the twofold distinction as par- 
taking of the nature of caste. One informant, 
в cärjät, when he had been persuaded to talk, 
said : ‘ Je n'ai rien à dire sur ce sujet puisqu'il 
n'y а pas de différence entre ces deux groupes. 
Ils ont les mêmes droite et sont égaux” (p. 
183). That there was continuing unhappiness 
about this aspect of his research is indicated by 
a speech made at a farewell banquet in his 
honour: ‘ Les Gurungs ne font qu'un groupe. 
41 
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Dire que'les uns sont les serviteurs des autres 
est mensonger et contraire à la réalité ?. 

The rest of part п covers a wide variety of 
topics. It includes such subjects as local 
descent groups, village organization, the role 
of the headman (krôh), justice, marriage and 
divorce, widow-remarriage, birth, childhood 
and adolescence, the family, inheritance, 
parentage, funerals whether by burial or, 
more expensively, cremation. 

Part rr, on religion, surveys the field of 
belief and religious practice, at the individual, 
family, and village levels. It relates the 
traditional legends about the creation of the 
universe and the beginnings of man. Beginning 
with the statement that 'le monde du 
montagnard gurung est peuplé de dieur, 
d'esprit bienfaisante et malfaisante. Сев 
derniers sont innombrables et ne cessent de 
tourmenter l’homme” (p. 289), Pignède goes 
on to describe the various practices designed to 
ward off the evil spirits апа secure the assis- 
tence of the good. He examines the functions 
of the different orders of priests, lama, риси, 
klihbri, and brahmin. The brahmin’s role is 
limited. He draws up horoscopes for the 
wealthy families, who appear to have come 
under the influence of Hinduism, and officiates 
at some of their marriage and other ceremonies. 
The lamas are Tibetan-trained Buddhists. 
The риси and klihbrī are indigenous to the 
Gurung people. The pucus have been influenced 
by Buddhist teaching, and they are often 
associated in various rites with lamas. The 
АМЫ is probably pre-Buddhist in tradition. 
The ritual the klihbrī recites is an old form of 
gurung-kurä which neither he nor the people 
can understand. The language of the pucu 
rites, however, though archaio, can be generally 
understood. Pignéde collected some of these 
rituals, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
published later. There are more pucus in the 
Modi valley, in which Mohoriy& is situated, 
than either lamas or klihbrts, the figures being 
respeotively 14, 9, 2 (p. 390, n.). One of the 
functions of a риси is to draw up horoscopes. 
These are plotted on the palm of the left hand, 
and include the eight directions, five elements 
(fire, earth, iron, water, and wood), and the 
years of the 12-year oyole. The Méhbri horo- 
scope is slightly different, but in both there 
is а god at each of the cardinal points, with the 
god of the centre of the world, Wainabarnage, 
in the middle ofthe palm. The pucu's pantheon 
has ten gods (p. 367), and all are honoured at 
the end of every ceremony. It is a common 
belief among Gurungs that man has nine 
souls. If one soul quite the body апа stays 
&way he falls ill; if all nine quit the body he 
dies. One of the functions of the pucu is to 
bring the errant soul back into the body and so 
cure illness. Another is to protect the soul 
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during the period of 49 days during which it ia 
earthbound and bring it ultimately to heaven 
(?} the term is not defined. Some pucus, 
under the influence of the lamas, believe in the 
doctrine of transmigration; but it is* not 
commonly held.  Pignéde reports that the 
Gurungs have no word for ‘sin’, nor any 
notion of & divine law which can be trans- 
gressed by sin. Misdemeanours seem to be 
merely social offences, which аге usually 
forgotten when apology and restitution have 
been made. 

Professor Dumont says in his preface that 
Pignéde had among his papers notes on the 
grammar of the Gurung language and trans- 
lations of the literature of the priesta, presum- 
ably of the pucus and klihbris, both of which he 
wishes to prepare for publication. These notes 
are now in the hands of A. W. Macdonald, a 
colleague of Pignéde’s, and it is to be hoped 
that he will bring his friend’s interrupted 
labours to fruition. They would both be very 
valuable. 

It would be a dereliction on my part to 
conclude this review without recording the 
sense of loss that all who are interested in 
Himalayan studies must feel at the death at so 
young an age of во able and dedicated a scholar 
as was Bernard Pignède. It has been given to . 
few students to achieve so much in so short a 
time, and to scale one of the high peaks in the 
range of scholarship at the first attempt. 


Т. W. OLARK 


Gzoraz G. S. Murray: Soviet Mon- 
gola: a study of the oldest political 
satellite. xi, 224 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles : University of California 
Press, 1966. $5.95. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 48.) 


This buok reviews the history of the Mon- 
golian People's Republic from 1921, the year 
of the beginning of the revolution, up to 1960. 
It deals with both the political and, more 
especially in the treatment of the post-war 
period, the economio aspeots of the subject, 
end is an important work. In ite critical 
approach to its theme it presents a welcome 
corrective to the oversanguine attitude of some 
other recent studies and to the dogmatio, self- 
righteous assertiveness of much official Soviet 
end Mongol work, in particular to the first 
edition of the joint ‘ History of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic” of 1954-5. Yet from the 
first one cannot help feeling that this book 
swings rather towards the opposite pole of 
insufficient sympathy with ite subject. The very 
title of the book evidences some prejudice, as 
does the consistent and inexcusable use of the 
term ‘Outer’ Mongolia. The Mongols of 
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Dr. Murphy's book fail to come alive: on the 
human level they are the same puppets he 
would have us believe them to be on the 
polRical level. This feeling is reinforced by the 
idiosyncratic and cavalier way in which he 
treats Mongolian proper names. These are 
often spelled in a way which makes them hard 
to recognize: Chizhiia for Shijee, Velik Sai- 
khan (or even kahn, p. 76) for Belegsaikhan. 
This is doubtless due to the author’s reliance 
on Russian-language sources, and is a pecca- 
dillo in comparison with the way in which he 
arbitrarily divides a unitary name into some- 
thing resembling a Christian name and a 
surname and then reverses the elements for the 
purpose of indexing. This book must be unique 
in listing Sukhebator as Bator, Sukhe. Where 
else would one find a pseudo-family of Dorjis— 
Dorji, Damba; Dorji, Hangda; Dorji, 
Punteuk; and so on? The process has as 
much to recommend it as a method of indexing 
which listed the present President of the USA 
and the Prime Minister of this country as Son, 
John and Son, Wil, respectively. Titles of 
nobility are confused with names: thus we have 
Gun, Bayar, for Bayar gung, and even Khan, 

his. The same absurd treatment is 
accorded to Chinese names. One has to look 
up Yat-sen, Sun, and Kai-shek, Chiang. 
This sort of thing might do for a village library, 
but not for the press of a University with the 
Orientalist tradition of California. 

The history of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic has long been the province of the 
propagators of myth. Falsification and sup- 
pression of facts have ocourred on а grand 
scale. Ав in the USSR during Stalin’s time, 
hitherto well-known revolutionaries suddenly 
became unpersons, real events were ignored 
and non-events invented, documents were 
forged, and, in general, history was written 
which bore little relation to those known facts 
which could be relied on. To some extent the 
picture has been rectified in the past few years, 
with the partial disownment of the oult of 
personality. But though in detail corrections 
have been made, and a number of men have 
been rehabilitated, the general impression that 
was built up during the period of absolute party 
control of historical writing, that the Mongolian 
revolution of 1921 was a genuine national 
movement, assisted it is true by the Soviet 
power, but representing the will of the people, 
has been able to survive. That this is & 
perversion of the truth is fairly obvious, and 
even a reading of what Mongol and Soviet 
sources we have shows it to be so. The Soviet 
historian Zlatkin, writing in 1950 during the 
peak of Stalinism, remarked that the Mongolian 
People’s Party of 1921 was a long way from 
being & mass party and needed serious organi- 
zational tightening-up in order to become & 
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unified workers’ party. The official biography 
of Sukhebator published in 1965 says, further, 
of the first Party Congress, held on Russian 
soil at Khiakta in March 1921, that circum- 
в{апсев prevented ite proper organization, and 
only those party members who were in Russia, 
some others who were soldiers of the partisan 
army (many of them recruited as party 
members only at the time of the Congress 
itself), and а few men from the immediata 
neighbourhood, were able to take part. It ig 
one of the prinoipal merits of Dr. Murphy's 
book that it spells out certain simple truths 
about the eventa of those days, truths which 
have sometimes been obscured more by 
sympathetio Western champions of the 
Mongols than by the latter themselves. 
Dr. Murphy makes it quite olear that the 
infant party was a nonentity except in so far as 
it provided a vehicle for Soviet policy, and he 
also brings out the duplicity of men who went 
abroad as emissaries of the legitimate govern- 
ment only to form a provisional revolutionary 
government on Soviet soil. His characteriza- 
tion of Sukhebator as a man who apparently 
had ‘the limited perspective of an able non- 
commissioned officer ’ is probably not too wide 
of the mark. As he says, Sukhebator contri- 
buted nothing in the way of ideas, policies, and 
programmes to the revolution. The effeotive 
political leaders were Buriata of Soviet 
nationality. Nor did Sukhebator’s premature 
death in 1923 apparently make any difference 
to the course of events. Dr. Murphy speculates 
on the legend that Sukhebator was murdered 
by lamas, and wonders why these lamas should 
have made away with him, the mere military 
expert, rather than any of the effective 
revolutionary leaders. The answer would seem 
to be that the legend of the murder of Sukhe- 
bator was simply one item of the general 
legend which was fabricated in order to elevate 
him into the position of the father of the 
revolution, and that it took shape only several 
years after his death. Thus we know that by 
1940 the dictator Choibalsang was accusing his 
former colleague Danzan, who had been the 
victim of a political assassination in 1924, of 
having perpetrated the murder. But at the 
time no such acousation was brought against 
Danzan who was condemned on far less 
spectacular grounds. Moreover, in the last 
few years, the cult of personality being played 
out, the story of the murder of Sukhebator 
has once again quietly been dropped from the 
official repertory of myths. 

Another useful piece of historica] demolition 
is Dr. Murphy’s disposal of the so-called 
* country ' opposition of 1928 as ' just as much 
& fiotion ав the claim that а revolutionary 
Situation existed in 1921'. However, the 
author fails to play his strongest card to this 
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trick, and ignores the intervention of the 
Czech Comintern agent B. Shmeral, who is not 
mentioned in the book. We have it on the 
authority of no less a person than J. Sambuu, 
& partioipant in the affairs of 1928 and now 
Mongolian head of state, that Shmeral and 
other comrades were sent to Mongolia by the 
Executive Committee of the Comintern to 
correot rightist errors there and help bring the 
Mongol party back on to the correct course. 

It is a very diffionlt task to sketch and 
interpret the course of recent Mongol history. 
For one thing there is often not enough 
information on which to base essential 
generalizations. For another, ‘facts’ and 
© statistics’ are unreliable. Thus, on р. 159 
Dr. Murphy gives a figure of 90 per cent 
illiteracy in Mongolia in 1940, and quotes for 
this assertion a Soviet source. On the other 
hand, a Mongol statistical handbook gives a 
figure of about 17 per cent literacy based on 
the whole population or 21 per cent based on 
the population of eight years and over. The 
total number of people allegedly literate in 
1940, according to this source, was 128,000. 
According to Zlatkin, only 73,000 were 
literate the year before. With elementary facts 
во much at variance as this, it is difficult to 
draw valid conclusions. But even bearing such 
obstacles in mind, we must point to serious 
flaws in Dr. Murphy’s work which detract from 
ita worth. Primarily there is his failure to use 
Mongolian material. It would be unreasonable, 
in general, to expect the economist to command 
obscure languages, and the documentation of 
Mongol history, in Russian, Chinese, and 
Japanese as well as European languages, is 
more demanding than most. But to write a 
book on the history of any country while 
ignoring source material in the national 
language ів to invite criticism. То take merely 
one small detail: on p. 22 Dr. Murphy makes 
the general statement that little is known of the 
revolutionary leader Losol. Quite a lot can in 
fact be found out about him from a belated 
obituary, Losol having been put to death in 
1939, which appeared in the newspaper Unen 
for 10 June 1965. 

Apart from this, there are a number of 
rather serious errors of fact in the book. The 
prime example is the statement on p. 80 that a 
Soviet spy named Ratgebern replaced Rinchino 
in 1925 as chief Russian adviser in Urga. The 
authority quoted for this statement is 
Korostovetz, Von Cingis Khan zur Sowjet- 
republik, who in fact said nothing of the sort. 
What he did say was that Soviet spies began to 
turn up in Отда in the guise of advisers, 
experts and instructors (‘ Sofort tauchten auch 
in Urga Sowjetepione auf, unter den Namen von 
Ratgebern, Sachverständigen und Instruk- 
teuren"). There is enough evidence of Soviet 
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interference in Mongolian affairs without the 
invention of wholly fictitious ‘spies’. Again, 
on p. 77 we are told of the execution in 1922 
of a man named Dindub. On p. 105 the dame 
man, as can be verifled by reference to the 
index, turns up again engaged in political 
activity in 1928, only to be purged once more 
& few pages later under the name of Dyndyb. 
A third gross error of fact which needs comment 
is the statement on p. 135 that ‘ at Yalta, on 
January 5th 1940, Soviet negotiators laid the 
ground for Chinese recognition of an indepen- 
dent Mongolian People's Republio'. The 
wording of the sentence is itself woolly—what 
does it mean to ‘lay the ground ' for recogni- 
tion? But several historical eventa are 
telescoped in this assertion. The Yalta 
agreement dates from February 1945. It was 
not wholly the concern of ‘ Soviet negotiatora ', 
but was agreed also by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill. It was at this time that the 
principle of Mongolian independence, carefully 
camouflaged as the ‘ status quo ’, was accepted 
by those concerned as part of the post-war 
settlement. There followed some negotiations 
between the Soviet and Chinese governments. 
In October 1945 в plebiscite was held in 
Mongolia, and what happened on б January 
1946 was that the Chinese government finally 
accepted the situation. Finally, on p. 176 
Dr. Murphy mentions the ‘ projected Third 
Five Year Plan (1961-1965)’ and on the 
following page he says ‘ The Third Plan, when 
it was introduced, covered only three years 
instead of the originally scheduled five’. From 
this the reader might deduce that ultimately 
the plan ran from 1961 to 1963, but this is not 
so. A three-year plan intervened between the 
second and the third five-year plans, and the 
latter ran as scheduled from 1961 to 1965. This 
confusion of terminology makes the rest of the 
section difficult to follow, as it is never clear 
whether the author is referring to the third 
five-year plan of 1961 to 1965, or to the three- 
year plan which followed the second five-year 
plan but was not numbered in the series. 

The reviewer notices also a regrettable 
tendency to make snap judgements and to 
‘bend’ source material. Thus Dr. Murphy 
attempts to argue that Mongol indebtedness to 
the Chinese merchant houses was much less 
than has been assumed. He maintains that the 
evidence generally adduced is tainted, since 
it was provided by Russians who felt they had 
& mission in Mongolia and who therefore 
selected such evidence as suited their pre- 
conceptions. But this is to ignore the mass of 
quite independent evidence available from 
Mongolian archives from the mid-eighteenth 
century onwards, which all tends to illustrate 
the high degres of indebtedness. Dr. Murphy 
concedes that interest rates were high at 
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36 per cent, but he errs in assuming that debts 
were frozen after three years when the interest 
was equal to the capital. This is what should 
have happened, but in practice the Chinese 
merchants would gross up the capital and the 
interest and issue a new loan on the total 
amount. Moreover, the Mongols were regularly 
taken in by the Chinese merchants who would, 
for instance, assess a debt of one lamb to have 
become, after three yeara, a debt of two full- 
grown sheep. It is impossible, too, to accept 
the figures given on p. 48 of 700 roubles as the 
average income of a family, and 1,850 roubles 
as average personal wealth. Zlatkin long ago 
questioned the reliability of these figures, 
which were Maiskii's, by comparing them with 
those of Morozov, who suggested amounts of 
330 and 1,058 roubles respectively. Besides, 
the figure of 1,850 roubles was not ‘ average 
personal wealth’ but, according to Zlatkin’s 
analysis, the capital value of a herding family 
(* Aratenwirtechaft ’), quite a different matter. 
But, in any case, all these figures are illusory. 
There were no proper statistics at the time on 
which to base them, and figures of rouble- 
wealth in a society which did not operate оп а 
money baais have little to recommend them. 
Colleotivization of herding, which took place 
in the late 1950's is presented as something 
forced on the Mongols as part of the price they 
had to pay for heavy Soviet economic help. 
On p. 177 we read : ‘ After 1958, when Chinese 
influence was purposely reduced, the privilege 
of exacting a price for aid could be confined 
to the Soviet Union. Undoubtedly one such 
price was the introduction of collectivisation 
on a broad scale during 1958-59’. Now 
certainly collectivization in Mongolia coincided 
in time with that in some eastern European 
countries, for example East Germany, and was 
not carried out independently of the wishes 
of the USSR, but to suggest that it was the 
sudden outcome of the reduction of Chinese 
influence goes too far. In fact the collectiviza- 
tion of Mongolian herding had been under 
preparation for some years. The Central 
Committee of the party was charged with 
examining the situation in 1947 and planning 
began in 1950. A big advance was made with 
the calling of the first Co-operative Congress in 
1955. It is quite clear that the Mongols wished 
to avoid the catastrophe of 1931 when un- 
prepared. collectivization, forced on them by 
events abroad, brought their economy to ruin. 
Of the treatment of sources I give one 
example. On p. 145 the author cites Zlatkin as 
the source for the information that in 1937 
and 1938 2,000 lamas of higher rank were 
shot. Now this probably did happen, but 
Zlatkin does not say во: what he says is that a 
counter-revolutionary organization of lamas 
which had a number of high lamas at its head 
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was smashed, and that this organization 
included more than 2,000 higher lamas. 

There are many other assertions of the 
author's which it is hard to accept, either 
because they contradiot known faot or because 
their formulation is unclear. On p. 76 he says 
of the Premier of 1924, Teerendorji, that as his 
name indioates he was & noble of high Chinese 
rank. The reasoning itself is suspect as there 
is no correlation between types of name and 
high Chinese rank. Besides this, we know that 
Tserendorji was the son of & poor family of 
shabi or retainers of the Living Buddha of 
Urga. The reviewer is puzzled by a statement 
such as that on p. 59 : ‘ Because fuel is heavy 
and thus costly to transport, the Mongols 
became highly efficient at making their felt 
tents ’. As far back as we know of Mongols they 
used felt tents: was this only because fuel 
was costly to transport, and if во, costly in 
what sort of terms ? 

This may appear а very critical review of a 
book which the reviewer has earlier called 
important, but it is precisely because it is so, 
and because it is the only monograph of its 
kind and will come to be accepted as a standard 
handbook that it has been thought necessary to 
point out some of its characteristic faults. 
One may agree with certain of the author's 
final judgements, in particular with his asser- 
tion that solutions to economic problems which 
had been worked out in the USSR were 
mechanically transposed to Mongolia regard- 
less of whether they were applicable or not to 
the situation there. But the reviewer cannot 
help taking issue with the author over the 
impossibly high standards with which he judges 
the revolution, and with the tendentious 
language of the last page or two of the book. 
Dr. Murphy says: ‘The invasion of 1921... 
brought them neither an ideal state of affairs 
nor а costless road to plenty’. Does anyone, 
anywhere, still look for Utopia ? In the final 
paragraph the author continues to refer to the 
© Outer ' Mongolians and their ‘ Soviet masters’ 
and suggests that their freedom of action is 
‘still much more limited than that of the 
average small nation outside the Sino-Soviet 
bloc”. Even supposing that such a bloo still 
exista, this is a very debatable point, and one 
would like to hear the Mongol side of the 
argument. 

О. В. BAWDEN 


Burton Watson (tr): Chuang tzu: 
basic writings. (Unesco Collection 
of Representative Works, Chinese 
Series.) xii, 148 pp. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 
1964. $1.75, 12s. 6d. 


The translator making an anthology from 
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the Chuang tzu is faced with immense difficul- 
ties. Firstly, there is the task of selecting the 
parts of the work which, in his view, best 
represent the thought of Chuang Tzu. The 
traditional view is that the first seven 
chaptere—the so-called ‘Inner Chapters ’— 
are authentic, but recently one writer has gone 
to the other extreme and has put forth the view 
that precisely these chapters are late additions. 
That there is such extreme diversity of 
opinion is not without reason. Although the 
division of the Chuang tzu into ‘Inner’ and 
' Outer’ chapters existed before the time of 
Kuo Hsiang (d. д.р. 812) to whom we owe our 
present text, there is no way of knowing 
whether the seven Inner Chapters in Kuo's 
version are, in fact, identical with those in 
earlier versions—or, indeed, whether the 
earlier versions agreed among themselves on 
this point. The one feature which places the 
Inner Chapters apart is the fact that they have 
titles of three characters indicating the nature 
of the contenta of the chapter instead of two 
or three oharaoters teken from the opening 
passage as is the case with the rest of the work. 
Ав the latter kind of chapter title is to be 
found in the * Analects of Confucius’ and the 
Mencius while the former kind is to be 
found in the Mo tzu and the Hsün tzu, no 
conclusion about priority in date seems 
warranted. Other than this, there is little solid 
evidence offered by scholars во far for consider- 
ing any parts of the Chuang izu as representa- 
tive, and Burton Wateon’ has, perhaps, done 
well in following the traditional view. He says 
in the introduction, ‘It is generally agreed that 
the seven “ inner chapters ”, all of which are 
translated here, constitute the heart of the 
Chuang Tzu? (p. 14). 

In fact, apart from these seven ohapters, 
the preeent anthology includes only three from 
the ‘ Outer Chapters ' (17, 18, and 19) and one 
from the ‘ Miscellaneous Chapters’ (26). One 
cannot help feeling that it was a pity that the 
tranglator had not proved more enterprising in 
his choice, as the ‘ Miscellaneous Chapters ', in 
particular, contain а good deal of interesting 
material. There is, however, an obvious 
reason for this conservatism. The text of the 
Miscellaneous Chapters is often exceedingly 
corrupt, and there are whole passages that 
make no sense at all. One suspects that these 
passages were put together from loose or 
broken bamboo slips that were unconnected 
in contenta in the first place. A good example 
would be the final part of ch. 24 which seems 
to be made up of а number of such short 
broken slips. Now if the translator insists, as 
is the case with Burton Watson, on translating 
chapters in their entirety, then he is forced to 
forgo a good deel of interesting material 
simply because chapters containing such 
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material happen to be partially corrupt. There 
is an interesting example of а corrupt text 
in the present anthology. In two chapters of 
the Chuang tzu are to be found slightly diffefent 
versions of the story about a bird which came 
to the Lu capital, and both these chapters 
happen to be included in Burton Watson’s 
translation. It may be interesting to examine 
the text of the two versions side by side. The 
passage marked A is from ch. 18 while the 
passage marked В is from ch. 19: 


A KUBEER A RE 


BRKUBERE BH. WM 
Al BR Ж.Ж CI BE LU 
BZ UR, BIG 
Adi. А. EET 
в, A ZA 

A JE, St m À. 

в tt, AU 75 Be im E; À, 


Let us look at the translation. 

“If you want to nourish a bird with what 
nourishes в bird, then you should let it roost 
in the deep forest, play among the banks and 
islands, float on the rivers and lakes, eat 
mudfish and minnows, follow the rest of the 
flock in flight and rest, and live any way it 
chooses’ (р. 118). 

‘If you want to nourish a bird with what 
will nourish a bird, you had best let it roost 
in the deep forest, float on the rivers and 
lakes, and live on snakes—then it can feel 
at ease’ (р. 130; italics are mine in both 
passages). 

Pasaage B is obviously corrupt, the 
characters Bá АЁ BH 47 Ai] Ti Ik having 
dropped out, and there is no justification in 
taking the same term Z Ifi as meaning ‘апу 
way it chooses’ in one case and ‘ snakes’ in 
the other. Similarly, the term JS рр in B 
seems parallel to JE] [EB in A, where } ів 
read as XH which is synonymous with 2. 
There їз а certain amount of evidenoe in 
support of this. In the Tzu hst fu р. Кї Hp 
by Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju 11] Н ЖН ЖП there is 
з term НЙ & which is given the gloss AS [ilt 
by Ssu-ma Piao m) H JE. It would seem 
that he took fi to mean 78.1 Moreover, we 
find the term JH #8 in the Ming tan lun НҢ Ae 


1 It is to be noted, however, that Ssu-ma 
Piao did not gloss the term BM [EB in the 
Chuang tzu in the same way because, according 
to Lu Te-ming [2 fii HH, his version had the 


different reading WH pE. 
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ЯВ of Hsi K'ang Ff Bt. As $Y $ and 1H e 
seem to be variant forms of the same expres- 
sidh, this goes some way to support my point 
that Bj and 1H are interchangeable. If this is 
the case, it must be through corruption that 
the sentence containing the term ZR Eg in B 
is both different from that containing Jg] [PE 
in À and inserted at & different plaoe. There is, 
again, no justification in taking By [Б ав 
meaning ‘banks and islands’ while taking 
ZR [Бр as meaning ‘feel at ease’. (Ав con- 
trasted with ‘rivers and lakes’, I would 
hazard the guess that the term means ‘flat 
land’.) True, Burton Watson has added a 
footnote to his translation of passage B which 
says ‘ the text of the last part of the sentence 
appears to be corrupt and I make little sense 
of it’, but there does not seem to be much 
point in giving ad hoc translations of passages 
that are so corrupt as to make no sense without 
careful textual emendation, particularly in a 
volume intended mainly for the general reader. 
As such corrupt passages are scattered through- 
out the Chuang izu, there is a good deal to say 
for an anthology which includes only passages 
that are intelligible, instead of whole chapters. 
Let us hope that this will some day be done. 
As we have come to expect, Burton Wateon's 
translation is very readable, and he is at his 
best with anecdotal passages, but with the 
more abstruse arguments, he is not always as 
successful. One example will have to suffice. 


i f& À, 10 À AO 
< Ж ОЯ АЖ db. 


‘Suddenly there is being and nonbeing. 
But between this being and nonbeing, 1 
don't really know which is being and which is 
nonbeing ' (p. 38). 

In the opening sentence, yu 74 is translated 
twice, once as ‘ there is’ and once as ‘ being ’. 
This is not a step to be taken lightly when 
dealing with а logical argument, and is neces- 
sary only because the meaning of the passage 
has not been understood. The passage simply 


says, ‘Suddenly there is (yu Ж) Nothing 
(wu ФЕ), but І do not know, of yu and wu, 
which is really yu and which is really wu’. The 
point is that even when we want to assert the 
existence of Nothing (wu) we have no other 
way of saying this than ‘yu wu’, in other 
words, we have to use yu when we want to 
assert the existence of wu. That being the case, 
by using the word yu are we asserting the 
existence of wu or are we asserting the existence 
of yu? This is essentially the same kind of 
paradox as stated a little further on. When we 
say that the universe is one, we are using the 
word ‘one’ which together with the universe 
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it describes will make two. Itis a kind of verbal 
game that appeals to the author of the СА wu 
lun. 

Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect too 
much of a new translation of the Chuang izu. 
We should really be grateful to Burton Wateon 
for a very readable rendering, though it 
throws little light on philosophical and 
textual difficulties. 

D. О. LAU 


Снн Ytan BR JH: Western and 
Central Asians in China under the 
Mongols: their transformation into 
Chinese. Translated and annotated by 
Chiten Hsing-hai and L. Carrington 
Goodrich. (Monumenta Serica Mono- 
graph xv.) [iv], iv, 328 pp. Los 
Angeles: Monumenta Serica, 1966. 
Ch'én Yüan's Yaan hei-yü-jen hua-hua k‘ao 

TL Ж À E dU Ж has been published 

originally in two parts (1923 and 1927) in 

journals and later (1935) as a book. A recent 
reprint was published in 1982 by the Shih-chieh 
shu-ohü (Taipei). The English translation by 

Ch‘ien Hsing-hai @ Д. ifj and L. C. Goodrich 

is most welcome because Ch'ón Yüan's work 

ranks ав a masterpiece of scholarship and 
throws much light on the acoulturation process 
in Yüan China. The translators deserve high 
praise for their faithful and readable rendering 
of the Chinese text whioh is anything but easy 
because of the many verbatim quotations from 
Yüan literature. The annotation is very full ; 
persons, dates, titles of books, and geographical 
names have been verifled and much additional 
information has been gathered from secondary 
literature that appeared since the first publica- 
tion of Ch‘én Yüan’s masterly study. An index 
of names and titles has been added во that 
orientation is made easy.  Altogether this 
translation should not only be read by those 
who wish to inform themselves on the cultural 
activities of Westerners from Central Asia and 
the Near East in China under Mongol rule—& 
subject which has been treated exhaustively 
by Professor Ch'én—but it will become an 
indispensable handbook of information on the 

Yüan period as such. 

In a few cases the identification of non- 
Chinese names and terms has not been at- 
tempted so that perhaps the following tentative 
renderings should be noted. 

р. 36: the Ha-la-lu tribe as well as the 
Ho-lu-lu on p. 38 are the Turkish Qarluq. 

р. 87: Hsin-tu: Hindu. 

p. 38: Ch'ao-érh-ch‘ih renders Mo. ба'агё 
(derived from Middle Mo. ¢a’ur ‘raid, oam- 
paign’). T'u-lu-han is the Mongol name Turu- 
qan, attested already in the, ‘ Secret history '. 
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р. 40: T'o-t‘o (Toqto) is probably the 
Qangli Turk Togto (1272-1827, Yuan-shih, 
ch. 138, la-6b) who was posthumously made 
tas-shth and had been enfeoffed as Ho-ning 


wang. 

р. 60: Shan-ssu is derived from Arabio 
shame ‘sun’. 

р. 61: Tao-la-sha is the Perso-Arabio name 
Daulat-sh&h. Note 208:  Ma-mou-sha: 
Mahmüd Shah. 

р. 64: Mo-li-k'o-wu p'o-ti-sha is, in fact, в 
Sanskrit term, matrkä-upadefa ‘ matrix 
learning’ (original sütras) and not part of 
Chih-ch‘tian’s name. 

p. 81: Kuan Yün-shih, also called Hsiao- 
yün-shih Hai-ya (in Uighur Sivind Qaya) and 
his poetry have recently been studied in great 
detail by Richard John Lynn, Kuan Yan Shih 
and Ms San Ch‘, M.A. thesis, University of 
Washington, Seattle, 1966. 

р. 82: 4-k Hat-ya is Uighur, Ariy Qaya. 

р. 96: I-tu-hu-li: probably Uigh. Тац] 
Quit. 

р. 105: Chu-chi in ‘ The monk Chu-chi’ is a 
place-name in Chékiang. 

p.119: Yen T'ieh-mu-erh is Turk. Al 
Tamir. The Keng-shen wai-shih has been 
translated by Н. Schulte-Uffelage, Das К, eine 
Quelle zur spdten Mongolenzeit, Berlin, 1963. 

p. 126: the name Sha-la is'ang-pu might 
well be Tibetan, Ses-rab boañ-po. 

р. 128: the character transoribed as Kuan 
reads wo, of. Pelliot in TP, xxxvu, 1949-4, 
125-30. 

р. 135: To-lu-pieh renders the tribal name 
Dorbet. 

p.163: Po-tu-lu-ting renders the Arab name 
Badr al-Din. 

р. 166, n. 348 : Shun-ti's reign was 1833 (not 
1341)-1367. 

р. 178: Shui-hsien tzu are here not ‘ Water 
Elves' but naroissus flowers. 

p. 190: Ta-shth ttehmu-erh is Turk. 
Taah T&mür. 

р. 192: Hala is Turk. Qara ' black’. 

p. 204: Po-yen Pu-hua is Bayan Вида in 
Turko-Mongol. 

p.210: Wu-po-tu-la renders Arabio ‘Ubaid 
Allah, Z-fu-ti-ha-lu-ting Arabic Iftikhär al-Din. 

p. 218: Cha-la-lu-ting renders the Arabio 
name Jalal al-Din, Mu-sha-la-fu-ting Musharrif 
al-Din. 

p. 227: Lwu-ku-nf-ting is Arabic, Rukn al- 
Din. 
p. 229: Mu-sa-fei is Ar. Muzeffar, A-lu-ting 
a somewhat garbled version of ‘Ala al-Din. 

p. 232: Cha-ma-lu-ting is equally Ar., 
Jamal al-Din. 

p. 233: Ch‘teh-li-mu-ting is Ar. Karim al- 
Din. 

р. 288: the name Hsieh L4-p'u-hua might be 
Mongolian Serig (from éerig ‘ soldier’) Вида. 
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р. 249: I understand the passage in Y4lan 
tien chang prohibiting Uighur burial customs as 
follows: '...do not wrap up the remains in 
the form of a (living) man. Do not use boys to 
“ keep the tomb warm ” (Le. to heap earth on 
the tumulus, cf. Dai Kanwa jiten, Үп, 473 (iii)). 
Use no images to lead the spirit, and whatever 
is not contained in the seven paragraphs (for 
XB read HP)... (p. 250). Moreover at funeral 
services they slaughter animals '. 

р. 254, n. 87: in I-yf-i'ten the first syllable 
is not & part of the name which is Yü.tien, 
Khotan. Pu-hua-la is Bukhara. 

p. 201: Po-lan-hsi renders Mong. Boralki, 
of. also Е. W. Cleaves in HJ AS, xm, 1-2, 1950, 
p. 66 n. 205. 

р. 265: Hsi-li-chi-asu renders the Christian 
name Sirgis, Sergius. 

р. 269: Sa-té-mi-shth is Turkio, Satilmfah. 

р. 272: Mu-pa-la-sha is Arabo-Persian 
Mubärak-shäh, Na-su-la-ting Nasr al-Din. 

р. 316, index, read Kao K‘o-kung for Kao 
K‘o-hung. 

HERBERT FRANK 


CHarzes О. Huoxer: The censorial 
system of Ming China. (Stanford 
Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern 
Asia.) ix, 406 pp. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press, 1966. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 80s.) 


Lest the title of this work seem to some 
potential readers forbiddingly narrow, let me 
say at once that this is the first major mono- 
graph in English dealing with the Ming 
governmental structure. Though the Censorate 
is the focus, Professor Huoker has so designed 
the book that it ranges freely over the Ming 
dynasty; he offers both synthesis and 
expansion of ideas that he discussed some years 
ago in his essays on ‘Confucianism and the 
Chinese censorial system’ and ‘ The Tung-lin 
movement of the late Ming period ',* and an 
elaboration of the administrative study The 
traditional Chinese state in Ming times (1368— 
1644), Tucson, University of Arizona Press, 
1961. 

In three background chapters Professor 
Hucker sets the scene for the detailed case 
studies to follow. The Ming censorial system 
was geared more to surveillance than to 
remonstrance, more to checking the bureau- 
cracy than to checking the emperor. But 
censors still retained high status, and were 


1 In David Nivison and Arthur Wright (ed.), 
Confucianism in action, Stanford University 
Press, 1959, 182-208; and in John Fairbank 
(ed.), Chinese thought and institutions, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957, 132-62. 
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granted comparative freedom of action ; many 
were surprisingly young and aggressive, and 
had had some administrative experience in the 
field. There were three main types of censorial 
activity : firstly, direct observation of military 
affairs and most aspects of provincial adminis- 
tration, carried through both by specially 
commissioned censors and the network of 
regional inspectors; secondly, the investiga- 
tion of routine complaints and supervision of 
the judicial process; thirdly, the checking of 
the communications system in ita varied 
aspects, from memorials and answering edicts 
to provincial accounts and tax returns. The 
censors thus had a great range of responsibility, 
and а great deal of physical and mental 
labour ; at the same time they themselves were 
subject to a meticulous system of oross-checks 
through the. overlapping of  censorial 
jurisdiction. ` 

The first case study covers the reigns of Jen- 
tsung and Hstian-teung, from 1424 to 1434, a 
period of largely benevolent and capable rule, 
marred by the defeats in Annam and the 
beginning of the eunuchs’ rise to power. 
Censorial officials impeached over 660 civil and 
military officials for such failings ав injustice, 
inefficiency, abuse of power, immorality, and 
corruption. They also sent over 250 counselling 
or remonstrance memorials (these often over- 
lapped with impeachment memorials) in which 
they rebuked the emperor for such minor 
excesses as too much hunting, or suggested 
measures to protect the common people from 
excessive taxes. The most interesting part of 
Professor Hucker’s analysis is, however, a 
negative one, a consideration of the matters 
that censorial officials did not bring up: there 
were no sharp oriticisms of the growing eunuch 
power, no sustained criticisms of the dishonest 
chief censor Liu Kuan, and no strong defences 
of colleagues accused by the emperor of being 
too forthright. This leads the author to the 
conclusion that the censors performed useful 
functions but were clearly extremely cautious 
and could have done much more. 

The second сазе study covers an infinitely 
more dramatic period, the reign of Hai-tsung 
from 1620 to 1027, when the eunuch Wei 
Chung-hsien was in power and the Tung.lin 
faotion were routed. During this period there 
were many more censorial memorials than there 
had been in the 10 years of case study one: 
Hsi-teung’e censors submitted an average of 
six impeachment memorials per month as 
opposed to two in the earlier period, and 15 
counsel and remonstrance memorials per 
month as opposed to two. But this increased 
activity, Professor Hucker feels, showed the 
extent of factional in-fighting between officials, 
rather than demonstrating the increased 
effectiveness of the censorial bodies. Until 1624 
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Hsi-tsung almost completely ignored his 
censors ; thereafter there was plenty of action, 
but only because Wei Chung-hsien was acting 
on the suggestions of his own sycophantic 
clique. Examination of the censors at this time 
ghows how helpless they were to protect them- 
selves, and also how their own integrity was 
often merged into a total self-abasement 
before their emperor. The most astounding 
example of this can be found in Tso Kuang- 
tou’s letters from prison to his son, which are 
translated at length (pp. 284-5). 

To summarize the summary: censorial 
officials were hard-working members of a 
sophisticated institutional structure, more 
concerned with surveillance than remons- 
trance, and sometimes courageous but more 
often careful. This does not seem very shat- 
tering, but it is enough for Professor Hucker. 
His main concern is to correct past pictures 
which have painted the censorate either as в 
benevolent democratic body, or as the pliant 
tool of total autocrats, and his conclusion is 
that the censorate fits well into Joseph 
Levenson's schema of a constructive tension 
existing between monarch and official, a 
tension which gave life to the Confucian state. 
Professor Huoker is content to leave the reader 
with this desoription of his censors : 

‘Most characteristically, they were 
spokesmen for and defenders of a tradi- 
tionalism to which the emperors, the 
officialdom, and the people at large were 
equally committed and which no one 
seriously challenged ’ (p. 301). 

The reader may be slightly outraged by such 
modesty, he would like to be able to charac- 
terize the censors as something more than 
intelligent men who were doing a job. But it is 
precisely here, I feel, that Professor Huoker 
makes his greatest contribution. Until we 
truly understand the everyday workings of the 
Ming political structure we can neither 
generalize in safety nor give an accurate 
estimate of individuallives. Glamorous men of 
the Ming dynasty like Kao Ch'i, Wang Yang- 
ming, or Tung Ch'i-ch'ang are deserving of 
study, and have duly received it.3 Now we have 
a much aharper picture of their institutional 
context, and are the wiser for it. 


JONATHAN D. SPENCE 


з F, W. Mote, The poet Kao Chi, 1336-1374, 
Princeton University Press, 1962; Wing-tsit 
Chan (tr.), Instructions for practical living and 
other neo-Confucian writings by Wang Yang- 
ming, Columbia University Press, 1963; 
Nelson I. Wu, ‘Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (1655-1636) : 
apathy in government and fervor in art’, in 
Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett (ed.), 
Confucian personalities, Stanford University 
Press, 1962, 260-93. 
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FREDERIC WAKEMAN, Jr.: Strangers at 
the gate: social disorder in South 
China, 1839-1861. xi, 276 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, [°1966]. $6. 
(English agents : Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 48s.) 

The sub-title of this book is perhaps too 
general for what is a study of the oity of 
Canton and its immediate environs only; 
but the title, Strangers at the gate, could hardly 
be better descriptive of the diabolus ez machina 
role which the British are sean to have played 
in the tragedy of Canton’s internal and 
external ciroumstances of this period. 

This lucid and eminently readable book 
centres around the formation and deployment 
of t‘uan-lien (militia), local self-defence unita, 
in response to threats to the established order. 

The first of the four chronological parts into 
which the material is divided is concerned with 
the formation of rural t‘uan-lien as a defence 
measure against British threats to Canton 
during the course of the Opium War. The 
great fillip to #‘uan-lien prestige provided by 
the San-yuan-li incident of 1841 is analysed at 
some length. The incident is seen as a turning- 
point in the rise of a Cantonese xenophobia : 
not that the Cantonese had not been xeno- 
phobic before, but that the formation of 
militia had for the first time channelled their 
fervour into a formal organization. 

The implications of the comparative success 
of the militia are worked out in the second and 
third parts of the book. The weakening and 
disorediting of the central government, and the 
associated rise in secret society and bandit 
activity are neatly tied in with the localism 
which was the driving force behind t‘uan-lien 
success, while, paradoxically, it is shown that 
the militia were the instruments used to bring 
about some measure of control over a disturbed 
situation for which localism was partly to 
blame. 

Part 1v details attempts to bring the t‘uan- 
lien under stronger central government control. 
The occupation of Canton by the British and 
French in 1858 set the scene for the last and 
futile defensive action by the militia. Ex- 
hausted in purse and morale by taxation and 
purges, the Cantonese withdrew from active 
opposition to the foreigner, but localism, at 
least in the sense that it meant distrust of and 
bitterness against the central government, was 
not dead. 

Mr. Wakeman’s account is richly docu- 
mented and in general very well-balanced. 
There are two aspeota of his subject, however, 
which seem to need fuller treatment. The first 
is concerned with the internal organization of 
the militia unite. We are told that they were 
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gentry led and that ‘each of the éuan-lien 
represented someone's own village ' (p. 39), but 
the analysis of the t‘uan-lien is carried no 
deeper, they appear as а body, undifferentifted 
as to rank and indeterminate as to size. 
Perhaps the sources cannot yield enough 
information on this point, but the second area 
of darkness is rather more important and could 
surely have been illuminated: on what basis 
were groups of t‘uan-lien banded together? 
On р. 68 we аге told that the ‘local school ’ 
(she-hsüeh) provided a ‘nodal point for local 
co-operative endeavour’. But of what area of 
organization was the local school a manifesta- 
tion ? Was it based on a marketing area or on 
an administrative or sub-administrative area ? 
Are we justified in assuming the former on the 
evidence of the school described on p. 62, 
which ‘ serviced eight villages in P'an-yü and 
five in Nan-hai Asien ', and of p. 63's 24 villages 
which ‘ built а common hall under the guise of 
a “local school’? at a market town’? We 
run against the same problem on p. 114, where 
it is suggested that pre-existing ‘ multiclan 
alliances ' might have formed the basis of some 
militia organizations. 'This shot in the dark 
may not be as wild as superficially it арреатв, 
but on what basis were such ‘ multiclan 
alliances’ formed ? Were militia units 
‘scattered at random throughout the country- 
side' ав we are told on p. 162? The way to 
understanding such local groupings has been 
pointed by Hsiao Kung-chuan, and, more 
recently, by Skinner in his work on markets. 
The militia data could surely be made to yield 
us many valuable side-lights on the conclusions 
reached by these scholars. 

Ch. xi and xii seem unnecessary. These deal 
with secret societies and clan organization, 
mostly in general terms; the amount of 
strictly relevant material contained in them 
could easily have been worked in elsewhere. 
And does Mr. Wakeman really believe that 
until the militia were formed ancestral halls 
were not under the leadership of ‘ politically 
acceptable gentry ' (p. 115) ! 

These minor criticisms pale beside the 
refreshing originality and catholic significance 
of this account of 1008] history. 

HUGH D. B. BAKER 


CH'EN Cmm-war: Chinese calligraphers 
and their art. xx, 286 pp. Carlton, 
Victoria: Melbourne University 
Press; London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966. 
A$12, £6. 


The European reader has learned virtually 
nothing from the Chinese writer and artist 
about Chinese calligraphy, its forme or content, 
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since the publication in 1938 of Chiang Yee's 
book on the subject, yet in the last 30 years 
the aesthetio appeal of calligraphy has 
enprmously increased, mainly as the result of 
the general] trend towards abstraction in art. 
For this reason Dr. Ch‘ên’s book would seem to 
be appropriately timed. But Dr. Ch'én, while 
rightly emphasizing the fact that Chinese 
calligraphy is an abstract art of extreme 
refinement, with its own peculiar conventions, 
is really more concerned with the calligraphers 
themselves than with this esoterio art. The 
anecdotal nature of the book, and the uncritical 
acceptance of dubious traditions, combine to 
make the labour of writing it a virtually 
wasted labour so far as the modern art 
historian is concerned. Almost the whole of 
the text telle а story of missed opportunities, 
and demonstrates а failure to recognize the 
fact that tradition, without sound evidence to 
back it up, is no longer acceptable to even the 
most general reader. Such questions as those 
involving fashions for particular styles in 
partioular periods, and the use of certain 
conventions in certain sooial groups are left 
wholly untouched. The distinction between 
the true artist in this field and the merely 
artistically inclined scholar practising calli- 
graphy is also neglected. Such points as the 
author makes are few in number, and it 
requires the exercise of в great deal of patience 
to extract them. The most valuable point made 
in this long and diffuse work is the need to 
train the aesthetio judgement. There is real 
need to understand and appreciate the good 
balance of the characters as visual unite, the 
proportion of the parts to the whole, and to 
appreoiate the need for а rhythm that not only 
binds а series of characters together, but also 
integrates them into a satisfying pattern as-a 
channel used for the expression of a specific 
concept, be it philosophical, poetic, or religious. 
He draws attention to the link, in terms of 
abstraction, with musio in which the emphasis 
of those elements forming the basis of an 
individual style are equally essential in good 
calligraphy. In both arte the phrasing of a 
passage and the emotional intensity behind all 
that it evokes is just as important to the 
structure as a whole. The underlying emphasis 
in much fine calligraphy, as in music, lies in the 
control of contrapuntal balance, evocative 
rhythms, and perfection of intervals. The 
point would be much more easily made did the 
author have a greater knowledge of European 
musical structure; a similar comment could 
be made with regard to analogies he attempts 
in connexion with European painting. 

It is in some ways an interesting book, but a 
much more cautious attitude to the attribu- 
tions of the examples used is to be preferred, 
and for those interested in the historical 
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sources, references, and most of all, а biblio- 
graphy are essential. These detraot most from 
such value as this publication has, and are 
likely to be the pointe proving most frustrating 
to anyone wishing to study the subject 
seriously. lt seems to me, too, to be no longer 
в valid argument that because the source 
material is in Chinese, it will be useless to 
quote titles and references for English- 
language readers. One final point must be 
made; it is that to print any book in brown 
ink on off-white paper is to make quite un- 
warranted demands on the eyesight of readers 
of all kinds, and no enhancement to its 
appearance. 
MARGARET MEDLEY 


JAMES B. CROWLEY: Japan's quest 
for autonomy: national security and 
foreign policy, 1930-1938. xviii, 
428 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1966. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
72s.) 

NicHoLAS R. CLIFFORD: Retreat from 
China: British policy in the Far 
East, 1937-1941. x, 222 pp. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1967. 
428. 


These two books are major contributions to 
the understanding of Far Eastern problems in 
the 1980's. Dr. Crowley emphasizes the effect 
of domestic politics on Japanese actions in 
China, while Dr. Clifford places his foous on the 
role of the most important outside power, 
Britain. 

Dr. Crowley draws on & vast amount of new 
material which has not been previously 
explored with such thoroughness by any non- 
Japanese scholar. After a lengthy prologue 
which examines Japan's defence policies from 
the start of the century, he works systemati- 
cally through the making of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 and the Manchurian crisis of 
1931-3. He proceeds to examine the re- 
orientation of polioy towards China which 
resulted and the steps which led up to the 
China war in 1937. He concludes that the real 
turning-point was reached in January 1938 
when premier Konoe announced that Japan 
would not attempt to secure a negotiated 
settlement with the Nationalist Government 
which would no longer be recognized. Despite 
the opposition of the general staff, Japan was 
henceforth committed to the total destruction 
of the Nationalist Government. 

In linking up theee events with the domestio 
considerations underlying them, Dr. Crowley 
tends to dispute the stress which bas hitherto 
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been placed on factors like political assassina- 
tions and army faotionalism. It is not easy to 
paraphrase his subtle and detailed argument, 
but his conclusions may be illustrated by this 
quotation : 


*Japan's foreign and security policies of 
the 1930-8 period were designed to realize 
one cardinal objective, a hegemonial position 
in East Asia. "To the extent that this was a 
legitimate national aspiration there is no 
need to deny the political and military 
leaders the personal attributes of intelligence, 
responsibility, and character... . It would be 
unfair to responsible leaders of the Imperial 
government, as well as to the policies they 
pursued, to view the authoritarianism and 
imperialism of the 1930’s as the consequence 
of the thoughts and deeds of right-wing 
ideologues, zealous junior officers, conspira- 
torial field commanders, and subordinate 
staff officers who manipulated the ministers 
of state as if they were Bunraku puppets’ 
(p. xvii). 
This is a vital and well-documented study 
which will command attention for many years 
to come. This reviewer is, however, sceptical of 
the national defence plans which the Japanese 
drew up with great prodigality in the 1930's. 
With their compromise wording and their 
frequent ambiguities, it is sometimes difficult 
to relate them to the actions which resulted. 
That Dr. Crowley is во dependent on them for 
parte of his argument may prove to be a 
weakness when scholars come to probe into 
this impressive revaluation of Japan in the 
1930's. 

Dr. Clifford takes over where Dr. Crowley 
leaves off. Of course his aims are different: he 
gives a thorough account of British policy in 
the Far East from the Marco Polo Bridge 
incident (1937) to the outbreak of the Pacific 
war (1941). The broad contours of British 
policy have been known for some time from the 

‚ works of Irving Friedman and F. С. Jones and 
the autobiography of Sir Robert Craigie, 
whose period as Minister in Tokyo corresponds 
almost exactly with the period of this study. 
Yet a detailed monograph was necessary, and 
this has been conscientiously and thoughtfully 
prepared by Dr. Clifford. 

He reminds us that Britain rather than the 
United States was the active abettor of 
Nationalist China in the 1930’s. The Americans 
criticized Japan in private, Britain in public. 
As the European situation deteriorated, 
Britain looked more and more for an American 
lead and hoped to involve Aimerica in a united 
front against Japanese aggression. But the 
Americans thought that, if they once acceded 
to Britain’s request for an alliance, they would 
Boon enough be left as the senior partner: they 
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were not inclined to take Britain's imperial 
chestnuts out of the fire for her. The turning- 
point ocourred in 1940 when the United 
States took the lead in dealing with Japay: 
‘ Gradually, and then decisively, she stepped 
forward, and by 1941 the final negotiations 
preceding the Pacifio War were carried on with 
little reference to Britain ’. 

This is an interesting story, which is well- 
told. While Dr. Clifford writes with authority 
on the first stage, he is confronted, as are all 
writers on British foreign policy after the 
outbreak of war in 1939, by the absence of 
available sources. He has to work out the lines 
of British policy from American sources and 
various other quarters. While it cannot 
therefore be described as & definitive account, 
it will hold the field until the British Foreign 
Office archives are opened beyond 1939. 


І. Н. NISH 


Suna Jaz Кон: Stages of industrial 
development in Asia: a comparative 
history of the cotton industry in Japan, 
India, China, апа Korea. 461 pp. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, [1966]. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
905.) 

SEYMOUR BROADBRIDGE: Industrial 
dualism in Japan: а problem of 
economic growth and structural change. 
xi, 106 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1906. 30s. 


The economic history of Asia has not yet 
been subjected to comprehensive analysis. 
Excellent studies of individual economies have 
been written but no one has attempted a 
systematic, comparative analysis. Dr. Koh's 
book is a step in that direction. It is а study 
of the development of the growth of the cotton 
industry in Japan, India, China, and Korea. 
The author discusses both the quantitative 
development of the industry and considers the 
ways in which this development illustrates the 
problems and peouliarities of overall industrial 
development in each of these four countries. 
The book is not easy reading. Ав explained 
in the foreword, the papers, although possessed 
of & common theme, were originally written 
separately and thus the overall effeot is not one 
of tight coherence. In addition, clarity is 
somewhat marred by the presence in the text 
of microscopic statistical detail, lengthy 
quotations, obscure proper names, and 
occasional stylistio infelicities and typo- 
graphical inconsistencies. However, those who 
take the trouble to penetrate these barriers 
will be rewarded. Specialists in individual 
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countries may not find much that is new in 
their chosen areas but will almost certainly 
find material of interest in other chapters. 

-specialists will find the whole volume а 
valuable source of information and ideas and, 
with the aid of the bibliographies, will be able 
to follow up English-language sources on 
pointa of specific interest. 

One of the subjects discussed by Dr. Koh 
is the origin of ‘dualism’ in the Japanese 
cotton industry. The origins and significance 
of dualism in Japan is the subject of a mono- 
graph by Dr. Broadbridge. Industrial dualism 
is characterized by the coexistence of large 
production units, using advanced technology 
and having high productivity and wages 
together with a large number of small, 
technologically primitive units with low 
productivity and wages. Dualism has been the 
subject of considerable concern in Japanese 
government, business, and academic circles 
and by analysing the problem in the light of the 
extensive literature on the subject, Dr. Broad- 
bridge has performed a most useful service to 
scholars unable to read the Japanese sources. 

In his analysis, Dr. Broadbridge has no 
difficulty in establishing the forces which 
favoured the development of large, technioally 
advanced industrial units. The reasons for the 
continued ability of small firms to survive are 
more elusive although the author throws much 
light on the subject. The influence of consump- 
tion patterns inherited from the Tokugawa 
period must be of diminishing importance and 
even in the early period, the peouliarities of the 
labour market would seem to have been & 
passive rather than an aotive factor in main- 
taining dualism. It would appear that through- 
out it has been the structure of the capital 
market combined with other basic con- 
sequences of the pressure for rapid economic 
expansion which has made duelism such а 
stable characteristic of Japan's industrial 
structure. 

CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


Ba SuN and others (ed.: Essays 
offered to G. H. Luce by hs colleagues 
and friends in honour of Мз seventy- 
fifth birthday. Editors: Ba Shin, 
Jean Boisselier, А. В. Griswold. 
(Artibus Asiae, Supplementum xxu.) 
2 vols.: xvi, 244 pp., including front., 
9 plates; [vii], 190 pp., including 
front., 04 plates. Ascona: Artibus 
Asiae, 1966. Sw. fr. 100. 


In the West, academic eminence is normally 
associated with a work of creation; the 
foundation or expansion of a university 
department or school, or the authorship of 
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some original theory or œuvre which advances 
or enlarges & discipline, and perhaps opens up 
a new mode of inquiry. We cannot praise 
Gordon Luce for either of these two forms of 
academio excellence. During his long associa- 
tion with the University of Rangoon, before 
and after independence, he has been kept at 
arm’s length by the authorities, and it is 
difficult to decide how far he left hia mark upon 
university organization or teaching. Nor, 
unhappily, can we point to в great book and 
say to our students ' This is Gordon Luce’, 
ав we can вау this is Toynbee or (looking 
towards South East Asia) this is Cœdès. The 
bibliography placed at the beginning of Vol. 1 
may not be quite definitive: but, even 
allowing for some other papers, we are con- 
fronted only with the materials for & magnum 
opus, not the completed canon that might have 
been. 

Luce's greatness does not lie in his achievo- 
ment but in his example. Asia has been his 
inspiration, and from Asia he absorbed the 
tradition of the guru and the chela. His passion 
is to inquire, to investigate—calling upon 
comparative resources of scholarship, especially 
the resources of language—and then to in- 
culcate this passion in others. The qualities he 
exemplifies are strangely dualistic: reverence 
and scepticism, humility and authority, 
adventure and carefulness, poetio imagination 
and scientific method. Underlying all is а 
sense of craftamanship. Any discipline must 
be patiently acquired; all scholarship is 
learning. For 60 years, Gordon Luce has been 
communicating these truths to generations of 
students of South East Asia. In these two 
volumes, в representative group combine, like 
the Grammarian’s followers, to say: ‘ This is 
our master’. The rite of honouring a sage by 
offering a collective tribute upon his attain- 
ment of venerable years (во appropriate to 
Asian custom) was never more fitting than in 
the present instance. 

Gordon Luce’s relationship with this 
School has been, characteristically, detached 
yet intimate. His influence has extended over 
almost every one of our range of studies— 
language and literature, linguistics, history, 
art and archaeology, musicology, anthropo- 
logy—he has made some contribution to them 
all. Even economics has benefited from his 
research (witness Economic life of the early 
Burman). Perhaps the only branch of the 
School to be eschewed by Luce is that of 
political science: though 2 man who has 
stood so clearly against chauvinism, against 
militarism, against imperialism, and against 
authoritarianism has made his own positive 
contribution to our understanding of politics. 
The present reviewer gladly seized the op- 
portunity which the appearance of these 
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volumes provides to add his own acknowledg- 
ment of benefits received : ‘ Though all unfit to 
be a scholar in thy school’. Yet any attempt 
adequately to review these volumes must 
require an apparatus scholasticus equivalent to 
that of the full Editorial Board of the Bulletin ! 
Even to classify the varied contributions is 
enough of a puzzle. 

Archaeology is most fully represented with 
B. Paranavitana, ‘ Ceylon and ri Vijaya’, Ba 
Shin, ‘Buddha images of Tai Yuan types 
found in Burma’, J. J. Boeles, ‘ Two yoginis of 
Hevajra from Thailand ’, Jean Boisselier ‘ Note 
sur quelques bronzes khmers d'aspeot insolite ’, 
Louis Mallaret, * Une nouvelle statue préang- 
korienne de Sürya dans le Bas-Mékong’, 
К. Nandakic, ‘An inscribed model vihára 
from Chieng Sén’, Н. І. Shorto, ‘ The devaiä 
plaques of the Ananda basement’, and M. C. 
Subhadradis Diskul, * Pierre Dupont: L’arché- 
ologie móne de Dräravati : a review’. 

Linguistics also finds a major place, with a 
number of articles containing elaborate word- 
lists. Lucien Bernot contributes ‘ Eléments de 
vocabulaire cak recueilli dans le Pakistan 
oriental ’, Robbins Burling, ‘ A problem in the 
phonology of Lahu’, Seren Egerod, ‘A 
statement on Atayal phonology’, A. С. 
Haudricourt, ‘ Notes de géographie linguistique 
austroasiatique’, Eugénie J. A. Henderson, 
‘Khasi and the clusters in seventeenth 
century Tonkinese: & preliminary glance’, 
and Robert B. Jones, ‘Comparative Thai 
studies : a critique '. Literature is represented 
by original and critical papers : U Wun contri- 
butes an introductory poem in Burmese, 
* Pagán and Velu ', honouring Luce's effort in 
preserving the ancient city from attack. U 
Khin Zaw provides the English rendering. U 
Wun also translates three Shield-Dance songs. 
André Bareau considers ' L'origine du Dirgha- 
адата traduit en chinois par Buddhayaáas ' 
and D. Bernot, ‘ Êtes-vous fâchée, belle-mère ?, 
Conte marma '. U Lu Pe Win in ‘ The Jatakas 
in Burma’ connects the life-stories of the 
Buddha to the history of Pagan and other 
capitals: here literature is speaking to history 
and archaeology. History, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, has its exponents: Mon Bokay, 
* Relations between Ceylon and Burma in the 
llth century A.p.', О. W. Wolters, ‘ A note on 
the capital of Srivijaya during the eleventh 
century', George Codés, 'Les Móns de 
Dväravati ', and Chen Yi-sein, ‘ The Chinese in 
Rangoon during the 18th and 19th centuries ’. 

A field that may variously be described as 
mythology, cosmology, or folk-lore is examined 
in Phya Anuman Rajadhon's ‘ Luck-measure- 
ment in Thailand ', Prince Dhani Nivat’s ‘ The 
Sonkrant of Món as recorded in the insoriptions 
of Wat P'ra Jetup'on in Bangkok', I. B. 
Horner’s ‘The Earth as a swallower’, 
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Kamaleswar Bhattacharya’s ‘ Linga-koéa’, 
and Kraiéri Nimmanahaeminda’s, * Ham yon, 
the magic testicles’. The last paper leads us 
into anthropology and Charles Archaimbauft's 
' La fête du T'at & Luong P'rábang'. This in 
turn directs our attention to music (which will 
awaken special memories among all Luce’s 
friends). Lindy L. Mark and Fang Kuei Li 
write on ‘ Speech tone and melody in Wu-ming 
folk songs’, A. W. Macdonald on ‘ Un aspect 
des chansons des gäine du Népal’, while U 
Khin Zaw’s ‘ A folk-song collector’s letter from 
the Mon country in Lower Burma (1941)’ 
is a delightful pastiche of rural life. Aesthetics 
is the theme of Н. C. Chang, 'Hsü Wei: 
seven stanzas on the lotus’, while art and art 
history are illustrated by Alastair Lamb, ‘ Old 
Middle Eastern glass in the Malay Peninsula ', 
J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, ‘An early 
16th century link between Gujarat and Java’, 
Jean Perrin, ‘ A propos d’un Buddha daté du 
pays m6n’, and Michael Sullivan, ‘ The P'ra 
Sil& of Chiengmai and ite replicas ”. 

A. B. Griswold’s ‘ Imported images and the 
nature of copying in the art of Siam’ is 
primarily a polished study of the significance of 
drapery in Buddhist sculpture, but incidentally 
it tells us much about the links in Asian 
civilizations. Two essays in historical geo- 
graphy by Jean Rispaud ‘ Contribution à Ja 
géographie historique de la Haute Birmanie 
(Mien, Pong, Koáambi et Kamboja)’ and by 
Daw Thin Kyi, ‘The old city of Pagan’, 
serve again to remind us how Gordon Luce has 
crose-fertilized fields of study by bringing the 
techniques of one discipline into play upon 
another. This is brilliantly exemplified in 
* Oral tradition and Rawang migration routes’ 
by Robert and Betty Morse in which the tribal 
history of northern Burma is reconstructed by 
examining geographic, ethnographic, and 
linguistic factors. 

In closing, a word of praise must be said for 
the high production standard of these volumes. 
Gordon Luce has always attached importance 
in his work to good and numerous illustrations. 
The tonal quality of the many illustrations 
here reproduced is excellent. 

HUGH TINKER 


Norman Н. Zoe (ed): Studies in 
comparative Austroasiatic lingutstics. 
(Indo-Iranian Monographs, Vol. v.) 
229 pp. The Hague, etc.: Mouton 
and Co., 1966. Guilders 42. 


The appearance of a volume devoted entirely 
to problems of comparative AA linguistics 
reflects the growth of interest during the past 
decade in a subject which had been regrettably 
negleoted by comparison with the associated 
field of Austronesian. The 11 papers inoluded 
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in the collection give а useful indication of the 
growing-points of current research, notably at 
the geographical extremes of the area where 
AA languages are spoken, in India and 
Vietnam. 

At the first of these, thanks to the work of 
H.-J. Pinnow, the stage of consolidating a 
synthesis has been reached ; and Dr. Pinnow’s 
98 pp. analysis of Munda verb morphology is 
both the longest paper in the volume and the 
most important of the four contributions in the 
Indian group. The Munda languages exhibit 
considerable agreement in their idiosyncratio, 
quasi-incorporating verb structure, which 
involves five main classes of affixes with a 
hierarchical order of 14 positions, as well as 
particles which are free morphemes. The com- 
parison embraces both systems of categories 
and the morphemes which embody them, and 
is extended in two final sections to ‘ Khmer- 
Nicobar’ (Mon-Khmer in the older termino- 
logy) and Nahali cognates. Here a correction 
and some additions may be offered. The 
Palaung reciprocal prefix ker- is with Riang- 
Lang tər- to be reconstructed as *ir-, and thus 
not to be equated with Proto-Munda *gol- 
(p. 184, item 14) ; if Old Mon -ir-, as an alter- 
nant of the frequentative infix, was also 
originally reciprocal, *tr- and Khmer pre- are 
presumably complex prefixes; of. with the 
latter PM *-p- (item 16). This last, in the 
nominalizing funotion noted by Schmidt, is to 
be compared not only with Khmer -p- but also 
with Mon -w-, since—as I hope to show else- 
where—MK *Ор- > Mon Cw-. An analogous 
development *CpC- > CuC- > CC- results in 
the correspondence of the PM causative 
*.(a)b- (item 15, as an infix; of. p. 114) to the 
Mon vocalic infix, Old Mon -w-. Finally, the 
durative suffix *-ia-n (item 21) may be com- 
pared with the Old Mon frequentative infix 
-in-. 

Of the other papers in this group, N. H. 
Zide’s discusses a problem connected with the 
development of a two-term pitch distinction 
in Korku. (Tonal phenomena recur & number 
of times in the volume; it is interesting that 
they should appear in AA even outside the 
East Asian tone-language area.) His solution, 
involving the reconstruction of two central 
vowels in Proto-Korku-Kherwari, has the 
advantage of resolving several other unex- 
plained problems, such as the split of *Ё > k/h 
in Santali. 8. Bhattacharya draws on material 
collected by him in 14 Munda dialects to pre- 
sent 106 equations which usefully supplement 
those given in Dr. Pinnow's Versuch. Е. B. J. 
Kuiper, in an article which forms a pendant 
to his алай: a comparative study of 1962, 
analyses the recorded vocabulary of that 
problematio and nearly extinot language, 
stripping off Munda, Dravidian, and Tibeto- 
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Burman elements to isolate в ‘ proto-Indian ? 
residue of unknown origin. 

At the opposite limit of AA three papers 
show how the investigation of Mwong dialects 
is elucidating the relationship, now generally 
accepted, of Vietnamese to the family. M. E. 
Barker documents the tonal correspondences 
between Mwong and Vietnamese. E. P. Hamp, 
in three pages of mathematical elegance, uses 
acoustic features to reconstruct the stages of 
development of labial consonants in these 
languages, as charted by Mr. Barker in an 
earlier article. (He is wrong in one particular ; 
Haudricourt in BSLP, rx, 1, 1965, 171, has 
shown that *mb- 'obvious from the start’ as 
the origin of Vn m- : Mwong b- was in fact 
*6-.) Ruth S. Wilson lists cognates of 94 
Mrrong items in MK dialects of Vietnam. 

Concerned with MK in the narrow sense are 
R. B. Noss's paper on the reflexea of *r in two 
Khmer dialecte, which shows the loss of this 
phoneme in Phnom Penh Khmer issuing in & 
pitoh distinction in certain contexts, and 
D. D. Thomas's on the classification of the 
languages of the southern half of the Annamite 
Chain. On lexicostatistic grounds, supported 
by a list of 136 items, he distinguishes a more 
northerly ‘ Katuio’ group divided into Bróuan 
and Katuan from a southern ‘ Bahnario' 
group with Bahnaran and Stiengan sub-groups 
separated by the Indonesian-speaking area 
which includes Rade. 

A.-G. Haudricourt in a characteristically 
wide-ranging contribution examines the status 
of Cham (west IN), Vietnamese (undoubtedly 
МК), Tai (uncertain), and Miao-Yao, which he 
suggests forms a bridge between AA and 
Tibeto-Burman. Either the printer or the 
translator must be blamed for a quite incom- 
prehensible sentence in the middle of p. 52. 
Finally, we have an English version of an 
article by Fang-Kuei Li on the relationship 
between Tai tones and initials which appeared 
in Chinese in BIHP in 1962, included for its 
relevance to discussion of the Vietnamese tonal 
system. Professor Li concludes that the tri- 
partite distinction of ‘high’, ‘middle’, and 
‘low’ consonants in dialects of Thailand 
should. not be extrapolated to proto-Tai. It 
may be noted that Brown’s From Ancient That 
to modern dialects (p. 82, n. 2) has now been 
published by the Social Science Association 
Press of Thailand, Bangkok (1965). 

Dr. Zide is to be congratulated on the 
initiative he has shown in assembling this 
volume and on the range and quality of the 
contributions to it. It will be essential reading 
not only for specialists in the immediate field 
but equally for those concerned with other 
aspects of Indo-Pacific linguistics. Mon-Khmer 
(if no longer Munda) still awaits its Dempwolff ; 
but notice has been served to those who would 
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elaborate Austronesian reconstruotions in- 
definitely without reference to the related 
languages of continental Asia that they do 80 
at their peril. 

H. L. SHORTO 


C. L. Voornorve: The Flamingo Bay 
dialect of the Asmat language. (Verhan- 
delingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel 46.) хі, 367 pp., 2 plates. 
's-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1965. Guilders 42. 


The country inhabited by the Asmat people 
lies across the swampy lower reaches of 
several rivers which flow into Flamingo Bay 
on the south-west coast of New Guinea. In 
1963 Father Drabbe, in another monograph of 
the same series (Drie Asmat-dialecten reviewed. 
in BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966, 459) published a 
first linguistic survey of this area. The author 
of the present work, who spent nearly two 
years in some of the villages situated between 
the mouths of the rivers Aswec and Sireo, has 
now made a full-scale study of a coastal dialect 
spoken by some 2,600 people. 

The grammar (pp. 10-179) is supported and 
supplemented by transcripts of specially 
recorded texts (pp. 180-291) and by a compre- 
hensive word-list with numerous cross- 
references (pp. 292-361). 

The phonological analysis, while it is con- 
goientious and thorough, leaves & number of 
important problems unresolved, notably that 
of the asymmetrical distribution of the con- 
sonanta (pp. 19 and 20), of the exact relation- 
ship between the stops and the nasals 
(фр. 19-20), and of the incidence of word stress. 
Vowel harmony seems to be widespread, but 
its exact nature and funotion is nowhere fully 
analysed, either from the point of view of 
phonology (paras. 19, 64-6) or of grammar 
(paras. 91 and 98). 

Perhaps rightly Dr. Voorhoeve reserves the 
bulk of his attention for the morphology of the 
verb, which, as is usual in Papuan languages, 
presents formidable problems. In this mono- 
graph the Asmat verb takes up no less than 
87 pp. Once more the complexity of the 
numerous tenses, moods, aspects, and other 
verbal categories presents a major challenge to 
the grammarian. The author not only meets 
this challenge (on p. 41) but comes through 
with flying colours (on p. 127). Unlike some 
scholars, who seem to revel in the sheer 
exuberant proliferation of Papuan paradigms, 
he is careful to keep the description strictly in 
line with the textual analysis, a great many of 
hia statements with supporting examples being 
taken from his own texte and strengthened by 
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his analysis of context and of narrative 
Bituation. 

Within the scope of this review it is unfor- 
tunately not possible to give more thay a 
suggestion of the grammatical and semantic 
complexity of the Asmat verbal system. 
Among the prefixes to the root, for instance, 
are five generalized positional classes, whioh 
together correspond roughly to the existential 
uses of the so-called verb ‘to be’ in English. 
Instead of ‘ being ’, things ‘ stand ' if they are 
tall, they ‘sit’ if they are squat, they ‘lie’ if 
they are short or low, they ‘ are aloft’ if they 
are partly or wholly airborne, and they ‘ float’ 
if they are waterborne. 

The habitat of the Asmat people is low- 
lying swamp between bush and ses, in which 
communications are almost always by water. 
Certain key concepts seem to be all-pervasive 
and represented by monosyllabic roots which 
are subject to numerous morphophonemic 
modifications. To go down-stream, for 
example, is ni, to go up-stream (on a small 
river) is фер but to go up-stream (on a big river) 
is en. To cross a river is ir, go ashore is ku, and 
go aboard is uw. Separate verbal formatives 
also indicate at what time of day an action or 
process is taking place: thus ‘ to eat at night’ 
is n.es but ‘ to eat in the afternoon’ is na.itum 
(р. 61). There are no less than 24 main cate- 
gories of verbal forms (surveyed on pp. 67-127) 
some of which are of importance from the 
point of view of general grammar. 

In one or two instances there are grounds 
for suggesting that the analysis might have 
been simplified by a ‘ prosodic’ treatment, 
notably in the case of the vowel harmony 
which has already been mentioned, and of 
another feature which seems to be very similar 
to the feature known to phoneticians as the 
‘linking г” in English (paras. 207-9, 220-1). 
Minor grounds for criticism such as these do 
not, however, detract from the achievement of 
the work as a whole. 

When he is faced with & problem which he 
has not been able to solve Dr. Voorhoeve 
defines the bounds of his knowledge with oom- 
plete candour. His readiness to do во is not the 
least merit of the work under review. 


G. B. MILNER 


Н. К. J. Cowan: Grammar of the 
Sentani language, with specimen texts 
and vocabulary. (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 47.) 
viii, 88 pp. 's-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1965. Guilders 11.90. 


A reviewer should be reluctant to condemn 
в, work to the production of which an author 
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has clearly devoted much time, patience, 
energy, and intelleotual effort. When, how- 
ever, the final result is patently unsatisfactory, 
thig reluctance must be overcome. 

The monograph in question is concerned 
with a Papuan language spoken on the shores 
of Lake Sentani, a short distance inland from 
the north coast of New Guinea and close to the 
border between the Indonesian and Australian 
zones of influence. The author deserves credit 
for the wealth of information he has accumu- 
lated (all the more so as much of his field-work 
had to be fitted in with other commitments) 
and for the painstaking care he has brought to 
the detailed analysis of his material. 

Its presentation, however, leaves a great 
deal to be desired. Much as one would like to 
praise a Dutch scholar for making the effort to 
write in English, in this case it is impossible to 
do во. The style and phraseology is often во 
unidiomatio as to impede comprehension, and 
at times actually to mislead the reader. Thus 
repeatedly, from p. 27 onwards, Dr. Cowan 
uses the word eventual as if it was a suitable 
translation of Dutch eventueel (of. German 
eveniuell, French éventuel), i.e. possible, con- 
tingent. While it is true that eventual once did 
have that acceptation (on the evidence of the 
Oxford English dictionary) in present-day 
usage it has been replaced for all practical 
purposes by the connotation of: ultimately 
resulting. 

Presumably the distinction Dr. Cowan 
wishes to establish is between actual and con- 
tingent. This was first used by Bloomfield as 
early as 1917 and later taken up by Dempwolf 
and Pilhofer for the description of New Guinea 
languages. Since the full description of the 
verbal system of Sentani presente very great 
difficulties, one would have expected the 
author to give evidence of his familiarity with 
the work of other, younger scholars in the 
game field, some of whom have elaborated 
Pilhofer’s distinction between sentence-modial 
and sentence-final forms. Not only does the 
author set up an entirely new system of des- 
cription, but nowhere are we told what 
relationship this bears to the categories 
established by other grammarians for Papuan 
verbal structures. 

Dr. Cowan distinguishes between ‘ primary’ 
and ‘secondary’ (as well as ‘composite ’) 
verbal forms. Both the first two types appear 
in five moods, but whereas the former has five 
tenses (present, habitualis, imperfect, aorist, 
and future), the latter only has three (habi- 
tualis, aorist, and future). Secondary (i.e. aspec- 
tual) forms are distinguished from the rest by 
carrying four types of affixes which аге respeo- 
tively direotive, objective, medial, and re- 
flexive (p. 25). Primary forms, on the other 
hand, have different subjeot affixes according 
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to whether the tense is actual or ‘ eventual ’ 
(? i.e. contingent). 

Many examples are given, but one could 
wish that instead of setting out minute 
differences in the ocourrence and distribution 
of affixes, desoriptively and at great length (as 
for example on pp. 30-5), a procedure which 
is not only very laborious, but makes it diff- 
oult to see the wood for the trees, much more 
use had been made of tabulation and of the 
interlineal designation of individual mor- 
phemes (the latter in the case of examples 
given, the lack of tables being to some extent 
remedied on pp. 41—50). 

In spite of his careful reading, and deter- 
mination to follow the author as he picks his 
way through the grammatical undergrowth, 
the reader may well have difficulty in under- 
standing the factors which govern the ocour- 
rence of primary and secondary forms. Even 
greater obstacles are, however, in store for him 
on pp. 35-9. After primary and secondary, 
actual and ‘ eventual’, we now have ‘ imper- 
fective or undeterminate’ as opposed to 
© perfective or determinate ' forms of the verb. 
Granted that Dr. Cowan has done his utmost 
to describe what is clearly a most complex 
verbal structure, and that his decision to 
write in English has oreated additional diffi- 
culties, there yet remains the need to show us 
a little of the relationship between this welter 
of infleoted or agglutinated forms and the 
reality of social situations. When all is said 
and done, the Papuan dwellers on the shores 
of Lake Sentani must be presumed (pending 
contrary evidenoe) to be sane and sensible folk 
who work, play, rejoice, and grieve like the 
rest of us. It would surely have been better to 
describe a smaller range of linguistic forms 
with rather more empbasis on aotual usage in 
situation. That is to say in the case (for ex- 
ample) of в construction like 

o-w-n0-ks-w-fi-k-e ‘ thou wert going—threw- 

est it away ' (p. 38) 
or 2-do-n-ke-n-si-n-de ‘J shall go—shall throw 
it away ' (p. 39) 
had we also been told who, was throwing 
away what, for whose benefit, when, in what 
circumstances, and with what result, it would 
have made better sense, both grammatically 
and semantically. The three Sentani texts 
(with translation) do not represent an adequate 
substitute for the absence of this information. 


G. B. MILNER 


Н. van DER VEEN: The merol; feast of 
the Sa'dan Toradja. [Translated by 
Jeune Scott-Kemball.] (Verhandelin- 
gen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 
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45.) [vii], 196 pp. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1965. Guilders 18. 


Н. van DER VKEN (ed. and tr): The 
Sadan Toradja chant for the deceased. 
[Translated by Jeune Scott-Kemball.] 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Vol- 
kenkunde, Deel 49.) viii, 91 pp. 
'S-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1966. Guilders 16.50. 


The two monographs under review are 
edited texts of oral literary material collected 
among the Southern Toradje, who inhabit a 
region at the base of the south-western 
peninsula of the island of Celebes. 

The main component of the merok feast is 
the sacrifice of a buffalo as a thanksgiving 
offering for continued prosperity, release from 
slavery, or the successful conclusion of the 
rites for the dead. A complex oycle of cere- 
monies is involved, each of which hes its ap- 
propriate sequence of offerings, consecrated 
prayers, and invocations. These have been 
recorded in great detail, with explanatory 
notes, and an English translation is provided 
on opposite pages. 

The dirges, laments, and other mortuary 
rites which are given in the same form in the 
second of these two monographs, are used at 
the death of high-ranking persons. The pur- 
pose of this ritual is to speed the progreas of 
their spirits to the Land of the Souls, from 
which, in due course, they ascend to heaven 
and are assimilated to the pantheon of deified 
ancestors. It is believed that the correct 
performance of all the elaborate rites (though 
not necessarily at onoe) ensures the welfare of 
the entire community and in particular the 
success of the rice crops. 

That Dr. van der Veen, who has also pub- 
lished a dictionary of the Southern Toradja 
language, has a far-reaching knowledge of this 
people and ita culture, is evident from the 
numerous footnotes which he has provided to 
clarify metaphors, allusions, and other details 
calling for elucidation. Since most of the 
material is not only traditional and religious in 
character, but also has a poetical structure, 
and since it is used for the expression of strong 
emotions such as grief for dead kinsmen and 
chiefs, concern for the future of their spirits 
and for the welfare of the living, the problem 
of adequate presentation in a Western lan- 
guage is 8 challenge. 

The translator, working from an initiel draft 
in Dutch, has evidently done her utmost to 
convey the depth of feeling of the original. At 
its best the English version (as on pp. 173-7 of 
the Merok feast for instance), is excellent. 
When, however, the editor of the text has 
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tried to make it self-explanatory by para- 
phrasing rather than by translating (instead 
of relegating explanations to the footnotes) 
the effect is, inevitably, pedestrian or clumgy. 
Compare for instance the following (p. 162 of 
the Merok feast, verse 35) : 
Sipadolo-dolomi, sipatayya-tayyami, 
sipaundi-undimi 
(the rhythm of which is self-evident) with the 
translation (p. 103) : 

* Let the ones who stand in front go together 
and lead the way, the ones in the middle go 
together in the centre group, and the ones who 
are last go together at the end'. 

Too great a preoccupation with clarity 
sometimes has the effeot of wholly destroying 
the poetical imagery of the original. Thus in 
the Chant for the deceased (p. 49, verse 39) 
occurs the following : 

tumampa-mampami rara 

rumende-mende sarapay 
which is translated ав: 

‘And daughters did he then beget 

And sons he gave unto the world ’. 

A glance at the footnotes, however, reveals 
that in the original ‘he’ (the deceased) had 
not done anything like во prosaio, but that in 
actual fact be had : 

‘Again and again forged a golden necklace 

Again and again forged a golden kris’. 

Need the demands of clarity blight such 
poetry ? No, indeed. 


G. B. MILNER 


Avo BAMGBOSE : А grammar of Yoruba. 
(West African Language Monôgraph 
Series, 5.) xii, 175 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press in association with 
the West African Languages Survey 
and the Institute of African Studies, 
Ibadan, 1966. 35s. 


This analysis of Yoruba, based on Halliday's 
Scale and Category approach, is partioularly 
welcome since it is the work of a linguist who 
is himself a Yoruba and so carries on the 
tradition established by the pioneer work of 
Samuel Ajayi Crowther, whose Grammar 
&ppeared in 1852. 

The description is largely based on a text 
provided by а tape-recording of three hours’ 
free conversation between the author and 
three other native Yoruba speakers. This 
raises the question whether such a limited 
amount of material is adequate for а general 
description of what is termed ‘Standard 
Yoruba’. All the participants in the conversa- 
tions are highly literate in English and 
probably think in English far more often than 
they do in Yoruba. The Yoruba of this type 
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of speaker tends to be influenced by English 
idioms in а way foreign to other Yoruba who 
equally claim to speak standard Yoruba, a 
рожі which is not discussed in this Grammar 
but which might well have been brought in 
on p. 129 in the description of the ‘ Verbal 
Group as Adjunct’. Here two of the three 
‘verbs’ listed—ftim and péltii—may be regarded 
as calques of the English prepositions ‘ for’ 
and ‘with’, while the third 'verb'—ní 
(listed as a * Post-verb ' on p. 78)—behaves in 
two respecta so differently from the other 
verbs that it would be better to separate it as 
the solitary member of а sub-class of ‘ Preposi- 
tion’. The differences are (a) it is not followed 
by object pronouns, and (b) it cannot be used. 
without a following objeot, e.g. while mo gbójü 
16 Ôj6 ‘I had confidence in Ojo’ may be 
turned into Ӧјб ni mo gbójü lé ‘ it was Ojo 
Thad confidence in’, mo fan Òjó ní obi ‘I gave 
Ojo cola’ is turned into obl ni mo fún Ójó ‘it 
was cola I gave Ojo’, where the ‘verb’ nf 
is omitted when its object is placed at the head 
of the sentence. 

A second weakness of relying on a limited 
text is that it may not contain the full range 
of forms or exemplify all the uses of a form. 
On р. 93 it is stated that ‘ any of the tenses 
above, except the Conditional Past and the 
Past, could be contextually past or non-past 
depending on the context or co-text'. Taking 
a wider view of Yoruba, neither of these 
exceptions is valid. What is called here the 
‘Conditional Past’ is actually, in the speech 
of a great many speakers of standard Yoruba, 
a hypothetical conditional which can equally 
well refer either to present or past time, 
e.g. rhbá l'ówó tó ni, hbá rà á may be either 
‘if I had enough money, I would buy it’ 
or ‘if I had enough money, Ї would have 
bought it’. As for the second exception, 
‘Yoruba forms which are generally translated 
by a past tense in English, i.e. describing the 
completion of an action, may sometimes need 
to be translated by & tense describing the 
existence of a state resulting from the com- 
pletion of the action, e.g. 6 lọ sí Èkó can be 
either ‘he went to Lagos’ or ‘he’s gone to 
Lagos, he is at Lagos’. Which of these verbs 
are actually used in both ways and which only 
in one is surely a matter of lexis, not grammar 
(вее р. 26). The author here seems to be falling 
into the error, which he earlier roundly 
condemns, of basing his grammatical categories 
on English translation. An instance of incom- 


plete information provided by the text is - 


found on p. 76, where the ‘ complete list’ of 
verbs with ‘High Tone Junction’ should be 
supplemented by rọrùn ‘be easy’, dékun 
‘stop’, and, for many Yoruba, w& ‘come’ 
and lọ ‘go’. 

A farther point in the analysis of the verb 
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which is questionable is the division of the 
system of tenses into two terms—simple and 
perfective—according to the presence or 
absence of the ' Perfective Marker’ ti This 
ti is apparently the same word as ti listed as 
one of the * Pre-verbs ' on p. 70, since both are 
translated ‘have’. It is not clear why this 
* Pre-verb ’ in particular should be singled out 
as a tense-marker ; on this analogy one might 
add a ‘ Repetitive Tense’, using the ‘ Pre- 
verb’ tün ‘again’. Here again the analysis 
seems to be based on traditional notions of 
tense and not striotly on the forms of the 
language. If traditional notions are to be 
admitted as to some extent relevant, the older 
perfective/imperfective dichotomy is prefer- 
able. The imperfective would be characterized 
by the addition of the ‘Verbal Particle’ 
and/or the ‘Pre-verb’ máa, ma. This 
dichotomy would at least be more logical 
than simple/perfective, in which one term 
refers to form while the other (using perfective 
in an unusual sense) refers to meaning. 

In an appendix (р. 149) the author discusses 
the word kf and concludes that there are grave 
difficulties in classifying it as а ‘ Conjunction’ 
and that it would be better included among the 
‘Pre-verbs’. This is surely a case of ‘ out of 
the frying-pan into the fire’, since he has to 
admit that alone of all Yoruba verbs it is 
followed, not preceded, by its subject. It 
becomes a matter of opinion, if ki must be 
fitted into some established category, which 
set of circumstances is the less anomalous. In 
another appendix (p. 154) he outlines an 
alternative analysis of some structures in 
transformational terms, which suggests he is 
still experimenting. It is certainly stimulating 
to have these new approaches applied to an 
African language. 

Е. О. ROWLANDS 


JAMES Kirkman: Ungwana on the 
Tana. (Studies in African History, 
Anthropology and Ethnology, iv.) 
129 pp., including 16 plates. The 
Hague, Paris : Mouton and Co., 1968. 
Guilders 30. 


The East African site called Ungwana is a 
walled town of some 45 acres, now about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore of Formosa 
Bay, as the older maps called it. There is some 
justification for identifying it with the town 
called by the Portuguese Oja or Hoja, which 
was sacked by Tristäo da Cunha in 1505. Local 
tradition attributes the destruction of Ung- 
wane to the Galla; this may have a modern 
sound, as Mr. Kirkman suggests— if there's a 
disaster, put it down to the Galla’; but it is 
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possibly correct, and the archaeological 
evidence does not conflict on this point. 

The book is an excavation report, introduced 
by a few historical notes and а long extract of 
six pages from the Decada da Asia of de Barros. 
The remaining 51 pages of text (pp. 70-128 
аге the plates and 28 figures) describe work 
done between 1953 and 1955, most of it along 
the sea or south side, and largely concentrated 
on the two jämi's (great mosques) which are 
built aide by side near one of the town gates. 
The first of these jämi's seems to have been 
built about a.p. 1350, to have had a roof of 
barrel vaulting, and to have been in use for 
about 100 years. About 1450 it was rebuilt 
with a wedge-shaped mihräb ‘ prayer niche’ 
which was later rounded off. Soon afterwards 
a new jams‘ was built along its east wall on a 
platform two feet higher than the floor of the 
old jams‘. This new building collapsed during 
the sixteenth century and was rebuilt, and the 
life of the town came to an end during the 
last quarter of the same century. Excavations 
elsewhere were confined to five places. Eleven 
tombs in the cemetery area were dug; one of 
these was a pillar tomb with an octagonal 
pillar and a stepped parapet. The town plan 
(fig. 2) does not mark the cemetery as such, but 
calls it rather misleadingly ‘Tombs of the 
Gentlemen '. No doubt this is what they were, 
but the chapter desoribing them is called 
simply ‘The cemetery’. The remaining 
excavations, described more briefly, were made 
in the Mosque of the Domed Mihrüb in the 
south-east corner of the town (misprinted 
north-east on р. 66), in the central bastion of 
the sea wall, in the jdm$' gate, and in the 
Domed Tomb in the north-west corner. This 
last was double, part covered by & dome and 
part by a barrel vault. Two unusual features at 
Ungwana are the stepped minbar ' pulpit’ in 
the new jams‘, and a rainwater cistern in the 
Mosque of the Domed Mihräb. Both appear to 
be unique on the Kenya coast. 

Much pottery, local and imported, was 
found in the excavations, and has been 
carefully tabulated with stratification, dating, 
and comparison with pottery from Gedi and 
Kilepwa in the efficient manner which one 
associates with Mr. Kirkman’s reports. The 
many drewings of pottery are well done 
(pp. 84-108), but it is not clearly stated on 
them where they came from. The size of the 
book (28 x 18 cm.), however, is not really 
suitable for an excavation report. Although 
the drawings are good, the sections and some 
of the plans are reduced too much, so that 
lettera and numbers do not show clearly. Too 
many of the photographs are poorly reproduced 
and fail to achieve their purpose; plates vis 
and упт are just dark blurs. Drawings would 
have been better. 
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As already noted, this book is an excavation 
report, and it seems perhaps a little out of 
place in a series called ‘Studies in African 
History, Anthropology and Ethnology’. The 
non-exoavating reader might have welcomed a 
book in which more space was devoted to a 
reconstruction of the town’s history. Though 
this is attempted in some measure, it is 
fragmentary and too much imbedded in details 
of excavation. The material is there, but the 
presentation is obscure. Moreover, it ів a pity, 
in a book which is doubtless aimed at non- 
specialists as well, to assume that everyone 
knows the meaning of mihrdb, qibla, musalla, 
minbar, nadhira, sadaga, and jams‘; only the 
last is defined, and then not till the index is 
reached. Some more information about the 
© mkafara’ rite mentioned on p. 42 would have 
been appropriate. 

In spite of these shortcomings, if judged as an 
excavation report the book is good, and will 
add to the mounting list of Mr. Kirkman’s 
oredits for his devoted work in East African 
archaeology. 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


Horst DREOHSLER : Südwestafrika unter 
deutscher  Kolonialherrschaft : Чет 
Kampf der Herero und Nama gegen den 
deutschen Imperialismus (1884-1915). 
(Studien zur Geschichte Asiens, Afri- 
kas und Lateinamerikas.) 372 pp. 
Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag, 1966. 
DM 36. І 


Henrion Lora: Kolonialismus ‘und 
* Humanitätsintervention ’: kritische 
Untersuchung der Politik Deutschlands 
gegenüber den Kongostaat (1884-1908). 
(Studien zur Geschichte Asiens, Afri- 
kas und Lateinamerikas, Bd. 18.) 
119 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1966. DM 12. 


The Germans ruled South West Africa from 
1883, when an agent of the Bremen merchant 
Luderitz ran up the Imperial flag at Angra 
Pequena, to 1915, when the German forces 
capitulated to Botha’s South African troops. 
In these 32 years they most effectively con- 
trived the pattern for the future of the territory. 
An administration was set up, townships were 
founded, harbours, railways, and roads were 
constructed, and a start was made in ex- 
ploiting the country’s rich mineral resources. 
Large tracts of the best land were studded 
with the bizarre fortress-homesteads of 
German stockfarmers. The peoples of South 
West Africa—Herero, Nama, Damara, and 
others (the Ovambo, the largest group, were 
little affected by the German oocupation)— 
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were despoiled of their cattle, pushed off their 
best lends, their chiefs’ authority was under- 
mined, and when they resisted, they were 
crashed in one of the most ruthless colonial 
wars anywhere on the continent. The rem- 
nants were herded into arid reserves. 

The establishment of this unique colony is 
the substance of Horst Drechsler’s book. It is 
a work soundly based on the Imperial Colonial 
Archives in the Central Archives at Potsdam, 
to which, as an East German, Herr Drechsler 
has had unrestricted access. The result is an 
excellently documented history (the biblio- 
graphy is most useful to students of Southern 
African history), Marxist in its general interpre- 
tation, but in no way blatantly 80. Certainly 
Herr Drechsler has no love for colonial 
imperialiam, and he pulls no punches. The 
central portion of the book is a detailed account 
of the Herero and Nama wars of 1904—7, and 
the author more than vindicates the evidence 
concerning these gathered by the South 
African and British authorities, and published 
as a Blue Book in 1918—as a broadside in the 
war guilt exchange. This evidence was reso- 
lutely denied by those Germans who remained 
in South West Africa during the Mandate 
period, and has generally been treated as sus- 
pect by German historians. Herr Drechsler 
largely confines himself to official sources, to 
impersonal military orders and reports, and to 
dry statistics. He makes little use of such 
first-hand reporting as trooper Peter Moor’s 
chilling descriptions (in Gustav Frenssen, 
Peter Moor’s journey to South West Africa, 
English ed., 1907). Nevertheless, restrained as 
Herr Drechsler is, the extraordinary story 
painfully unfolds, the warnings of disaffection 
and imminent revolt among the Herero and 
the Nama, the initial German dofeats and 
panic, the army’s assumption of control over 
the territory, the generals’ military ‘ solutions ? 
to what were essentially non-military prob- 
lems—land and grazing rights and the exercise 
of authority. (The comparisons with all this 
are legion—Kitchener's behaviour in South 
Africa is one that comes to mind.) 

The decimation of the Herero was the out- 
come of military operations which spared 
neither women nor children, and, finally, of 
von Trotha’s notorious Vernichiungs Befehl 
(Extermination Order), the text of which is 
quoted by the author. What is not clear from 
Herr Drechsler’s acoount is why this sequence 
of events was set in motion in the first place. 
It was obvious to several observers that the 
Herero were about to resist. Nothing was done 
to allay disaffection. The Herero were armed 
(if at all) with obsolete guns, had little disci- 
pline, and—in military terms—were poorly 
led. Surely they could have been dealt with 
without employing в considerable portion of 
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the German army. Surely any mildly com- 
petent administration could have prevented 
the resistance spreading to the Маша. Perhaps 
one explanation is that in most African terri- 
tories the colonial powers relied to в degree 
only just being acknowledged by historians on 
co-operating groups among the local inhabi- 
tants. In East Africa, after an initial shock of 
being ruled by infidels, the Swahili-Arabs 
became ardent co-operators. The Germans 
could not have occupied and administered East 
Africa without them. But in South West 
they had no friends. They alienated all peoples. 
They had to conquer the land and could only 
remain in it by destroying the political power 
and the social fabrio of ita inhabitants. 

Herr Dreohsler's work is a history of German 
rule in South West Africa. In so far as his- 
torians of Africa have been turning their 
attention to the recipients of colonial rule, 
rather than to the rulers, this is to be regretted. 
There must be a wealth of detailed evidence in 
the Potsdam archives from which в most 
revealing history of the Herero and the Nama, 
which would include their part in the wars, 
could be written. Few African peoples suffered 
such an intensive and destructive experience 
of imperialism. Perhaps Herr Drechsler could 
turn his future attention to this side of the 
picture. 

Heinrich Гов Kolonialismus und 
* Humanitätsintervention ’ is a shorter work on 
the German involvement in Leopold’s Congo 
affair. It is a Marxist oritique of humanitarian 
influence in the establishment of the Free 
State, and of the manner in which this same 
humanitarian sentiment in Germany reacted 
against the worst aspects of Leopold’s rule 
when they were revealed by Morel and others. 
One oriticism of this book is that Herr Loth 
repeats the assumption that the trade routes 
linking the Congo with the east coast were 
primarily operated by slave traders. Ivory 
was in fact the major trading concern in the 
whole of this area; slaves were a by-product 
of the elephant hunting and transportation 
of the ivory. 

It is somewhat vexing to an English reader 
that these otherwise excellently produced 
East German works belong to a publishing 
tradition that eschews an index. 


ANTHONY ATMORE 


Т. Б. Н. Davenport: The Afrikaner 
Bond: the history of a South African 
political party, 1880-1911. xiv, 431 pp. 
Cape Town, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. 92s. 


In a work impressive for its careful scholar- 
ship, its concise and unpretentious style, and 
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its reasoned argument, Dr. Davenport studies 
in depth the foundation and the functioning of 
the first genuine political party in South Africa. 
The Afrikaner Bond is a splendid subject for 
an historian. Unlike so many human insti- 
tutions, it had a recognizable beginning and a 
definite end. It found in Jan Hofmeyr a leader 
of great political ability to direct its fortunes 
to within two years of its demise. It was the 
one stable factor in the vacillations of Cape 
politics. In the period of the Great Trek a 
minority of the Cape Dutch had attempted to 
solve its political problems by migrating into 
the interior of South Africa. In the late 1870's 
and early 1880's the majority reacted against 
being submerged by Cape English politioians 
by founding a well-organized party, and thus 
playing a major role in their country's affairs. 
The remarkable faot &bout these Afrikaner 
nationalists is that ‘the spirit of narrow 
exclusivism failed to orowd out the broader 
spirit of tolerance’ (p. 322). The British 
annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, the 
Jameson Raid, and the Anglo-Boer war, with 
ite complement of rebellion and martial law in 
the Cape, were occasions which raised the 
politieal and emotional temperature through- 
out white South Africa. However muoh the 
Bond might deplore these Imperial follies, it 
refrained in the last resort from launching в 
campaign of direct political resistance to the 
British government. Further, the Bond's 
‘spirit of tolerance” extended to relations 
between white and black. 

The great majority of the supporters of the 
party, nearly all of them Afrikaner farmers, 
had pronounced racial attitudes, and on 
occasion voiced these in no uncertain manner. 
That this racial blood and thunder was 
generally withstood, and that the Bond 
entered into close political ties with the liberals, 
was in large measure due to the political 
sagacity of Hofmeyr. Unlike his fellow Bonds- 
man Е. 5. Malan, or his fellow parliamen- 
tariang Sauer and Merriman, Hofmeyr cannot 
be counted in the select band of Cape liberals ; 
indeed, in his ambiguous personal attitude lay 
his political strength. He came thoroughly to 
understand Cape politics and the constitution 
under which they operated. The franchise 
amendments of 1887 and 1892, which were 
compromises between Bond demands and the 
liberals’ opposition to them, seemed to have 
assuaged white fears of being ‘swamped’ by 
African voters. Nevertheless to succeed in 
Cape politics one had to take the non-white 
voters into account, and to present polioies 
which were not wholly unacceptable to them. 
By 1898 Hofmeyr had grasped this political 
truth, and in the election of that year, and 
subsequently in 1904, the Bond actively 
courted the non-white voters and their liberal 
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sympathizers (it was these who associated 
with the influential John Tengo Jabavu, 
whose relations with the Bond hardly warrant 
his inclusion in plate vr in the company of 
Rhodes, Schreiner, and Merriman—all Prime 
Ministers of the Cape!). This policy was 
adopted not out of moral conviction, but out 
of political expediency. 

In an imperfect world the imperfect Cape 
system worked; all men in the Colony were 
not equals, but the system did maintain a 
measure of equity that was lacking in the Boer 
republics and Natal. Political pressures 
operated, not to change radically men’s atti- 
tudes, but to keep the more extreme and 
violent manifestations of these attitudes in 
check. The author maintains that the sophisti- 
cated outlook of the Cape politicians could only 
have withstood the onslaught of rougher 
policies from the north if either the Bond or 
the English party, or both, had become truly 
multi-racial institutions, and not just white 
parties which competed for non-white support ; 
but this step they neither would nor could take. 
In the event of Union the Bond amalgamated 
with northern parties to form the South 
African Party under the leadership of Botha. 
The policy statement of this new party was 
‘an abdication of rational thought’ on the 
racial question, throwing open the whole prob- 
Iem to the emotionalism which had been 
restrained in the Cape. Dr. Davenport’s study 
of a great political party in the palmy days of 
Cape Colony is a thought-provoking essay in 
historical interpretation. 


ANTHONY ATMORE 


G. Н. Момоклм : British rule in Kenya, 
1895-1912: the establishment of ad- 
ministration 4n the East Africa Protec- 
torate. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs.) xiv, 329 pp., front., 4 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1966. 55s. 


Dr. Mungeam's book fills an important gap 
in African studies since it deals with the period 
of British administration in Kenye immediately 
preceding that covered by M. В. Dilley's 
earlier work, British policy in Kenya Colony. 
He tells the story of the development of 
administration in Kenya from the declaration 
of & Protectorate aimed solely at seouring 
communications between the coast and the 
inland dependency of Uganda until a time, lees 
than 20 years later, when, in the eyes of those 
British statesmen who had an interest in Rast 
Africa, Uganda had already taken second 
place to her eastern neighbour. He explains 
that this change came about as в result of tho 
efforts of officials and settlers in East Africa 
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rather than as the fulfilment of a policy care- 
fully laid down in London. 

This is not a new story but it has never pre- 
vi8usly been treated in such detail. The twists 
and turns of policy and the expediente which 
moulded events are lucidly described. There 
emerges, too, & olear distinction between the 
outlook of distriot officers on the one hand and 
of Commissioners and Governors responsible 
for the central government on the other. The 
former were not averse from conquering 
African tribes to bring them under British 
administration, but with victory assured they 
became passionately anxious to protect ‘ their’ 
people from exploitation by other white men. 
The Governors, although each differed from 
the others in character, thought primarily of 
creating an effectively administered state even 
if that meant subordinating African interests 
to what appeared to be a more profitable 
economic pattern. 

All these figures come vividly to life in 
Dr. Mungeam’s book; Eliot, the brilliant 
scholar and impersonal ruler; Jackson, who 
seemed to Eliot to regard all Masai as angels ; 
Francis Hall, jovial critic of senior officials and 
missionaries alike, who became known to the 
Kikuyu as Bwana Hora—the man who seeks 
peace; and many others who emerge from 
these pages as three-dimensional characters. 
It is the greater pity, therefore, that having 
broken away from too complete a dependence 
upon what was said in Whitehall or West- 
minster, the writer says во little about how the 
men in East Africa performed their daily tasks 
of administration—the problems of collecting 
poll-tax, the routine of their peregrinstions, 
the detail of their administration of justice, 
the use they made of Africans, and the extent 
to which they relied upon African customs to 
support their rule. 

There is mention, too, of the settlers whose 
arrival in Kenya determined the pattern of 
future development but here one looks in vain 
for the clearly etched accounts of their indi- 
vidual personalities to parallel those of the 
Government officials. This is probably due to 
the fact that the settlers left little documentary 
evidence of their opinions and activities as the 
biographer of Lord Delamere hes already 
lamented. This criticism, naturally, leads on 
to the main wealmess of the book. Dr. Mun- 
geam has made expert use of a very wide range 
of official documenta in Britain and in Africa, 
and of the diaries of numerous officials who 
served in Africa, in his description of British 
policy. But he freely admite that the other 
half of the story, the reactions of the African 
population to British administration, cannot 
be ignored. The problem is to discover what 
those reactions were. There are virtually no 
written or even oral African sources of а con- 
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{ешрогагу character available to the investi- 
gator although Dr. Mungeam does refer to one 
fascinating record, The Kikuyu point of view, 
compiled in 1912 by M. W. M. Beech, the 
Assistant District Commissioner in Dagoretti. 
This, however, was an isolated dooument and 
Dr. Mungeam wryly admits that it may not 
represent entirely accurately the views of the 
handful of Kikuyu questioned by Beech. He 
also points out that when Africans gave their 
views they were reluctant to declare their true 
feelings to Europeans through fear of the con- 
sequences. European sources, the mainstay of 
во many historians who themselves claim ‘ to 
put the African point of view ', are not always 
as reliable an instrument for this purpose as 
their users might claim. This is particularly 
true if they have been written by adminis- 
trators, missionaries, and others who may have 
assumed thet they had something to offer 
which Africans ought to be glad to receive. 
The early traders on the west coast of Africa 
who dealt on & man-to-man basis with their 
African counterparts might have been less 
consciously observant than the officials of 
later days but their testimony was probably 
less biased. From the historian’s point of view 
it is unfortunate that European contact with 
East Africa, except in the case of some of the 
earliest explorers, was made by men who came 
there to change Africa and whose estimate of 
Africans was coloured by their aim. 

In this quandary Dr. Mungeam has attemp- 
ted an assessment of African attitudes partly 
on the basis of what he knows of their actions 
and partly by a process of rationalization. 
This is doubtful ground and his own tentative 
conclusions indicate that as a scholar he is 
aware that he must tread cautiously, even if by 
so doing he is half admitting defeat. The 
solution of the problem of presenting ' African ' 
history in a convincing fashion, for all except 
the most recent period when memory is still 
strong, has clearly not yet been found. 


KENNETH INGHAM 


К. E. Wrarra: Guggisberg. (West 
African History Series.) ix, 342 pp., 
8 plates. London, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. 428. 


Sir Gordon Guggisberg was an obvious 
choice for a biographical study in the ‘ West 
African History Series’. His tenure of office 
as Governor of the Gold Coast from 1919 to 
1927 witnessed the significant first steps of a 
new and more dynamic approach to the prob- 
lems of underdeveloped colonial territories. 

The material achievements of his governor- 
ship—major improvements in communi- 
cations, notably the artificial deep-water 
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harbour at Takoradi, the setting of new 
Standards in the publie health апа education 
services symbolized by Korle Bu Hospital and 
Achimota College, within the revolutionary 
framework of a systematic Development Plan 
—chimed with the aspirations of the emergent 
‘nationalist’ élite, and he is remembered as 
probably the most popular and respected 
Governor in the whole colonial history of the 
country. It is true that Guggisberg appeared 
on the scene at a uniquely propitious moment 
when the upward trend of the economy pro- 
vided a favourable climate for the idealistic 
impulses released by the profound collective 
trauma of the first World War. As Mr. Wraith 
is careful to emphasize, he built, to a greater 
extent than has always been recognized, upon 
foundations laid by his far-sighted predecessor 
Sir Hugh Clifford, and he was fortunate in 
such collaborators as Fraser and Aggrey. 

He was no intellectual giant. In many ways 
he shared the limitations and prejudices of his 
contemporaries in the colonial service. He 
joined with Clifford of Nigeria to diamiss the 
representative claims of the Congress of 
British West Africa. His constitutional and 
administrative reforms were based upon the 
fundamentally mistaken asseasment of the 
potential adaptability of traditional insti- 
tutions to the needs of & modern state which 
was the major fallacy of Indirect Rule. His 
thinking about educational development was 
muddled and naive. Despite his enthusiasm 
for Achimota, he never overcame his suspicion 
of the African products of Western education. 
Yet when this has been said, it may be agreed 
that his administration marked а decisive 
stage in the evolution of modern Ghana, and 
owed ite successes largely to his own dedicated 
and inspiring leadership, to his sincere concern 
for African interests, and especially, perhaps, 
to his exceptional, and paradoxical, appre- 
ciation of the need to take the educated publio 
into the government’s confidence. 

Mr. Wraith does not olaim to have produced 
a definitive history of the government of the 
Gold Coast in Guggisberg’s day. Such an 
undertaking would have been quite impossible 
before the opening of the relevant public 
archives. Even his more modest objective, a 
“personal memoir ’ of Guggisberg himself, was 
sufficiently difficult. Virtually all Guggisberg’s 
private papers were destroyed during the last 
war, leaving his biographer almost entirely 
dependent on the published record and the 
reminiscences of surviving contemporaries. 
Professor Kimble had already covered much 
of the same ground in his Political history of 
Ghana with the advantage of access to the 
Ghanaian archives which was denied to Mr. 
Wraith. In these discouraging circumstances, 
it was probably inevitable that the academio 
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reader should find this a disappointingly light- 
weight addition to the series, to set beside 
Flint’s Goldie and Metcalfe’s Maclean. To be 
just, it is not in its way a bad book. Faotuflly 
sound, compellingly readable, it presents a 
balanced and convincing picture of Guggis- 
berg’s aloof and somewhat enigmatic person- 
ality. It is, however, to be feared that many 
readers will be put off by the irritating banality 
of the author’s frequent reflections on Life and 
Government, and by his almost equally fre- 
quent lapses into the unpleasant idiom of the 
gossip-columnist. 
D. H. JONES 


MICHAEL GELFAND: An Africans reli- 
gion. The spirit of Nyajena: case 
history of a Karanga people. xi, 
135 pp., 16 plates, map. Cape Town, 
etc. : Juta and Co. Ltd., 1966. R 3.75. 


The title of this book is rather inaccurate, 
for the work is in fact a monograph giving a 
descriptive account of some of the religious 
ideas and practices of one of the groups of 
Karanga, a section of the Shona peoples of 
Rhodesia. The author is mainly concerned with 
the institutions of spirit-possession and 
mediumship, the ancestral cult, and witchcraft. 
Professor Gelfand is here continuing his series 
of studies of the Shona; and he continues 
with the same general ethnographic techniques 
and the same apparent ignorance of anthro- 
pological understanding which has unfortun- 
ately been the weakness of his earlier mono- 
graphs. Most of his data come from more or 
less formal interviews with informants, 
through interpreters, in which, although he 
was obviously not regarded as a complete 
outsider, it seems clear that he was unable to 
get far below the surface of the people's 
religious ideas. At best he probably only 
obtained an edited version. Much of the 
reported evidence in this book is couched in 
generalized and perhaps idealized form. When 
he did manage to attend certain rituals, he 
was not seemingly a good observer, for his 
descriptions are brief, uninformative, and 
unimaginative. 

Professor Gelfand’s ignorance of anthro- 
pological work and the assistance it could give 
him is evident throughout the book. But it 
is nowhere more obvious than in his ill-founded 
attempt to establish the common character- 
istics of ‘the African religion’ [sic] from a 
brief comparative survey of a few arbitrarily 
chosen, and often misunderstood, accounts of 
the religious systems of some other African 
peoples. This, the last chapter of the book, is 
simply nonsense. 
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For the rest, the book will be of some interest 
to specialists on the Shona peoples, but 
scarcely to other readers. Although the 
author is doubtless sympathetic to Africans' 
ideas and behaviour, where they are во 
different from those of his own culture, yet he 
scarcely rises beyond the stage of regarding 
them as esoterio superstitions. At least, he 
fails to put much more than this across in his 
account. He just does not see the meaning and 
significance of the things he investigated and 
described ; nor does he conceive of them as 
comprising & coherent system associated with 
the rest of the social life and culture of the 
people. In consequence, his account remains 
a compilation of bits and pieces in their barest 
form; and it is therefore disappointingly 
inadequate. 

P. Н. GULLIVER 


WALTER Н. SANGREE : Аде, prayer and 
politics in Tiriki, Kenya. xl, 312 pp., 
front., 16 plates. London, eto.: 
Oxford Univeraity Press on behalf of 
the East African Institute of Social 
Research, 1966. 50s. 


Dr. Sangree’s field-work among the Tiriki 
of western Kenya, which forms the subject of 
this book, was undertaken, as he scrupulously 
informs his readers, between December 1954 
and June 1956. His material is thus 10 years 
old. This of itself need not have prevented bim 
from writing в book that would have had a 
contribution to make to modern anthropolo- 
gical theory. Unfortunately in this case the 
method of presentation is more dated even than 
the material. Dr. Sangree describes, in vague 
generalizations, three elements of traditional 
Tiriki social organization and then goes on to 
describe in similar terms the modern adminis- 
trative framework and the separatist church 
movements which make the Nyanza area of 
Kenya of such sociological interest. Dr. 
Sangree presents what is olearly а synthesis 
of informants’ statements, although he refers 
(p. 91, footnote) to ‘ detailed demographic and 
+ organizational data’ which he has collected. 
One can only hope that he will publish it, if 
only to clarify what he means by the term 
‘community ’. 

At every turn the reader is confronted with 
Tiriki terms, in both singular and plural forms. 
However, this method of validation has its 
dangers. A cursory reading reveals that 
* luhya’ is presented as Tiriki for ' clan’ (p. 3), 
‘fire’ (p. 84), ‘community meeting place’ 
(р. 84), and ‘community’ (р. 85). Other 
words also appear to have slightly different 
meanings in different parts of the text. The 
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author neither notes nor discusses the fan of 
meanings in each case. 

Dr. Sangree makes frequent use of compara- 
tive material: Peristiany on the Kipsigis, 
Hollis and Huntingford on the Nandi, and 
partioularly Wagner’s work on the Bantu of 
North Nyanza of which the initial volume was 
published in 1949. It is в pity that his own 
work, published 17 years later, gives us no 
greater understanding of the Tiriki. Yet this 
period has been one of great theoretical 
advance in the social sciences. It cannot be 
said that Dr. Sangree is unaware of modern 
theoretical developments. His book starte 
with a hypothesis which is by no means of 
negligible value, but he has clearly failed to 
perceive the relationship between theory and 
the means by which it is abstracted analyti- 
cally from the data. Without this interaction 
between observation and analysis social 
anthropology would have remained a fascina- 
ting intellectual hobby for amateurs. 


J. 8. LA FONTAINE 


CLAUDE PArRAULT: Boum-le-Grand : 
village d’Iro. (Université de Paris. 
Travaux et Mémoires de l’Institut 
d'Ethnologie, охх.) 470 pp. Paris: 
Institut d'Ethnologie, 1966. Fr. 100. 


This book embodies the resulta of 20 months 
of field-work in the southern part of the 
Republic of Chad, but it also includes some 
geographical material which the author bas 
collated as background to the community he 
studied. This is a village situated close to 
Lake Iro, whose inhabitants show the influence 
on their culture of both their Arab and Sara 
neighbours. 

The main body of the book is preceded by 
an introduction which presents the physical 
setting, including the nature of the soil, rainfall 
distribution, and demographic patterns. The 
introduction is followed by three sections, of 
which the first, ecology, accounts for nearly 
half the book. This section contains metiou- 
lous observation, together with excellent photo- 
graphs and clear diagrams, of the material 
culture and economic life of the village. The 
author records Iro classifications and terms 
with precision in order to present an exhaustive 
account of this aspeot of Iro culture. 

The second section, sociology, is half the 
length of the first and suffers badly by com- 
parison. There is the same careful record, but 
lack of a clear theoretical framework results 
in а fragmentary account, although a good deal 
of case-material is presented from which the 
reader can attempt his own analysis. The 
section on kinship neglects most modern 
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conventions in getting out primary terms 
without reference to their classificatory exten- 
sion and then presenting а diagram of kinship 
terms in which terms are replaced by numerals, 
whose reference is not to в single list but to 
different parts of several pages of text. The 
author does поё Фе] us whether the Iro are 
matrilineal, patrilineal, or neither and the 
social relations to which the kinship terms 
refer are largely ignored. The author’s claim 
(p. 206) that the roles of paternal aunt and 
maternal uncle are assimilated to those of 
mother and father respectively appears to 
go against the terminological evidence, but if 
true would require more elaboration to estab- 
lish what would be a most unusual kinship 
system in Africa. An additional idiosynoracy— 
that of referring to groups of men initiated 
together and women who are adepts of a 
spirit possession cult under the general heading 
of social classes—leads one to suspect that 
M. Pairault is unaware of British social 
anthropology and its theories. His silence on 
matters of social control and political organiza- 
tion, except for a few general remarks about 
the position of the village headman, is also 
to be regretted. 

The third section, entitled ‘ Metaphysics ’, 
includes chapters on ‘ Values’, mortuary rites 
(initiation rites and marriage are dealt with 
under social classes and family life respectively), 
and a long chapter entitled ‘ Religion’ which 
discusses the different spirits which are the 
objects of cults and their relation to Nopa, the 
Supreme Spirit. The volume concludes with a 
brief discussion of modern changes in the tradi- 
tional way of life. In addition there is an excel- 
lent map of the village and a glossary which is 
vital because M. Pairault uses Iro terms in such 
profusion that sometimes the text is unintelli- 
gible without frequent reference to the glossary 
or to an earlier definition. 

This is a conscientious work of old-fashioned 
ethnography. Ifit shows clearly the deficiencies 
of a method based on a view of societies 
‘ possessing ' custom or culture in the same 
way that they ‘have’ certain technological 
skills, it also provides a mine of information 
on the technology, material oulture, and 
beliefs of & little-known people. 


J. 8. LA FONTAINE 


Max GrucKMAN: The ideas in Barotse 
Jurisprudence. (Storrs Lectures on 
Jurisprudence, Yale Law School, 
1963.) xix, 299 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1965. 
$7.50, 568. 


Those who have followed with interest and 
excitement the progress of Max Gluckman’s 
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œuvre in the analysis of Barotse legal institu- 
tions might have felt that there was nothing 
more to be said, that the mine of original 
material was now worked out. That this if far 
from the case is demonstrated by the latest 
and most ambitious in the series : just as with 
mine workings in Africa, even the tailings from 
previous excavations can acquire new value in 
the light of the demand for new metals, and 
the older metal can be reworked into new and 
interesting designs. 

The basic arguments in the present volume 
will be familiar to readers of Professor 
Gluckman’s Judicial process among the Barotse 
of Northern Rhodesia, 1055, from which much 
of the specifically Lozi illustrative material is 
taken. What the author has tried to do here 
is to refine his analysis of this material by 
bringing into comparison with it data from 
customary laws in other parts of Africa and the 
rest of the world, early European as well as 
non-European. At the same time, he sets this 
analysis against the insights of general 
jurists who have proceeded mainly from the 
maturer legal systems, and legal historians 
such as Maine, Maitland, and Vinogradoff, 
who have worked on ‘ early law’. 

Whatever Gluckman writes on legal topics 
is always stimulating and challenging. The 
study of legal anthropology, that is, the 
examination of legal institutions by those 
trained in the techniques of social anthro- 
pology, has been greatly promoted by his 
often original, and always perceptive, analyses 
and comparisons. The question which must 
be considered. here, however, is the contribu- 
tion which he has made to the study of 
ethnojurisprudence, i.e. to comparative legal 
science as approached by those whose formal 
training is in law and jurisprudence. 

Gluckman sees his own work as in some 
sense a continuation and exemplification of 
the work of Sir Henry Maine, the first in the 
school of historical jurisprudence who made 
в scholarly study of ‘ancient law’. Maine 
had perforce to work with the imperfect 
knowledge of his day of early Western Euro- 
pean (especially classical Greek and Roman) 
law, enriched by his personal knowledge of 
tribal community life in India. As a result, 
his work, especially his classic Ancient law, 
suffers from the many inescapable defects of 
a pioneering venture. Many of his general 
observations are either trite, or—especially 
when applied to the particular instances of 
contemporary African law— wrong. 

In so far, therefore, as Gluckman relies on 
Maine for more general support for his theses, 
the scholarly foundation for his conclusions 
may thereby be weakened. A good illustration 
of this point may be found in the treatment by 
Gluckman of the idea of contract, if any, in 
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Barotse law and more generally in ‘tribal’ 
or ‘early’ law (ch. vi, ‘Obligation in con- 
tract"). There is no general model of contract 
in Barotse law, he says (p. 176) ; and contracts 
аге confused with property relations (pp. 176 
ff). For the former proposition he mentions 
that ‘the Romans failed to attain a general 
theory of contract even in their later juris- 
prudence’; and for the latter he says: 


* Barotee law is here like all early law. In 
archaic legal systems, said Maine, “ con- 
veyances and contracts were practically 
confounded ", and “а Contract was long 
regarded as an incomplete Conveyance” ' 
(at p. 183). 

Jolowiez, in his Historical introduction to the 
study of Roman law (Cambridge, 1932, at 
pp. 523-6), shows that in the post-classical 
(ie. o. Justinian) era, ‘Contract becomes a 
general category . . . . Thus, too, the general 
theory of innominate contracts arises’. Ав 
for Maine’s dictum, it is entirely based on his 
understanding of the ancient Roman institu- 
tion of nexum, which he sees as the same in form 
as that of a conveyance of property (though 
a change in nomenclature soon supervened). 
Jolowicz (if we may appeal again to him) 
shows, however, that ‘scholars differ very 
considerably in their interpretation of the 
evidence, and the opinions which have been 
held as to the nature of nexum are innumerable ° 
(op. cit., 167). 

A possible further danger in Gluckman's 
method makes itself felt here. It so happens 
that Barotee law is, according to Gluckman, 
very thin in the field of contract, and the 
discussion at this point, in view of the ‘ paucity 
of cases’, becomes largely theoretical. One 
could argue, indeed, that it is unfortunate 
that the African legal system which Gluckman 
has most intensively investigated and analysed 
should have been that of the Lozi, which 
seems poorer than that of many other legal 
systems (notably those in West Africa) in 
ideas, terms, and institutions. As instances 
of these deficiencies in Lozi law, one can cite 
(besides the poverty of contract law already 
mentioned) the shortage of principles affecting 
many kinds of wrongs and legal responsibility 
therefor (cf. Gluckman, 204), the absence of 
many modes of creation and alienation of 
interests in land current in other African 
societies (of. pp. 98-9), and the thinness of its 
specifically legal vocabulary (e.g. in the 
desoription of rights in land). 

These deficiencies mean that at critical 
pointa in the analysis of Lozi law Gluckman 
is forced to plug the gaps with reports taken 
from other African systems of law (e.g. the 
Tiv, the Nuer) and from legal systems in 
North America and the Pacific, or else to 
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rely on Barotse material of doubtful value 
(such as the case decided in the urban native 
court of Chingola on liability for fire, and 
reported by Epstein in his J'uridical techniques 
and ihe judicial process (Manchester, 1954)). 

А more fundamental query which nags one 
when reading this and Gluckman’s other 
analyses of Lozi law relates to the status of the 
‘legal rules’ described there. How far is one 
Studying the traditional legal institutions of 
the Barotse, and how far the thought either of 
the researcher, or of the informants with whom 
he came into contact ? The insertion into the 
Barotee material of ап extraneous analysis 
Beems most possible in the central discussion 
of ‘The vocabulary of ownership’, which 
occupies ch. v. The main operative term with 
which Barotse lawyers work ів bung’a (whioh 
Gluckman rightly calls a ‘very embracing 
concept’), apart from ‘simple, possessive 
grammatical constructions’. Gluckman, 
having established that bung’a ‘can be 
reasonably translated as ownership’, oites 
в large number of social and legal situations 
in which bung’a (or, frequently, the more 
concrete noun mung’a) would be used by the 
Barotse. Adopting the one-word translation 
‘ownership’ for this Lozi term prejudges, to 
my mind, the analysis of Barotee proprietary 
law, as it seta up, in the minds both of writer 
and reader, a possibly false association with 
analyses of ‘ ownership ' in other legal systems. 
Comparative study of other African legal 
vocabularies suggests that terms such as 
mung’a imply ‘ master, controller’ as much 
as they do ‘owner’; the fact that Barotse 
wives frequently call their husbands ‘my 
owner’ (Gluckman, 164) would then excite 
no more legal comment than an English wife's 
referring to her husband as ' the boas’. 

It is much the same with the discussion 
of ‘debt’: 


‹ 


. in these relatively undifferentiated 
societies not only are the Law of Persons, 
the Law of Things, and the Law of Tran- 
sactions intimately intermingled but also the 
Law of Wrongs becomes involved in this 
single matrix. All of them involve the 
concept of debt...’ (pp. 238-9). 

* ... the Barotee conceive of all relation- 
ships, whether of established status or 
ensuing from either ' contract’ or tort, 
in terms of “ debt" . . . (p. 242). 


The link between the different ethnographic 
accounts which are summarized in this fashion 
is that all the writers were writing in English, 
and made use of the English word ‘debt’ to 
represent an indigenous term which they 
found to pervade legal liability in that parti- 
culam system. From this fact (as Gluckman 
himself sees: p. 244) it might be perilous to 
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make any general conclusion about the func- 
tion of the idea of debt in ‘early’ legal 
systems; nevertheless, Gluckman does try 
to link up Barton on Ifugao law, Epstein 
on Zambian urban law, Leach on Kachin law, 
Bohannan on Tiv law, as well as Roman, 
English, Near Eastern, Chinese, and County 
Clare law. If one had chosen to translate the 
indigenous word (such as injo in Tiv) as 
“obligation”, one would merely have stated 
a truism in declaring that all these legal 
systems rest on a basis of legal obligation. 
(Mulatu, the Lozi word which Gluckman, 
following Jalla, translates as 'debt', would 
&ppear to signify something very much 
closer to ‘fault creating legal liability ', 
Le. referring to the breaoh of the obligation, 
and not the obligation itself.) 

Doubt about the authority of Gluckman's 
Barotee informante to state classical Lozi 
law springs in part from acquaintance with 
the possibility of speculative legal statements 
elsewhere in Africa (cf. the role of the late 
J. B. Danquah as & maker of Akim law, 
through his position first of all as Registrar 
of the Omanhene's court, and then as learned 
&uthor of books on Akan law), and partly 
from the internal evidence whioh he himself 
supplies. Much, for instance, of the discussion 
of Lozi contract law rests on speculative 
answers given by informants (pp. 180 ff); 
whilst the general analysis of modes of juristic 
reasoning among the Barotee may well depend 
on the personal views of в few outstanding legal 
personalities of the period when Gluckman 
made his fleld observations. 

There is в long list of other topios where 
Gluckman draws on his wide reading and 
acute perception to present challenging views. 
Undoubtedly in consequence this work will 
become, like its predecessor, а standard text 
eagerly consulted (if not always agreed with) 
by students both of African customary laws 
and of the evolution of legal systems. For 
this the lawyers, as well as the anthropologists, 
will be duly grateful. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


НпрА Корев and Leo КорЕв (ed.): 
African law: adaptation and develop- 
ment. 1x, 275 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1965. $7.50. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 60s.) 


This collection of essays by leading authori- 
ties in various fields of African studies—law, 
anthropology, history, government—is the 
result of an interdisciplinary seminar arranged 
by the African Studies Center of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, early in 1963, The 
11 contributions are divided into three parts. 
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Part one, а ‘Theoretical introduction’, 
opens with an introduction by the editors 
who consider the concept of law and its 
structural dimension in traditional societies ; 
they attempt an ideational analysis of the 
theory of law in plural sooieties, considering 
the various pressures which impel the quest for 
theories of African law. M. G. Smith, discussing 
“The sociological framework of law’, covers 
tersely a large amount of material in & con- 
speotus of legal theory in Islam and, in 
Western thought, from Zeno to Hoebel. He 
does not appear entirely familiar with the 
processes of English law, apparently regarding 
precedent, judioial decisions, and equity as 
three different sources of the common law 
(p. 43). He also exaggerates the degree of 
success with which British colonial adminis- 
trations dealt with African customary laws: 
the common law approach oertainly facilitated 
the recognition of customary laws and of their 
capacity to develop, thus avoiding diffioulties 
faced by French administrations, but the 
result was largely to create difficult problems of 
conflicts of laws which were left for African 
governments to face after independence. For 
British empiricism and antipathy to codifica- 
tion inhibited the ascertainment of rules of 
customary law by investigation and recording, 
and the solution of the increasingly urgent 
problems of integrating laws of different 
sources. Even after independence it has been 
clear that the common law provides no 
adequate framework for the solution of such 
problems: the present time therefore sees 
а variety of solutions (or none) being attempted 
by different governments, with varying degrees 
of success. Profeasor Smith also gives undue 
significance to the treatment of corporate 
bodies, which he regards as the critical element 
in Muslim, British, and French traditions. But 
he offers some interesting conolusions: in 
particular, the suggestion that a comparison 
of the adaptation of different legal systems to 
the situation of ‘African pluralism’ may 
refine an analysis of the special properties 
and assumptions of those systems and may 
help towards ‘a culture free notion of legal 
facta significant for theory and political 
affairs alike ' (p. 47). 

There are four chapters on ' Traditional 
legal systems ' in the second part of the book. 
Philip and Iona Mayer contribute a valuable 
analysis of ‘ Land law in the making’ among 
the Gusii of western Kenya between 1925 
and 1950, showing a real insight mto the 
intricate proceases by which the customary law 
evolved. Daryll Forde writes on ‘ Justice and 
judgment among the Southern Ibo under 
colonial rule’, analysing the essence of 
traditional judicial institutions and the 
categorization of offences and the sanctions 
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imposed, and considering the problems faced 
when local units of law enforcement were 
integrated into the wider colonial system ; 
his contribution is particularly instructive on 
the relations between individuals at different 
pointe in the structure of authority, and on 
the power enjoyed in early days especially by 
the court clerk appointed by the new adminis- 
tration. Jan Vaneina gives в lucid and stimu- 
lating account of * А traditional legal system : 
the Kuba’ (of the former Kasai Province of 
the Congo). Max Gluckman, briefed to write 
on ‘ Reasonableness and responsibility in 
the law of segmentary societies’, bases his 
analysis on documentary sources concerning 
the Nuer and the Tiv, with a brief reference 
to the Arusha. His well-known thesis that 
the concept of the reasonable man exista in all 
systems of law emerges undiluted from this 
examination, in spite of the criticisms of it 
quoted at the opening of the discussion here : 
Professor Gluckman remains justifiably con- 
vinced that the reasonable man is ‘ inherent 
in the judicial process itself’. 

The third, and longest, part of the book deals 
with ‘Adaptation and directed change’. 
J. N. D. Anderson, in a clear and authoritative 
survey of ' The adaptation of Muslim law in 
sub-Saharan Africa’, gives an outline guide 
to problems of adapting Islamic law to 
customary laws and laws of English origin in 
11 countries. Gabriel d'Arboussier, in the only 
contribution in French, and the only one 
concerned with francophonic West Africa, 
discusses ‘ L’evolution de la législation dans 
les pays africains d’expression française et 
à Madagascar’. He refers particularly to the 
experience of Senegal, considering in turn 
judioial organization and the oodification of 
statute law. His most interesting comments 
are those on the constitutional structure of 
Senegal. T. О. Elias discusses ' The evolution 
of law and government in modern Africa '— 
this is a contribution of less substance and 
occasionally misleading (the Barolong, mis- 
spelt here, are a tribe of Botswana, not 
Rhodesia, and. the descriptions of the judicial 
systems of East and central Africa, and of the 
constitutional problems of Uganda, are 
inaccurate). Leslie Rubin gives a clear and 
thoughtful account of ‘The adaptation of 
customary family law in South Africa’, with 
a sketch of the history of the administration 
of ‘native law’. It fell to A. N. Allott to 
provide the final chapter, a characteristically 
brisk survey of ‘ The future of African law’. 
He clearly felt able to deal only in the most 
general terms with a wide area, taking a few 
illustrative examples. His most stimulating 
ideas are that there may be ‘a golden oppor- 
tunity to create an African law of torts’ and, 
in support of this, that ‘modern English tort 
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law is rapidly moving in the direction of African 
law’ (p. 237). He is surely а little premature 
in suggesting that in England there is ‘ little 
room for lay magistrates in the new judicial 
system °’ (p. 238). 

There is а cumulative bibliography at the 
end of the book—as it is essentially a selective 
bibliography, it could more usefully have been 
subdivided according to the different topics 
disoussed in the text. The relegation of foot- 
notes for all chapters to the end of the book 
is inconvenient. 

À volume such as this is almost inevitably 
uneven—the disparity between different con- 
tributions in style, scope, and depth is evident 
and sometimes disconcerting, although the 
variety of views presented is, of course, 
welcome. But, for example, the different 
contributors are not even agreed upon the 
meaning and range to be given to the term 
‘ African law’. And each contributor wrote 
without apparent knowledge of the content of 
other contributions—there is no cross-refer- 
encing except in the editors’ introduction. 
Yet the editors have been successful in 
producing a level of discussion generally 
higher than is found in comparable collections 
of seminar or conference papers, and largely 
due to the original choice of participants. It is 
regrettable that no account is included of the 
dieoussions which took place at the seminar on 
the basis of these papers. The geographical 
scope of the contente—the major part of 
which is concerned only with anglophonio 
African countriee—is another limitation which 
rather belies the generality of the book’s title. 


JAMES S. READ 


Бовевт B. SEIDMAN : A sourcebook of 
the criminal law of Africa: cases, 
statutes and materials. (Law in Africa, 
No. 21.) xl, 647 pp. London: Sweet 
and Maxwell; Lagos: African Uni- 
versities Press, 1966. £5 5s. 


The creation and rapid development of law 
schools in the universities of Commonwealth 
African countries—which has happened 
entirely during the past decade—has been of 
great significance in the whole field of Anglo- 
American legal education. For each of the new 
schools has experienced, and benefited from, 
the confrontation between law teachers 
representing the English and the American 
traditions respectively. The longstanding 
debate across the Atlantic over the funda- 
mental aims and methods of legal education 
has been carried into the faculty rooms of the 
new African law schools and has contributed 
much to the vigour and energy which charac- 
terize them. It is arguable that these schools 
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have seen the most notable modern develop- 
ments in legal education in the Commonwealth, 
es the alleged English practice of imparting 
legal information by means of lectures and 
tutorials is juxtaposed with the supposed 
American system of teaching legal techniques, 
and the creative role of lawyers in society, 
by means of case and problem discussions : 
for often the result has been to stimulate the 
evolution of new types of courses hopefully 
combining some advantages of both these 
long contrasted approaches. The distinction 
between the two traditions is perhaps nowhere 
so succinctly and clearly set out as in the 
foreword to the work under review, by L. C. B. 
Gower, a distinguished English law professor 
who played a leading role in the inauguration 
of legal education in Nigeria. In commending 
this book, he emphatically prefers the 
‘casebook method’ for African students, on 
account of its effectiveness and the interest 
and critical ability it fosters. He perhaps 
overstates the degree of resistance to this 
mode of instruction in African lew schools, 
for many would agree with his general 
comment : 


©... the besetting sin of the British-trained 

African lawyer is complacency. He appears 

to believe that English law is the embodi- 

ment of everything that is excellent even 
when applied to totally different social and 
economic conditions. The casebook method 
is the best way of jolting him out of that’ 

(pp. vi-vii). 

Mr. Seidman is one of that select band of 
American law teachers who helped to pioneer 
the case method of instruction in Africa, 
vigorously developing it with the use of 
African materials in his teaching at the Univer- 
sities of Ghana and Lagos. This book results 
from that work and is intended to enable other 
law teachers in Africa to cultivate the same 
method in future. It is a book for students, 
essentially designed to facilitate a particular 
type of teaching. It is the first work in the 
field of African law to offer a comprehensive 
set of materials presented in the American 
style of a ‘cases and materials book’. It 
does not purport to be a comprehensive oollec- 
tion of the sources of criminal law, but ‘a 
teaching tool to help train African lawyers in 
the skills of decision-making in respect of the 
criminal law, and thus to lead them to consider 
the central problems of the law of crimes’ 
(author’s preface, p. ix). 

The contents thus include extracts from 
a number of judgments set out at length, 
brief digests of other judicial decisions with 


brief extracts from judgments, statutory. 


provisions and other materials, mainly quota- 
tions from anthropological writings but includ- 
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ing also short өхоегрів from Bentham, Marx; 
Vyshinksy, Nkrumah, and others. The latter 
are clearly not sources of African criminal 
law, yet the author is concerned to inculeate 
in students the fact that lawyers are engaged 
in social engineering in, for most African 
countries, an avowedly socialist context. 
The extracts are followed by questions and 
problems: the author indicates his views 
by his selection and arrangement of quotations, 
and by his questions; he seldom indulges in 
any direct commentary of his own. The book 
is designed to develop in the student’s mind 
the problems and techniques of the criminal 
law, and a critical faculty to assess its effective- 
ness now and in the future. 

The structure of the book is such as to lead 
the student through the initial discussion of 
‘Punishment: theory and practice’ (part 1, 
65 pp.) to ‘ The substantive harm’ (part п, 
258 pp.), ‘ The principle of legality ' (part ш, 
38 pp.) and finally ‘ The general part ’ (part 1v, 
259 pp.). The only specific categories of crimes 
dealt with at length are homicide and theft 
offences (in partir). Part ш includes a too brief 
section on customary criminal laws. General 
prinoiples—striot liability, attempts, con- 
spiracies, accomplices, and the general defences 
of insanity, mistake, and so on—are included 
in the last part of the book, contrary to the 
usual order of treatment in English textbooks 
but enabling some of the points to be raised 
in the earlier part of the book in the context of 
specific orimes. 

Despite the unqualified continental scope 
of the title, this book is, of course, concerned 
with the criminal laws of anglophonic African 
countries : each of these, including the Sudan, 
former Somaliland Protectorate, and Liberia, 
is represented by some cases, and there are even 
two sections quoted from the penal oode of 
Ethiopia. But the countries mainly represented. 
are Tanzania, Kenya, Uganda, Malawi, 
Zambia, Nigeria, Ghana, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland. 
The basio criminal laws in all these countries 
have much in common, deriving largely from 
English law although usually in codified form 
(unlike the laws of England) and, south of the 
Zambezi, deriving also in part from Roman- 
Dutch law antecedents. The penal codes of the 
first five countries listed above are very similar, 
being in effect versions of the Colonial Office 
model code drafted in the 1920’s and patterned 
largely on the Nigerian Criminal Code. It is 
indeed highly desirable that lawyers in each 
of these countries should know and use 
judicial decisions from the other jurisdictions— 
yet, except within the regional areas grouped 
under common appellate courts now or in the 
past, this had hardly begun to happen. As the 
foreword states, ‘the lawyers know English 
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decisions best, their local decisions next best, 
and those of other African states not at all’ 
(p. vii. About one-quarter of the book 
congsts of material not of African origin at 
all, but included either because of direct 
relevance (as with Queensland cases, for the 
Nigerian code of 1904 was based upon the 
Queensland code of 1899) or merely to stimu- 
late critical analysis : there are cases from 
England, Australia, USA, and Canada, and 
Statutory extracta from the USSR. 

In the hands of а legal practitioner, this book 
wil be valuable as a select library of useful 
cases from other jurisdictions. It should also 
appeal to the criminologist, sociologist, or even 
the general reader who is interested in the 
conflicts of cultures in Africa: for here are 
revealing details of the facts of crimes, and 
the problems faced by those involved in modern 
administration reacting to the situations 
created. Here is a parade of African wrong- 
doers which often illustrates vividly the 
author’s comment when he contemplates 
‘whether the criminal law of Anglophonic 
Africa is not dysfunctional’: does the law 
fit the community ethic, he asks, in face of the 
two economies—the subsistence sector and 
the commercial-industrial sector—which ‘ rub 
abrasive elbows’. Here is the case of the 
suspected witch murdered in the traditional 
way; the stereotyped pattern of beerdrink 
leading through sexual jealousy to violent 
death; the West African railway clerk 
demanding his ‘dash’ for delivering в con- 
signment; and so on. 

In general, the author has shown imagination 
and energy in his thoughtful selection of 
extracts for inclusion. But his political 
attitude occasionally overtakes his academio 
judgement—as in the inclusion of the gratu- 
itous and irrelevant quotation from de Castro 
blaming European contact for African mal- 
nutrition (p. 96). It is unfortunate that the 
author omitted all disoussion of oriminal 
procedure, except in relation to punishment 
and sentenoing. Even such a vital matter as 
the burden of proof is not dealt with adequately. 
The juxtaposition of cases from different 
countries, with statutory provisions from yet 
other countries, may confuse the student 
unduly—although the author emphasizes that 
students are ‘ expected to learn the substantive 
law of their own jurisdictions as they progress 
through the course; but that substantive 
learning is not the main burden of this book’. 
The extraots designed to raise the fundamental 
issue of the respective fields of criminal law 
and morality (oh. ii) are rather brief— 
expecially the quotations from the Wolfenden 
report concerning homosexuality; but the 
material on ‘nudity as a social problem in 
Ghana’ is a valuable addition to this discus- 
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sion. The summarized history of the penal 
codes deserves more prominence earlier in the 
book; it is unfortunate that the extract on 
the sources of South African criminal law was 
misplaced, apparently in proof stage, and 
virtually lost among 'the requirement of 
asportation’ in theft (p. 255—the index shows 
this ghould be elsewhere). 

It was perhaps inevitable that in dealing 
with such & large compass, the author should 
fall into & large number of errors. Some are 
merely irritating, like the mis-spelling of 
‘Macaulay’ throughout. Other are seriously 
misleading, such as the author’s ignorance of 
the difference between the old series of Law 
Reports containing Decisions of the Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa (‘ Е.А.С.А.') and 
the current Eastern Africa Law Reports 
(‘E.A.’). But the author does, in effect, 
create his own personal scheme of citations 
for many African series of law reports, ignoring 
the correct citations authorized in the volumes. 
themselves on the inacourate assumption that. 
there is no generally acoepted system (p. 633) : 
Uganda Law Reports (^ U.L.R.’), Law Reports 
of Northern Rhodesia (‘N.R.L.R.’), Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Law Reports (1907 Б. & N. 
443’) are all incorrectly cited in the book. 
The revised edition of the Law Reports of 
Tanganyika should be cited ' T.L.R.(R.)" to 
&void confusion with the earlier edition, and. 
this also avoids duplication with the Times 
Law Reports which the author correctly cites 
as‘ T.L.R.’. 

The book contains a synoptic table of the 
sections of the Tanganyika Penal Code, which 
is cited throughout as the model for the East. 
African codes, and the sections of the penal 
codes of the other six countries which it 
resem bles (it is unfortunate that the Botswana 
Penal Code, another offshoot of the same stock, 
is omitted). The value of the table is, however, 
reduced because the author omits to indicate 
which edition of each code he used—over half 
the references to the Kenya code are incorrect. 
acoording to the current (1962) edition. 

The author is obviously unfamiliar with East. 
African ethnographic terms: the Kavirondo 
Bantu appear as ‘ the Bantu of the Bavirondo ' 
(p. 25) and, in the index, as the ‘ Bantu of 
Mavirondon' (p. 637)! Driberg wrote about 
the Lango, not ‘The Longo’ (p. 218) and 
Haydon would never have called his book 
* Law and Justice among the Buganda ' (p.161). 

There are also errors of law : thus, a problem 
posed by the author on the basis of a Kikuyu 
custom, involving a charge of kidnapping, 
turns out to be no problem at all owing to the 
statutory definition of kidnapping which the 
author has apparently ignored (pp. 344-5). 
Minor errors include references to Northern. 
Rhodesia as a current name (although the 
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existence of Zambia is noted); Kenny's 
Outlines of criminal law variously cited as 
“ТЕЬ edition, 1958’; ‘7th edition, 1960’; 
‘ 17th edition, 1962’; only the first is correct, 
but the current edition when the book went 
to press was the eighteenth. There are many 
misprints, the table of cases being particularly 
plagued by them—some of them having the 
effect of * losing ’ cases by misplacing them in 
alphabetical order. 
JAMES 8. READ 


NwAKAMMA Oxoro: The customary 
laws of succession in Eastern Nigeria 
and the statutory and judicial rules 
governing their application. (Law in 
Africa, No. 15.) xv, 242 pp., map [on 
endpapers]. London: Sweet and 
Maxwell; Lagos: African Univer- 
sities Press, 1966. 578. 6d. 


A flood of works on various aspects of West 
African law is appearing with the intention of 


providing material for the courts and the law ' 


colleges of Africa. If forthcoming volumes are 
produced in the style of this one (perhaps not 
quite во fast?), and the cohorts of West African 
law students in Britain and elsewhere (who do 
not, the Librarian of Gray's Inn informs us, 
now read any of these volumes) are diverted to 
their local law schools, a genuine Anglo- 
African law will have been emplanted in the 
African soil. The laws and customs of Africans 
have emerged into the light of day and acquired 
a genuine juridical status altogether indepen- 
dent of the somewhat muddle-headed patron- 
age obtaining under former colonial systems. 
The real difficulty with African laws is their 
lack of a book-law background (saving, of 
course, Muhammadan law which is no less 
African than, say, the customs of the Ibo or 
the Mbembe), and, though this helps the public 
to develop their usages in keeping with social 
change, remaining meanwhile within the law 
with the minimum of help from the legislature, 
there was & danger that anglicizing, British- 
or American-trained legal élites might drive 
customary law underground and enforce, in 
the name of uniformity, a cosmopolitan 
marriage, succession, and maintenanoe law 
upon all the dozens of peoples living -within 
each independent territory. At the oritical 
period one man in particular demurred, 
having another view of where Africa's interests 
lay—a view in which he then had little support. 
He stood out for the investigation of customary 
law, for recording and analysing it, for detect- 
ing the open and hidden attacks then being 
made upon it by the colonial juridical maohin- 
ery, for the encouragement of anthropolo- 
gical research as well as the nasoent legal 
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probings and their evaluation for modern legal 
purposes—in short for achieving the apparently 
impossible, the task which now passes under 
the name of ‘restatement’ of African laws. 
There was no adequate precedent (India 
rather evidenced failure than success in this 
quarter), the movement of the times geemed 
to be against it, and helpers came tardily. But 
there was а feature upon which he could rely, 
the character and ability of the African lawyer, 
then by no means as frequently seen as he now 
is. Because all teaching of law in Africa, or to 
Africans in Britain, was from the first in the 
hands of non-Africans, and African students 
had to ‘ make the grade ' alongside British and 
other fellow students, a proportion of able men 
continued to appear who could hold their own 
with non-African juriste, and could add to & 
complete competence in common law and 
equity their own faith in the reality, viability, 
and need for flexibility in customary laws— 
men with the courage to achieve for the vast 
territories of Africa а task which the English 
lawyer barely managed to aohieve for the 
County of Kent. 

Dr. Okoro holds the D.P.A. of Exeter, the 
LL.B. degree of London, the LL.M. of Birming- 
ham, an academic career topped by the Ph.D. 
degree of Cambridge (this book being his 
thesis). It is а sad illustration of the lack of 
provision in our older universities for non- 
Western European legal systems that although 
the degree of Dootor of Philosophy was ob- 
tained from Cambridge the actual supervision 
was done by Professor A. N. Allott in London. 
And an excellent job of work has resulted, 
given the nature of the task. The author 
believes in the need for such treatises, and 
obviously cares nothing for the handicaps 
endemic in his material. We аге not surprised 
to learn that he is Director of the Eastern 
Nigerian Customary Laws Restatement 
Scheme. 

The book's scope is adequately indicated by 
the title, but & few details need to be mentioned. 
General questions, especially African notions 
of the function of the ‘ administrator’, and 
the olasses of property subject to succession, 
precede separate treatments of patrilineal and 
the bilineal and matrilineal societies. Nominally 
there are 18 ethnic groups to be considered and 
their locations are indicated in a most helpful 
map on the endpapers. But confusion and 
unnecessary overlapping are avoided. The 
objectivity of the discussion, and the patient 
politeness with which the author squares up 
conflicting opinions of anthropological and 
legal observers and the rather scanty judicial 
decisions (not always well founded in evidence 
of custom) with his own investigations in the 
field command our respect. The discussion is 
enriched with references to unreported 
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decisions of District and High Courts. The 
peoples’ movements away from their own 
ancient customs, especially in the case of the 
mafrilineal groups, are interestingly noted. Very 
strong features of the book are the twin dis- 
cussions of conflicts of law due to marriage 
under the Marriage Ordinances and otherwise 
(the author does not approve of Cole v. Cole), 
and the exclusion and avoidance of customary 
laws of succession. The topic of law reform is 
handled lightly and impressively. The book 
never hesitates to argue, as it often must, but 
the conclusion is typical of the tone : 

‘It is not intended to suggest here the 
details of succession law reform. It is suffigient 
to indicate some of the points which reformers 
ought to consider. These points include, inter 
alia, a consideration of the rights of wives, 
daughters and illegitimate children in the 
patrilineal societies ; the rights of wives and 
children in the bilineal and matrilineal 
societies. The Legislature ought to take the 
opportunity to reconcile customary laws of 
succession with the rules put forward in Cole’s 
case and in section 86 of the Marriage Ordi- 
nance. Indeed, there is no necessity for dualism 
of laws of succession in Eastern Nigeria. It is 
not impossible to formulate a law of succession 
which can accommodate both the mono- 
gamous and polygamous marriage institutions’. 

This book raises in an acute form the question 
whether it is right to use English technical 
terms, such as ‘ testament’, or donaito mortis 
causa, in contexts, especially a variety of con- 
texts, where the first task is to explain that at 
many stages the English legal incidents or 
rules cannot, and at others may not, apply. 
The author is no slave to terms, for his neat 
explanation of why and how a ‘Christian 
marriage’ does not mean a marriage between 
Christians leaves no one in any doubt of his 
dexterity. The Family Arrangement, which, 
on the author’s own showing, has ample scope 
and an abundant relevance to all the peoples 
of the area, is not mentioned by name; and 
in the same way one wonders whether some 
alternative could not have been found. Perhaps 
the answer is that the vernacular words vary 
from language to language, and the judiciary 
and the Bar are (from their English training) 
familiar with the English technical terms and 
can make the necessary mental reservations 
and qualifications automatically: yet many a 
confusion oan arise from an undue transfer of & 
technical term, which tends to drag ita penum- 
bra of caselaw and textbook with it. Such a 

volume as the present, however, testifles to the 
willingness of the men who will work these 
laws to find out what exactly are the insti- 
tutions which must be applied by a court if the 
relatives of the deceased do not come to terms 
with each other. 
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The index is admirable, and the volume is 
beautifully produced. But one wonders why, 
when he knew that the material existed, the 
author did not wait to see Dr. В. Harris's and 
Professor S. Ottenberg's contributions to the 
NISER volume on the oustomary laws of 
succession in Nigeria which appeared in 1965 : 
it would have enriched his necessarily all-too- 
thin documentation. In many more places, 
too, he could have shown what authority there 
is for the statements he makes: adequate 
references are given to his own personal 
researches in some places, so that the absence 
of а reference tends to raise а doubt. 

À revised edition may well be commissioned, 
for the subject is a living one and the author 
has dipped a large bucket into a turbulent 
river. When the time comes he may correct 
the English at p. 24, n. 31—the only slip the 
reviewer вагу. 

J. DUNCAN M. DEBRETT 


T. AxiNOLA AGupa: The law of 
evidence in Nigeria. (Law in Africa, 
No. 22.) xxxi, 403 pp. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell ; Lagos: African 
Universities Press, 1966. 90s. 


Since 1945, Nigeria has had a codifled body 
of evidence law. The writer of а textbook on 
this subjeot is, therefore, in rather а different 
position from the author of a work on the 
English law of evidence, which, being mainly 
derived from the common law as expounded in 
the courts” decisions, has first to be set out. 
A code should speak for itself so far as the 
content of the law is concerned, and what is 
primarily required from the author is а com- 
mentary upon its provisions. This the author 
provides, following the sequence of the Act and 
giving & full and lucid exposition of its pro- 
visions section by section with numerous 
citations from the relevant judicial decisions. 

Nigeria not only shares with Kenya, 
Tanzania, and Uganda the advantage (if 
advantage it be) of having its evidence law in 
a codified form, but also has a code of the same 
parentage as those of the East African 
countries, for the latter are closely based on the 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872, the drafter of 
which was Sir James Fitzjames Stephen upon 
whose Digest of the law of evidence the Nigerian 
Aot is largely based. There are а number of 
differences between the Nigerian and the 
Indian Act and in а number of cases the 
Nigerian law is closer in accord with the 
English than with the Indian and East 
African law, but these are comparatively few 
and very many of the sections of all these 
codes are identically worded. It is, therefore, 
surprising that the courts of Nigeria and of 
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East Africa should have preferred to rely 
upon English decisions, often inappropriate in 
the context of an African country with a 
codified body of law on the subject far from 
identical with that of England, rather than 
upon decisions in East Africa and Nigeria 
respectively. Indeed, decisions from other parts 
of Africa on evidence law are rarely, if ever, 
referred to in the courts. It is to be hoped, 
however, that neither this lack of a pan- 
African approach by the judiciary nor the fact 
that Dr. Aguda does not mention this corres- 
pondence in the law will deter students of the 
law of evidence in Hast Africa from realizing 
the relevance of this book in an East African, 
as well as in a Nigerian, context. 

The author, who is в barrister and the Dean 
of the Faculty of Law in the University of Ife, 
steers the reader through the intricacies of the 
Evidence Act (which is given in full in the 
appendix) with commendable clarity and, 
without burdening him with long extracts 
from decided cases, amplifies and explains his 
exposition with abundant references to the case 
law. The hyperoritical can, no doubt, find 
points on which to cavil: the statement that 
section 7 of the Act does not apply the English 
doctrine of res gestae is surprising and is cer- 
tainly not in accord with the opinion of the 
great commentators on the Indian Act in 
respect of the identically worded Indian 
section. This is, however, a small point and the 
book is to be commended as a thorough 
exposition of, and valuable contribution to, 
the subject of the law of evidence. 


Н. F. MORRIS 


Wirum BURNETT Harvey: Law and 
social change in Ghana. xiii, 453 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 80s.) 


If the author of this book had been gifted 
with prophetio vision, he might appropriately 
have subtitled it ‘ Background to a revolution ’. 
He writes of developments in Ghane to May 
1964, but the book was published in 1966, the 
year in which President Nkrumah and his 
government were overthrown by a military 
coup. And the speoial fascination of the book 
now lies in its careful documentation of the 
legal aspeots of political development in Ghana 
under Nkrumah's rule. 

Professor Harvey, of the University of 
Michigan Law School, was Professor of Law 
and Dean of the Faculty of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Ghana from 1962 until his deport- 
ation in February 1904. He has been engaged 
in a study of the laws of Ghana for а longer 
period. For this book he takes as his base line 
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the year 1951, when в new constitution intro- 
duced the first stage of responsible government 
and Dr. Nkrumah first took office, as Leader of 
Government Business. The author charte the 
increasing centralization of power which took 
place in the following 13 yeara, at the expense 
of local and traditional authority and, as he 
plainly states, at the expense of individual 
rights and freedoms. He recognizes (p. x) that 
“anyone writing about Africa today must be 
content to write history ’ because ‘ the pace of 
change is во very rapid’; but in fact subse- 
quent events in Ghana have made his writing 
more, not less, valuable inasmuch as they call 
for the sort of explanatory background which 
he provides. 

In his first chapter, on the ‘Allocation and 
control of public power’, Professor Harvey 
traces constitutional developments from 1951 
through independence in 1957 and the creation 
of the Republic in 1960, to the constitutional 
amendments of 1964. He considers legislative 
and executive power and, at the end of the 
chapter, the public servico—a key area of 
inquiry which deserves rather fuller treatment; 
the lengthy extracts from newspaper attacks 
on the civil service are useful materia! but sit 
rather awkwardly at the end of a chapter 
mainly devoted to the analysis of consti- 
tutional provisions. 

The second chapter, on the ‘ Status of the 
traditional authorities’, is a well organized 
account of the different prongs of attack by 
which the government во effectively eroded the 
position of the chiefs and traditional councils— 
seouring the power to determine chiefly status, 
displacing traditional authorities by local 
representative institutions supervised by 
Ministers, and, perhaps most significantly, 
depriving the chiefs of their traditional control 
of—and ultimately even their titles to—stool 
lands. Professor Harvey laments that the 
latter development ‘struck directly’ to the 
heart of the institution of chieftaincy itself’ 
(p. 121); but he would surely recognize that 
any government in Ghana would have found it 
necessary to introduce more or less radical 
solutions to the problems presented by the 
management of stool lands and the revenues 
derived therefrom. 

Ch. iii, on ‘ The option for unity’, is a key 
chapter, for the author admits that his whole 
study might be entitled ‘ The Legal Aspects of 
National Unification ' (p. 151). He shows how 
‘the drive towards unity has dominated the 
structuring and manipulation of public power 
in Ghana’ (р. 151). But he does not exercise 
any option for literary unity himself, for he 
proceeds from the internal aspects of unity to 
the quite different question of Ghanaian efforts 
towards the wider unity of African statea, with- 
out even a sub-heading of the type to which 
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the reader has grown accustomed in the earlier 
chapters. This chapter is therefore rather 
disjointed. 

Three chapters follow on specifically legal 
topics. ' The legal profession" (ch. iv) deals 
mainly with the struoture and organization of 
the profession, with little account of the signifl- 
cance or aotivities of lawyers. ' The judicial 
structure’ (ch. v) also mainly discusses 
organization, tracing the different courts 
which have been charged with the adminis- 
tration of justice before and after 1951 largely 
by reference to the legislation ; but this chap- 
ter concludes with a lively blow-by-blow 
account of President Nkrumah’s disagreements 
with the judiciary after 1961, culminating in 
the dismissals of Supreme Court judges in 1964. 
‘The hierarchy of legal norms’ (ch. vi) is a 
technical discussion of certain problems which 
arise in the application of rules of law derived 
from different sources—specifically, the diffi- 
cult problems concerning choioe of law which 
arise in a country where customary laws, 
common law of English origin, and some old 
English statutes are applicable with local 
enactments. How far will the legal system of 
Ghana incorporate in the future African con- 
cepts, traditional or new? Professor Harvey 
concludes that the pattern set by existing 
legislation will lead to the gradual erosion of 
local customary laws and that any ‘Africani- 
zation’ of the legal order will come mainly 
from Parliamentary activity. 

The most interesting chapter is the seventh, 
on ‘ The legal tools of political monopoly ’. The 
author demonstrates how ‘ certain legal tools 
have been used in Ghana to create a political 
‘monopoly for the Convention People’s Party ? 
(pp. 322-3) while at the same time ‘ popular 
support for the O.P.P. has steadily declined’ 
(p. 826). Because of the legal instruments 
available to the government, disaffection was 
expressed, he found, in ways other than those 
of conventional politics. The legal tools in- 
volved included the Preventive Detention Acta, 
the Deportation Act, the Emergency Powers 
Act, and the Newspaper Licensing Aot. Dis- 
oussing the effect of another piece of legis- 
lation, Professor Harvey concludes that ‘no 
right of association or organization exists under 
the law of Ghana today ’ (р. 810). He examines 
the allegations of subversion and conspiracy 
accumulated over several years and relied upon 
by the government to justify restrictive 
measures : this is perhaps the least satisfactory 
part of the book, for the allegations discussed 
were often imprecise (‘documentary evidence 
in the possession of the Government shows. ..’). 
If the government was too easily persuaded 
that there were conspirators at every door, 
Professor Harvey is perhaps too ready to 
afford suspects innocent explanations or 
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reasonable excuses. He emphasizes, for 
example, the conclusion of the chairman of the 
Sharp Commission that there was no plot in the 
Awhaitey affair, while noting the conclusion of 
the majority of the Commission that there was 
a conspiracy. These doubts appear somewhat 
academic now, in the light of the events of 1966. 

The English reader will be interested to dis- 
cover that, after all, the Ghana government 
had learnt some lessons from the British 
colonial administration. For later in the book 
Professor Harvey notes that ‘ virtually every 
legal technique of autocratic, authoritarian 
government’ employed in Ghana ‘finds ita 
historic precedent in the colonial Gold Coast’ 
(р. 362), and that ‘ even in this revolutionary 
period, changes have been accomplished in 
an unbroken chain of legality . . . there has 
been at no point a definitive break with the 
past’ (p. 367). 

The final chapter, ‘ Value competition in 
Ghanaian legal development’, gives the 
author’s theoretical analysis of the conflicts of 
values which are the recurrent themes of the 
book—confliots between nationhood and 
localism, between individualism and collecti- 
vism, between autocracy and democracy. The 
lengthy appendixes are useful, including 
amongst other legislative material the Repub- 
lican Constitution and also the author’s paper 
on ‘ Legal education in Ghana’ which was 
adopted by the Faculty of Law of the Univer- 
sity of Ghana in 1962. 

This is an interesting and provocative book. 
Amongst current publications on African law— 
often pedestrian accounts descriptive of par- 
ticular branches of law—this volume stands 
out for ita humanity, originality, and thought- 
fulness. It has been necessary in this review to 
examine the contents of each chapter because 
it is an unusual book but also because the title 
is misleading: there is virtually no discussion 
here of ‘social change’ as that term would 
generally be understood. Professor Harvey 
has in fact written a book on the legal aspects of 
political changes. He writes not only as a 
scholar but as one who was closely involved in 
the situation in Ghana in the early 1960’s, and 
who had personal cause to offer criticism of 
certain developments there. His discussion 
can hardly be called objective—although he is 
restrained in the direct expreasion of his own 
views, his general attitudes are apparent 
throughout. He examines examples of govern- 
ment success in promoting centralizing 
measures but ignores instances—albeit few in 
number—where the government failed in its 
attempte—for example, with the proposals to 
unify the laws of marriage and divorce. And 
other important legal reforms with less 
political significance are not discussed, such ав 
the careful recasting of the commercial laws of 
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Ghana during this period, mentioned only 
incidentally (pp. 270—1). 

Documentary references are rather limited, 
confined mainly to legislative sources and 
ignoring some disoussions by other scholars. 
Thus, in pondering on the source of the 
notorious article 55 of the Republican Consti- 
tution, giving President Nkrumah special 
personal legislative powers (p. 42), Professor 
Harvey does not refer to the explanation of its 
origin given by the draftsman of the section 
(вее Bennion, T'he constitutional law of Ghana, 
1962, 96) ; it is curious that this standard work 
is in faot cited nowhere in the book under 
review. Nor does the author appear to have 
seen Professor A. N. Allott's pioneering study, 
Essays in African law with special reference to 
the law of Ghana, 1960—for he repeatedly cites 
articles which now appear as chapters in that 
book (e.g. pp. 242, 245, 249, 267). 

Among minor errors, some result from 
apparent unfamiliarity with English law. Thus, 
the provision in the 1967 Constitution that all 
ministerial offices fall vacant whenever the 
office of Prime Minister is vacated did not 
depart from the British model, as stated on 
p. 31, but follows as closely as a written 
Constitution might a well-established British 
convention (another American professor has 

ized this—see Carter, The office of Prime 
Minister, 1956, 226). Similarly, ‘ disaffected ’ 
in the grounds for deprivation of citizenship 
under Ghana nationality law (pp. 208-9) is no 
ominous Ghanaian invention but is taken 
direotly from the comparable English law. 

The colonial government first assumed 
ownership of native lands in the Northern 
"Territories by legislation of 1927 which pre- 
ceded that of 1031 (p. 108). There are two 
errors in the reference given in foootnote 9 on 
p. 20: the author oited is de Smith and the 
page reference 347. 

The book is particularly attractively pro- 
duced and there are few misprints: this 
reviewer noticed Dr. А. А. A. Fyzee mis-spelt 
on p. 179 and in the index, ‘ prime facie’ on 
р. 273, and a person recently in the news in the 
United Kingdom disguised as ' à certain Emil 
Savunds ' (р. 337 and index). 


JAMES 8. READ 


А. T. GROVE : Africa south of the Sahara. 
xiv, 275 pp. + errata slip, 16 maps. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1967. 498. 


The tempo of change in Africa and the 
increasing abundance of sources are a chal- 
lenge to geographers to which Mr. Grove has 
strenuously responded. He has wisely followed. 
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the example of one of his two immediate pre- 
decessors, Professor De Blij, in restricting his 
treatment to Africa south of the Sahara, and 
has thereby been able to provide an advamced. 
textbook somewhat less weighty and at a price 
much less than that of the other, Professor 
Hanoe's work, on the whole continent. 

But Mr. Grove also follows Professor Hance 
in emphasizing economic geography, and 
especially the geography of production. This 
bias is somewhat disappointing, for the two 
works inevitably have much matter in common. 
If it is unavoidable or desirable to emphasize 
some aspect of geography, why must it be 
economic geography ? The need still remains 
for works providing a more thorough expo- 
sition of social geography, political geography, 
and historical geography, as well as of works 
in which all these aspects would be combined. 
In other words, Mr. Grove, in common with 
some other contemporary writers, diverges 
from the tradition of regional geography 
established at the beginning of the present 
century and exemplified by the monographs of 
the French school, and by Germans such as 
Philippson, Krebs, and Gradmann. These 
older writers imparted proportion to their 
treatises. They maintained an equilibrium 
between human and physical geography, and 
also between general and regional aspects. 
These principles of modern geography were 
not overlooked in the single advanced work in 
English produced during the last generation, 
by Fitzgerald, which remained the standard 
text on Africa until about 12 years ago. 

Additionally to his overemphasis upon 
economic geography, Mr. Grove has been 
somewhat arbitrary in his exclusion of some 
topics that are essential in any treatise on the 
geography of Africa. Despite his statement 
that the rift valley of East Africa is ‘the most 
striking physical feature of the continent’, 
he provides little more than a passing allusion 
to it on p. 5. Quite apart from its intrinsic 
interest as a great terrestrial feature, its 
scenic grandeur and its remarkable hydro- 
graphical consequences surely demand less 
cavalier treatment. Equally apparent is his 
excessively summary exposition of other 
topios, to an extent that some passages cannot 
easily be understood even by specialists. For 
instance, on pp. 12 and 18, he attempts to 
aketch the ourrent meteorological theories 
purporting to explain the weather and climate 
of tropical Africa, employing many technical 
terms without any definitions either in the text 
ог in а glossary. Readers unversed in modern 
meteorology will assuredly find this passage 
quite incomprehensible. 

Moreover, when separate chapters are read 
attentively, a reader may well ask two 
questions which evidently have not occurred 
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to Mr. Grove, and which again are relevant to 
the rationale of writing geography. Is it 
altogether logical to adhere to the state, 
tergtorially conceived, as the basis of regional 
subdivision in chapters which essentially are 
economio geography ? The fragmentation of 
West Africa would be a subject in itself making 
considerable demands upon the capacity of a 
political geographer, and it still awaite treat- 
ment by such a specialist, But when such 
bizarre political divisions are used as a frame- 
work for a study of the economic geography of 
West Africa, the product suffers from an 
arbitrarily-imposed. incoherence, like an inex- 
pertly-arranged museum. At the beginning of 
his account of the Cameroon Federation, Mr. 
Grove points out similarities between this 
country and Nigeria, such as their joint 
dependence upon the Benue river, and the 
contrast between the forested coast and the 
islamized savanna interior. Separate treat- 
ment of these countries must cause repetition. 
The ensuing paragraphs refer to transport, the 
cattle trade, Douala, the Sanaga dam, the 
coastal plantations, native agriculture near the 
coast, the Bamenda highlands, Yaoundé, 
forestry and plantations near the coast (again), 
the economy in general, and the future. Here 
inevitably, the second question arises: can 
the subject be treated logically, or even in a 
conventional order or sequence of topics ? Can 
a chapter in a geography book be argued ? 
This criticism is further substantiated when 
the author’s use of sub-headings is examined. 
The section on Ghana begins with an intro- 
ductory paragraph, and then comes the sub- 
heading ‘Early development’, followed by 
four paragraphs in which the expansion of 
cocoa-growing is the dominant theme. Then 
comes the next sub-heading, ‘ Cocoa’, dealing 
with the fortunes of Ghanaian cocoa producers 
since 1930. ‘ Cocoa’ as a sub-heading actually 
marks the place where the author returns to 
this topio after a digression on the road, rail- 
way, and port improvements of the 1920's 
and the progrees of Achimota College. Both 
political divisions and sub-headings are broken 
reeds when an author has not attempted to 
conceive and apply the method best adapted 
to provide coherence, order, sequence, logio, 
and argument to his exposition. 

But notwithstanding these defects, this book 
has some merits. The Cambridge Department 
of Geography’s interest in physical geography 
is assuredly reflected in the inclusion of 
sections on the erosion surfaces of the African 
tableland, the problem of rock weathering 
in the tropics and its effecta upon scenery, and 
climatic changes. The short account of 
African soils is based upon a serious study of 
pedology. Fauna, pests, and diseases are the 
subjects of some of the best sections in 
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the book, which evince sound judgement in 
the selection of examples and appraisal of the 
present situation. 

Also, the author has obviously devoted much 
care to the very numerous maps and photo- 
graphs. The former have been carefully com- 
piled and are well drawn. À few are overloaded 
with detail; and on one or two symbole are 
used unconventionally, e.g. in fig. 11 а com- 
mon symbol for canals is used for isohyets. The 
illustrations include interesting examples of 
the woodcuts and engravings originally pub- 
lished in the narratives of nineteenth-century 
travellers. Mr. Grove has also enterprisingly 
inserted some air photographs; but not all 
have been successfully reproduced. The use of 
illustrations and maps is indeed admirable 
and to some extent mitigates the want of 
integration in the text itself. 

But it is necessary in conclusion to return to 
a critical vein. Why was the final revision for 
the printer, and perhaps also the proof- 
reading, so carelessly done? An errata апр 
has certainly been inserted ; but does not list 
more than а small proportion of the minor 
errors. That there are more, including some of 
в quite obtrusive kind, must be mentioned. The 
presence of the word ‘ subsistence ’ instead of 
© subsidence’ on р. 240 destroys the sense of a 
sentence. On p. 33, the reader is referred to ‘ the 
marshes between lakes Mweru and Tanganyika 
(see Fig. 41)’. But fig. 41 depicts Eastern 
Nigeria. On p. 83 it is stated that the * pagan 
sultanate of Fung emerged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and managed to persist for about 800 
years’. But at that period Islam was already 
advancing in the Blue Nile valley, and for much 
of ite history, the Fung sultanate was а Muslim 
state. On p. 87, it is asserted that the Baggara 
Arabs of western Sudan graze their cattle in 
the dry season on the Bahr al-Ghazal. In fact, 
only some sections of one tribe do; the 
majority ocoupy the banks of the Bahr al-Arab. 
A photograph on p. 32 is captioned “ Elephant 
coming down to drink near the Murchison 
Falls’. In the foreground, on а small grassy 
plain, are six elephants; in the background 
are a pool or river and a rocky, wooded hill. 
The elephants, apparently, are down; and 
they were not, at the moment the photograph 
was taken, either drinking or about to drink. 
The same failure to revise rigorously before 
going to press has left some slang in the text, 
such as ‘chunks’, ‘thick on the ground’, 
‘locals’, ‘usual assortment’, and several 
completely ungrammatical sentences. One, 
on p. 246, may. be appropriately quoted at the 
last. Commenting on the temperature contrast 
between the sea water of the western and 
southern beaches at Cape Town, Mr. Grove 
writes: ‘few places can offer hot and cold on 
this scale’. Grammar apart, this reviewer has 
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rarely found himself simultaneously warmed 
and chilled to the extent experienced when 
reading this work. 


J. H. G. LEBON 


CLAUDE Litvi-Strauss: The savage 
mind (La pensée sauvage). (Тһе 
Nature of Human Society Series.) xii, 
290 pp., 8 plates. London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, [1966]. 45s. 


This is в translation of La pensée sauvage, 
first published in 1962. It is certainly one of 
the most important works of Professor Lévi- 
Strauss, although he continues to produce 
major contributions, for his is an expanding 
body of theory and intellectual exploration. 
The translator has publicly dissociated herself 
from the published version because editorial 
modifications were made which were not those 
of the author himself. The French of Lévi- 
Strauss is highly sophisticated and involute, 
not easily understood by the average student. 
The purist, and the linguist-anob, will olaim 
that no translation can represent the fine 
shades of meaning and suggestiveness of the 
original. But if Lévi-Strauss's ideas аге 
genuinely of cardinal importance they will 
survive translation, like those of other major 
thinkers, and therefore this translation, even 
if it contains some imperfections, is to be 
welcomed. 

Lévi-Strauss has already been hailed as the 
new grand master in anthropology: the 
originator of a new theoretical framework, of a 
vital and fresh approach, a new set of basic 
interests and methods of analysis. This may 
be summed up as a new kind of‘ structuralism ’; 
but his concern is for the structure of thought, 
ideas and patterns of ideas, and not for the 
struoture of social relations and groups, or of 
social action. And this is most explicitly the 
case in the volume under review. He appears 
(despite occasional assertions to the contrary) 
to be unconcerned with the connexion between 
men’s ideas and ideals and their actual be- 
haviour, expectations, and interaction. Yet 
clearly men rather seldom do quite as they say 
they will or should. On the whole social 
anthropologists, for some time now, have been 
seeking to record and understand how men 
actually behave rather than how they say they 
do; but this sort of preoccupation is largely 
condemned by Lévi-Strauss and his followers 
as © naïve objeotivism *. The counter-charge of 
‘naïve theorizing’ can scarcely be made for, 
whatever he may be, Lévi-Strauss is far from 
naive, of course. Не is, however, a great 
theorizer, a player with ideas: in a word, a 
philosopher. This is why his works appeal far 
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beyond anthropology, to philosophers, political 
theorists, historians, and intellectuals in 
general, who are little concerned with ethno- 
graphio validity. But nevertheless he fa, an 
anthropologist, and a substantial minority, at 
least, of professional anthropologists are con- 
verted to his approach and exhilarated by the 
possibilities which he seems to offer. To over- 
simplify dangerously, these converts are those 
with a ‘ philosophical’ bent of mind who wel- 
come the new horizons of theoretical insight. 
Many, perhaps, find in Lévi-Strauss the new 
grand master, the new father figure no less, in 
an era when the old masters are dead and 
increasingly disregarded. Неге indeed is the 
prophet with all the answera, and with freedom 
from the old limitations; and there is no 
Brahms to set against this Wagner. This is 
only a mixed blessing, some may think. Sooner 
or later someone will have to bring grand 
theory back to reality—at least, if the grand 
theory is to be ultimately more than a gigantic 
intellectual bubble. 

As an anthropologist—he holds the Chair 
of Social Anthropology at the Collège de 
France—Lévi-Strauss is concerned in his 
writings only with what he has described as 
‘the little savage tribes’, or ‘so-called 
primitive societies" (cf. his inaugural lecture, 
1960). However, not only does he consciously 
disregard more complex and rapidly changing 
societies, but, in reading The savage mind, one 
perceives that in effect he chooses to consider 
only a certain kind of ‘so-called primitive 
society '. They are not only tiny and more or 
less untouched by the outaide world, but they 
are also firmly based on small groups of kin 
identified by totems and associated ргев- 
criptions. These groups (which seem invariably 
to be unilineal) exchange food and women as a 
‘means of securing or displaying the inter- 
looking’ between them.  'Exogamy', he 
writes (p. 109), ‘ is never entirely absent. This 
is due to the faot that the perpetuation of 
these groups oan only be effeoted by means of 
women.' Obviously this is empirioally untrue 
of many sooieties fairly to be described as 
‘primitive’. Quite commonly, too, the exo- 
gamous group (where such exists) is not the 
one, qua group, concerned with perpetuation ; 
but Lévi-Strauss reifies fairly easily. He has, 
then, rather arbitrarily chosen a small selection 
of the great range of human societies, even of 
the simpler sort. With this selection he seeks 
to unravel the problems of totemism which, 
as he has written elsewhere, ‘ some of us hold 
to be transparent and insubstantial (but 
which have) weighed upon ethnographic 
thought for years’, Their weight has been 
fairly insubstantial from where some anthro- 
pologists stand, but in fact his concern with 
totemism is really one with the structure and 
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interrelations of men’s ideas, and the com- 
parability of the patterns of apparently 
disparate ideas (as, for example, in his com- 
parison of totemio groups and castes as modes 
of thought). In other words, the topic of 
totemism is used ав an entry into the analysis 
of the way men order their ideas, and of the 
logio of patterning. It may seem preposterous 
to suggest it of so wide-ranging an intellect as 
that of Lévi-Strauss, nevertheless it is hard 
altogether to dismiss the notion that he limits 
himself unnecessarily by his concentration on 
во narrow а range of human societies and 
topics. Philosophically this does not matter 
at all, but anthropologically it may be some- 
thing of a serious defect. 

Lévi-Strauss is surely a prime representative 
of the philosophical half of men whose great 
passion is for ideas, the play of the human 
mind. This book is of very great importance to 
such people. To the other half of men, those 
concerned with observable, empirical, practical 
reality, he may seem to have little contact with 
the ground and to fly in even thinner air. But 
at least these people cannot shirk the obli- 
gation to become more conversant with his 
work. No doubt rejection is as unfortunate as 
over-adulation, but those who can take a mid- 
position seem to be few indeed. The fall 
impact of Lévi-Strauss is still to be seen and 
assessed ; but in the meantime he is a domi- 
nant figure in the intellectual world in general, 
and in anthropology in particular. Thus this 
English translation is a publication of very 
considerable significance. 

Р. H. GULLIVER 


С. E. Bazu and others (ed.): In 
memory of J. R. Firth. Edited by 
C. E. Bazell, J. C. Catford, M. A. К. 
Halliday, R. H. Robins. (Longmans’ 
Linguistics Library.) xi, 500 pp. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Ltd., 1966. 60s. 


J. В. Firth, Professor of General Linguistics 
in the University of London from 1944 to 1957, 
was the dominant figure and the most impor- 
tant influence in linguistics in Britain during 
this century. This volume is a worthy memorial 
to him. Apart from a brief editorial preface 
and a convenient bibliography of Firth’s 
writings it contains 27 essays by his pupils and 
colleagues. These are interesting, both in their 
own right, and because they во often help to 
elucidate the complexities of Firth’s thought. 
As the editors admit, ‘he was not . . . the 
clearest of writers’, and they go on to regret 
* the absence of a major book from him setting 
out in full and in detail his standpoint and. his 
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methods”. But Firth was no de Saussure or 
Bloomfield ; in spite of ‘A synopsis of linguistic 
theory, 1930-1955 *,! one doubts whether his 
particular talent was the building of systems or 
the construction of full-scale theories. His 
most important ideas seem to have been 
reached, as it: were, in reaction against the 
accepted theories of the time. Thus, prosodic 
phonology gave, and is still giving, much- 
needed corrective to the rigid orthodoxy of 
monosystemic phonemics ; and the contextual 
theory of meaning opposes, in Firth’s words, 
‘the dualistic principle which wreoks the 
empirical analysis of language material ’.* 

The scope of this volume, like Firth’s own 
interests, is wide and daunting to a reviewer. 
The topics and languages treated range from 
discussions of linguistic theory to descriptions 
of aspects of particular languages, from Old 
English to Indian English, from Welsh to 
Maori, from Jonathan Swift to Henry Sweet. 
The editors observe that there were three 
dominant strands in the work of Firth: the 
contextual theory of language, the history of 
linguistics, and prosodic phonology. In this 
volume there are six papers concerned with 
prosodic phonology, three with the history of 
linguistics, and three with the contextual 
theory; there are also two papers on lexis, 
three on historical problems, two on problems 
of anthropological linguistics, and six on 
aspects of grammar. In addition, Judith Jacob 
offers & detailed discussion of two of the basic 
features of Khmer versification, the rhymes 
and the syllables, and W. Hass writes on 
* Linguistic relevance ’. 

Professor Haas's paper ів too important to 
pass without comment, and too complex for 
convenient summary. He distinguishes three 
(rather than the usual two) basic relations : 
syntagmatic, paradigmatic, and functional 
(the relation of elements to units of higher 
level). He goes on to discuss at some length 
the difference between what he calls ‘ diacriti- 
cal power’ and ‘determinant power ', con- 
cluding: ‘Distinctive value reflects the 
freedom of choice we have in speaking & 
language; determinant value refleote the 
constrainta to which we submit. It is the task 
of Linguistic Analysis to state the extent of 
that freedom, and the nature of those con- 
straints '. 

There are a number of papers on aspeota of 
the grammar of particular languages. J. E. 
Buse writes on ‘Number in Rarotongan 
Maori! and shows that five interlooking 


1 In Studies in linguistic analysis. Special 
volume of the Philological Soctety, Oxford, 
1957, 1-32. 

2 Papera in linguistics, 1934-1951, London, 
1957, 227-8. 
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systems must be set up to handle the material. 
R. E. Asher examines the verbal forms of 
colloquial Tamil and establishes a morpho- 
logical classification of verbs based on certain 
phonematio and prosodic features of the 
‘stem’. Natalie Waterson discusses the need 
for a category of numerative in the grammar 
of Uzbek. Three papers are concerned with 
English grammar: Angus Molntosh provides 
a fascinating and convincing analysis of 
‘Predictive Statements’ of the type ‘it’s 
going to rain ’, © you'll beat him easily’; T. Е. 
Mitchell writes on ‘Some English phrasal 
types’; and Randolph Quirk and David 
Crystal discuss ‘Scales of contrast in con- 
nected English speech '. 

Two papers of particular interest will &ppeal 
both to the linguist and to the anthropologist. 
In а discussion of Firth's term * hypostati- 
zation’ С. B. Milner examines what happens, 
in terms of both loss and gain of meaning, to 
words transferred from one language to another, 
and pleads for a more rigorous and controlled 
use of vernacular terms in Western languages. 
Raymond Firth investigates ‘ The meaning of 
pali in Tikopia’. 

Three subjects of historical interest are 
discussed. W. S. Allen attempts to explain the 
significance of the ‘grave’ accent in ancient 
Greek. Marjorie Daunt applies a Firthian 
scheme of analysis to Anglo-Saxon poetry 
with results of considerable interest. And 
E. M. Whitley makes a contextual analysis of 
Swift’ ‘little language ’. 

There are two important papers on lexis. 
M. A. K. Halliday writes on ‘Lexis as a 
linguistic level’ and J. MoH. Sinclair outlines 
the problems and possibilities of a lexical 
study. These two articles, one theoretical and 
one practical, go в considerable way towards 
explaining and justifying Firth’s assumption 
of a level of collocation. 

The contextual theory of language, like 
prosodic phonology, is touched on in several 
papers. Three are specifically concerned with 
it. Braj B. Kachru writes on Indian English, 
making both formal and contextual statements. 
Jeffrey Ellis discusses contextual meaning in 
an involved and rather difficult article. In 
perhaps the most important essay in tho 
volume John Lyons severely, but justly, 
criticizes ' Firth's theory of “meaning ”’?. 
While recognizing that ‘ the notion of “ context 
of situation” is essential to a materially 
adequate theory of semantics’ he argues that 
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‘Firth, despite his own assertions and those 
of his followers, does not provide us with a 
complete theory of semantics, but rather with 
a theory of linguistio structure in which Фе 
term “meaning” is given several different 
and peculiar interpretations; that the only 
true semantio notion that Firth’s theory can 
make any claims to have captured, and that 
only partially, is the notion оѓ“ significance ”’ ; 
and that the use of the term “ meaning ” in 
some of the senses in whioh it is employed by 
Firth cannot but lead to confusion with more- 
established uses, and should be abandoned ’. 

Articles on the history of linguistics are 
contributed by G. L. Bursill-Hall (the Modis- 
tae), Roman Jakobson (Henry Sweet), and 
Vivian Salmon (John Wilkins and the seven- 
teenth-century language planners). 

The six articles on prosodic phonology treat 
of at least six different languages: К. Н. 
Albrow writes on mutation in North Welsh ; 
H. L. Bhorto investigates Mon vowel systems ; 
R. K. Sprigg providea phonological formulae 
for the Limbu verb as an aid to Tibeto- 
Burmese comparison; John Т. Bendor- 
Samuel analyses Terena in six phonological 
levels; Eugénie J. A. Henderson contributes 
ап extremely important and impressive paper 
on Vietnamese syllable structure ; and Т. Hill, 
using examples from Turkish and a number of 
other languages, provides a valuable pedagogi- 
cal introduction to the complexities of prosodic 
analysis. The diversity of these papers is not 
only in the languages described, but also in 
the theoretical standpoint adopted by the 
writers. For too long exponenta of prosodie 
phonology have assumed a unity of theory 
which is not apparent to the onlooker. Firth, 
typically, presented what vas probably his 
most important contribution to linguistics in 
one of his least satisfactory articles, and the 
subject has languished for lack of а thorough- 
going theoretical statement ever since. 
À manual of prosodio phonology would be all 
the more welcome now when there seems to bo 
& growing revival of interest in Firth’s 
approach. 

Tt is в measure both of the importance of 
Firth's theories and the interest of this book 
that the reader finishes it unsatisfied, and 
demands more. 

©. J. 2. BALL 


з ‘Sounds and рговойїев”, TPS, 1948, 
127-52. 
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А. М. Gazov-Ginzpzre: Byl li yazyk 
#obrazitelen v svoskh tstokakh ? (Svide- 
tel'stvo prasemitskogo zapasa korney.) 
(Akademiya Nauk SSSR. Institut 
Narodov Azii.) 183 pp. Moskva: 
Izdatel’stvo ‘Nauka’, 1965. Rbls. 
0.60. 


The author sets out to prove that а large 
proportion of roots in Semitio languages, and 
probably in other languages as well, have 
evolved from various natural sounds and 
gestures made by man when he first began to 
communicate with his neighbour. А great deal 
of material is gathered together in this little 
book to try to substantiate this claim, and 
‘the work of Soviet and Western scholars in the 
field of onomatopoeia is widely quoted. The 
author briefly outlines the main features of 
work done to date and regrets that although 
there is a large body of material now available, 
hardly any study has been made from the 
point of view of the source of onomatopoeic 
words and how they evolved. It seems that the 
onomatopoeio origin of some Semitio roots has 
already been recognized by some linguists but 
that the rules for Semitic onomatopoeia have 
not yet been formulated and this is one of the 
things the author aims to do in this book. 

In his comparison of Semitic onomatopoeio 
roots with those of other languages, the 
author takes four language families: Indo- 
European, Turkic, Malayo-Polynesian, and 
Japanese. The languages from which he draws 
his examples are Russian, Lithuanian, Tajik, 
Ossetic, Yakut, Turkish, Chuvash, Malay, and 
Japanese. 

There is an index (pp. 164—8) containing в 
list of the Common Semitic verb roots ex- 
amined in the text. Roots taken as Common 
Semitic are those attested in the following 
three groups of Semitic languages: North- 
West, South and North-East. These roots 
(in col. 1 of the index) are followed (in col. 2) 
by an English translation, with an indication 
of the onomatopoeic etymology proposed in the 
book. Whether the etymology is generally 
accepted in Semitic studies is indicated by the 
presence or absence of a plus sign (cols. 8 and 
4), and lastly follows a reference to the page on 
which the root is dealt with in the book (ool. 5). 
Of the 141 verb roots examined, 115 are con- 
sidered to be definitely onomatopoeio in 
origin. This index and the two-page summary 
in English (pp. 170-1) make it very convenient 
for English readers who do not read Russian 
to get the gist of the arguments put forward. 

At the end of the book is a bibliography of 
nine pages. It has two main sections: 


(i) general and Hamito-Semitic linguistics, and 
(ii) onomatopoeia in non-Hamito-Semitio 
languages. 

NATALIE WATERSON 


WiLLiAM FoxwELL ALBRIGHT: The 
Proto-Sinattic inscriptions and their 
decipherment. (Harvard Theological 
Studies, хх.) [iii], 45 pp., 8 plates. 
Cambridge, [Mass.]: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 16s. 


Professor Albright has developed his earlier 
study (Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 110, 1948, 9 ff. to cover all 
extant legible texts in the so-called Proto- 
Sinaitic script, now recovered from eight sites 
in ancient Palestine south of Bylos in addition 
to Seräbît el-Khâdem itself. A detailed story 
of the decipherment is followed by historical 
inferences which depend necessarily on the 
interpretation of the 28 texts given in copy, 
transliteration, and translation. The very 
limited nature of these texts, not homogeneous 
palaeographically, can be seen clearly, since 
they comprise only 375 signs in total. From 
these а glossary of 66 entries is compiled, of 
which 18 are interpreted as personal, place, or 
divine names and 11 are prepositions common 
to both North-West and South Semitic. 
Twenty-three letters of the alphabet have 
been identifled and ş and z (and therefore 
possibly d so far unidentified) are represented 
by the same grapheme. 

Professor Albright considers the language 
does not correspond with any known dialect 
but is ‘Late Bronze Age N.W. Semitic’ of 
с. 1525—1475 в.о. with close relation to South 
Canaanite (because of the treatment of the 
sibilants as known through Egyptian tran- , 
scriptions). He therefore wishes to classify 
Proto-Sinaitio as ‘a kind of Canaanite koing 
(lingua vulgaris) which had perhaps evolved 
into a separate dialect’. This is a tentative, and 
probably premature, judgement. Though the 
study takes us a step forward and usefully 
marshals all available evidence, it has to call 
on Egyptian, ‘ Old South Arabic ’, ‘ Old North 
Arabic’, Arabio, West Semitic, Ugaritio, 
Hebrew, and Akkadian to wrestle sense from 
a few, mainly votive, inscriptions. Only 
substantial text additions can bring this 
dialect to a state in which it can be used 
reliably in comparative studies. One interesting 
result of Professor Albright’s work is that it 
points to an earlier origin for the alphabet 
(c. 1800 в.0.?) than has hitherto been supposed. 


D. J. WISHMAN 
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%УпллтАм Curcan: The first merchant 
venturers: the anoient Levant in 
history and commerce. (Library of the 
Early Civilizations.) 144 рр. London : 
Thames and Hudson, 1966. 30s. 


This is a revised and augmented reissue of a 
chapter from the collective volume The dawn 
of civilization edited by Professor 8. Piggott 
which appeared in 1961. The additional 
material is considerable, and the bibliography 
has been reorganized and brought up to date. 
The author covers a lot of ground and shows 
an extensive knowledge of archaeological dis- 
coveries which bear on trade in the east 
Mediterranean during the last three millennia 
в.о. He appears to be most at home in the first 
millennium, and in particular on Phoenician 
trade to the west. (He modestly refrains from 
citing his own article on this in Abr-Nahrain, I, 
1959-60.) There are a few inconsistencies 
(e.g. the passage which previously preceded the 
section on p. 77 has been moved to pp. 114-16, 
во that the section headed ‘ Ophir and Tar- 
shish ? does not mention Tarshish, and in the 
section immediately following (p. 79), reference 
is made to * The quest for ivory in Tarshiah ...’, 
which has not yet been disoussed) and oddities 
(‘Phontic’, p. 125), but very few lapses 
(‘ patesi ' instead of ' ensi ', p. 18 ; ‘Abi-ahemu 
(Abi-is-my-father) ’, p. 22; the steatite bowl 
in fig. 99 is actually of unknown provenance ; 
Albright’s BASOR artiole is 1941 not 1964, 
р. 134, bottom). The material assembled here 
is of sufficient value to make it regrettable that 
it is not supported by individual references in 
addition to the general bibliography. 


T. О. MITOHELL 


Iwrrvig ‘ALĪ “Аванї (ed.): Tafsul- 
Qur'an, by Abu ‘Abdsllah Sufyan b. 
Saad b. Masrüg ag-Sawrt al-Kift 
(d. 161/777). (Raza Library Publi- 
cation Series, No. 13.) 40, 488 pp. 
4- errata slip, plate. [Rampur: Raza 
Library], 1965. Вз. 25. 


Imtiyäz ‘Ali Khan ‘Arahi has a great repu- 
tation in the Indian subcontinent as a scholar, 
and was recently presented with a volume of 
studies on his sixty-first birthday. The present 
work is an edition with a vast amount of 
relevant additional material of a manuscript 
which he found in the Raza Library in Rampur. 
The manuscript, which he dates in the third 
century A.H., lacks beginning and end, but 
runs from Sūra 2 to Sūra 52, suggesting that 
more is missing at the end than at the begin- 
ning. It ів in the riwdya of an unidentified 
Aba Ja‘far Muhammad from al-Thawri’s 
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immediate pupil, Abi Hudhayfa al-Nahdl, 
and follows the form common among tradi- 
tionists, namely, a string of tendds, each 
followed by & few words of the Qur’än ang a 
brief explanation. This work differs from that 
of al-Tabari in that all the material comes 
from Sufyän. One verse has been noticed 
(хх, 24) for which two differing interpretations 
are given—the one who called Mary from below 
was either Jesus or Gabriel. 

It is most exciting to come across an early 
work of tafsir of which there is no whisper in 
Brockelmann. Indeed the only reference the 
editor has found is in Hajji Khalifa, apart 
from an incidental quotation in Ibn Hajar’s 
Tahdhib. There is no reason for doubting the 
genuineness of the work nor its ascription to 
al-Thawri rather than Ibn ‘Uyayna. Although 
every isndd begins only with 'Sufy&n', one 
(оп п, 163 £.) continues ‘ from his father бача 
ibn Masrüq'. The original excitement is 
tempered on closer examination by the 
realization that a similar ‘commentary’ of 
this kind could easily be compiled from 
al-Tabari for at least a dozen other scholars. 
Nevertheless close study of this work may lead 
to а clearer understanding of some of the 
trends and tendencies in the early history of 
tafsir. 

To the 244 pp. of printed text (more than 
half of this being notes and cross-references) 
are added 196 pp. with biographies of 299 
persons mentioned by Sufyän as his sources. 
The biographies are neoessarily brief, but tho 
list of sources for the biography is unusually 
full, and would be of the utmost value to 
someone working in this field. Altogether the 
European scholar cannot but be impressed 
апа even daunted by the volume of pains- 
taking scholarship behind this edition. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


A. J. ARBERRY (ed. and tr.): Poems of 
al-Mutanabbi. vi, 155 pp. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1967. 55s. 


This study of perhaps the greatest Arab 
poet uses the same format as and is intended 
to supplement Professor Arberry’s Arabic 
poetry : а primer for students. The collection 
of 26 poems is mainly selected for students of 
Arabic, but it will undoubtedly interest a far 
wider number of readers, including those con- 
cerned with the history and culture of the 
Arabs, medieval and modern, and also those 
who, hitherto, have been reluctant to come to 
terms with this poet’s language and style or 
who have been unable to fathom the reason 
for the esteem in which some Arabs hold his 
masterly talent. 

The editor has simplified his task with an 
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introduction and & neatly arranged text with 
English translation and Arabic text printed, 
verse for verge, on facing pages. The trans- 
lation is modestly described as ‘ literal— 
having no pretensions to elegance or poetic 
quality ’ and in a note at the end of the book 
one or two examples of ‘ twopence coloured ' 
ав opposed to ‘ penny plain '—poetieal trans- 
formations from the original Arabic into 
English—have been furnished by way of 
comparison. 

Whether the translator has succeeded in 
making al-Mutanabbi more appreciated by 
the English reader to a great extent depends 
on whether this type of poetry, its exuberance, 
its lengthy panegyric and occasional satire 
will ever appeal to any but a few of those 
English-speaking students to whom the 
selection is primarily addressed. The task set 
is a difficult one, as difficult, let us say in the 
artistic field, as making Austrian Baroque 
appeal to the devotee of the Palladian. 

The aesthetic appeal may be made in vain 
but as a practical aid towards a mastery of 
Arabic poetry and ita translation, this book 
will be of real value. This, in itself, I feel, fully 
justifies Professor Arberry’s decision to keep 
his translation a literal translation since this 
enables the reader and the student to follow 
closely the theme of each poem, word by 
word, in а straightforward manner and it will 
rid him of the illusion that somehow, in & 
* doctored ’ poetic English of the day, he is in 
fact aesthetically enjoying something which 
is undoubtedly present or hinted at in the 
Arabie original. Here the sympathetio English 
reader of poetic temperament can embellish 
his own re-translation with the aid of the text 
and the other facilities whioh Professor Arberry 
has likewise provided. 

The latter include footnotes which are 
sometimes bare and stark. Has the cost of 
printing the volume dictated this, for it cannot 
be overlooked that the price is high, the 
volume slender and by its very nature leas 
likely to catch a student’s attention as well as 
his purse than its predecessor ? Furthermore, 
certain lack of footnotes may be a little mis- 
leading. In poem 22, for example, the trans- 
lator renders verse 30 : 

AN Jal oe chi Le 
sw pol otl usu 
by ‘there a Nabathean of the people of the 
black soil teaches the genealogies of the people 
of the desert’. The average student without 
& footnote here may not realize that the 
Nabathean in question is not а descendant of 
& citizen of Petra but ‘ a dweller between the 
two 'Irágs' and that ‘the black soil’ is the 
district between al-Bagrah and al-Küfah. 

. н.т. N. 
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МА7НАВ Н. Sax (tr): The General 
principles of Avicenna’s Canon of 
medicine. [v], xli, 459 pp., front. 
Karachi: Naveed Clinic, 1966. Rs. 50. 


Rhazes and Avicenna were, and are, the 
most famous of the Arab physicians. Trans- 
lations of their works were the basis of teaching 
from the twelfth century in the medioal schools 
of Montpellier and Bologna, and the foun- 
dations of Western medicine. In the eighteenth 
century Hillary, in contact with tropical 
disease in the West Indies, wished that Rhazes 
and other Arab physicians had described the 
diseases more fully. 

Of the two physicians, Avicenna has the 
reputation of being more speculative and less 
practical. His approach to medicine may be 
judged from the first book of the ‘Canon’ on 
general principles. An earlier English trans- 
lation of the first volume by Dr. O. Cameron 
Gruner was published in 1930. This trans- 
lation was based mainly on versions in Latin 
published in Venice in 1595 and 1608, and 
contains additions by later, authors. The 
present volume, to which Dr. Gruner con- 
tributes a foreword, is based on the version, in 
Arabic, Kulliyat al-Qünün, and ite Urdu 
translations. Dr. Mazhar Shah has endeavoured 
to produce æ literal translation and it is 
interesting to compare the two versions in 
English. Dr. Mazhar Shah also gives the con- 
tents of books п-у of the ‘Canon’ (as does 
Gruner) and he includes a useful list of the 
drugs used, with their English, Arabic, Urdu, 
and scientific names. There is also a short 
biography of Avicenna. 

Arab medicine derives from the medical 
knowledge of the ancient world, knowledge 
traceable to Egyptian origins through Greece 
and Rome, and to India. The ‘ Canon’ can be 
regarded as в statement of knowledge and 
interpretation of ita time, with a materia 
medica worth further investigation. Both 
Dr. Gruner and Dr. Mazhar Shah would go 
further and suggest that there is more of value 
here for Western minds. 

В. В. LAURENOR 


ALBERT Drerrion: Medioinalia Arab- 
dca : Studien über arabische medizin- 
ische Handschriften in türkischen und 
syrischen Bibliotheken. (Abhand- 
lungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Gôttingen. Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 
66.) 258 pp. Gôttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1966. DM 56. 


The decision by Professor Dietrich not to 
follow the path of modern bibliographers in 
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compiling mere author and title lists of 
oriental manuscripts, but to return to the 
detailed and descriptive methods employed 
by nineteenth-century scholars (Ahlwardt, 
Flügel, ef al.) is most weloome. In this first 
instalment of his bibliographical researches in 
the libraries of Syria and Turkey, he has 
arranged his findings under the following 
headings: i, 'Hippokrates pnd seine arab- 
ischen Kommentatoren ' ; ii, ‘ Galen und seine 
arabischen Kommentatoren'; iii, 'Hunain 
ibn  Ishaqs "Quaestiones medicae’’’; 
iv, ‘ Rhazes’; v, ' Von Rhazes bis Avicenna’ ; 
vi, ‘Avicenna und seine Bearbeiter ’; vii, ‘ Die 
späteren Autoren’; viii, ‘Materia medica’ ; 
ix, ‘ Hippiatrie’; x, ‘Sammelhandschriften ’. 
The most important results of this method are 
to obviate the errors arising out of frequently 
misleading title-pages, and to distinguish 
separate parts of, and often separate works in, 
a single bound volume. Of considerable impor- 
tance, too, is the author’s identification of 
copyists, owners, and other marks of possession 
for the purpose of collating and possibly 
collecting together long since dispersed parta 
of the same or similar works. The method here 
employed is indeed time-consuming and pains- 
taking, but will prove of enormous benefit to 
prospective readers of these manusoripte. 
The author’s decision to begin with medical 
works was the result of his discovery of the 
large collection of such in Manisa, and the fact 
that at the end of his researches a full third of 
his notes concerned this kind of manuscript. 
It is to be hoped that further publications will 
provide subjects of perhaps more general 
interest, such as balägha and tafsir, with 
treatment of the same high standard. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


ADOLF GROHMANN : 1. Arabische Chrono- 
i. I. Arabische Papyruskunde. 
(Handbuch der Orientalistik. Erste 


Abt.: Der Nahe und der Mittlere 
Osten.  Ergünzungsbd. п. Erster 
Halbbd.) xi, 118 pp., 10 plates. 


Leiden, Kóln: E. J. Brill, 1966. 
Guilders 44. 


This very useful manual of Arabic chrono- 
logy and papyrology consists of selections, 
each provided with considerable addenda, 
from the author's earlier, detailed study 
Einfuhrung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen 
Papyruskunde, Prague, 1954-5. The addenda, 
in addition to bibliographical notices of recent 
work by N. Abbott, Père de Vaux, G. L. 
Harding, and others, include sections on 
chronological systems in use among the Arab 
peoples before Islam (pp. 3-9), on the con- 
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version of Hijra dates (by Joachim Mayr, 
pp. 37-9, extracted from his edition of the 
Wtstenfeld-Mahler’ache Vergleichungs-Tabellen, 
Wiesbaden, 1961), and on the dating of Cogtic 
documenta during the Islamic period (by 
Walter C. Till, pp. 39—43). In the section on 
papyri there is mention of the recent finds in 
Wadi Murabba'&t (p. 61), and of additional 
collections of material in Jordan and Israel 
(pp. 70-1), in Philadelphia (p. 70), in Aberdeen 
(p. 77), and in Basel and Geneva (р. 87). A good 
deal of very important information has, how- 
ever, been omitted from this handbook, and 
reference to the Einführung is still essential 
for matters such aa ' Schreibmaterialien ' and 
* Urkundenlehre'. Considering the very early 
dates of some of the papyri, I am disinclined 
to accept the description of deviations from 
Classical Arabic as errors, or description of 
obvious examples of colloquial phonology and 
morphology by reference to Classical forms 
(pp. 97-100). Since he describes the exact 
circumstances of this denomination, the 
author’s translation of sanatu 'Lghubüri as 
* das Jahr der Tritbsal ’ (p. 3) seems to me very 
odd indeed. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Francesco GABRIELI: L'Islèm nella 
storia: saggi di storia e storiografia 
musulmana. (Storia е Civiltà, 1.) 
271 pp. Bari: Dedalo Libri, 1966. 
L 3,000. 


This interesting volume is & oollection of 
essays published, with two earlier exceptions, 
by Professor Gabrieli during the past 10 years. 
Ranging from India to the western Mediter- 
ranean, the author has brought to his treatment 
of these topics the enormous erudition and 
charming style which his readers have grown 
accustomed to expect. The essays, with dates 
of original publication, include: ‘Tribù e 
Stato nell’antica poesia araba’ (1962), ‘ Le 
origini del movimento kharigita’ (1941), 
‘Arabi e Bizantini nel Mediterraneo centrale’ 
(1964), ‘Ibn Hawqal e gli Arabi di Sioilia’ 
(1961), ‘ Gli Arabi in India’ (1965), ‘ Venezia 
ө i Mamelucchi ’ (1965), ‘ Il Salento e l'Oriente 
islamico’ (1956), ‘Il flagello barbaresco’ 
(1964), ‘ Storie di Bey e Dey ' (1957), ‘ L'emiro 
Abd el-Kader' (1962), ‘Gli Arabi e la 
libertà ’ (1961), ‘ La storiografia araba ’ (1964), 
‘ Storiografia dell'Oriente islamico’ (1963), 
‘ Storiografia araba delle Crociate’ (1962), 
and ‘Il concetto della '''asabiyya"' nel 
pensiero storico di Ibn Khaldin’ (1980). 
These are provided, where appropriate, with 
revised notes and bibliographical addenda. 
With regard to the thres short articles on the 
recent history of North Africa, it may be 
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worth observing that Bono's I corsari bar- 
bareschi (reviewed also in BSOAS, xxix, 1, 
1966, 196—7), described by Professor Gabrieli 
in éI flagello barbaresco ' (pp. 135-8), suffers 
not only from that author's inability to use 
oriental sources, but also from his possibly 
prejudiced and certainly incomplete picture of 
the destiny of captives sold on the slave 
markets of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, for 
which there is abundant material in European 
sources. Further, in the articles * Storie de Bey 
e Dey’ (pp. 130-42) and 'L'emiro Abd 
el-Kader’ (pp. 148-0), Professor Gabrieli 
adumbrates two topics currently under inves- 
tigation by modern North African historians, 
namely, retouching the portraits of key figures 
in the national development, which, he rightly 
suggests, is a process without end. While Abd 
el-Kader has already been resoued from the 
hands of French historians, time may also 
prove kinder to the beylical dynasty of Tunis. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


N. V. PIGULEVSKAYA: Arabi u granits 
Țizantii i Irana v трут w. (Akade- 
miya Nauk SSSR. Institut Narodov 
Azii.  Leningradskoye Otdeleniye.) 
336 pp. Moskva, Leningrad: Izda- 
tel’stvo Nauka, 1964. Rbls. 1.62. 


After occupying herself for many years with 
the history of Byzantium and Persia, the 
author has set herself the task in this book of 
surveying the position of the Arabs in relation 
to these states in the centuries preceding the 
rise of Islam. 

The author relies mainly on Greek, Syriac, 
and Arabic sources to build up her survey of 
the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, but disousses 
also Arab relations with Southern Arabie and 
thus deals with source material in Epigraphio 
South Arabian. 

In her first chapter the author surveys and 
analyses the Arabic, Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
sources. From these she goes on to build up 
88 detailed as possible a picture of the Arabs 
on the frontiers of Byzantium (pp. 22—56), of 
the Lakhmid state on the frontiers of Persia 
(pp. 57-128), of the role of the house of Kinda 
in central Arabia (pp. 124-79), and of the 
Ghass&nid buffer-state (pp. 180-214). 

The book ends with a discussion of the 
social structure and economic idiosyncrasies of 
Arab society (pp. 229-63), and notes on the 
Arabs and Christianity (pp. 264-83). 

It will thus be seen that although it is the 
author’s intention as declared in the intro- 
duction to concentrate attention on economic 
and social relations, and to free the con- 
sideration of these problems inter alia from 
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determinist and Europocentric interpretations, 
most of this book deals in fact with what is 
generally styled history rather than economic 
history. 

This the author does very well, though 
her touch is surest where she is dealing with 
the source materials which she knows best, 
namely those in Greek and Syriao. In the 
quotation of Arab names, Arabists may well 
be confused by the very approximate soheme 
of transcription the author uses, 80 that 
Mundhir b. Nu‘män, for example, appears вв 
Mundar ibn Naaman (p. 63). 

There are also many small misprints in the 
footnotes, and one in an Arabic quotation 
(p. 181), but these are not likely to cause any 
difficulty to the reader. А 

The bibliography given by the author is 
very full, covering 16 pp., and should be of 
great use to those working and studying in 
this field. 

This book does throw light on the question 
of the preparedness of the Arabs for their wars 
of expansion, and though it does not altogether 
explain the raison d'être of their great surge 
outwards, it does show that the economic 
strength and military ability of the Arabs was 
considerable in the centuries immediately 
preceding the rise of Islam. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


G.-H. Bousquet: L'éthique sexuelle 
de l'Islam : nouvelle édition revue et 
augmentée de La morale de l'Islam et 
son éthique sexuelle. (Islam d'Hier 
et d'Aujourd'hui, Vol. xiv.) xv, 
220 pp. Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve 
et Larose, [1966]. Fr. 24. 


This is a revised and expanded edition of the 
author's La morale de l'Islam et son éthique 
sexuelle (Paris, 1953). The most substantial 
additions to the text consist of two appendixes, 
the first (pp. 197-208) concerning the foster- 
relationship in Islamic law, the second 
(pp. 207-13) commenting on an opinion by 
Caetani on erotio terms in Arabio. There is & 
short but important new section (pp. 158-9) 
on contemporary reforms of the law of marriage 
and divorce. For the rest, this new version 
follows closely its predecessor, and is essentially 
a study of the provisions of Islamio law in 
sexual matters. The author is, however, not 
merely concerned to give an account of 
sexual ethics in Islam, but to set them against 
Islamic morality in general, and to effect com- 
parisons with the corresponding field in 
Christian ethics, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Like the earlier edition, this book will be of 
value to students of the Sharta and of the 
sociology of Islam. 
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Warren 8. WALKER and Анмкт E. 
Охват, (tr): Tales alive in Turkey. 
xiii, 310 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1966. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 565.) 


For anyone seeking an introduction either 
to Turkish oral literature in particular or to 
Turkish life and customs in general, nothing 
could be better or more pleasant than this 
excellent collection of tales, translated very 
agreeably into English and copiously 
annotated. 

The selection was made from tales recorded 
all over Turkey between 1961 and 1964 and 
covers the whole range of story-type still alive 
and flourishing there, from Märchen and 
novella to anecdote. 

By way of introduction, there is an esfay on 
Turkish oral literature both as a feature of 
village life to-day and in relation to other folk 
literatures. Each of the seven sections has an 
introductory description of the genre exem- 
plified, with a discussion of ita stock characters 
and historical and social background. 

The notes are а mine of information. Quite 
apart from identification of the story-teller, 
the motifs, and types, which one takes for 
granted in a work of this quality, they contain 
observations on audience reaction and on 
features peculiar to Turkish story-telling : 
formulae (translated literally in the text) are 
identified, allusions are explained and referred 
to a wider context, details of custom and 
etiquette are discussed at some length, and 
significant linguistio points are explained, so 
that the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
Turkish language and with Turkish, or indeed 
Muslim, customs, ів admirably catered for. 
Indeed, the thoroughness of annotation is such 
that those who are familiar with the milieu 
can find much that is new. 

Turkish words and names are rendered in an 
English transcription. A useful bibliography 
and a good index are provided. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


J. H. ELFENBEN: The Baluchi lan- 
guage: а dialectology with texts. 
(Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, 
Vol. xxvn.) [іу], 48 pp. map. 
London: Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1966. 30s. 
(Agents: Luzac.) 


The Baluchi Janguage and ite dialects have 
been comparatively neglected since the 
appearance of vol. x (‘Eranian’) of the 
Linguistic Survey of India in 1921, no large- 
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goale contribution to knowledge of them 
having appeared apart from Zarubin’s col- 
lection of texts from the isolated community 
in Turkmenia.! Most previous work, moreoeer, 
has been devoted to individual dialects. The 
appearance of this firat survey of the whole 
area of Baluchistan, based on the observations 
of one person, is the more welcome. 

Dr. Elfenbein divides the dialects into six 
main groups and describes their geographical 
location (though regrettably they are not 
marked at all on the fold-out map at the back 
of the book). He gives his oriteria in detail— 
17 phonological, 10 morphological, 18 lexical, 
and one, ‘the retention or otherwise of the 
passive construction of past transitive verbs ?5 
syntactical—and then liste their reflections in 
each group of dialects in turn. While the 
material is thus presented in regular form it is 
not easy to survey. Although the many 
criteria, of widely varying importance, do not 
immediately lend themselves to it, а 
diagram would have greatly olarifled the work. 

The author oloses his description with а 
conspeotus regarding the age of the dialects, 
which he divides into oldest (the geographi- 
caly peripheral) transitional and youngest 
(central) He adds some interesting theories 
on the movements of the Baluch from their 
original homeland, ‘ fairly certain[ly] . . . the 
south-eastern shores of the Caspian’, to their 
present scattered territory. The work is com- 
pleted by nine short representative texte in 
various dialects, with translations, and а 
short glossary of less common words. 

D. N. A. 


HanrPRASAD G. SuasrRI (ed.) : Vinaya- 
candrasüri's Kävyañksa.  (Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Series, No. 3.) 23, 197 pp., 
plate. Ahmedabad: Lalbhai Dal- 
patbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidya- 
mandir, 1964. Rs. 10. 

К. Н. Твуюрі: The Natyadarpana of 
Rümacandra and Gunacandra: а 
critical study. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Series, No. 9.) viii, 340 pp. Ahmeda- . 
bad: Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya 
Sanskriti Vidyamandir, 1966. Rs. 30. 


This Kávyaéiksü, by a late thirteenth- 
century Jaina author, is & combination of an 
ars poetica and a gradus ad Parnassum, 
intended primarily, it would seem, for the 
beginner in Sanskrit verse composition. In 
addition to definitions of metres and во forth, 
it contains lists of verbal forms, and versified 


1 From which Dr. Elfenbein has compiled a 
useful Vi of Marw Baluchi (AION, 
Sez. Ling., Quaderni, п), Naples, 1968. 
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lista of words after the manner of a koéa, as 
well as specimen passages from earlier literature 
to serve as models. It is of some interest to 
have the work made available in print, as an 
example of the type of manual which was at 
the disposal of aspiring beginners in poetic 
composition during the late medieval period. 
It contains little if anything of interest for the 
history of Sanskrit poetio theory. 

Dr. Trivedi's book on the Nàfyadarpana is a 
painstaking &nd rather pedestrian account of 
a thoroughly traditional treatise on drama- 
turgy by two Jaina authors, together with an 
account of the dramas and other writings of 
Rämacandra. The text was published in 1929 
in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The two 
authors are said to have been pupils of 
Hemacandra, and the work is ascribed to the 
third quarter of the twelfth century. 

J. B. 


E. К. SREEKRISHNA Sarma (comp.): 
Indische Handschriften, Teil 3. (Ver- 
zeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. m, 3.) 
xiii, 48 pp., 8 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1967. 
DM 40. 


A valuable result of Professor Sreekrishna 
Sarme's visiting professorship in Cologne 
during 1966 is the first descriptive catalogue of 
South Indian manuscripts in Germany. Не 
found time to identify, and describe in English, 
113 texte, partly fragmentary, sometimes 
uninked and unreadable, contained in 52 of 
the c. 650 palm-leaf codices imported by 
F. О. Schrader and now deposited in the 
Tübinger Universitátebibliothek. 

The codices selected are concerned princi- 
pelly with Visistadvaita texte in Tamil or 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Some, mainly Sanskrit 
texts contain material relating to Vaisnava 
liturgy, grhyaprayoga, puräna, and upanisad ; 
Bädaräyana, Apastamba, Gautama, and, in 
Tamil, Kokkoka are also represented. The 
plates give specimens of Sanskrit texts in 
Telugu, Grantha, and Nandinagari scripta 
with facing roman transcription (a pedago- 
gically useful venture which it might be help- 
ful to repeat in Bd. п, 2, yet to appear). It may 
perhaps be regretted that minor fragments 
(e.g. of Mallinitha and Varähamihira) were 
not listed in one of the indexes. Sincere thanks 
&re due to Professor Sreekrishna Sarma for his 
expert and expeditious treatment of a part of 
the Schrader colleotion, and we must hope that 
it will soon prove posaible to have the remain- 
der descriptively catalogued in & manner 
equally satisfactory. 

J. 0. W. 
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К. ISmwARAN : Tradition and economy 
tn village India. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction.) xiv, 169 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul; New 
York: Humanities Press, 1966. 25s. 


At a descriptive level this book is good 
social anthropological reading. It is а study 
of а Mysore village with а population of 3,809, 
grouped into 18 castes and 40 subcastes, 
living in 631 households. On ritualistic, as well 
as other grounds, the Lingayats not the 
Brahmans are ranked as the highest caste. 

At a theoretical level Professor Ishwaran’s 
study seems to me less satisfactory. He denies 
that economic factors determine social pro- 
ceases, or that the economy of a village is the 
best starting-point for & functional analysis. 
He says that the Indian village is an ‘inte- 
grated whole and to reduce it to & mere 
economie system is to distort it. Moreover it 
is not realised that this society has survived 
essentially on а traditional foundation which 
was at once economio, social, moral, political, 
legal, aesthetic and morphological’. The 
principal foous of his analysis is the ‘Aya’ 
system (a local variant of the ‘ Jajmani ' sys- 
tem) which is seen as sustaining the basis of 
village society through a series of complex 
exchanges. Professor Ishwaran describes his 
own theoretical approach as ‘ totalistic’ 
whereas it seems to me highly selective. 


HUGH GRAY 
Y. V. LAKSHMANA Rao: Communication 
and development: a study of two 


Indian villages. [vii], 145 pp. Minne- 
apolis : University of Minnesota Press, 
[1966]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 365.) 


The aim of this book is to study the in- 
fluence of communication on social and 
economic development in rural India, by 
communication being meent the flow of 
information and the ' propagation and inter- 
nalisation of thoughts? (p. 6). Information 
was collected in two villages of Andhra State, 
near Visakhapatnam and Hyderabad respec- 
tively. In the first, there has been а seasonal 
migration to urban work, & growth of village 
industries, and a monetization of the economy. 
With this have come increased contacts be- 
tween people of different traditional socio- 
economio levels, a breaking down of the link 
between caste and occupation, and a general 
trend towards achieved rather than ascribed 
status. In all this, official development 
agencies have had little direct influence. In the 
other village, there has been little or no 
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economic development and economic relations 
are still largely based on hereditary speoiali- 
zation and payments in kind; status is 
largely ascribed, there is & wide gulf between 
the landowning élite апа the reet, and both 
economic and social expectations are confined 
to the village. People here are dissatisfled with 
conditions but have little idea of what to do 
about them. Communication within this 
village largely consists of gossip and faotional 
politics, whereas residents of the first village 
are more likely to be interested in and talk 
about outside events which affect their efforts 
to make more money and advance themselves. 
Both sets of villagers accept that change is in 
the air; but in the first it is thought to be 
possible to harness change, whereas in the 
second, the élite opposes change and others do 
not see how it can benefit them. Partly, it is 
true, this is because the inhabitants of the first 
village have been drawn into в wider world, 
initially as а result of being asked to supply a 
near-by Army camp with vegetables and milk 
during the second World War; but more 
would need to be known about the villages as 
they were at this 1940 ‘ base line’ from which 
they diverged, to chart more precisely the 
courses they have since taken. Such a detailed 
picture is not given here; but the book seta 
out, in a commendably jargon-free style, much 
that supports findings from other areas; and, 
although the reader may think that the con- 
` trast could perhaps have been made without 
the stress on ‘communication’, the concept 
nevertheless provides a theme for what is a 
thoughtful, though brief, analysis of social 
change. 
A. O. M. 


Liv Wu-omr: An introduction to Chinese 
literature. хі, 321 pp., 10 plates. 
Bloomington and London: Indiana 
University Press, 1966. $7.95, 60s. 


Professor Liu in his preface modestly dis- 
claims having written a comprehensive history 
of Chinese literature, as announced on the 
dust-jacket. Instead he has tried, succesafully 
on the whole, to introduce the general reader 
to the main genres and the most important 
authors in the vast field of Chinese literature, 
* from the dawn of Chinese language’ to ‘ con- 
temporary experiments and achievements’. 
Such à programme within the scope of a book 
of some 300 pp. has necessarily forced him to 
be severely selective in his choice. The two 
chapters on T'ang poetry for example, ‘ Great 
T'ang poets’ and ‘Later T'ang poets’, are 
limited to Wang Wei, Li Po, Tu Fu, and 
Po Chüi, Li Ho, Li Shang-yin, and Wei 
Chuang, respectively, while ‘ The neoclassical 
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movement in prose * confines iteelf to Han Yu, 
Liu Tsung-yüan, Ou-yang Haiu, and Su Shih! 
These self-imposed limitations probably help 
to provide the general reader with a ole&rer 
picture than a more comprehensive history 
would have done. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Liu will now put students of Chinese 
literature further in his debt by writing in 
more detail on some of those forms, such as 
drama and fiction, to which he has devoted 
special research. 
а. w. 


NicHOLAS TARLING : A concise history of 
Southeast Asia. xvi, 334 pp. New 
York, London, etc.: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1966. $7.50, 52s. 6d. 


This work will be specially useful to those 
who want more than the general outline pro- 
vided in Brian Harrison’s Short history yet who 
look for an approach which is leas detailed 
than that of D. G. E. Hall’s History. Dr. 
Tarling's book was composed for the anti- 
podean audience (it was first published by 
F. W. Cheshire in Australia as Southeast Asia, 
past and present) and he makes what he can of 
the connexion between Austral-Asia and 
Southeast-Asia. He must be given credit for 
defining the charaoter of the South East Asian 
region, by contrast to its Asian neighbours, 
with much more insight and precision than 
previous writers. His method of treatment is 
to give 90 pp. to history before 1760, 140 pp. 
to the period of Western dominanoe (1760— 
1942), and 70 pp. to the post-independence era. 
He does not funk the problem posed by cul- 
tural heterogeneity, and manages to consider 
briefly the Andamans and New Guinea within 
his framework, while he gives the Philippines 
treatment more appropriate to ite intrinsic | 
significance than that provided in some other 
historical evaluations. Dr. Tarling has written 
a first-class textbook which also has something 
original to say to the specialist who has been 
working on the area for years. 


HUGH TINKER 


Joux Bast and Ковіч W. WiWks 
(comp.): Malaysia : selected histori- 
cal readings. xvi, 484 pp. Kual 
Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. 90s. 


The period covered by these writings extends 
from the traditional account of the founding 
of Malacca to the Confrontation between 
Malaysia and Indonesia аһа the secession of 
Singapore from the Federation (August 1965). 


SHORT NOTICES 


About three-fifths of the space is devoted to 
the period of British dominance, leading up to 
independence. Most of the material is taken 
from contemporary accounts, but в certain 
number of passages from the works of later 
historians are included. As an introduction to 
the surprising wealth of the literature, this 
volume will provide a most important funotion. 


HUGH TINKER 


Hriw Aune (tr. and comp.): Burmese 
monk’s tales. x, 181 pp. New York 
and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1966. $5.95, 44s. 6d. 


The genre of the ‘monk’s tale’ which 
Dr. Htin Aung now presents to English readers 
is of late origin, being effectively the creation 
of the Thingaza Sayadaw (1815-86). Its roots 
are in the literary device of the upama, a more 
or leas elaborate classical instance cited to 
point an incident which has been related, and 
also to make it memorable. The Sayadaw’s 
great innovation was to substitute anecdotes 
with a Burmese background for olassical ones, 
and use them as a means to comment on lay or 
monastic conduct. No moral was spelt out; 
it is the obliquity of the comment which gives 
these often slight tales their tension and charm. 

The tales passed into oral tradition, along 
with the occasions of their telling, and were 
collected in Burmese by Saya Thein in а 
volume published in 1911. Dr. Htin Aung, 
whose prose reads ав agreeably as ever, draws 
on versions he has himself collected as well as 
this recension in attempting to recreate their 
original style. He inoludes 57 of the Thingaza 
Sayadaw’s stories, along with some minor 
anecdotes, and 12 attributed to other monks 
of the period. 

The Sayadaw has become something of & 
culture hero to his translator, who seeks in a 
long introduction to harness this matter to the 
historical thesis he advanced in The stricken 
peacock. The attempt seems forced. The 
reviewer cannot but observe that Dr. Htin 
Aung’s habit of making flat assertions (such as 
thet ‘Burmese society had always been 
* olassless  ': р. 5) without annotation or 
argument may earn them the respect due to 
honest belief sooner than that accorded to 
scholarly opinion. 

The price, for under 200 pp. of plain roman 
even though free of misprints, is excessive. 


H. L. SHORTO 


Davip BrguiNGHAM : Trade and conflict 
in Angola: the Mbundu and their 
neighbours under the influence of 
the Portuguese, 1483-1790. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs.) xvii, 
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178 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1966. 35s. 


Dr. Birmingham's book is a close account of 
the events in Angola and the Portuguese 
Kongo during the first three centuries of the 
Portuguese presenoe. The author has paid 
particular attention to the years 1483-1083, 
the formative period of Portuguese African 
history; his last chapter is а somewhat leas 
detailed &ccount of the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Birmingham has attempted to view the 
African-Portuguese relationship in Angola, 80 
far as he can, within the terms of African rather 
than Portuguese history. He has traced the 
formation and disintegration of the dominant 
African kingdoms in the vague geographical 
extent known ав the possessions of Kongo, 
Angola, and Benguela: first the Kongo 
kingdom, then in the sixteenth century the 
rising power of the Mbundu kingdom of 
Ndongo (Angola), this in the following century 
to be overcome by the migrations of Kasanje. ' 
Central to the author's perspective is the 
continuity of Mbundu history. The Mbundu 
for much of the period were, in a sense, the 
intermediaries between the world of the 
Portuguese апа the other Afrioan societies of 
Angola. 

Although Dr. Birmingham haa tried to work 
from the African perspeotive in T'rade and 
conflict in Angola, his sources have necessarily 
been European, largely Portuguese. The 
Mbundu historical traditions colleoted by 
Cavarzi in the mid-seventeenth century, and 
by Heveaux in the 1940's give another dimen- 
sion to the history, but they do not particularly 
inform. For the rest, the author has relied on 
Portuguese documentation in his researches in 
the archives of Lisbon, Luanda, London, and 
Louvain. / 

There are no resounding surprises in the 
history of Angola, early or late. Apart from 
the misunderstood diplomatio exchanges 
between the Kongo court and Lisbon during the 
first 50 years of the Portuguese visitation, the 
patterns of the relationship were set early. 
The slave trade was the dominant theme of this 
relationship, all other considerations to fall 
before it sooner or later. Dr. Birmingham’s 
book is, among other things, another illustra- 
tion of a primary historical fact. 

` JAMES DUFFY 


Sir Rex Niven: Nigeria. (Nations of 
the Modern World.) 268 pp., map. 
London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1967. 
378. 6d. f 
Sir Rex Niven has had a long and distin- 

guished career in the Nigerian administration 
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and there can be few authors better qualified 
for the task here assigned to him, of writing & 
general introductory account of the country 
for the interested stranger. It cannot have 
been an easy task and it would be easy to find 
fault, but in the main the task has been success- 
fully accomplished. The style is agreeable, the 
manner disoursive, the matter widely infor- 
mative without being too closely packed. The 
narrative ranges over the history of the 
colonial period and down to January 1967, 
and besides political matters includes chapters 
on economics, transport, education, local 
administration, and health. 
D. H. JONES 


Davi» Ввок=мвнА : Sootal change at 
Larteh, Ghana. (Oxford Monographs 
on Social Anthropology.) xx, 294 pp., 
front., 6 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1966. 40s. 


This is a most comprehensive, detailed, and 
many-sided account of social change in Larteh, 
a small town within the Akwapim state, not 
very far from Accra. After a short introduction 
and an historical outline, detailed changes 
within the major institutional fields are dis- 
cussed: the coming of Christianity, the 
development of cocoa farming, the inorease in 
the number of people going to work in the city, 
the incorporation of indigenous political 
arrangements within the new institutional 
framework of the state, the judicial process, 
ritual and medicine, death and inheritance, 
marriage, and education. 

The monograph is overwhelmingly des- 
criptive and the author makes no systematio 
attempt to analyse institutional intercon- 
nexions. The major theme throughout the 
discussion is how old and new cultural forms 
are successfully blended in adaptation to new 
social conditions, without giving rise to con- 
fliots or breakdowns in sooial life. This is rather 
too vague and too general to be of much 
sociological value and is not worked out 
systematically. 

But probably because the book does not 
indulge in a great deal of sociological analysis 
it affords a wide array of rich data on the 
different spheres of social life in one small town. 
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This should make the book of great interest to 
sociologists, anthropologista, and historians. 


ABNER COHEN 
е 


Modern Asian Studies. Vol. 1, Pt. 1. 
108 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1967. 50s. per annum, 178. 6d. 
per issue. 


The birth of this journal symbolizes the 
‘coming of age’ of the social sciences in 
Britain in their application to Asia. We have 
had plenty of openings in periodicals such as 
International Affairs, Political Studies, the 
Journal of Development Studies, et al. But it is 
valuable to acquire a recognized forum in which 
to speak, and the present co-operative effort 
between university schools in London and 
Sussex, and the new Asian regional centres will 
help to bring us all into clearer communication. 

If it is possible to adduce the quality of the 
new journal from its first issue, we may find 
among various kinds of contribution, original 
research papers, models of analytical method, 
reflective commentaries, and communications 
concerning professional or aoademio events and 
trends. C. H. Philips introduces the journal 
with а survey of the present state of modern 
Asian studies in Britain in which he emphasizes 
the necessity for vigorous support for initiatives 
taken in recent years. Percival Spear attempts 
an interim verdict on Nehru's statesmanship. 
Brian Parkinson provides an economist’s 
assessment of the sociological and psycho- 
logical factors in the arrested economic develop- 
ment of the rural Malays. W. G. Beasley 
applies historical techniques to an analysis of 
an élite political group on the eve of the Meiji 
revolution. John Beaglehole makes a detailed 
study of the Christian communities of India 
(largely based on the records of their own 
organizations) which compares social and 
political attitudes before and after indepen- 
dence. In every case, the contributors have 
employed their own specialized techniques to 
examine a problem in a related but different 
fleld of inquiry. This forms & hopeful augury 
for mutual cross-fertilization of ideas in the 
pages of Modern Asian Studies in the years to 
come. 

HUGH TINKER 
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W. B. Henning, who died at Berkeley, California, on 8 January 1967, at 
the early age of 58, was one of the small group of outstanding scholars drawn 
to Middle Iranian studies in this century by the wealth of new material dis- 
covered in Chinese Turkistan. The challenge of the unexplored attracted 
others also of the finest calibre, notably, among his contemporaries, 
H. W. Bailey and E. Benveniste; but Henning alone chose to concentrate his 
splendid gifts within this particular field. His contributions to Middle Iranian, 
in language, literature, history, geography, and religion, were superb in quality 
and from the first bore a magisterial stamp. То outstanding powers of memory 
and reasoning, judgement and analysis, he added profound originality and 
remarkable imaginative insight, which enabled him to excel as translator and 
interpreter of the fragmentary and often crabbed material with which he dealt. 
His work, concentrated in scope, had the broadest basis, since his intellectual 
interests were unbounded. He garnered immense learning, and used it in the 
service of his chosen subject, to which his devotion, conceived before he reached 
his twenties, never flagged, despite ill-health, and the professional temptations 
put in the way of a scholar of his genius. 

Henning was born on 26 August 1908, at Ragnit in Eastern Prussia, but 
grew up in Pomerania, to memories of which he remained strongly attached, 
especially to those of the Baltic coast, with its pines and sand dunes, and great: 
stretches of aky and sea. After schooling in Kôslin he went to the University 
of Gôttingen to study mathematics (an interest which he maintained through- 
out his life); but during his first year there he turned instead to Iranian 
subjects, which he studied under F. C, Andreas. Henning was the youngest 
of the last group of Andreas’s students (which included H. J. Polotsky, 
K. Barr, and W. Lentz); and he held his venerable teacher in deep affection 
and respect. Under his direction he took up for a doctoral thesis the study 
of the Middle Persian verb ag represented in the then still largely unpublished 
Turfan texts. For his dissertation, presented after Andreas's death, he 
received in 1931 the degree of Ph.D., summa cum laude. The previous year he 
had spent as assistant to the Concordance of Islamic Studies in Leyden; 
and in 1932 he was appointed by the Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
as an editor of the Manichaean manuscript fragments in their Turfan collection. 
During the next four years he published, out of Andreas’s M achlass, three 
important sets of Middle Persian and Parthian manuscript remains 
(Mittehranische Manichatca aus Chsnesisch-Turkestan, т, п, and In), in 
editions distinguished for their learning, precision, and excellence of translation. 
He also produced independently the first major publication of the difficult 
Manichaean Sogdian texts (in Ein manichäisches Bet- und Beichtbuch), and 
published a number of articles. Two of these (in the Nachrichten von der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen) were brilliant contributions to 
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the understanding of Iranian Manichaeism ; and another (in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenländischen (Gesellschaft) contained a condensed but 
penetrating study of points of Manichaean history. In the same number of 
the ZDMG there appeared an abstract of a pioneering lecture on the 
Khwarezmian language, delivered by him, in collaboration with Zeki Velidi 
Togan, at the eighth German Ortentalistentag. 

While working in Berlin Henning became engaged to be married to Maria 
Polotaky, the sister of his distinguished Jewish fellow-student in Göttingen. 
This was а dangerous step to take in Nazi Germany ; and to escape from the 
mounting pressures there he accepted in 1936 an invitation to succeed 
Н. W. Bailey as the Parsee Community's Lecturer in Iranian Studies at the 
School of Oriental Studies in London. From London he returned later that 
same year, at considerable risk, to Berlin, and succeeded in arranging for his 
future wife to leave and join him in England, where they were married in 1937. 

There followed three fruitful years of work in London, where an almost 
complete set of photographs of the Turfan fragments enabled him, with the 
permission of the Preussische Akademie, to continue his specialized studies. 
In 1939 he was made Senior Lecturer; but he had not yet acquired British 
nationality when war broke out that same year. In 1940 German invasion 
threatened, and he was interned, under a general order against enemy aliens, 
on the Isle of Man. It was during his internment that his Sogdica was published, 
a masterly contribution to Middle Iranian lexicography. Не was released 
within a year, and, his health not being good, he spent the remainder of the 
war teaching and studying in Cambridge, where what was by now called the 
School of Oriental and African Studies had been evacuated. It was some little 
time after the end of hostilities before the School wholly returned to the capital ; 
апа this was & tranquil period in Henning's life, with the tensions over of the 
conflict between his native and his adopted lands, and with the enjoyment, 
in the quietness of Cambridge, of the society of such congenial scholars, as 
V. Minorsky, Н. M. Chadwick, S. Н. Taqizadeh (then Iranian Ambassador to 
England), Н. W. Bailey, and С. Haloun. Summer holidays with his wife and 
small daughter on the East Anglian coast brought back moreover peaceful 
recollections of Pomerania and its Baltic shores. 

In 1946 Henning went as Visiting Professor of Indo-Iranian to Columbia 
University, New York. The following year the title was conferred on him of 
Reader in Central Asian Studies in the University of London, and in 1947 he 
became Professor in the same field. In 1949 he delivered the Ratanbai Katrak 
lectures in Oxford, devoting them, as he had been asked to do, to 2 critical 
assessment of works on Zoroaster by E. Herzfeld and Н. S. Nyberg. The result 
was a penetrating and lucid study, in which devastating wit gave force to his 
criticisms, and construetive, though conservative, interpretations of his own 
were offered. Although so often splendidly original, Henning never pursued 
originality for its own s&ke; and his strong common-sense and feeling for 
history provided much-needed ballast for the ship of Iranian studies, all too 
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&pt to be carrying а dangerously heavy top-hamper of theories. These 
lectures showed, however, one slight limitation of sympathy, namely a lack of 
imgginative comprehension of some of the obscurer forms of religious life. 
Henning had a great respect for Zoroastrianism, holding that, among the 
major religions, its basic doctrines were intellectually the most acceptable. 
He was very ready, therefore, to defend it against what he thought to be 
‘unworthy imputations; but had he had more interest in the general history 
of religions, it is possible that he might have judged Nyberg’s interpretation 
a little less harshly. (His respect for Nyberg’s general contributions to Iranian 
Studies was considerable, and he inculcated & regard for this eminent scholar 
among his own pupils.) 

In 1950, at the invitation of the Iranian government, he travelled to southern 
Persia to work on the Pahlavi insoriptions there. Here he showed his qualities 
of physical courage and endurance, and also a mastery of technical matters, 
securing admirable squeezes of rock inscriptions, most notably of the huge 
and almost inaccessible inscription of Sar-Maëhad, obtained in extremely 
difficult and exacting conditions. He formed as usual excellent relationships 
with those who worked with him, who accorded his distinction of mind and 
character their warm respect; but while he was prepared to spend his last 
ounce of strength for scholarly discovery, he was impatient of social life, апа 
quickly tired by it, & fact which caused some misunderstandings on his return, 
weary from field-work, through hospitable Tehran. 

In 1954 Henning became Chairman, on ite inception, of the Executive 
Council of Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, in which capacity he acted until 
his death, showing marked shrewdness and financial acumen. It seemed that 
whatever he wished to do, he could do well. It was among the publications of 
the Corpus that he produced his three meticulously edited portfolios of Pahlavi 
inscriptions, from the material he had gathered so arduously in Persia. It is a 
matter for the deepest regret that he did not live to publish his eagerly awaited 
editions of these texts. 

In the same year he was elected a Fellow of the British Academy. He was 
also a member of the Royal Danish Academy, and corresponding member of the 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. The first part of 1956 he 
spent at the Princeton Institute for Advanced Studies, a time which he devoted 
largely to Khwarezmian. This period of freedom from teaching and adminis- 
trative duties was one which he greatly enjoyed. He was in fact a supremely 
good teacher, endlessly patient with beginners who were eager to learn, able 
through his perceptiveness to understand their difficulties, and with his learning 
and his own unquenchable scientific curiosity making each hour one of 
exploration and discovery. He was never even faintly pompous, and his wit 
and humour were a delightful enrichment to his teaching, although at times 
his tongue could be mordant. Formal lecturing he always disliked, preferring 
to teach, like Andreas before him, in his own study, surrounded by a well- 
ordered maze of books, and with a steady flow of tea to support him. In these 
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bappy circumstances he would in his prime teach for 5 or 6 hours at a stretch, 
breaking off at some point for a brief quarter of an hour's sleep, which he had 
the Napoleonic gift of taking when he pleased. These sessions would someties 
end after midnight, for he was a night-worker by preference, and while at his 
own studies saw in many a dawn. Ав he grew older, and his strength began to 
fail, he was more reluctant to spend himself in teaching ; and when in his last 
years he found himself in а climate of opinion where stress was laid on the 
don as ‘ educator’, he continued to insist that for a university appointment the 
chief consideration must be, not whether в man was а good teacher, but whether 
he was & good learner. He himself was both, superlatively. 

By this stage in his life Henning had published some 70 articles, many of 
them in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Asia Major, and the Transactions of the Philological 
Society. The majority were devoted to Manichaean texts in Middle Persian, 
Parthian, and Sogdian; but many other matters àlso came under his con- 
sideration. He worked on Buddhist and Christian Sogdian, and made an 
outstanding contribution to Sogdian studies by dating the Sogdian ‘Ancient 
Letters”. His Manichaean interests led him also to work on Uigur Turkish 
and Chinese. His articles on the great trilingual inscription on the Ka‘ba-yi 
Zarduët, discovered only in 1936, formed а massive contribution to Sasanian 
history аз well as lexicography, and it was he who first identified this royal 
inscription as celebrating the victory of Shapur I over the Romans. His detailed 
studies of other, shorter, inscriptions of the Middle Iranian period (Parthian, 
Middle Persian, Middle Indian, Elymaic, and Aramaic) were both invaluable 
in themselves and led to his magisterial work on Middle Iranian scripts and 
systems of writing (published as ‘ Mitteliranisch ' in B. Spuler's Handbuch der 
Ortentalistik, Abt. 1, Bd. 1v, Abschn. 1, 1958). He made masterly contributions 
to the decipherment of the Bactrian inscriptions newly discovered by French 
archaeologists in Afghanistan, and in the light of these inscriptions identified 
as Bactrian also the language of a unique and tiny manuscript fragment 
in the Turfan collection. In more traditional fields he made a brief but illumin- 
ating study of Avestan and Middle Iranian metres, and published several articles 
on Pahlavi texts, as well as making many incidental elucidations of Avestan 
and Pahlavi problems in the course of his other writings. His articles were 
always filled in every rift with ore, and were expressed with the utmost 
conciseness and clarity. He gathered material also for Iranian dialectology, 
and published fragments of some of the oldest known Persian poetry, pre- 
served in Manichaean script. One of the most important of his unpublished 
works is his etymological dictionary of the Persian language, over which he 
laboured for years, and which, even in its unfinished card-index form, must be 
& priceless treasure-house of fact and erudition. 

In 1957 Henning was appointed acting Head of the Department of the 
Languages and Cultures of the Near and Middle East at SOAS, an appointment 
which was confirmed the following year. He performed his administrative 
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duties with the utmost conscientiousness, but they remained continually irk- 
some to him. His health too was deteriorating, and the chill damp of English 
wiaters was each year more exhausting to endure. Both these considerations 
were factors in leading him to accept an invitation to become Professor of 
Iranian Studies at Berkeley, California, an appointment which he took up in 
September 1961. Here he was involved in more teaching of а formal character 
than was congenial to him, and as he prepared his lectures with unfailing 
meticulousness, they imposed a heavy burden. He had, however, begun to 
build up а new centre of Iranian studies there, and despite physical weakness 
was getting back indomitably into his own working stride. Several articles by 
him appeared in 1966 ; and he obtained leave of absence for 1967 to complete 
his dictionary of Khwarezmian, a master-work which was uniquely within his 
competence, the fruit of 30 years' labour on scattered and most difficult sources. 
Hardly more than 100 pages had been written when he fell and broke a leg. 
This unhappy accident precipitated a congestion of the lungs, and from this he 
died some two weeks later. 

Henning's death has been mourned wherever there are Iranian scholars, 
and friend апа foe alike have felt the greatness of the loss. That he had foes 
it would be idle to deny. His tongue was too sharp and his criticisms too 
trenchant for it to be otherwise. But although he never hesitated to give battle 
over matters which he took seriously, and although (which was naturally harder 
to forgive) he plainly enjoyed the contest, and the rapier-thrusts of wit, he 
was never harsh towards young scholars, nor given to merely destructive 
criticism. His general attitude was positive and magnanimous, and he welcomed 
every contribution to the advancement of Iranian studies. His large corre- 
spondence, which afflicted him in later years by its bulk, showed how many 
consulted him on how wide a range of subjects; nearly all of them received 
patient and detailed replies. He was a fine stylist, in English as in German ; and 
his singular personal charm often made itself felt in his letters, with their 
vividness, and touches of humour and humanity. Although he would have 
repudiated sardonically any suggestion that he was а kind man, he often 
showed the greatest kindness and consideration. Biting in controversy, he 
could be gentleness and forbearance itself on occasion. He was in fact a man 
of infinite variety and subtlety ; but at the core of his character was an iron 
integrity, and the courage necessary to preserve it. He evoked deep loyalty 
in his friends and studente, and he gave loyalty also; though in late years, 
as his energies flagged, he tended more and more to contract his personal life 
to the society of his much-loved wife and daughter. Above all, he remained 
throughout his days the servant of his overriding scholarly devotion, and an 
eager explorer of new fields of knowledge. He was a great man, and he leaves 
behind him the monument of his own abiding achievements. 

MARY BOYCE 
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"This із one of the few books, if not the only one, to provide the student of jurisprudence (of whatever 
level and age) conveniently within the confines of its covers with a conspectus of all, or of all the 
most important theories of law that have ever been expounded in the past and are now being 
advocated today.'—7/6 Law Journal. 

1967 £3 8s. 6d. net. Postage 4s. 6d. 


A Sourcebook of the 
Criminal Law of Africa 


Cases, Statutes and Materlals 


ROBERT B. SEIDMAM, B.A.(Harvard), LL.B.(Columbia), 


Special Visiting Research Professor of Law, University of Ghana. 


With a Foreword by L. C. B. GOWER 

Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of Lagos, 1962-65 

This is a sourcebook for teachers and students. It draws together in one volume leading cases and 
other source material from every Jurisdiction In Africa, and from other common law countries. 

Many African penal codes are drafted in similar terms, but hitherto there has been no comparative 
casebook tó help In the construction of thé legislation of one country in the light of experlence gained 
in similar situations in other countries. As such this book will also be of particular value to legal 
practitioners. : 


1966 Bound: #5 5s. net in U.K. and Africa 
Paperback: for sale only in Africa £2 5s. net 


A Manual of International Law 


Fifth Edition, with 25 Diagrams, Charts and Tables 


GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER 


Professor Georg Schwarzenberger's Manual, appearing In its Fifth Edition Is widely regarded as a 
leading students' textbook in International law. Those who have learnt from the work, taught from it, 
and reviewed it, comment Its clarity and comprehenslveness. The object, above all, is a detalled 
study of contemporary international law as a working system utilised for the regulatlon of International 
society, and effective world order. The unique advantages of the work also qualify it as an essential 
ald for the legal practitioner. 


Published under the auspices of 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


1967 ` s <<  « f417s. 6d. Postage 4s. 
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Sweet & Maxwell-Stevens : 


11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
Bookshop, 23 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





West African Language Monograph 6 


A Grebo-English Dictionary 
GORDON INNES 
Grebo is one of the Kru languages spoken in South West 


Liberia. A distinctive feature of the language is that it has four 
tone-levels, and these are marked in this dictionary. 355. net 


Modern Arabic Poetry 
А. J. ARBERRY 
Ап anthology of twentieth-century Arabic poetry with English 


verse translations. T'he poems illustrate the artistic, social and 
political currents affecting the Arab peoples at this time. 


Reissued. 40s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ORIENTAL BOOKS 


Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and Indian Books 
on Language, Philosophy, History and Literature 


* FOR BOOKS х 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON W.C. 2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ж Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 








Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Leading Cases in Constitutional 


and Administrative Law 
THIRD EDITION 


О. HOOD PHILLIPS, 8.c.L, M.A.(Oxon), J.P., 


of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Dean of the Faculty of Law and Barber Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Birmingham. 


The arrangement of the subjects in this collection of leading cases brings it into line with the same 
author's textbook on Constitutional and Administrative Law. 11 Is however an entirely separate work 
and can be read with any other text book on the subject. 

The cases are grouped together under subjects. The treatment of each case: (1) Indicates the court 
and the judges; (Il) summarises the facts concisely and (lil) gives a verbatlm extract from one 
judgment. In some cases shorter extracts have been included from other Judgments, Including 
dissenting opinions. Short notes are also added to show any changes In the law since the decision 
was given, and the limits of the decision concerned. 


Bound: £3 3s. net. Postage 3s. 6d. 
1967 Paperback: £1 15s. net. Postage 2s. 6d. 


Constitutional 


and Administative Law 
О. HOOD PHILLIPS, s.c.L., M.A.(Oxon), J.P. 


of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Dean of the Faculty of Law and Barber Professor of Jurisprudence In 
the University of Birmingham. 


FOURTH EDITION 


Hood Phillips is established throughout the British Commonwealth as one of the leading textbooks 
on constitutional and administrative law. This new up-to-date edition will consolidate that position. 
The work is divided Into seven maln parts. Introduction, Parliament, The Crown and Central Govern- 
ment, The Judicial System, The Rights and Duties of the Citizen, Administrative Law, and The 
Commonwealth. 
For students reading for an examination on constitutional and administrative law Hood Phillips will 
once again prove invaluable. 

Bound: £4 4s. net. Postage 4s. 6d. 


1967 Paperback: £2 5s. net. Postage 2s. 9d. 


Nigeria 
The Development of its Laws and Constitution 


DR. T. О. ELIAS, o.c. B.A., Ph.D., LLD.(Lond.), 


Professor and Dean, Faculty of Law, University of Lagos Attorney-General of the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria. 


Dr. Ellas provides a detalled account of the historical evolution of the legislature, the executive and the 
Judiciary. In particular the chapters on the Federal Legislature, the Federal Executive, the Reglons and 
the Judiciary represent a comprehensive analytical treatment of the subject. The full discussion 
reveals the classic, crucial Juristic problems common to federal constitutions and the comparative 
approach adopted throughout should not only help to explain more clearly the Nigerlan constitution 
but should be of interest to comparative lawyers generally. 

1967 Postage 4s. 6d.: £5 10s. net 
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The Indianization 
of China 


and of South-East Asia 


Ву Н. G. Quaritch Wales, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


8vo., about 180 pp., with 2 maps and 22 half-tone 
plates, cloth. i 
63s. net 


Contents 

Introduction ; Agents of Indianization ; Pre-Indianized 
Civilization ; Learning ; Moulding the Borrowed 
Concepts ; Moulding the Borrowed Art; Resurgence; 
Index. 

The author traces the continuing influence of the basic 
civilization of China in moulding the imported 
Buddhism and Buddhist art from the IVth to the 
XIVth century A.D., and on grounds of analogy he 
finds new support for his conclusions as to the mode 
of formation of the Indianized civilizations of 
South-east Asia. 


Orders should be sent to the publishers 


Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 
11 Grafton Street, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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. 
Guggisberg 
R. E. WRAITH 
<. he tells an intensely human story of an heroic man and period with understanding 
ang sensitivity, adding in good measure a savour of pückish and pungent controversy to 


spice the whole.’ Journal of Administration Overseas 8 plates 42s net 
West African History Series 


Edward Wilmot Blyden 1832-1912 


Pan- Negro Patriot 


HOLLIS R. LYNCH 

The African personality, Pan-Africanism and négritude are all concepts which developed 
under the stimulus of Blyden's thinking. This study of his life throws new light on 

West African and American Negro history in the late nineteenth century. 2 plates 

425 net 

West African History Series 


A Question of Slavery 


JAMES DUFFY 


‘It is a quietly devastating disclosure of the corruption, inefficiency, and genocidal 
brutality of Portuguese colonial administration, all the more telling because Mr Duffy 
bends over backwards to present the Portuguese case with fairness . . . should be essential 
reading for all students of colonial history.” The Guardian 30s net 


Malaysia 
Selected Historical Readings 


Edited by JOHN BASTIN and ROBIN W. WINKS 


“Опе suspects that Malaysia will increasingly become a favoured case history for study 

in depth of the impact of western colonialism upon Asia; and in this context the collection | 
compiled by Dr Bastin and Professor Winks will no doubt remain in use for a long time.' 
The Times Literary Supplement 2 maps £5 5s net 


Sind 
А General Introduction. 


Н. T. LAMBRICK 


*He brings to his task immense industry, great learning, and a knowledge of the terrain 
and people which is probably unique . .. Mr Lambrick’s book is of great importance 

to all students of the Indus Valley civilization as well as to those who are concerned with 
the later history of Sind.’ The Times Literary Supplement 15 folding maps, 15 half-tone 
plates 52s 6d net 

History of Sind Vol I 


Luganda-English Dictionary 
Edited by R. A. SNOXALL 


with an Introduction on the Tonal System by А. N. TUCKER 


This dictionary, by its alphabetical system of entry, facilitates search for any part of 
speech and by cross-reference enables the search to be extended towards finding the root. 
The vowels are doubled in accordance with the Standard Orthography recommended in 
1947. 42s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| 
Friends not Masters 

A Political Autobiography 

MOHAMMAD AYUB KHAN | à 
PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN . > 


This is a rare event—a life story and political testament written by a head of state and 
head of government when in office. President Ayub's meetings with other world 
statesmen are described in detail. A book for all students of politics and international 
affairs. 25 plates, 2 maps 50s net 


Union of Burma i 
A Study of the First Years of Independence 
HUGH TINKER 


The fourth edition of what is recognized as the standard work on Burma since 
independence. It is mainly concerned with the remarkable attempt made between 1948 
and 1962 to create a social democracy, and the reasons for its failure. FOURTH EDITION, 
2 maps 50s net 


India and Ceylon : Unity and Diversity 
A Symposium 
Edited by PHILIP MASON 


In this collection of essays by eminent scholars, five main areas of tension in the 
complexity of Indian society are considered. The contributors include Percival Spear and 
Hugh Tinker. 2 maps .55s net 

Institute of Race Relations 


Afghanistan 
A Study of Political Developments in Central and Southern Asia 


W. K. FRASER-TYTLER, revised by M. C. GILLETT à 


For this new edition of the late Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler's classic work, Sir Michael Gillett 
has brought up to date the historical sections of the text. THIRD EDITION, 7 plates, 
4 maps 45s net ` 


Afrikaner and African Nationalism 


South African Parallels and Parameters 


EDWIN S. MUNGER 


Both aspects of nationalism in South Africa are here re-examined in the light of the 
sweeping 1966 electoral gains of the National Party, the development of the Bantustans, 
and the accession to power of Mr Vorster. 1 map 25s net 

Institute of Race Relations 


The Best of Both Worlds ? 


A Challenge on Development Policies in Africa 


GUY HUNTER 


These essays challenge the basic assumptions on which European, particularly British, 
aid policies in tropical Africa have been based, and offer some radical alternatives. 
Paper covers 16s net 

Institute of Race Relations 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


